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AN  EVERY-DAY  STORY. 

CHAPTER  XXXUI. 

BaiGHTENINa  PUOSPECTS* 

T'"'"'"T^^TK|l|HHHy|jT  waa  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  that 
"V^^^V^Mi^^^^^^^n  Mr.  Gibson  made  time  to  ride  round 
I  I         Hn^^^^^l    ^y  ^^^^l^y»  desirous  to  leai-n  more 

V^'^^i^^'^iH^  ^^^^^^B  ^^^^^  particulars  of  thi»  sclieme  for 
i    ~    ^M^m — HI  ^^^^^m    Koger  than  he  could  obtain  from 

any  extraneous  Bource,   and  rather 
puzzled  to  know  whether  he  should 
interfere    in    the    project    or   not. 
Tlie  state  of  tlie  case  was  tlds : — 
Oaborne's  symptomi*  were,  in  Mi% 
Gibson's  opinion,  signa  of  hia  hav- 
ing a  fiital    disease.     Dr.  Nicholla 
had  differed  from  him  on  this  head, 
and  Mr.  Gibson  knew  that  the  old 
physician  had  had  long  experience, 
and  wa«  considered  very  skilful  in 
tbe  profession.      Still  he  believed 
that  he  himself  was  right,  and,  if 
ao,  the   complaint  was  one  which 
might   continue   for  years  in   tlie 
fumie  Btato  aa  at  present,  or  might 
id  the  young  man^s  life  in  an  hour — a  minute.     Supposing  that  3Ir. 
was  right,  woidd  it  be  well  for  Roger  to  be  away  whore  no 
csills  for  his  preiBence  could  reach  him — away  for  two  years? 
'ct  if  the   aflair  was  concluded,  the   interference  of  a    medical    man 
;lit  accelerate  the  very  eyii  to  be  feared  {  and  a^r  all  Dr.  NicboUa 
VOL.  xtt^-^SQ.  67.  L 
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might  be  right,  and  the  symptoms  might  proceed  from  some  other 
cause.  Slight  ?  Yes.  Probably  did  ?  No.  Mr.  Gibson  could  not 
bring  himself  to  say  yes  to  this  latter  form  of  sentence.  So  he  rode 
on,  meditatbg  ;  his  reins  slack,  Mb  head  a  little  bent.  It  waa  one  of 
those  still  and  lovely  autmxin  days  when  the  red  and  yellow  leaves 
are  hanging-pegs  to  de'^rjr,  brilliant  gossamer-webs ;  when  the  hedges 
are  full  of  trailing  brambles,  loaded  with  ripe  blackberries  ;  when 
the  air  is  full  of  the  farewell  whistles  and  pipes  of  birds,  clear  and 
short — not  the  long  full-throated  warbles  of  spring;  when  the  whirr 
of  the  partridge^s  winga  ia  heard  in  the  atubble-fieldg,  aa  the  sharp 
hoof-blowa  fall  on  the  paved  lanes;  when  here  and  there  a  loaf  floats 
and  flutters  down  to  the  ground,  although  there  is  not  a  single  breath 
of  wind.  The  country  siugeon  felt  tlie  beauty  of  the  seasons  perhaps 
more  than  most  men,  lie  saw  more  of  it  by  day,  by  night,  in  storm 
antl  sunshine,  or  in  the  still,  soft,  cloudy  weather,  lie  never  spoke 
about  what  he  felt  on  the  subject;  indeed,  he  did  not  put  his  feelings 
into  words,  even  to  himself.  But  if  his  mood  ever  approaclied  to  the 
sentimental,  it  was  on  such  days  as  this.  He  rode  into  the  Btable-yard, 
gave  hia  horse  to  a  man,  and  went  into  the  house  by  a  side  entrance.  In 
the  passage  he  met  the  squire. 

"  That's  capital,  Gibson  !  what  good  wind  blew  you  here  ?  You'll 
have  some  lunch  ?  it's  on  the  table,  I  only  just  this  minute  left  the  room." 
And  he  kept  shaking  Mr.  Gibson's  hand  all  the  time  tiU  he  had  placed 
him,  nothing  loth,  at  the  well-covered  dining-t-able. 

"  What's  this  I  hear  about  Roger  ?  "  said  Mr.  Gibson,  plunging  at  once 
into  the  siibject. 

"  Aha  t  80  you've  h^rd,  have  you  ?  It's  famous,  is  it  not  ?  He's  a 
boy  to  be  proud  of,  is  old  Roger.  Steady  Roger;  we  used  to  think  him 
slow,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  slow  and  sure  wins  the  race.  But  tell  me; 
what  have  you  heard  ?  how  much  ia  known  ?  Nay,  you  ninst  have  a  glass 
full.  It's  old  ale,  such  as  we  don't  brew  now-a-days ;  it's  as  old  as 
Osborne.  -We  brewed  it  that  autumn,  and  we  called  it  the  young  squire's 
ale.  I  thought  to  have  tapped  it  on  hia  marrii^,  but  I  don't  know  when 
that  will  come  to  pass,  so  we've  tapped  it  now  in  Rogers  honour." 

The  old  squire  had  evidently  been  enjoying  the  young  Bqmre*s 
ale  to  the  verge  of  prudence.  It  was  indeed  as  he  said,  "  as  strung 
as  brandy,"  and  ^Ir.  Gibson  had  to  sip  it  very  carefully  as  he  ate  his 
cold  roast  beef. 

"  Well !  and  what  have  you  heard  ?  There's  a  deal  to  hear,  and  all 
good  news,  though  I  shall  miss  the  lad,  I  know  that.'' 

"I  did  not  know  it  was  settled  ;  I  only  heard  tliat  it  waa  in 
progress." 

"  Well,  it  waa  only  in  progrefls,  as  you  call  it,  till  last  Tuesday.  He 
never  let  me  know  anything  about  it,  though  ;  he  says  he  thought  I  might 
be  fidgety  with  thinking  of  the  pros  and  cons.  So  I  never  knew  a  word 
on't  till  I  had  a  letter  from  my  Lord  HoUingford — where  is  it  ?  "   polling 
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ool  a  great  black  leatbern  receptacle  for  all  manner  of  papers.  And 
puUiug  091  his  spectacles,  be  read  aloud  tLeir  hcading^s. 

*  Measurement   of  timber,  new  railwaja,'  ^drencli  for  cows,   fioni 
Hayes/  '  DobeoD'B  accounts/ — *uzn  'um — here  it  is.    Now  read 
that  fetter/'  banding  it  to  Mr.  Gibson. 

It  was  a  manly,  feeling,  aensible  letter,  e:cplaining  to  the  old  fether  in 

rerj  simple  langnage  the  serrices  which  were  demanded  by  llie  terms  of 

to  which  he  and  two  or  three  others  were  trustees  ;  the  hbcrnl 

for  expenses,  the  still  more  liberal  reward  for  performance,  which 

bid  tempted  eeveral  men  of  oomnderable  renown  to  ofier  themselves  as 

'C^tiiiMafew  for  the  appointment.     Lord  Iloliingford  then  went  on  to  say 

that,  haring  seen  a  good  deal  of  Roger  lately,  since  the  publication  of  hia 

in  reply  to  the  French  osteolcgist,  he  had  had  reason  to  think  that 

lh«  tniateea  would  find  united  the  various  qualities  required  in  a 

mcasiu'e  than  in  any  of  tlie  applicants  who  had  at  that  time  pre- 

le&led  themselves.    Roger  had  deep  interest  in  the  subject  ;  much  acquired 

kaowUge,  and  at  the  same  time,  great  natiu*al  powers  of  comparison,  and 

ion  of  facta ;   he  had  «hown  himself  lo  be  an  observer  of  a  fine 

kind»  he  was  of  the  right  age,  in  the  Yery  prime  of  health  and 

ttfta^^md  unshackled  by  any  family  tics.     Here  Mr.  Gibson  paused  for 

cooe^aatiaa.     He  hanlly  cared  to  ascertain  by  what  stops  the  result  had 

bceo  trrif  ed  at — he  already  knew  what  that  result  was ;  but  his  mmd  was 

ignn  azrcsted  as  hia  eye  caught  on  the  remuneration  offered,  which  was 

isdocd  most  liberal  ;  and  then  he  read  with  attention  the  high  praise 

batowed  on  the  son  in  this  letter  to  the  lather.     The  equire  had  lieen 

natdtiiig  Mr.  Gibson — ^waiting  till  he  came  to  this  part — and  he  rubbed 

1^  lands  together  as  he  said, — 

**  Ay  I  you've  come  to  it  at  last.     It's  the  best  part  of  the  whole,  is  it 
?     God  bless  the  boy  I  and  from  a  Whig,  mind  you,  which  makes  it 
f^  more  handsome.     And  there's  more  to  come  still.     I  say,  Gibson, 
my  lock  ia  turning  at  last,"  passing  him  on  yet  another  letter  to 
*«  That  only  ciime  this  morning  ;  but  I've  acted  on  it  already,  I  sent 
Idt  the  '  f  the  drainage  works  at  once,  I  did;  and  to-morrow, 

-{ikatce  G     J      ^  li  be  at  work  again." 

llr.  Gibson  read  the  second  letter,  from  Roger.     To  a  certain  degree 
nm  a  modest  repetition  of  what  Lord   Iloliingford  hal  said,  witJi  an 
cacplanaticn  of  how  he  had  come  to  take  bo  decided  a  step  in  Hfe  without 
Oioaolttng  his  fulher.     lie  did  not  wish  him  to  be  in  suspense  for  one 
Another  was  that  he  felt,  as  no  one  else  could  fed  for  him,  that 
tbj  aooepting  tliis  oifcr,  he  entered  upon  the  kind  of  life  for  which  he  knew 
f    '  '       il.     And  then  he  merged  the  whole  into  busi- 

,.  v.'dll  the  suffering  hia  father  had  gone  through 
tpteil:  ve  up  hia  drainage  worka  for  want  of  money;   tbat  he, 

ftogsTt  i—  .  .  --  vaablcd  at  once  to  raise  money  upon  tho  rcmuncralion  he 
Imit  lo  tvciism  on  the  aoocanpIiahiDent  of  his  two  ycare'  work  ;  and  that 
Im  had  insured  hie  life  at  once,  in  order  to  provide  £or  tlie  repayment  of 
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tlie  money  he  had  raised,  in  case  he  did  not  live  to  return  to  England. 
He  said  that  the  sum  he  had  borrowed  on  this  security  would  at  ouce  he 
forwarded  to  his  fiither. 

Mr.  Gibson  kid  down  the  letter  without  speaking  a  word  for  some 
time ;  then  he  said, — 

**  He'll  have  to  pay  a  pretty  sum  for  insuring  Ms  life  beyond  seas/' 

"  He  lias  got  his  Fellowship  money,"  said  the  squire,  a  little  depressed 
at  Mr.  Gibson's  remark. 

**  Yea ;  that's  true.     And  he's  a  strong  young  fellow,  as  I  know." 

**  1  wish  I  could  tell  his  mother,"  said  the  squire  in  an  under- tone. 

**  It  seema  all  settled  now^"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  more  in  reply  to  tis  own 
thoughts  than  to  the  squire's  remark, 

"  Yes  ! "  Biud  the  squire ;  "  and  they're  not  going  to  let  the  grass  grow- 
under  Ilia  feet.  He's  to  be  ofiF  as  soon  as  he  can  get  his  scientific  traps 
ready.  I  almost  wish  he  wasn't  to  go.  You  don't  seem  quite  to  like  it, 
doctor  ?  " 

**  Yes  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Gibson  in  a  more  cheerful  tone  than  before.  "  It 
can't  be  helped  now  without  doing  a  mischief,"  thought  be  to  himself, 
"  Why,  squire,  I  think  it  a  great  honour  to  have  such  a  son.  I  envy  you, 
that's  what  I  do.  Here's  a  lad  of  three  or  four  and  twenty  distinguishing 
himself  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  as  simple  and  alTectionate  at  home  as 
any  fellow  need  to  be — not  a  bit  set  up." 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  he's  twice  as  much  a  son  to  me  as  Osborne^  who  haa  been 
all  hia  life  set  up  on  nothing  at  all,  as  one  may  say." 

"  Come,  squire,  I  must  not  bear  anything  against  Osborne  j  we  may 
praise  one,  without  hitting  at  tJie  other.  Osborne  has  not  had  the  strong 
health  which  has  enabled  Roger  to  work  as  he  has  done.  I  met  a  man 
who  knew  his  tutor  at  Trinity  the  other  day,  and  of  course  we  began 
cracking  about  Itoger^ — it's  not  every  day  that  one  can  reckon  a  senior 
wrangler  amongst  one's  frieuds,  and  I'm  nearly  as  proud  of  tlic  lad  as  you 
are.  This  Mr.  Mason  told  me  the  tutor  said  that  only  half  of  Roger's 
success  was  owing  to  liis  mental  powers ;  the  other  half  was  owing  to  his 
perfect  health,  which  enabled  him  to  work  harder  and  more  continuously 
than  most  men  without  aufFering.  He  said  that  in  all  his  experience  ho  had 
never  known  any  one  with  an  equal  capacity  for  mental  labour ;  and  thai 
be  could  come  again  with  a  fresh  appetite  to  his  studies  after  shorter 
intervals  of  rest  than  most.  Now  I,  being  a  doctor,  trace  a  good  deal  of 
his  superiority  to  the  material  cause  of  a  thoroughly  good  constitution, 
which  Osborne  hjis  not  got." 

*'  Osborne  might  have  if  he  got  out  o'  doors  more,"  said  the  squire, 
moodily ;  *'  but  except  when  he  can  loaf  into  Hollingford  he  does  not  care 
to  go  out  at  all,  I  hope,"  he  continued,  with  a  glance  of  sudden  sua- 
picion  at  Mr.  Gibson,  **  he's  not  after  one  of  your  girls?  I  don't  mean 
any  offence,  you  know  ;  but  he'll  have  the  estate,  and  it  won't  be  free,  and 
he  must  marry  money.  I  don't  think  I  could  allow  it  in  Koger ;  but 
Osborne  is  the  eldest  bod,  you  know." 
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3Ir»  Gibson  reddened ;  lie  was  offended  for  a  moment.     Then  the 
I  I  of  what  the  si]xiire  said  was  presented  to  his  mind,  and  he 

i  r heir  old  friendship,  so  be  spoke  quietly,  if  shortly . 

**  I  don*t  believe  there*s  anything  of  the  kind  going  on.  I'm  not  much 
me  you  know;  but  Tve  never  heard  or  seen  anything  that  should 
me  suppose  that  there  ia.  Wlien  I  do,  Til  let  you  know." 
**Notr,  Gibson,  don\  g^o  and  be  offended.  1  am  glad  for  the  boys  to 
ire  a  pleasant  house  to  go  to,  and  I  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Gibson  for 
ig  it  pleasant.  Only  keep  off  love ;  it  can  come  to  no  good.  That's 
n  t  believe  Osborne  will  ever  earn  a  farthing  to  keep  a  wife 
life,  and  if  I  were  to  die  to-morrow,  she  would  have  to  bring 
Rfflie  Bioiaey  to  clear  the  estate.  And  if  I  do  speak  as  I  should  not  have 
dooe  fornicrly — a  little  sharp  or  so — why,  it's  because  Tve  been  worried 
by  maay  a  care  no  one  knows  anything  of," 

"Till  not  going  to  take  offence,"  said  Mr*  Gibson,  "  but  let  us  under- 

Ktaad  amch  other  clearly.     If  you  don't  want  your  sons  to  come  as  much  to 

mj  boose  OS  tliey  do,  tell  them  so  yourself.     I  like  the  lads,  and  am  glad 

to  Mc  tbctn  ;  but  if  they  do  come,  you  must  take  the  consequences,  what- 

Wffs  Om^  ar^,  and  not  blame  me,  or  them  either,  for  what  may  happen 

IroBl  ih§  frequent  intercourse  between  two  young  men   and  two  young 

WMMB  ;and  what  is  more,  though,  as  X  said,  I  see  nothing  whatever  of  the 

Jdad  jfoa  fear  at  present,  and  have  promised  to  tell  you  of  the  first 

sfmptoms  I  do  see,  yet  fitrther  than  that  I  won't  go.   If  there  is  an  attach- 

aMOf  at  any  future  time,  I  won't  interfere." 

**  I  should  not  so  much  mind  if  Roger  fell  in  love  with  your  Molly.  He 
<an  fig)it  for  himself,  you  see,  and  she's  an  uncommon  nice  girl.    My  poor 
ia»  so  fond  cf  her,"  answered  the  squire.     **  It's  Osborne  and  the 
Fm  thinking  of!  " 
«*  W«?ll,  then,  tell  him  not  to  come  near  us.     I  shall  be  aony,  but  you 
will 

'   _ ..  . -.nk  about  it ;  but  he's  difiBcult  to  manage.     I've  always  to  get 
my  blood  well  up  before  I  can  speak  my  mind  to  him.*' 

Mr-  Gibson  was  leaving  the  room,  but  at  these  words  he  turned  and 
laid  his  band  on  the  squire's  arm. 

•^Take  my  advice,  s*:iuire.  As  I  said,  there  is  no  harm  done  as 
el,  AA  for  as  I  know.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Speak  out,  but 
tpralc  gently  to  Osborne,  and  do  it  at  once,  I  shall  understand  how 
il  in  if  be  does  not  show  his  face  for  some  months  in  my  house.  If 
you  e}>eak  gently  to  him,  he'll  take  the  advice  fia  from  a  friend.  If 
e  dtu  Qfstue  you  there's  no  diingeri  of  coiu*se  he'll  come  just  as  usualj 
he  likea." 
t  was  all  very  fine  giving  the  squire  this  good  advice ;  but  as  Osborne 
d  the  very  kind  of  marriage  his  father  most  deprecated, 
it  iL  '-'  ai*  well  as  Mr.  Gibson  had  hoped.     The  squire  began 

the  conversation  with  amusual  eelf-control ;  but  he  grew  irritated  when 
Oiborae  denied  his  father's  right  to  interfere  in  any  marriage  he  might 
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contemplate ;  denied  it  with  a  certain  degree  of  doggednofis  and  weariness 
of  the  subject  that  drove  the  squire  into  one  of  his  passions  ;  and  although 
on  after  reflectioa  he  remembered  that  he  had  his  son's  promise  and 
solemn  word  not  to  think  of  either  Cynthia  or  Molly  for  his  wife,  yet  the 
fiithpr  and  son  had  passed  through  one  of  those  altercations  which  help  to 
estrange  men  for  life.  Each  had  said  bitter  things  to  the  other;  and,  if 
the  brotlierly  aficction  had  not  been  so  true  between  Osborae  and  Jioger, 
they  too  might  have  become  alienated^  in  consequence  of  the  squired 
exaggerated  and  injudicious  comparison  of  their  characters  and  deeds. 
But  aa  Roger  in  liia  boyhood  had  loved  Osborne  too  well  to  be  jealous  of 
the  praise  jmdlove  the  eldest  son,  the  beautiful  brilliant  lad^  had  received,  to 
the  disparagement  of  liis  own  plain  awkwardness  and  slowness,  so  now 
Osborne  strove  against  any  feeling  cf  cUYy  or  jealousy  with  all  his  might; 
but  his  efforts  were  conscious,  Roger's  had  been  the  simple  consequence 
of  affection,  and  the  end  to  poor  Oaborne  was  that  he  became  moody  and 
depressed  in  mind  and  body;  but  both  father  and  son  concealed  their 
feelingfl  in  Uoger^s  presence.  When  he  came  iiome  just  before  sailing, 
busy  and  happy,  the  aquiie  caught  his  infectious  energy,  and  Osborne 
looked  up  and  was  cheerful. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  was  bound  to  a  hot  climate,  and 
must  take  all  advantage  possible  of  the  winter  month>f.  He  was  to  go 
first  to  Paria,  to  have  interviews  with  some  of  the  scientific  men  there. 
Some  of  his  outfit,  instruments^  &c.  were  to  follow  him  to  Htivre,  from 
which  port  he  was  to  embark,  after  transacting  his  business  in  Paris. 
The  squire  lenmt  ail  his  arrangements  and  plans,  and  even  tried  in 
after-dinner  conversations  to  penetrate  into  the  questions  involved  in  the 
researches  his  son  was  about  to  make.  But  Eoger^s  visit  home  could  not 
be  prolonged  beyoud  two  days. 

The  last  day  he  rode  into  Hollingford  earlier  than  he  needed  to  have 
done  to  catch  the  London  coach,  in  order  to  bid  the  Gibsons  good-by. 
He  had  been  too  actively  busy  for  some  time  to  have  leisure  to  bestow 
much  thought  on  Cynthia ;  but  there  was  no  need  for  fresh  meditation  on 
that  subject.  Her  image  as  a  prize  to  be  worked  for,  to  be  sensed  for 
seven  years,  and  seven  years  more,  was  safe  and  sacred  in  his  heart.  It 
was  very  bad,  this  going  away,  and  wisliiug  her  good-by  for  two  long 
years ;  and  he  wondered  much  during  hia  ride  how  fer  he  should  be 
justified  in  telling  her  mother,  perhaps  in  telling  her  own  sweet  self,  what 
his  feelings  were  without  expecting,  nay,  indeed  reprobating,  any  answer 
on  her  ptirt.  Then  she  would  know  at  a«y  rate  how  dearly  she  was 
beloved  by  one  who  was  absent;  how  in  all  difficulties  or  dangers  the 
thought  of  her  would  be  a  polar  star,  high  up  in  the  heavens,  and  so  on, 
and  so  on ;  for  with  all  a  lover's  quickness  of  imagination  and  triteness 
of  lancy,  he  called  her  a  star,  a  flower,  a  nymph,  a  witch,  an  angel,  or  a 
mermaid,  a  nightingale,  a  siren,  as  one  or  another  of  her  attributes  rose 
up  before  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A   LovEB's   Mistake, 

It  vra«  aftcmoon.  Molly  had  gone  out  for  a  walk,  Mrs.  GibiK)ii  had 
been  paying  some  calls.  Lazy  Cynthia  had  declined  accompanying  cither. 
A  diily  walk  was  not  a  necessity  to  her  as  it  was  to  Molly.  On  a  lovely 
day,  or  with  an  agreeable  object,  or  when  the  fancy  took  her,  she  could  go 
s«  fkr  SL8  any  cne ;  but  these  were  exceptional  casts  ;  in  general,  bhu  was 
Dot  disposed  to  disturb  herself  from  her  in-door  uccupaliona.  Indeed,  not 
one  of  the  Indies  would  have  lefk  the  house,  had  they  h&cn  nware  that 
Boger  wz^  in  the  neighbourhood ;  for  they  were  aware  that  he  was  to  come 
dow&  but  coMse  before  hia  departure,  and  tkit  his  j^tay  at  home  then  would 
ht  but  for  a  short  time,  and  they  were  all  anxious  to  Vfhh.  him  good-by 
bdbns  hia  long  absence.  But  they  hod  understood  that  he  was  not  coming 
to  tlie  HaU  until  the  following  week,  and  therefore  they  had  felt  them- 
itlfes  aft  loll  liberty  this  aflernoon  to  follow  their  own  de^'ices. 

MfoU^  dMMe  a  walk  that  hud  been  a  favourite  with  her  ever  since  she 
tqn  a  d&ild.  Something  or  other  had  happened  just  before  she  left  home 
tha£  made  her  begin  wondering  how  far  it  was  right  for  the  sake  of 
doatttde  pcaoe  to  pass  over  without  comment  the  little  deviations  ii'om 
f%&i  that  people  perceive  in  those  whom  they  live  with.  Or,  whether,  as 
llMy  ite  placed  in  famihes  for  distinct  purposes,  not  by  chance  merely, 
there  are  not  duties  involved  in  this  aspect  of  tlieir  lot  in  life,— whether 
by  continually  passing  over  fallings,  their  own  standard  is  not  lowered, — 
the  practical  a|^cation  of  these  thoughts  being  a  dismal  sort  of  perplexity 
(XL  Holly^s  part  as  to  whether  her  father  was  quite  aware  of  her  step- 
mother *a  perpetual  lapses  from  truth  ;  and  whether  his  blindness  was 
vi2M  or  not.  Then  she  felt  bitterly  enough  that  although  she  was  sure 
asoDuM  be  that  there  was  no  real  estrangement  between  her  and  her 
>,  fet  that  there  were  perpetual  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  their 
;  and  she  thought  with  a  sigh  tliat  il'  he  would  but  come  in 
tilJi  aiuiiortty,  he  might  cut  hie  way  clear  to  the  old  intimacy  with  his 
daigliter,  and  that  they  might  have  all  ttie  former  walks  and  talks,  and 
flips  md  cranks,  and  glimpses  of  real  confidence  once  again  ;  things  tliat 
bcr  ftepmotlicr  did  not  value,  yet  wliich  she,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger, 
ptOTcstcd  Molly  eojoying*  But  ader  all  Molly  was  a  girl,  not  so  fur 
itmoi^  irom  childhood  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  her  grave  regi^ets  and 
feplezitiea  her  eye  was  caught  by  the  sight  of  some  fine  i-ipe  black- 
bmtes  flourishing  away  high  up  on  the  hedge -bank  among  scarlet  hips 
ntd  groeu  and  russet  leaves.  She. did  not  caie  much  for  bkckberi-ies 
itend/;   <  id  heaid  Cyntliia  say  that  she  liked  them;  and  besides 

thtro  wu'  in  oi'  scrambling  and  gathering  them,  so  she  forgot  all 

•kmt  her  troubleSi  and  went  chmbing  up  the  banks,  and  clutching  at 
hir  aloiott  inacceasihle  prizes,  and  slipping  down  again  tiiumpbant,  to 
<tm  lh«fa  b^^  to  the  large  leal*  which  was  to  serye  her  as  a  basket. 
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One  or  two  of  them  she  tasted,  but  they  were  as  vapid  to  her  palate  a« 
ever.  The  skirt  of  her  pretty  print  gown  was  torn  out  of  the  gathers, 
and  even  with  the  fniit  she  had  eaten  *'  her  pretty  Hpa  witli  blackberries 
were  all  besmeared  and  dyed,"  w^hen,  having  gathered  as  many  and  more 
than  she  could  possibly  carry,  she  set  off  home,  hoping  to  escape  into  her 
room  and  mend  her  gown  before  it  had  offended  Mrs.  Gibson's  neat  eye. 
The  front  door  was  easily  opened  from  the  outside,,  and  Molly  was  out  of 
the  clear  light  of  the  open  air  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  hall ;  she  saw  a 
face  peep  out  of  the  dining-room  before  she  quite  recognized  who  it  was  j 
and  then  Mrs.  Gibson  came  softly  out,  sufficiently  at  least  to  beckon 
her  into  the  room.  When  Molly  had  entered  Mrs.  Gibson  closed  the 
door.  Poor  Molly  expected  a  reprimand  for  her  torn  gown  and  untidy 
appeamnce,  but  was  eoon  relieved  by  the  e:s:prcssion  of  Mrs,  Gibson's 
face — mysterious  and  radiant, 

"  I  have  been  watching  for  you,  dear.  Don't  go  upstairs  into  the 
drawing-room,  love.  It  might  be  a  little  interruption  just  now.  Roger 
Haraley  is  there  with  Cynthia;  and  Fve  reason  to  think,  in  fact  I  did 
open  the  door  unawares,  but  I  shut  it  again  softly^  and  I  don't  think  they 
heard  mc.  Is  not  it  charming?  Young  love,  you  know,  ah,  how  sweet 
it  is  ]  " 

"Do  you  mean  that  Roger  has  proposed  to  Cynthia?  "  asked  Moll}'. 

"  Not  exactly  that.  But  I  don't  know  ^  of  conrse  I  know  nothing. 
Only  I  did  hear  him  say  that  he  had  meant  to  leave  England  without 
speaking  of  his  love,  but  that  the  temptation  of  seeing  her  alone  had 
been  too  great  for  him.  It  was  symptomatic,  was  it  not,  my  dear?  And 
all  I  wanted  was  to  let  it  come  to  a  crisis  without  interruption.  So  I've 
been  watching  for  you  to  prevent  your  going  in  and  disturbing  them," 

'*  But  I  may  go  to  my  own  room,  mayn't  I,"  pleaded  Molly. 

•'  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  a  little  testily.  •*  Only  I  had  expected 
sympathy  from  you  at  bucIi  an  interesting  moment." 

But  Molly  did  not  hear  these  last  words.  She  had  escaped  upstairs, 
and  had  shut  her  door.  Instinctively  she  had  carried  her  leaf  full  of 
blackberries — what  would  blackberries  bfe  to  Cynthia  now  ?  She  felt  as 
if  she  could  not  understand  it  all ;  but  aa  for  that  matter,  what  could  sho 
understand  7  Nothing.  For  a  few  minutes  her  brain  seemed  in  too  great 
a  whirl  to  comprehend  anything  but  that  she  "was  being  carried  on  in 
enrtirs  diurnal  course,  with  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees,  with  as  little 
volition  on  her  part  aa  if  she  were  dead.  Then  the  room  grew  stifling, 
and  instinctively  she  went  to  the  open  casement  window,  and  leant  out, 
gasping  for  breath.  Gradually  the  consciousness  of  the  soft  peaceful  land- 
scape stole  into  her  mind,  and  stilled  the  buzring  confusion.  There,  batheti 
in  the  almost  level  rays  of  the  autumn  sunlight,  lay  the  landscape  she  had 
known  and  loved  from  childhood  ;  as  quiet,  as  full  of  low  humming  life  ag 
it  had  been  at  this  hour  for  maiiy  generations.  The  autumn  flowers 
blazed  out  in  the  garden  below,  the  lazy  cows  were  in  the  meadow  beyond, 
chewing  their  cud  in  the  green  aftermath  ;  the  evening  fires  had  just  bee» 
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ntde  Tip  In  the  cottages  beyond,  in  preparation  for  the  husband's  home- 
comlnjp,  nnd  were  sending  up  Botl  curls  of  blue  smoke  into  ilie  stiJi  air; 
the  children,  let  loose  from  school,  were  shouting  merrily  in  the  distmce, 

ami  sho' Jast  then  she  heard  nearer  aonnds ;  an  opened  door,  steps  on 

rii«  lower  flight  of  stairs.  He  could  not  have  gone  without  even  seeing 
lif!r.  He  never,  ncTcr  would  have  done  so  cruel  a  thing — never  would 
for^tten  poor  little  Molly,  however  happy  he  might  be.    No  !  there 


Bte[ia  and  voices,  and  the  drawing-room  door  was  opened  nnd  shut 
oooe  more.  She  laid  down  her  head  on  her  arms  that  restetl  on  the 
window-Bill,  and  cried, — ehe  had  been  so  distrustful  as  to  have  let  the  idea 
futer  her  mind  that  he  could  go  without  wishing  her  good-by  ;  her,  whom 
hia  mother  had  so  loved,  and  culled  by  the  name  of  his  little  dead  sister. 
And  as  she  thought  of  the  tender  love  Mrs.  Hamley  had  borne  her  she 
cmd  tlie  more,  for  the  vani^^iug  of  such  love  for  her  off  the  lace  of  the 
canh.  Suddenly  the  drawiog-room  door  opened,  and  some  one  was  heard 
ttnaing  upstairs ;  it  was  Cynthia'**  step.  Molly  hastily  wiped  her  eyes, 
uidiAood  up  and  tried  to  look  unconcerned;  it  was  all  she  had  time  to 
do  Woie  Cynthia,  alter  a  little  pause  at  the  closed  door,  had  knocked ; 
»ttd  cm  tti  answer  being  given,  had  said,  without  opening  the  door, — 
•'  Mcllj  1  Mr.  Roger  Hamley  is  here,  and  wants  to  wish  you  good-by 
btSbn  he  goea.*^  Then  she  went  downstairs  again,  as  if  anxious  just  at 
thmt  jnoment  to  avoid  even  so  short  a  tete-a-tute  with  Jlolly,  With  a 
golp  tad  a  fit  of  resolution,  as  a  child  makes  up  its  mind  to  sAi'allow 
B  maieociB  dose  of  medicine,  Molly  went  instantly  downstairs. 

Roger  was  talking  earnestly  to  Mrs.  Gibson  in  the  bay  of  the  window 
nhea  Molly  entered ;  Cynthia  was  standing  near,  hsiening,  but  taking  no 
part  in  the  conversation.  Her  eyes  were  downcast,  and  she  did  not  look 
rs^  aA  Molly  drew  shyly  near. 

fiogtT  was  saying, — **  I  could  never  forgive  myself  if  I  had  accepted  a 
pledge  from  her.  She  shall  be  free  until  my  return  ;  but  the  hope,  the  words, 
her  sweet  goodness,  have  made  me  happy  beyond  description.  Oh,  Molly  ! '' 
sttildvnly  becoming  aware  of  her  presence,  and  turning  to  her,  and  taking 
hex  hand  in  both  of  hia,^ — "  I  think  you  have  long  guessed  my  secret, 
liave  you  not  ?  I  once  thought  of  speaking  to  you  before  I  left,  and 
ocuiftdirig  it  all  to  you.  But  the  temptation  has  been  too  great,  I  have 
told  Cynthia  how  fondly  I  love  her,  as  far  as  words  can  tell;  and  she 

lays **  tljcn  he  looked  at  Cynthia  with  passionate  delight  and  seemed  to 

forget  in  that  gaze  tliat  he  had  left  his  sentence  to  Molly  half  finished. 

Cynthia  did  not  seem  inclined  to  repeat  her  Baying,  whatever  it  was, 
hu*  r  Hpoke  for  her, 

r  sweet  girl  values  your  love  as  it  ought  to  be  valued,  I  am 

And  1  believe,"  lookmg  at  Cynthia  and  Koger  with  intelligent  arch-* 

**  I  could  tell  tales  as  to  tlic  cause  of  her  indisposition  in  the  spring." 

**  Mother/'  isaid  Cyntliia  suddenly,  '^you  know  it  was  no  such  thing. 

Prr.  '  stories  about  me,  I  have  engaged  myself  to  Mr.  Bog>er 

ILn  iseuQugb." 
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"  Enoijgli !  more  than  enough  !  "  said  Roger.  **  I  will  not  accept 
your  pledge.  I  am  bound,  but  you  are  free.  I  like  to  fed  bound,  it 
makes  me  happy  and  at  peace,  but  with  all  the  chances  involved  in  the 
next  two  years,  you  must  not  shackle  yourself  by  promises." 

Cynthia  did  not  speak  at  once;  she  was  evidently  revolving  some- 
thing in  her  own  mind.    Mrs.  Gibson  took  up  the  word. 

"  You  are  very  generous,  I  am  sure.     Perhaps  it  wiH  be  better  not  to 
Mention  it." 

'*  I  would  much  latHer  have  it  kept  a  secret,"  said  Cynthia,  inter- 
rupting. 

**  Cei-tainly,  my  dear  love.  That  was  jnst  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
I  once  knew  a  yotmg  lady  who  heard  of  the  death  of  a  young  man  in 
America,  whom  she  had  known  pretty  well ;  and  she  immediately  said 
ahe  had  been  engaged  to  him,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  on  weeds  ; 
and  it  was  a  false  report,  for  he  came  back  well  and  meny,  and  declared 
to  eveiybody  he  had  never  so  much  as  thought  about  her.  So  it  was  very 
awkward  for  her.  These  things  had  much  better  be  kept  secret  until  the 
proper  time  has  come  for  divulging  them."' 

Even  then  and  there  Cynthia  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
Baying, — "Mamma,  I  will  promise  you  1  won't  put  on  weeds,  whatever 
reports  come  of  Mr,  Roger  Ham  ley/* 

"  Roger,  please  !  "  he  put  in,  in  a  tender  whisper. 

"  And  you  will  all  be  witneiffles  that  he  has  professed  to  think  of  me, 
if  he  is  tempted  afterwards  to  deny  the  fact.  But  at  the  same  time  I  wish 
it  to  be  kept  a  secret  until  his  return — and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  bo  so 
kind  as  to  attend  to  my  wish.  Please,  Roger!  Please,  MoUy  I  Mamma! 
I  must  especially  beg  it  of  you  I" 

Roger  would  have  granted  anything  when  she  asked  lum  by  that 
name,  and  in  that  tone.  He  took  her  hand  in  silent  pledge  of  his  reply. 
Molly  felt  OS  if  she  could  never  bring  herself  to  name  the  atifair  as  a 
common  piece  of  news.     So  it  was  only  Mrs.  Gibson  answered  aloud, — 

"  My  dear  child  !  why  *  especially  '  to  poor  me  ?  You  know  I'm  the 
most  trustworthy  person  alive  !  " 

The  little  pendule  on  the  chLomey-piece  struck  the  half-hour. 

*'  I  must  go  1  "  said  Roger,  in  dismay.  "  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late. 
I  shall  write  from  Paris,     The  coach  will  be  at  the  George  by  thit  time, 

and  will  only  stay  live  minutes.      Dearest   Cynthia "  he  took  her 

hand,  and  then,  as  if  the  temptation  was  irresistible,  he  drew  her  to  him 
and  kissed  her.  "  Only  remember  you  are  free  I  "  said  he,  as  he  released 
her  and  passed  on  to  Mrs.  Gibson. 

"  If  I  had  considered  myself  free,"  said  Cynthia,  bliLshing  a  little, 
but  ready  witli  her  repartee    to  the    last, — '^if   I  had  thought  mysell^ 
free,  do  you  think  I  would  have  allowed  that  ?  "  k 

Then  Moily's  turn  came  ;  and  the  old  brotherly  tendeme^  came  back 
into  his  look,  his  voice,  his  bearing. 

"  Molly  !  you  won  t  forget  me,  I  know  ;  I  shall  never  forget  you,  nor 
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jonar  goodness  lo— her."  Hk  voice  began  to  quiver,  and  it  was  best  to 
be  GOOt.  3fr^.  Gibson  was  pouring  out,  unheard  and  unheeded,  words  of 
fiovwi^ ;  C^'ntiim  was  re-arranging  some  dowers  in  a  vase  on  the  table, 
the  defects  in  which  had  caught  her  artistic  eye,  without  the  conscioiianesa 
pcoetjntliig  to  Uer  rainJ.  Molly  stood,  numb  to  the  heart ;  neither  glad 
nor  tonryv  nor  anything  but  atunsod.  She  felt  the  slackened  touch  of  the 
wann  gmspbg  hand  ;  she  looked  up— ^fortill  now  her  eyes  had  been  down- 
cut,  as  if  thw^e  were  heavy  weights  to  their  lids — and  the  place  was 
cmptj  where  he  had  been ;  hia  quick  step  waa  heard  on  the  stair,  the 
6oot  door  was  opened  and  shut;  and  then  as  quick  as  lightning  MolJy 
nm  0|»  to  llicj  front  attic — the  liimber-rooin,  whofi>2  window  commanded 
the  street  down  which  he  must  poBS.  The  window-ckap  was  unused  and 
guff,  Molly  tugged  at  it — unless  it  was  open,  and  her  head  put  out^  that 
IaK  dbance  would  be  gone. 

**I  must  Bee  him  again;  I  must!  I  must!"  she  wailed  out,  as  she 

igam  palling.     There  he  wa?,  running  hard  to  catch  the  London  coach  ; 

In  logga^  hftd  been  lefl  at  the  George  before  he  came  up  to  wish  die 

GihKma  good- by.      In  all  his  hurry,  Molly  saw  him  turn  round  and 

Ai^ii  lab  efea  &om  the  level  rays  of  tlie  westering  sun,  and  rake  the 

Ivnm  wilh  his  glances — in  hopes,  she  knew,  of  catching  one  mtjre  glimpse 

of  Oputid^    But  apparently  he  saw  no  one,  not  even  Molly  at  the  attic 

CMeneot  \  for  ahe  had  drawn  l>ack  when  he  had  turned,  and  kept  herself 

m  ikadov  ;  for  she  had  no  right  to  put  herself  forward  tta  the  one  to 

vaftili  tad  yearn  for  farewell  signa.     None  came — anotlicr  moment — he 

WIS  cat  of  sight  Ibr  years, 

She  All  at  the  window  softly,  and  shivered  all  over.  She  left  the  attic 
md  urctit  lo  her  own  room ;  but  she  did  not  begin  to  take  off  her  out-of- 
dt        '  till  fehe  heard  Cynthia's  foot  on  the  etaira.     Then  she  hastily 

w*  toilet-table,  and  began  to  untie  her  bonnet-strings  ;  but  they 

wero  in  a  knot,  and  took  time  to  undo.     Cyntlda'a  step  stopped  at  Molly *a 
dcniTi  «lie  opened  it  a  little  and  said, — **  May  I  come  in,  Molly  ?  " 

**  Certainly,*'  said  Molly,  longing  to  be  able  to  aay  "  No "  all  the 
tlizie.  Molly  did  not  turn  to  meet  her,  so  Cynthia  came  up  behind  her, 
md  patting  her  two  han^ls  round  Molly's  waist,  peeped  over  her  shoulder, 
pQCttDg  out  her  lips  to  be  kissed.  Molly  could  not  resist  the  action — the 
■mle  entreaty  for  a  caress.  But  in  the  moment  before  she  had  caught 
fOlUetions  of  the  t^vo  liices  in  the  glass;  her  own,  red-eyed,  pale,  with 
Itps  dyed  with  blackberry  juice,  her  curls  tangled,  her  bonnet  pulled 
awry,  her  gown  torn — and  contriisted  it  mth  Cynthia's  brightncis  and 
bldotn^  and  the  trim  elegance  of  her  dress.  **  Oh  I  it  ia  no  wonder  1  '* 
fJxKight  poor  Molly,  aa  she  turned  round,  and  put  her  arms  round 
CyAihia.  and  laid  her  bead  for  on  instant  on  her  shoulder — the  weary, 
m  I  loving  pillow  in  thai  supreme  moment  I     The 

nt  It  and  had  taken  Cynthia's  two  hands,  and  waa 

holding  her  off  a  iitttc,  the  better  to  read  her  face. 
"  Cynthia !  you  do  love  him  dearly,  don^t  you  ?  " 
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Cynthia  winced  a  little  aside  from  the  penetrating  iteadineas  of  those 
eyes. 

**  You  speak  with  all  the  solemnity  of  xin  adjuration,  Molly !  "  said  she, 
Imighiug  a  little  at  first  to  cover  her  nervousness,  and  then  looking  up  at 
Molly.  "  Don't  you  think  I  have  given  a  proof  of  it  ?  But  you  know  I've 
often  told  you  I've  not  the  gi^  of  loving;  I  said  pretty  much  the  same 
thing  to  him.  I  can  respect,  and  I  fancy  I  can  admire,  and  I  can  like, 
but  I  never  feel  carried  off  my  feet  by  love  for  any  one,  not  even  for  you, 
little  !Molly,  and  I  am  sure  I  love  you  more  than '* 

"  No,  don't !  "  said  Molly,  putting  her  hand  before  Cyntliia^s  mouth,  in 
almost  a  pas^sion  of  impatience.  "  Don't,  don't — I  won^t  hear  you^ — I 
ought  not  to  have  asked  you^ — it  makes  you  tell  lies  I  " 

*'  Why,  Molly ! "  said  Cynthia,  in  her  turn  seeking  to  read  Molly's 
face,  "  what*s  the  matter  with  you  ?     One  might  think  you  cared  for  liiii^H 
yourself.''  tB 

^*  I  ?  "  said  Jlolly,  all  the  blood  niching  to  her  heart  suddenly ;  tlien  it 
returned,  and  she  had  courage  to  speak,  and  she  spoke  the  truth  aa  sho 
believed  it,  though  not  the  real  actual  truth. 

"  I  do  care  ft>r  liim ;  I  think  you  have  won  the  love  of  a  prince  amongst 
men.  AVhy,  I  am  proud  to  remember  that  he  hfia  been  to  me  as  a  brother^ 
and  I  love  lum  as  a  aistcTf  and  I  love  you  doubly  becaiue  he  haa  honoured 
you  with  his  love." 

"  Come,  that*8  not  complimentary  !  "  said  Cynthia,  laughing,  but  not 
ill-pleased  to  hear  her  lover's  praiues,  and  even  willing  to  depreciate  him  a 
little  in  order  to  hear  more, 

"  He's  well  enough,  I  daresay,  and  a  great  deal  too  learned  and  clever 
for  a  stupid  girl  like  me;  but  even  j'ou  must  acknowledge  he  is  very 
jjlain  and  awkward ;  and  1  like  pretty  things  and  pretty  people." 

"  Cynthia,  I  won*t  talk  to  you  about  him.  You  know  you  don't  mean 
what  you  are  saying,  and  you  only  say  it  out  of  contradiction,  because  I 
praise  Iiim,     Ho  shan't  be  i-un  down  by  you^  even  in  joke." 

"  Wellj  then,  we  woD^t  talk  of  him  at  all   I  was  so  surprised  when  he 

began  to  speak — so '*  and  Cynthia  looked  very  lovely,  bluBhing  and 

dimpling  up  iis  she  remembered  his  worda  and  looks.  Suddenly  sho 
recalled  herself  to  the  present  time,  and  her  eye  caught  on  the  leaf  full  of 
blackberries — the  broad  green  leaf,  so  fresh  and  crisp  when  Molly  had 
gathered  it  an  hour  or  eo  ago,  but  now  soft  and  flabby,  and  dying.  Molly 
saw  it,  too,  and  felt  a  strange  kind  of  eympathctic  pity  for  the  poor 
inanimate  leaf. 

"  Oh  1   what  blackberries  1  youVe  gathered  them  for  me,  I  know !  " 
said  Cj'nthia,  sitting  down  and  beginning  to  feed  herself  daintily,  touching 
them  lightly  with  the  ends  of  her  taper  fingers,  and  dropping  each  ripet^H 
berry  into  her  open  month.     When  she  had  eaten  about  half  she  stopped^! 
suddenly  short. 

**  How  I  should  like  to  have  gone  as  far  as  Paris  with  him,"  slie 
exchiimed.    **  I  snppose  it  would  not  have  been  proper ;  but  how  pleasant 
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it  would  haTe  been.  I  remember  at  Boulogne"  (anotlier  blackberry) 
•*liow  I  Uflctl  to  envy  tlie  English  who  were  going  to  Parlw;  it  seemed  to 
mv  tlicn  aa  if  uobody  stopped  at  Boulogne^  but  didl,  stupid  school -girls." 

"  When  will  he  be  there  ?  "  asked  Mo%. 

**Oa  Wednesday,  he  said.  I'm  to  write  to  him  there;  at  any  i-atc 
lie  iM  going  to  write  to  me." 

Molly  went  about  the  adjustment  of  her  dresa  in  a  quiet,  business-like 
nuumor,  not  speaking  much;  Cynthia,  although  sitting  still,  Beemcd  very 
r'^llcsa.     Oh  I  how  much  Molly  wished  that  she  would  go. 

**  Perhaps,  after  idl/'  said  Cynthia,  aiter  a  pause  of  apparent  medita- 
tion, **  we  shall  never  be  married/' 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  sfiid  Molly,  almost  bitterly,  *'You  have 
Bathing  to  make  you  think  so,  I  wonder  how  you  can  bear  to  think  you 
won't,  even  for  a  moment/* 

**  Oh !  "  said  Cynthia;  "you  must  not  go  and  take  me  au  grand 
^Meux.  I  daresay  I  don^t  mean  what  I  say,  but  you  see  everything  sceras 
a  dream  at  present.  Still,  I  think  the  chances  are  equal — the  chances  for 
nnd  against  our  marriage,  I  mean.  Two  years  1  it's  a  long  time ;  he  mny 
cUotige  his  mind,  or  1  may ;  or  some  one  else  may  turn  up,  and  I  may  get 
engaged  to  him  :  what  should  you  think  of  that,  Molly?  I'm  putting  such 
a  gloomy  thing  aa  death  quite  on  one  side,  you  bee ;  yet  in  two  years  how 
much  may  happen," 

•*  Don*t  talk  so,  Cynthia,  please  don^t,"  said  Molly,  piteously,     **  One 

Id  think  you  did  not  care  for  him,  and  he  cares  so  much  for  you  !  ** 

**  Why,  did  I  say  I  did  not  care  for  him  I  I  was  only  calculating  chances. 
I  aiD  sure  I  hope  nothing  will  happen  to  prevent  the  marriage.  Only,  you 
know  it  may,  and  I  tliought  I  was  taking  a  step  in  wisdom,  in  looking 
ferward  to  all  the  evils  that  might  befalL  I  am  sure  all  the  wise  people  I 
haro  ever  known  thought  it  a  virtue  to  have  gloomy  prognostics  of  the 
fy^aanik  But  you're  not  in  a  mood  for  wisdom  or  virtue,  I  see ;  so  I'll  go  and 
'^HsiMdy  for  dinner,  and  leave  you  to  your  vanities  of  dre.^.'* 

She  took  Molly's  face  in  both  her  hands,  belbre  Molly  wag  aware  of 

intenti.jn,  and  kisaed  it  playfuUy.     Tiicn  she  left  Molly  to  herself. 


CHAPTEB  XXXV, 

This  Mothbr's  Mancbuvre. 


Mr.  GiDson  was  not  at  home  at  dinner — detained  by  some  patient, 
moHt  probably.  This  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence ;  but  it  was  rather 
on  unusual  occurrence  for  Mrs,  Gibson  to  go  down  into  the  dining-room 
and  Ait  with  him  as  he  ate  hia  deferrud  meal  when  he  came  in  au  hour  or 
two  later.  In  general,  she  preferred  her  easy-chair,  or  her  corner  of  the 
fiofa,  upstairs  in  the  drawing-room,  though  it  was  very  rarely  that  she 

!ly  to  avail  herself  of  her  stepmother^s  neglected  privilege. 

.u  have  gone  down  and  kept  her  father  company  evviy 
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night  that  lie  had  these  solitary  meala;  but  for  peace  and  qiiietaetti  iihe      ^ 
gave  op  her  own  wishes  on  the  subject. 

Mrs,  Gibson  took  a  seat  by  the  fire  in  the  dining-roora,  and  patiently 
waited  for  the  auspicious  moment  when  Mr.  Gibson,  having  satisfied  his 
healthy  appetite,  turned  from  the  table,  and  took  hia  place  by  her  side. 
She  got  upj  and  with  unaccD^tomcd  attention  ehe  moved  tlie  wine  and 
glasses  so  that  he  could  help  himseli'  witliout  mofing  from  his  chair. 

"  There,  now !  are  you  comfortable  ?  for  I  have  a  great  piece  of  news 
to  tell  you  I  "   eaid  &he,  when  all  was  arranged. 

**  I  thought  there  was  Eomething  on  hand/'  said  he,  amiiing.  "Now 
for  it  I" 

**  Roger  Hamley  has  been  here  this  afternoon  to  bid  us  good-by/' 

**  Good-by  I  Is  he  gone  ?  I  did  not  know  be  was  going  so  soon  1  " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Gibson.  -^H 

"  Yea :  never  mind,  that'a  not  it.**  ^| 

'^  But  tell  me;  has  he  leil  this  neighbourbood ?  I  wanted  to  have 
seen  him." 

'*  Yes,  yes.  He  left  love  and  regret,  and  all  that  sort  of  tiling  for  you. 
Now  let  me  get  on  with  mj  story :  he  found  Cynthia  alone,  proposed  to 
her,  and  was  accepted." 

**  Cynthia  ?  Koger  proposed  to  her,  and  she  accepted  him  ?  "  repeated 
'Mr.  Gibson,  slowly. 

*^  Yea,  to  be  sure.  Why  not  ?  you  speak  as  if  it  was  eomething  so  very 
^nrprising." 

T  "  Did  I  ?  But  I  am  surprised.  He  ja  a  very  fine  young  fellow,  and 
I  wish  Cjrathia  joy ;  but  do  you  like  it  ?  It  will  have  to  be  a  very  long 
engagement." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  she,  in  a  knowing  manner, 

"  At  any  rate  he  will  be  away  for  two  years,"  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

"  A  great  deal  may  happen  in  two  years,"  she  replied. 

**  Yes  I  he  will  have  to  run  many  risks,  and  go  into  many  dangers,  and 
will  come  back  no  nearer  to  the  power  of  maintaining  a  wife  than  when  he 
went  out" 

"I  don't  know  that,''  she  replied,  still  in  the  arch  manner  of  one  poa- 
seasing  superior  knowledge.  '*  A  little  bird  did  tell  me  that  Osborne's  life 
is  not  so  very  secure ;  and  then^^ — what  will  Roger  be  ?     Heir  to  the  estate.'* 

"  Who  told  you  that  about  Osborne?  '*  said  he,  facing  round  upon  her, 
and  frightening  her  with  hia  sudden  sternness  of  voice  and  manner.  It 
seemed  as  if  absolute  fire  came  out  of  hia  long  dark  sombre  eyes.  *'  Who 
told  you,  I  say  ? " 

She  made  a  faint  rally  back  into  her  former  playfulne&t 

"  Why  7  can  you  deny  it  ?     Is  it  not  the  truth  7  " 

"  I  ask  you  again^  Hyacinth,  who  told  you  that  Osborne  Hamiey's  life 
i*;  in  more  danger  than  mine — or  yours?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  in  that  frightening  way.  My  life  is  not  in  danger, 
I'm  sure;  noT  yours  either,  love,  I  hope." 
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He  g«ve  am  impatient  movement,  and  throw  a  wine-gluss  off  the  table. 
For  the  moment  fihe  felt  grateful  for  the  diversion,  and  busied  herself  in 
piolung  up  the  frngtuents :  *^  bita  of  glass  were  bo  dangorous/'  ehc  said. 
Bat  ahe  was  startled  by  a  voice  of  command,  sach  as  she  had  never  }ret 
hflund  from  her  husband. 

^'  Never  mind  the  glass.  I  aak  joa  again,  Hyacinth,  who  told  yon 
asijthing  aboat  Osborne  Hamley's  state  of  health  ?  " 

^  I  am  Bnre  I  wiali  no  harm  to  him,  and  I  daresay  he  ia  in  very  good 
health,,  as  you  say,"  wliispered  she,  at  last. 

"  Who  told ?  "  began  he  again,  sterner  than  ever. 

'*  Well,  if  you  will  know,  and  will  make  such  a  fuss  about  it,**  s^d  fihei 
driven  to  extremity,  "  it  was  you  yourself — ^you  or  Dr.  Nicholia,  I  am  sure 
I  £>i^t  which/' 

"  I  never  spoke  to  y<m  on  the  subject,  and  I  don't  believe  Nicholia  did. 
Yoti  had  better  tell  me  at  once  what  you  are  alluding  to,  £or  Tm  resolved 
m  have  it  out  before  we  leave  this  room." 

"  I  wish  rd  never  mtirried  again,"  she  said,  now  fiiirly  crying,  and 
looldn^^  round  the  room,  as  if  in  vuiu  search  for  a  raouse-hole  in  winch  to 
Hide  Herselfl  Then,  as  if  the  sight  of  the  door  into  the  store-room  gave  her 
«Oixn^,  she  turned  and  faced  him. 

••Toa  should  not  talk  yom*  medical  secrets  so  loud  then,  if  yoti  don't 
vaat  people  to  hear  them.  I  had  to  go  into  the  store-room  that  day 
Dr.  Nicholls  was  here ;  cook  wanted  a  jar  of  preserve,  and  stopped  me  just 
as  I  waa  going  out — ^I  am  anre  it  was  for  no  pleasure  of  mine,  for  I  was 
adlj  •froid  oi'  stickying  my  gloves — it  was  all  that  you  might  have  a  com- 
Ibrtable  dinner." 

She  looked  as  if  she  was  going  to  cry  again,  but  he  gravely  motioned 
her  to  go  on,  mea-ely  sayiog, — 

**  WeU  !  you  overheard  our  conversation,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**  Not  much,'*  she  answered,  eagerly,  almost  relieved  by  being  thus 
helped  oat  in  her  forced  confesdon.     "  Only  a  sentence  or  two/' 

"  What  were  they  ?  "  he  asked. 

*•  Why,  you  had  just  been  saying  something,  and  Dr.  Nicholls  said  : 
*  If  he  has  got  aneurism  of  the  aorta  his  days  are  numbered.' " 

•♦  Wi*ll,     Anything  more  ?  " 

*'  Yeti ;  you  said,  '  I  hope  to  God  I  may  be  mistaken  \  but  there  ia  a 
pretty  dear  indication  of  symptoms,  in  my  opinion/  " 

•*  How  do  you  know  we  were  sp<»aking  of  Osborne  Hamley  ?  *'   he 

naked ;    perhaps  in  hopes  of  throwing  her  off  the  scent.     But  as  soon  aa 

1  that  he  was  descending  to  her  level  of  subterfuge,  she  took 

1  aaid  in  qujlo  a  different  tone  to  the  cowed  one  which  she  had 

t>66D  itaingf 

"Oh  !  I  know,  I  heard  Ids  name  mentioned  by  you  both  before  I 
bogm  to  listen." 


10  now. 
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**  And  pray  how  do  you  come  to  remember  so  exactly  the  came  of  the 
disease  spoken  of  ?  " 

*•  Because  I  went now  don  t  be  angry,  I  really  can't  see  any  harm 

in  what  I  did." 

"  There,  don't  deprecate  angen     You  went " 

*'  Into  the  surgery,  and  look<id  it  out.     Why  might  not  I  ?  '* 

IMr,  Gibson  did  not  answer — did  not  look  at  her.  His  face  was  very 
pnle,  and  both  forehead  and  lips  were  contracted.  At  length  he  roused 
himself,  sighed,  and  said,— 

"  Well !  I  suppose  as  one  brews  one  must  bake  ?  ** 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean/'  pouted  she. 

"  Perhaps  not,'*  he  replied^  **  I  suppose  that  it  was  what  you  heard 
on  that  occasion  that  made  you  change  your  behaviour  to  lioger  Hamley  ? 
I  have  noticed  how  much  more  civd  you  were  to  him  of  kte," 

"  If  you  mean  that  I  have  ever  got  to  like  him  aa  much  as  Osborne, 
you  are  very  luuch  mistaken ;  no,  not  even  though  he  has  offered  to 
Cynlliia,  and  is  to  be  ray  son-in-law." 

"  Let  me  know  the  whole  affair.  You  overheard, — I  will  own  that  it 
was  Osborne  about  whom  we  were  speaking,  though  I  shall  have  sometliing 
to  say  about  that  presently — -and  then,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  you 
clmngcd  your  behaviour  to  Koger,  and  made  him  more  welcome  to  this 
house  tlian  you  had  ever  done  before,  regarding  him  as  proximate  heir  to 
the  Hamley  estates  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  *  proximate.'  ^* 

**Go  into  the  surgery,  and  look  into  the  dictionary  then,"  said  lie, 
losing  his  temper  for  the  iirst  time  during  the  conversation. 

**1  knew,"  said  she  through  sobs  and  teara,  **that  Roger  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  Cynthia ;  any  one  might  see  that ;  and  as  long  as  Roger  was  only 
a  younger  son,  with  no  profession,  and  nothing  but  his  Fellowship,  I 
tliought  it  right  to  diiicourage  him,  as  any  one  would  who  had  a  grain  of 
common  sense  in  them ;  for  a  clumsier,  more  common,  awkward,  stupid 
fellow^  I  never  saw — to  be  called  county^  1  mean." 

**  Take  care ;  you*Il  have  to  eat  your  words  presently  when  you  come 
to  fancy  he'll  have  Hamley  some  day," 

*'  Ko,  I  shan't,"  said  slie,  not  perceiving  his  exact  drift.  "  You  are 
vexed  now  because  it  is  not  Molly  lie's  in  love  with ;  and  I  caH  it  very 
unjust  mid  unfair  to  my  poor  fatherless  girl  I  am  sure  I  have  always 
tried  to  further  Molly's  interests  as  if  slie  was  my  own  daughter.'* 

Mr.  Gibson  was  too  indiiferent  to  this  accusation  to  take  any  notice  of 
it.     He  returned  to  what  was  of  iar  more  importance  to  him. 

"  The  point  I  want  to  be  clear  about  is  this.  Did  you  or  did  you  not 
alter  your  behaviour  to  Roger  in  consequence  of  what  you  overheard  of 
my  professional  conversation  with  Dr.  NichoUs  ?  Have  you  not  lavoured 
his  suit  to  Cynthia  since  then,  on  the  undcratanding  gathert-d  from  that 
conversation  that  he  stood  a  good  chance  of  inheriting  Hamley  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  did|"  said  ^e,  sulkily.     "  And  if  I  did,  I  can't  see  any 
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harm  in  it,  that  I  sbould  be  questioned  as  if  I  were  in  a  wilne«8-box.  He 
WBS  in  love  ¥dth  Cyndiiii  long  before  that  conversation,  and  she  liked  hira 
f*y  murJi.  It  was  not  for  nie  to  cross  the  path  of  true  love.  I  don't  see 
you  would  have  a  mother  love  her  child  if  slie  mav  not  ttim 
.- .  icntal  circumstances  to  her  advantiige.  Perhaps  Cynthia  might  have 
uiod  if  she  had  been  crossed  in  love ;  her  poor  father  was  consumptive/' 

'^  Don't  you  know  that  all  professional  conversations  are  confidential? 
Tl)iit  it  would  be  ihe  most  dishonourable  thing  possible  for  me  to  betray 
if«cruts  whicli  I  learn  in  the  exercise  of  my  profession  7  " 

"  Ve?i,  of  course,  you." 

•*  Well  I  and  are  not  you  and  I  one  in  all  these  respects?    You  cannot 
dishonourable  act  witliout  my  being  inculpated  in  the  disgrace.     If  it 

.1  be  a  deep  dis^jraco  for  me  to  betray  u  professional  secret,  wliat 
would  it  be  for  me  to  trade  on  that  knowledge  ?  '* 

He  was  trying  hard  to  be  patient;  but  the  offence  was  of  that  class 
which  giiUed  him  insupportably, 

*«  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  fcy  trading*  Trading  in  a  daughter's 
nfFeclions  is  the  last  thing  I  should  do;  and  I  should  have  thought  you 
would  be  rather  glad  than  otlicrwiae  to  get  Cynthia  well  married,  and  off 
yoiu  handfl." 

Mr.  Gibson  got  up,  and  walked  about  the  room,  hia  hands  in  his 
poeketff.  Once  or  twice  he  bt-gan  to  speak,  but  he  stopped  impatiently 
»bort  witliout  going  on. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you/'  he  said  at  length,  "  You  either 
crui't  or  won't  see  Avhat  I  mean*  I  am  glad  enough  to  have  Cynthia  here. 
I  bare  given  her  a  tme  welcome^  and  I  sincerely  hope  she  will  find  this 
house  rts  much  a  home  as  my  own  daughter  does.  But  for  the  future  I 
mu5t  look  out  of  my  doors,  and  double-lock  the  approaches  if  I  am  so 

footaab  afl  to However,  that's  past  and  gone ;  and  it  remains  with 

m^  to  prevent  its  recurrence  as  far  as  I  can  for  the  ftiture.     Now  let  us 
hear  the  present  state  of  atTairs," 

"  T  don't  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  anything  about  it.  It  is  a  secret| 
ju^  as  much  as  your  mysteries  are/' 

'•  Very  well ;  you  have  told  me  enough  for  me  to  act  upon,  which  I 

:  certainly  shall  do.     It  was  only  the  other  day  I  promised  the  squire 
\  him  know  if  I  suspected  anything — any  love  affair,  or  entanglement, 
mucli  less  an  engagement,  between  either  of  his  sons  and  our  girls.*' 

"  But  this  is  not  an  engagement  ;  he  would  not  let  it  be  so  ;  if  you 
would  only  listen  to  me,  I  could  tell  you  all.     Only  I  do  hope  you  won't 

!id  tell  tlie  squire  and  everybody.     Cynthia  did  so  beg  that  it  might 

I'O  known.  It  is  only  my  unfortunate  frankness  has  led  me  into  this 
•crape.     I  never  could  keep  a  secret  from  those  whom  I  love." 

*^*I   must  tell  the  squire.     I  shall  not  mention  it  to  any  ono  else. 

Aad  do  you  quite  tliink  it  was  consistent  with  your  general  frankness  to 

1  what  yoii  did,  and  never  to  have  mention«^d  it  to  me? 

told  you  then   that  Dr.  Nicliolls*   opinion  was  decidedly 

VOL*  xir. — ^Ko.  67.  2. 
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opposed  to  mine,  and  that  he  believed  that  the  disturbance  about  which 
I  considtcd  him  on  Osborae'*j  behalf  was  merely  temporary.  Dr.  Nicholla 
wxmld  tell  3'ou  that  Osborne  is  us  likely  as  any  man  to  live  and  marry 
and  beget  children." 

If  there  was  any  skill  used  by  Mr.  Gibson  so  to  ^vord  this  speech 
fus  to  conceal  his  o\m  opinion,  Sirs.  Gibson  was  not  sharp  enough  to 
find  it  out.  She  was  diatnayeJ,  and  Mr.  Gibson  enjoyed  her  dismay ;  it 
restored  him  to  aomething  like  bis  uaual  frame  of  mind. 

"  Let  us  review  this  miafortmie,  Ibr  I  see  you  consider  it  as  such,'* 
said  he. 

"  No,  not  quite  a  misfortune,"  said  she.  *'  But  certididy  if  I  had 
known  Dr.  Nicholla'  opinion "  she  hesitated. 

**  You  Bee  the  advantage  of  always  conaulting  me,"  he  continued 
gravely.     *'  Here  is  Cynthia  engaged " 

''  Not  engaged,  I  told  you  bofore.  He  would  not  allow  it  to  be  con- 
sidered an  engagement  on  her  part." 

"  Well,  entangled  in  a  love  affair  with  a  lad  of  three-and- twenty, 
with  nothing  beyond  his  fellowship  and  a  chance  of  inheriting  an  encum- 
bered esttite  ;  no  profession  even,  abroad  Ibr  two  years,  and  I  must  go  and 
tfll  his  father  all  sibout  it  to-morrow." 

"  O  deiir,  pray  say  that,  if  be  dklikcfi  it,  he  hna  only  to  express  hia 
opinion." 

•*  I  don't  think  you  can  act  without  Cynthia  in  the  affair.  And  if  I 
am  not  mintaken,  Cynthia  will  have  a  pretty  stout  will  of  her  own  on  the 
subject/* 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  she  cares  for  him  very  mucli ;  slie  is  not  one  to  be 
always  i'alling  in  love,  and  she  does  not  take  things  very  deeply  to  heart. 
But  of  course  one  would  not  do  anything  abruptly ;  two  years*  absence 
girea  one  plenty  ot  time  to  turn  oneself  in." 

"But  a  litile  while  ago  we  were  threatened  with  consumption  and 
an  early  death  if  Cynthia's  affections  were  thwarted." 

**  Oh,  you  dear  creatui-e,  how  you  remember  all  my  silly  words  I 
It  might  be ;  you  know  poor  dear  Mr,  Kirkpatrick  was  conBumptive,  and 
Cynthia  may  have  inherited  it,  and  a  great  sorrow  might  bring  out  tl)e 
latent  seeds.  At  times  I  am  so  icarfuJ,  But  I  dare  say  it  is  not  probable, 
for  I  don't  think  she  takes  things  very  deeply  to  heart," 

"  Then  1  am  quite  at  liberty  to  give  up  the  alliiir,  acting  as  Cynthia's 
proxy,  if  the  squire  diiiapproves  of  it  ?  " 

Poor  Mrs.  Gibson  was  in  a  strait  at  this  question. 
"  No  t  "  she  said  at  last.     **  We  cannot  give  it  up,     I  am  sure  Cynthia 
would  not;  especially  if  ehe  thought  others  were  acting  for  her.     And  he 
really  is  very  much  in  love.     I  wish  he  were  in  Osborne's  place." 

'•  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  should  do  ?  "  said  Mr.  Gibson,  in  real  earnest. 
*'  However  it  may  be  brought  about,  here  are  two  young  people  in  love 
with  each  other.  One  is  as  fine  a  young  fellow  as  ever  breathed ;  the 
Other  a  Tery  pretty,  lively,  agreeable  girl.     The  father  of  the  young  man 
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bs  loLdy  Jind  it  ia  most  likely  be  frill  blu^er  and  oppose  ;  for  there  is 
Bft  doilbi  it  k  aa  imprudent  uHlii;  as  liir  as  money  goes.  But  let  them 
hm  Atcadj  und  patient,  and  a  better  lot  need  await  bo  youag  woman.  I 
Molr  wiah  it  wort*  MulIy^B  good  fortune  to  meet  with  Buch  atJoUier." 

"1  will  try  fur  iicrj  1  will  indeed,"  ismd  Mrs.  Gibson,  relieved  by  kij 
difloga  of  tone. 

^No,  doo't.  tEluit's  one  thiiig  I  forbid.  Til  have  no  'trying*  for 
MoUy." 

*  ^'  Im't  be  angry,  dear  !  Do  you  know  I  vnas  quite  afraid  you 
Wei^  '  loso  your  temper  at  one  time  !  " 

**  ii  would  h&ye  been  of  no  use  !  ^'  s^d  he,  gloomily,  getting  up  as  if 
to  dode  the  sitting.  His  wife  was  only  too  ghid  to  make  her  escape.  The 
cnoji^gsd  intvorlew  had  not  been  satisfactory  to  either.  Mr.  Gibson  had 
boeii  oontpeliad  to  face  and  acknowledge  the  fiict  that  the  wife  he  had 
chotscn  h»d  a  very  difiercnt  sUiidurd  of  conduct  to  that  which  he  had 
opiiekl  all  Ins  life,  and  had  hoped  to  hare  seen  inculcated  in  his  daughter. 
Hft  WBi  mocf»  irdtated  than  he  chose  to  show  ;  for  tliere  was  so  much  of 
«d^mpKNM:h  in  his  irrilatiuu  that  he  kept  the  feeling  to  himself,  brooded 
n,  and  allowed  a  feeling  of  suspicioui*  dissati&t'action  with  hia  wife  to 
lap  ia  iiiii  luiiid,  which  extended  itself  by-and-by  to  the  innocent 
Gfnihii,  and  caused  his  manner  to  both  mother  and  daughter  to  assiune  a 
ccctois  cttti  severity,  which  took  the  latter  at  any  rate  with  eitrerae  sur- 
prise. But  on  the  present  occasion  hfc  followed  his  wife  up  to  the  diawiug- 
lOMD,  aod  gravely  congnitulatcd  the  listonished  Cynthia. 

^iias  mamma  told  you  ?  ''  said  she,  shooting  an  indignant  glance  at 
hm  ■MilJHir  *^  It  is  hardly  ao  engagement ;  and  we  all  pledged  ourselves 
to  hecft  U  a  secret,  mamma  among  the  rest !  *' 

"  Bui^  my  dtaarest  Cynthia,  you  could  not  expect — you  could  not  have 
%ruhed  me  to  keep  a  secret  iVom  my  husband  7  ^'  pleaded  Mrs.  Gibson. 

**  2ii>f  perhaps  not.  At  any  rate,  sir,"  said  Cynthia,  turning  towards 
lum  with  graceful  frankness,  "  I  am  glad  you  should  know  it.  You  have 
•ivQQrs  b«en  a  most  kind  friend  to  me,  and  I  daresay  I  ahould  have  told 
jom  toyaelf,  but  1  did  not  want  it  named ;  if  you  pleaae,  it  must  still  be 
A  Mcmt.  In  fact,  it  ia  hardly  an  eugugement — ^he  "  (she  bluslied  and 
sparkled  a  Utile  at  tho  cupluiisni,  wliich  imphed  that  there  was  but  one 
••h©**  pnsEicsitin  her  thoughts  at  the  moment)  *' would  not  allow  me  to 
htit''  nmisc  until  hia  return  !  " 

.  gravely  at  lier,  inespoufiive  to  hor  winning  looks, 
which  at  the  moment  reminded  him  too  forcibly  of  her  moUier*s  ways. 
Then  be  took  her  hanJ,  and  aaid,  seriously  enough,— 

**  I  hope  you  are  worthy  of  liim,  CjTitliia,  for  you  have  indeed  drawn 

uever  known  a  truer  or  warmer  heart  than  Itoger's ; 

.  liim  boy  and  man." 

r   ieit  as  if  she  could  have   tlianked  her  lather  aUmd  for  thia 

i.zi..,i     iv  In  the  value  of  him  who  was  gone  away.     But  Cynthia  pouted 

•  li;**ic  ijKhi'j  she  amiled  up  in  his  ilice. 
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"  You  arc  not  complimentary,  are  you,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  **  said  ahe.  "  He 
thinks  me  worthy,  I  suppose  ;  and  if  you  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  him, 
you  ought  to  respect  his  judgment  of  me."  If  she  hoped  to  provoke  » 
compliment,  she  was  disappointed,  for  Mr,  Gibson  let  go  of  her  hand  in  an 
absent  manner,  and  sate  down  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  fire,  gazing  at  the 
wood  embers  aa  if  hoping  to  read  the  future  in  them,  ^lolly  saw  Cynthia's 
eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  followed  her  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  whcr© 
she  had  gone  to  seek  some  working  matcriak. 

"  Dear  Cynthia,"  was  all  she  said ;  but  she  pressed  her  hand  while 
trying  to  assist  in  the  search, 

**  Ohj  Molly,  I  am  so  fond  of  your  &ther  ;  what  makes  him  speak  so  to 
me  to*nigbt  ? " 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Molly ;  **  perhaps  he^s  tired." 

They  were  recalled  from  ftirther  conversation  by  Mr,  Gibson.  He 
had  roused  himself  from  his  reverie,  and  was  now  addressing  Cynthia, 

*'  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  it  a  breach  of  confidence^  Cynthia,  but  I 
must  tell  the  squire  of — of  what  Iiaa  taken  place  to-day  between  you  and 
his  Bon.  I  have  bound  myself  by  a  promise  to  him.  Ho  was  afraid — it's 
as  well  to  tell  you  the  truth- — he  was  afraid  *'  (an  emphasis  on  this  lust 
ivord)  *'of  something  of  this  kind  between  his  sons  and  one  of  you  two 
girls.  It  was  only  tlie  other  day  I  assured  him  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  on  foot ;  and  I  told  him  then  1  would  inform  him  at  once  if  I  saw 
any  symptoms," 

Cynthia  looked  extremely  annoyed. 

"  It  was  the  one  thing  I  stipubted  for^ — secrecy." 

**  But  why  7  "  siiid  Mr.  Gibson,  **  I  can  xmderstand  your  not  wtshiiig 
to  have  it  made  public  under  the  present  circumstances.  But  the  nearest 
friends  on  both  sides  I     Surely  you  can  have  no  objection  to  that  7  '* 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  said  Cynthia;  "  I  would  not  have  had  any  one  know  if  I 
could  have  helped  it,'* 

"  I  am  almost  certain  Roger  will  tell  his  father/^ 

"  No,  he  won*t,"  said  Cynthia;  "  I  made  him  promise,  and  I  think  he 
is  one  to  respect  a  promise  " — with  a  glance  at  her  mother,  who,  feeling 
herself  in  disgrace  with  both  husband  and  child,  was  keeping  a  judicioua 
silence. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  the  story  would  come  with  so  much  better  a  grace 
from  hira  that  I  shall  give  him  the  chance  ;  I  won't  go  over  to  the  Hatl  till 
the  end  of  the  week  ;  he  may  have  written  and  told  his  father  before  then." 

Cynthia  held  her  tongue  for  a  little  while.  Then  she  said,  with  tearful 
pettifihneaa,*— 

"  A  man's  promise  is  to  override  a  woman's  wish  then,  is  it  7  " 

**  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not." 

'*  Will  yoni  trust  in  my  reasons  when  I  tell  you  it  will  cause  me  a  great 
deal  of  distress  if  it  gets  known  ?  "  She  said  this  in  so  pleading  a  voice, 
that  if  Mr.  Gibson  had  not  been  thoroughly  displeased  and  annoyed  by  Im 
previous  conversation  with  her  mother,  he  must  have  yielded  to  her.     As 
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k  wan,  he  said  coldlj,  — "  Telling  Roger'*  father  La  not  making  it 
paliUo.  I  doa'l  like  Uiis  exaggerated  desire  for  such  secrecy,  CyatJiia. 
It  «e60QS  to  me  xts  if  something  more  than  was  apparent  waa  concealed 
behitid  iL^' 

**Cooi€,  Mollj,"  said  Cynthia,  suddenly j  "let  us  sing  that  duet  I've 
been  teschiog  you ;  it  a  better  than  talking  as.  we  are  doings" 

h  WM  II  little  lively  French  duct.  Molly  sang  it  carelessly^  with 
UeftTinem  at  her  heart  f  but  Cynthia  sang  it  with  spirit  and  apparent 
BMsrrbsent  ;  only  she  broke  down  in  hysterica  at  last,  and  flew  upstairs 
to  her  own  room.  Molly,  heeding  nothing  else — ^neither  lier  father  nor 
lIcB.  GlbaoQ^a  words — followed  her,  and  found  the  door  of  her  bedroom 
locked,  and  for  aU  reply  to  her  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  come  in,  she 
hoird  Cynthia  sobbing  and  crying. 

It    wfta  more  tlian  a  week  afler  the  incidents  last  recorded  before 

Mr.  GibaDO  found  himself  at  liberty  to  call  on  the  squire ;  and  he  heartily 

iNptd  t2ut  long  before  then,  Roger's  letter  might  haye  arrived  from  Paris, 

idUisg  Ills  iatlicr  the  whok  story.     But  he  saw  at  the  first  glance  that  the 

iqjQtxm  bad  heard  nothing  unusual  to  disturb  his  ^uanimity,     lie  •wim 

looting  better  tlian  he  had  done  for  months  past ;  the  light  of  hope  was  in 

hit  cytiy  hiM  face  seemed  of  a  healthy  ruddy  colour,  gained  partly  by  his 

rwBSspCMQ   of  out-of-door   employment   in   the   superintendence  of  the 

wetkM,  aad  partly  because  the  happiness  he  had  lately  had  through  Roger*9 

iD«m,  caused  his  blood  to  flow  with  regular  vigour.     He  had  felt  Roger's 

goco^  aimy,  it  is  true ;  but  whenever  the  sorrow  of  parting  with  him 

fnwoil  too  heavily  upon  hira,  ho  filled  his  pipe,  and  smoked  it  out  over  a 

kaig,  ilow,  deliberate  re-perusal  of  Lord  Holhngford*8  letter,  every  word 

<ir which  be  knew  by  heart;  but  expressions  in  which  he  made  a  pretence 

to  hioMalf  of  doubting,  that  he  might  have  an  excuse  for  looking  at  his 

•Qo't  |>Taises  once  again.     The  first  greetings  over,  Mr.  Gibion  plunged  into 

\m  subject. 

**  Any  news  from  Roger  yet  ?  " 

"  Oh,  jes ;  here's  his  letter,**  said  the  squire,  producing  his  black 
lealher  cufe,  m  which  Roger's  missive  had  been  placed  along  with  the 
Other  Tery  heterogeneous  contents. 

fttr.  Gibson  read  it,  hardly  seeing  the  words  after  he  had  by  one  rapid 
glance  assured  himself  that  there  was  no  mention  of  Cynthia  in  it. 

**  Hum  !  I  see  he  does  not  name  one  very  important  event  that  has 
br&Uen  liirn  since  he  leil  you,''  said  Mr.  Gibson,  seizing  on  the  first  words 
thai  cameu  "  I  believe  Tin  committing  a  breacli  of  confidence  on  one 
lide  ;  but  Vm  going  to  keep  the  promise  I  made  the  last  time  I  was  here. 
I  find  there  is  something — something  of  tlic  kind  you  apprehended — you 
iinder(tand — between  him  and  my  step-daughter,  Cynthia  Kirkpatrick. 
ilc  called  at  our  house  to  wiali  us  good-by,  while  waiting  for  the  London 

ih^  found  her  alone,  and  spoke  to  her.     They  don*t  call  it  an  engage- 

Dt,  but  ifC  ctairse  it  is  one." 

•'Give  me  back  the  letter/'  said  the  fiquire»  in  a  constrained  kind  of 
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Til  en  be  rc^d  it 


if  ho  had  not 


mastered  its 
ircH   \u'.  had 


previous  1 
contents,  and  as  if  there  might  be  some  sentence  or  sent 
orerlookecL 

**  No  !  "  he  Faid  at  last,  with  a  sigh.  "  lie  tells  me  nothing  aliout  it. 
Lads  may  play  at  confidencts  with  their  fathers^  but  they  keep  a  ileal 
back."  The  squire  appeared  more  diwippointed  at  not  having  heard  of 
this  straight  from  Roger  than  displeased  at  the  fact  itseh^,  Mr*  Gibsoa 
thought.     But  he  let  him  take  his  time. 

"  He's  not  the  eldest  son,"  continued  t!ie  squire,  talking  ns  it  were  to 
himseU'.  **  But  it's  not  the  matcli  I  .should  have  planned  ibr  him.  How- 
came  you^  sir,"  said  he,  firing  round  on  Mr.  Gibson,  suddenly — "to  say 
when  you  were  kst  here,  that  there  was  nothing  betvreea  my  eons  and 
either  of  your  girls  ?     Why,  this  must  hftTe  been  going  on  all  the  time  I  " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  was.  But  I  was  as  ignorant  about  it  as  the  babe  unborn. 
I  only  heard  of  it  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  Roger's  departure.'* 

"  And  that's  a  week  ago,  sir.     What's  kept  you  quiet  ever  since  ?  " 

"  I  thought  that  Roger  would  tell  you  himself." 

"  That  shows  youVe  no  sons.  More  than  half  their  life  ia  unknown  lo 
their  fathers.  Why,  Osborne  there,  we  live  together — that's  to  say,  we 
have  our  meals  together,  and  we  sleep  under  the  iiame  roof — and  yct^^ 
Well  I  well  I  life  is  as  God  lias  made  it.  You  say  it's  not  an  engagement 
yet  ?  But  I  wonder  what  Fm  doing  ?  Hoping  ibr  my  lad's  disappointment  in 
the  folly  lie*8  set  his  heart  on^ — and  just  when  he's  been  helping  roe.  Is 
it  a  folly,  or  is  it  not?  I  ask  you,  Gibson,  for  you  must  know  this  girl. 
She  has  not  much  money,  I  supipose  ?  " 

<*  About  thirty  pounds  a  year,  at  my  pleamire  during  her  mother's  life. 

"Whew  J  It's  well  he'»  not  Osborne.  They'll  have  to  wait.  What 
family  is  she  of?  None  of  'em  in  trade,  I  reckon,  from  her  being  so 
poor?" 

"  I  believe  her  father  was  grandson  of  a  certain  Sir  Gerald  EirVpatrick. 
Her  mother  tells  me  it  is  an  old  baronetcy.  I  know  nothing  of  such 
tilings." 

*'  That's  something.  I  do  know  something  of  such  things,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  call  them,     I  like  honourable  blood," 

Mr.  Gibson  could  not  help  saying,  "  But  I'm  afraid  that  only  one- 
eighth  of  Cynthia's  blood  ia  honourable  ;  I  know  nothing  further  of  her 
relations  excepting  the  fact  that  her  father  was  a  curate." 

"Professional.  That's  a  step  above  trade  at  any  rate.  How  old 
is  she?" 

"  Eighteen  or  nineteen." 

"Pretty?*' 

"  Yes,  I  tliink  so ;  most  people  do  ;  but  it  is  all  a  matter  of  taste. 
Come,  squire,  judge  for  yourself  Ride  over  and  take  lunch  with  iis  anj* 
day  you  like.  I  may  not  be  in  ;  but  her  mother  will  be  there,  and  you 
can  make  acquaintance  with  your  son's  future  wife." 

This  was  going  too  fast,  however  ;  presuming  too  much  on  the  quiet- 


sen  witk   which  the  squire  had   been   questioning  him.     Mr.   narnley^ 
draw  back  within  hia  alielJ»  and  spoke  in  a  surly  nKinncr  as  he  replied, — 

*'  Rogcr*a  *  future  wife  1 '  he*ll  be  wiser  by  the  time  he  coxnas  home. 
Two  jesurm  among  the  black  folk  will  have  put  more  sense  in  him." 

"Powibl^,  but  not  probable,  I  diould  say,"  replied  Mr.  Gibson. 
**  Btaok  folk  are  not  remarkable  for  their  powers  of  reasoning,  I  believe, 
IP  thatL  they  hare  not  much  chance  of  altering  his  opinion  by  argument, 
eren  if  thej  uiiderBtc»od  each  other's  language  ;  :md  certainly  if  he  aharos 
ny  taatc,  their  peculiarity  of  complexion  will  only  make  hira  appreciate 
w^te  tkiTis  the  mora/' 

•*  But  you  mid  it  was  no  engagement,"  growled  the  squire,  "  If  he 
tUaks  better  of  it,  you  won't  keep  him  to  jjt,  will  you  ?  " 

"  If  ha  wishes  to  break  it  off,  I  shall  certainly  advise  Cynthia  to  bo 
Ci|tial]j  willing,  that's  all  I  can  say.  And  I  Bee  no  reason  for  discussing 
tiw  affiur  further  at  present.  I  have  told  you  how  matters  stand  because 
1  prcmissd  you  I  would,  if  I  saw  anything  of  this  kind  going  on.  But 
la  the  ureemit  condition  of  things,  we  can  neither  make  nor  mar ;  we  can 
mAf  WKOU^     And  he  took  up  his  hat  to  go.     But  the  squire  was  dis- 


*Ikn*t  gjo,  Gibson.     Don't  take  oflfence  at  what  Tvo  s^d,  though  Tm 
I  dm*!  know  why  you  should.     What  is  the  girl  like  in  herself?  " 
^IiioD^  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Gibson.     But  be  did;  only 
ht  vj»  wzedf  and  did  not  choose  to  understand. 

"  Is  she — well,  is  she  like  your  Molly  ?^sweLt- tempered  and  sensible 
— wHb  her  gloves  always  mended,  and  nea^t  about  the  feet,  and  ready  to 
do  ujthing  one  asks  her  just  as  if  doing  it  was  the  very  thing  Ae  liked 
betf  in  the  world  ?  " 

Mr.  Gibson*s  face  relaxed  now,  and  he  could  TiaderBtand  all  the  equire's 
brr  ticea  and  unejc plained  meanings. 

itnich  prettier  than  Molly  to  begin  with,  and  has  very  winning 
mjK  She  is  always  well-dressed  and  smart-looking,  and  I  know  she 
has  not  much  to  spend  on  her  clothes,  and  always  docs  what  she  is  asked 
to  dOf  aud  is  ready  enough  with  her  pretty,  lively  answers.  I  don't  think 
I  ever  saw  her  out  of  temper  ;  but  then  I'm  not  sure  if  she  takes  things 
ktenly  Uf  heart,  and  a  certain  obtuseneas  of  feeling  goes  a  great  way 
lontas^  a  character  for  good  temper,  Tve  observed.  Altogether  I  think 
is  one  in  a  hundred.^' 

squire  nif'lit«tijd  a  little.  "  Your  Molly  is  one  in  a  lliouaand^  to  my 

iDiDd-     But  thco  you   see  she  oomes  of  no  family  at  all, — and  1  don't 

foppuse  slie'll  have  a  chance  of  much  money."    This  he  said  as  if  he  were 

ihinking  aloud,  and  without  reference  to  Mr.  Gibson,  but  it  nettled  the 

'  nan*  and  he  replied  somewhat  impatiently, — 

ut  as  there  is  no  question  of  Molly  in  this  business,  I  don't 
lee  th«  une  of  briogiog  her  name  iu,  and  considering  either  her  family 
«  her  fcirtuue." 

**  No,  to  be  fttr©  not,**  said  the  squire,  rouging  up.     "  My  wits  had 
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gone  far  afield,  and  I'll  own  I  was  only  tkinking  what  a  pity  it  was  s^e 
would  not  do  lor  Osborne.  But  of  course  it's  out  of  the  question — out  of 
tlie  question." 

**  Yes/*  said  Mr*  Gibson,  "  and  if  you  will  excuse  me,  squire,  I  really 
mTist  go  now,  and  then  you'O  be  at  liberty  to  »end  your  wita  afield 
uaiaterrupted."  This  time  he  was  at  the  door  before  the  squire  called  hioi 
back.  He  stood  impatiently  hitting  hia  top-boota  with  hi:J  riding- whip, 
waiting  for  the  intenuinable  last  words. 

"  I  Bay,  Gibson,  we're  old  friends,  and  you're  a  fool  if  you  take  any- 
thing I  aay  as  an  oifence.  Madaxn  your  wife  and  I  did  not  bit  it  off  the 
only  time  I  ever  saw  her.  I  won't  say  she  was  silly,  but  I  think  one  of 
ujs  was  silly,  and  it  was  not  me.  However,  well  pass  that  over.  Suppose 
you  bring  her,  and  this  girl  Cynthia  (which  is  as  outlandish  ft  Christian 
name  as  Vd  wish  to  hear),  and  liitlu  Holly  out  here  to  lunch  some  day, — - 
I'm  more  at  my  ease  in  my  own  house, — and  Fm  more  sure  to  be  civil, 
too.  We  need  say  nothing  about  Eoger, — neither  the  lass  nor  me, — and 
you  keep  your  wife's  tongue  quiet,  if  you  can.  It  will  only  be  like 
a  compliment  to  you  on  your  marriage,  you  know — and  no  one  must 
take  it  for  anything  more.  Jklind^  no  allusion  or  mention  of  Roger,  and 
this  piece  of  folly.  I  shall  see  the  girl  then,  and  I  can  judge  her  for 
myself;  for,  as  you  say,  that  will  ha  the  bent  plan.  Osborne  will  be 
here,  too  ;  and  he's  always  in  hia  element  talking  to  women,  I  eonietiuiea 
think  he's  half  a  woman  himself,  he  spends  so  much  money  and  is  so 
unreasonable." 

The  squire  was  pleased  with  his  own  speech  and  hid  own  thought, 
and  smiled  a  little  a»  he  finished  speaking.  Mr.  Gibson  was  bolh  pleasi'd 
and  amused ;  and  lie  smiled  too,  anxious  as  he  was  to  be  gone.  The 
next  Thursday  was  soon  fixed  upon  as  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Gibson  was 
to  bring  liis  womenkind  out  to  the  Hall,  He  thought  that  on  tlie  whole 
the  interview  had  gone  off  a  good  deal  better  than  he  had  expected,  and 
felt  rather  proud  of  the  invitation  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  There- 
fore ilrs.  Gibson's  manner  of  receiving  it  was  an  annoyance  to  him.  She 
meanwhile  had  been  considering  herself  as  an  injured  woman  ever  since 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  Roger^s  departure  ;  what  business  had  any  one 
had  to  speak  as  if  the  chances  of  Osborne's  life  being  prolonged  were 
infinitely  small,  if  in  fact  the  matter  was  uncertain  ?  She  liked  Osborne 
extremely,  much  better  than  Roger ;  and  would  gladly  have  schemed  to 
secure  him  for  Cyntbia,  if  she  had  not  shrunk  from  the  notion  of  her 
daughter's  becoming  a  widow.  For  if  Mrs.  Gibson  had  ever  felt  anything 
acutely  it  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  and,  amiably  callous  as  she 
was  in  most  things,  she  recoiled  from  exposing  her  daughter  wilfully  to 
the  same  kind  of  suffering  which  she  herself  had  experienced.  But  if  she 
had  only  known  Dr,  Nicholls'  opinion  she  would  never  have  favoured 
Hoger'a  suit;  never.  And  then  Mn  Gibson  liimself ;  why  was  he  so  cold 
and  reserved  in  hia  treatment  of  her  since  that  night  of  exi^Ianation  ?  she 
hjid  done  nothing  wrong;  yet  ahe  was  treated  as  though  she  were  in 
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dujgraoe.  And  everything  about  the  house  was  flat  just  nnvr.  She  even 
nuAcd  the  littJe  excitement  of  Roger's  visits,  and  the  watching  of  his 
att£OtioDS  to  Cjnthia.  Cynthia  too  was  silent  enough  j  and  as  for  Molly, 
the  WIS  al»eoluteJy  dull  and  out  of  spirits,  a  state  of  mind  eo  annoying 
to  Mrs.  Gibson  just  now,  that  she  vented  some  of  her  diHcontent  upon  the 
poor  girl,  from  whom  ihe  feared  neither  compJxunt  nor  repartee. 


CHAPTEU   XXXVL 

Domestic   Biplomacy. 

Tire  eve&isg  of  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Gibson  had  been  to  see  tlie  squire, 

tbe  tliree  women  were  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  for  Mr.  Gibson  had 

liad  a  long  round  and  was  not  as  yet  come  in*     They  had  had  to  wait 

dumer  for  him  ;   and  for  some  time  after  his  return  there  wai  nothing 

4oiie  or  nid  but  what  related  to  the  necessary  businc^ss  of  eating.     ^Ir. 

GibMNi  v^  perhaps,  as  well  satistied  with  his  day's  work  us  any  of  the 

ter;  for  ikis  visit  to  the  squire  had  been  weighing  on  his  mind  ever 

since  He  bod  heard  of  the  state  of  things  between  Roger  and  Cyntliia.     He 

jd  not  like  the  having  to  go  and  tell  of  a  love  affair  bo  soon  afler  he  had 

hiti  belief  that  no  such   thing  existed  ;   it  was  a  confession  of 

lily  which  is  distasteful  to  most  men.     If  the  arjuire  had  not  been  of 

licious  and    simple  a   nature,  he  might    have  drawn    his  own 

from  the  apparent  concealment  of  faets,  and  felt  doubtful  of 

Kr.  Qibson^i  perfect  honesty  in  the  business ;  but  being  what  he  was,  there 

no  danger  of  such  unjust  raisapprehenaion.     Still   Mr,  Gibson  knew 

^ike  liot  luitfty  temper  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  had  expected  more  violence 

'Imgosge  than  he  really  encountered ;  and  the  last  arrangement  by  which 

piitliiA,  her  mother,  and  Molly — wlio,  as  Mr.  Gibson  thought  to  himselfj 

lad  nniled  at  the  thought,  was  sure  to  be  a  peacemaker,  and  a  swe<i!t€ner 

of  iatercour^ve — -were  to  go  to  the  Hall  and  make  acfiuaintaiice  with  the 

»]iiire,  appeared  like  a  great  success  to  Mr.  Gibson,  for  achievjjig  which  lie 

hek  not  A  little  credit  to  himself.     Altogether,  he  was  more  cheerful  and 

UiAd  than  he  had  been  for  many  days  ;  and  when  he  came  up  into  the 

iimring-rcvom  for  a  few  minutes  after  dinner,  bef jre  going  out  again  to  see 

liii  town -patients,  he  whistled  a  little  undcT  his  breath,  as  he  stood  with 

liiji  buck  to  t!ie  fire,  looking  at  Cynthia,  and  thinking  that  he  had  not  done 

W  Justice  when  describing  her  to  the  squire.     Now  tliis  soft,  almost 

whistling,  was  to  Mr.  Gibson  what  puning  is  to  a  cat.    He  could 

have  done  it  with  an  anxious  case  on  hk  mind,  or  when  he  was 

^aaojtd  by  human  folly,  or  wlien  he  was  hungry,  than  he  could  have 

irwo  througli  tl>e  air.     Molly  knew  all  this  by  instinct,  and  was  happy 

vtthout  being  aware  of  it,  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  low  whistle  which 

•I*  no  music  after  all.     But  Mrs.  Gibson  did  not  like  this  trick  of  her 

iiQibaod*s ;  it  was  not  refined  she  thought,  not  even  *^  artistic ;  **  if  she 
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could  hare  called  it  by  this  fine  word  it  would  liave  compensated  lier  for 
the  want  of  refinement.  To-night  it  was  particuJarly  irritating  to  her 
nerves;  but  since  her  conversation  with  Mr.  Gibson  about  Cynthia's 
engagement,  she  had  not  felt  herself  in  a  sufficiently  good  position  to 
couiplaiii. 

Mr.  Gibson  began, — ^**  Well,  Cynthia;  I  have  seen  the  squire  to-day, 
and  made  a  clean  breast  of  it/' 

Cynthia  looked  up  quickly,  questioning  with  her  eyes ;  MoUy  stopped 
her  netting  to  listen;  no  one  spoke. 

"  You're  all  to  go  there  on  Thursday  to  lunch  ;  ha  mked  you  all,  and  I 
promised  fur  you." 

Still  no  reply  ;   natural,  perhaps,  but  very  flat. 

"You'll  be  glad  of  that,  CynthJa,  shan't  you?"  asked  Mr.  Gibson, 
"  It  may  he  a  little  formidable,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  a 
good  understanding  between  you/' 

"  Thank  you  !  "  said  ahe,  with  an  effort.  "  But^— but  won't  it  make 
it  public  ?  1  do  80  wish  not  to  have  it  kno^vn,  or  talked  about,  not  till  he 
comes  back  or  cloie  upon  the  marnage." 

**  I  don't  see  how  it  should  make  it  public,"  said  Mr.  Gibson.  **  My 
wife  goes  to  lunch  with  my  friend,  and  kikes  her  daughters  with  her — • 
there's  nothing  in  that,  is  there  ?  *' 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  go,'*  put  in  Mrs.  Gibson.  She  did  not 
know  why  she  said  it,  for  she  fully  intended  to  go  all  the  time;  buthavinc: 
Bttid  it  she  was  bound  to  stick  to  it  for  awhile;  and,  with  such  a  hushiuid 
as  hers,  the  hard  nccesisity  was  sure  to  fall  upon  her  of  having  to  find  a 
reason  for  her  saying.     Then  it  came  quick  and  sharp. 

♦'  Why  not  ?  "  said  he,  turning  roimd  npon  her. 

^*  Oh,  because — because  I  tliink  lie  ougtit  to  have  ciilled  on  Cvnthia 
first  ;  I've  that  sort  of  Bensitiveneas  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  her  being 
slighted  becautje  she  is  poor." 

'*  Nonsense !  "  «iid  Mr,  Gibson.  "  I  do  assure  you,  no  slight  whatever 
was  intended.  He  does  not  wish  to  speak  about  the  engagement  to  any- 
one— not  even  to  Osborne — that's  your  wish,  too,  ia  it  not,  Cynthia  ?  Nor 
does  he  intend  to  mention  it  to  any  of  you  when  you  go  there ;  but, 
naturally  enough,  he  want^s  t^o  make  acquaintance  with  his  futtwe  daughter- 
in-law.  If  he  deviated  bo  much  ii'om  his  usual  course  as  to  come  calling 
here " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  him  to  come  calh'ng  here,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson^ 
interrupting.  **  He  wna  not  so  very  agreeable  the  only  time  he  did  come. 
But  I  am  that  sort  of  a  character  that  I  cannot  put  up  with  any  neglect  of 
persons  I  love,  just  because  they  are  not  smiled  upon  by  fortune.'^  She 
sighed  a  little  ostentatiously  as  she  ended  her  sentence. 

**Well,  then,  you  won't  go  I "  Baid  Mr.  Gibson,  provoked,  but  not 
wishing  to  have  a  long  discussion,  especially  an  he  felt  hia  temper  going. 

"  Do  you  wish  it,  Cynthia  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  anxious  for  an  excuse 
to  yield. 


Btit  Ber  tlaugliter  wafl  qmte  aware  of  this  motive  for  the  question, 
and  replied  qoictly, — ^*  Not  jiarticuk3*l)%  mamma.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
refuse  the  invitation." 

*'  It  is  already  accepted,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  almoat  ready  to  vow  that  ho 

d  never  agiia  meddle  in  any  affair  in  which  women  were  coriceniod, 

would  efiectuaily  shut  him  out  from  all  love  alJaira  for  the  future. 

e  had  been  touched  by  the  squire's  relenting,  plenj^d  with  what  he  had 

ight  would  give  others  pleasure,  and  thia  was  tlie  end  of  it  ! 

Oh,  do  go,  Cynthia  1  "  said  Molly,  pleading  wif h  her  eyts  as  well  as 

*'  EKj  ;  I  am  sure  you  will  like  the  Hquire ;  and  it  is  such  a 

tty  place,  and  he'll  be  so  much  disappointed." 

**I  should  not  like  to  give  up  my  dignity,"  said  Cynthia,  demurely. 
**  And  you  heard  what  mamma  said  I  '* 
^K  It  was  very  malicious  of  her.  She  fully  intended  to  go,  and  was 
^^■|ually  Bure  that  her  mother  wa^  already  planning  her  dresa  for  the 
^^Be^soD  m  her  own  mind.  Mr.  Gibson,  however,  wlio,  surgeon  though  ho 
^^iM,  had  never  learnt  to  anatomize  a  woman's  heart,  took  it  all  literally, 
UmI  wm  €Xce«Rively  angry  both  with  Cynthia  and  her  mother  ;  so  angry 
lift  M  not  dare  to  trust  himself  to  apeak.  He  went  quickly  to  the 
,  w«*^«^ng  to  leave  the  room ;  but  his  wife's  voice  arrested  him  ; 
wid, — 

i^  diear,  do  you  wish  ma  to  go;   if  you  do,  I  will  put  my  own 
Ik  one  side  7  " 

eourae  I  do  !  "  he  said,  short  and  stern,  and  left  the  i-oom. 
CQ  rU  go  !  "  said  she,  in  the  voice  of  a  victim — those  wordi*  were 
t  for  him,  but  he  hardly  heard  them,     "  And  we'll  have  a  %  from 
the  '  Qwrg^*  and  get  a  livery-ooat  for  Thomas,  which  I've  long  been 
tmstiiig,  only  dear  Mr.  Gibson  did  not  like  it,  hut  on  an  occasion  like  this 
mre  he  won't  mind ;  and  Thomas  shall  go  on  the  box,  and  — ' 
**B«t,  mamma,  Tve  my  feeUnga  too,"  said  Cynthia. 
*'lionaeD8e,  child  1  when  all  i«  8o  nicely  arranged  too." 
So  they  went  on  the  day  appointed.     Mr.  Gibson  was  aware  of  the 
of  plans,  and  that  they  were  going  after  all ;   but  ht!  was  so  much 
iBQOjred  by   the  manner  in  which  his  wiie  had  received  an  ini-itatioa 
had  appeared  to  him  so  much  kinder  than  he  had  CTcpected  from 
previoua  knowledge  of  the  squire,  and  his  wishes  on  tlie  subject  of  his 
*•  marriage,  that  ifra.  Gibson  heard    neither  interest   nor    curiosity 
txprened  by  her  husband  as  to  the  visit  itself,  vr  tlie  reception  they  met 
Cynthia  s  indiflerence  as  to  whether  the  invitation  waa  accepted  or 
had  diFpleased  Mr,   Gibson.     He  was  not  up  to  her  waye  with  her 
V  MSid  did  not  understand  how  mucb  of  this  isaid  indifjereneo  had 
iTOtaed  in  order  to  ooimtervent  Mrs,  Gibson's  affectation  and  false 
m&ncnU    But  for  all  his  annoyance  on  the  subject,  he  was,  in  fact,  very 
Ationato  know  how  the  visit  had  gone  off,  and  took  the  iirst  opportunity 
^  hdaog  alone  with   Molly  to  queiition  her  about  the  lunch  of  the  day 
at  Ilamley  Uall. 
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**  And  so  yom  went  to  Hamley  yesterday  afler  ali  ?  " 

*'  Yes  ;  I  thougbfc  you  would  have  come.  The  squire  seemed  quite  to 
expect  you." 

*'  I  thought  of  going  there  at  first ;  but  I  changed  mj  mind  like  other 
people,  I  don't  see  why  women  are  to  have  a  monopoly  of  changeahle- 
ness.  Well  I  how  did  it  go  off?  Pleasantly,  I  suppose,  for  both  your 
mother  and  Cynthia  were  in  high  spirita  last  night." 

**  Yes.  The  dear  old  squire  was  in  his  best  dress  and  on  his  beat 
behaviour^  and  was  so  prettily  attentive  to  Cynthia,  and  she  looked  so 
lovely,  wjilking  about  widi  him,  and  listening  to  all  hia  talk  about  the 
garden  and  farm.  Mamma  was  tired,  and  stopped  in-doora,  so  they  got 
on  veiy  \\  ell,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other." 

"  And  my  htfcle  girl  trotted  behind  7  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  You  know  I  was  almost  at  home,  and  besides^^)f  course 
"  Molly  went  very  red,  imd  left  the  aentence  unfinished. 

"  Do  you.  tliink  she's  worthy  of  him  7  "  asked  her  father,  just  as  if  she 
liad  completed  her  speech. 

**  Of  Koger,  papa  ?  oh,  who  is  ?  But  she  is  very  aweet,  and  very,  very 
charming." 

"  Very  charming  if  you  will,  but  somehow  I  don't  quite  uaderstand 
her.  Why  does  she  want  all  this  secrecy  ?  Why  was  she  not  more  eager 
to  go  and  pay  her  duly  to  Koger'a  father  ?  She  took  it  as  coolly  as  if  I'd 
asked  her  to  go  to  church  ?  *' 

♦*I  don't  thmk  slie  did  take  it  coolly;  1  believe  I  don't  quite  under- 
Btand  her  either,  but  I  love  her  dearly  all  the  same." 

^'  Umph  ;  I  like  to  understand  people  thoroughly,  but  I  know  it*»  not 
necessary  to  women,     D^ye  really  thialc  ahe'a  worthy  of  him  7  " 

"  Oh,  papa  " — said  Molly,  and  tlien  she  stopped  ;  she  wanted  to  speak 
in  favour  of  Cynthia,  but  somehow  she  could  form  no  reply  that  pleased 
her  to  tliis  repeated  inquiry.  He  did  not  seem  much  to  care  if  he  got  aii 
answer  or  not,  for  he  went  on  with  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  asked  Molly  if  Cynthia  had  heard  from  Roger. 

**  Yes ;  on  Wednesday  morning.'^ 

"Did  she  show  it  to  you ?  But  of  course  not.  Besidet,  I  read  the 
squire's  letter,  whicli  told  all  about  him," 

Now  Cynthia,  rather  to  Molly'a  surprise,  had  told  her  that  she  might 
read  the  letter  if  ahe  liked,  and  Molly  had  shrunk  from  availing  herself  of 
the  permission,  for  Eoger's  sake.  She  thought  that  he  would  probablv 
hnve  poured  out  hia  heart  to  the  one  sole  person,  and  that  it  was  not  fair 
to  listen,  as  it  were,  to  his  contidences. 

"  Was  Osborne  at  home  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Gibfiom  "  The  Bquire  said  he 
did  not  think  he  would  have  come  back;  but  the  young  fellow  is  ao 
uncertain " 

"  No,  he  was  still  from  home."  Then  Molly  blushed  all  over  crimson, 
for  it  suddenly  struck  her  that  Osborne  was  probably  with  hia  wile — that 
mysterious  wife,  of  whose  existence  she  was  cognizant,  but  of  whom,  she 
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^^■MfTj^little,  and  of  ii'honi  her  father  knew  nothing.  Mr.  Gibson  noticed 
^^BPVBll  with  anxiety*  What  did  it  mean  ?  It  was  troublesome 
^^bongh  to  find  that  one  of  the  sqiiire^s  precious  sons  had  fallea  in  love 
Hrwitliin  the  prohibited  ranks ;  and  whut  would  not  have  to  be  said  and 
done  if  anything  fresh  were  to  come  out  between  Osborne  and  Molly,  lie 
vpoke  oat  at  once  to  relieve  himself  of  this  new  apprehension. 

*'  Molly.  I  was  taken  by  surprise  by  tliis  aCair  between  Cynthia  and 
^  Soger  JIamley — if  there*s  anything  naore  on  the  tapis  let  me  know  at 
cnee,  honestly  and  openly,  1  know  it's  an  awkward  question  for  you  to 
r*ply  to ;  but  I  would  not  ask  it  unless  I  had  good  reasons."  He  took 
^^er  hand  as  he  spoke.  She  looked  up  at  him  widi  clenr,  truthful  eyes 
^Khich  filled  with  tears  aa  she  spoke.  She  did  not  know  why  the  tcurs 
^Hpime ;  perhaps  it  w*as  because  she  was  not  so  strong  as  Jbnnerly. 
^»  "  If  you  mean  that  you're  afraid  that  Oaborae  thinks  of  me  as  Roger  thinks 
of  Cynthia,  papa,  you  are  quite  mistaken.  Osborne  and  I  are  friends  and 
)thing  more,  and  never  can  be  anything  more.  That's  all  I  can  tell  you/' 
"  Il'a  quite  enough,  little  one.  It's  a  great  relief,  I  don't  want  to 
ITC  my  Molly  carried  off  by  any  young  man  just  yet ;  I  should  mias  her 
He  could  not  help  saying  this  in  the  fulness  of  liis  heart  just  then, 
he  w»e  gurprised  at  the  effect  these  few  tender  words  produced. 
[oily  threw  her  arras  round  his  neck,  and  began  to  sob  bitterly, 
Jbeftd  lyuig  on  his  shoulder.  "  There,  there  !  "  said  he,  patting  her 
t^  back,  and  leading  her  to  the  sofa,  '^  that  will  do.  I  get  quite 
^h  of  tears  in  the  day,  shed  for  real  causes,  not  to  want  them  at  home, 
I  hope,  they  are  shed  for  no  cause  at  all.  There's  nothing  really 
thf  maiter,  is  there,  my  dear  ?  "  he  continued,  holding  her  a  Utile  away 
Irom  him  that  he  might  look  In  her  face.  She  smiled  at  him  through  her 
tean ;  and  he  did  not  see  the  look  of  sadness  which  returned  to  her  face 
ift«r  he  had  left  her. 

"Nothing,  dear,  dear  papa — nothing  now.  It  is  such  a  comfort  to 
kite  you  all  to  myself — it  makes  me  happy." 

Mr.  Gibson  knew  all  implied  in  these  words,  and  felt  that  there  was  no 
ffectual  help  for  the  state  of  things  which  had  arisen  from  his  own  act. 
ll  was  better  for  them  both  that  tliey  should  not  Kpeak  out  more  fidly, 
bo  he  kissed  her,  and  said,**- 

♦*  Thai's  right,  dear !  I  can  leave  you  in  comfort  now,  and  indeed  I've 
fUyed  too  long  already  gossiping.  Go  out  and  have  a  walk— take  Cynthia 
with  you,  if  you  like.     I  must  be  off.     Good-by,  little  one." 

His  commonplnce  words  acted  like  an  astringent  on  Molly's  relaxed 

felings.     He  intended  tljat  they  should  do  so  ;  it  was  the  truest  kindness 

to  her  {  but  he  walked  away  from  her  with   a  sharp  pang  at  his  heart, 

he  turned  into  numbness  as  soon  as  he  could  by  throwing  himself 

itly  into  the  affairs  and  cares  of  others. 
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DicmoiMiM  lire  not  generaMy  considered  very  amusbg.  People  nerer 
read  them  like  other  books.  They  are  siniplj  consalted  and  spoken  of  as 
**  valuable  work*."  In  EogUnd  Johnson  is  their  name.  His  heavy  shadow 
clouds  them  all.  And  yet  the  doctor  ia  not  always  dull,  as  hia  defiuitiong 
of  Hmnggler,  penaioneri  pirate,  will  prove  to  any  one  who  will  tnrn  to  them 
in  the  early  editions. 

No  amount  of  proof,  however,  will  convince  a  British  piiblic  against 
its  will.  Dictionaries  can,  wc  fear,  never  become  popular ;  but  terrible 
as  is  the  popular  idea  about  them,  far  worse  is  it  about  glossaries. 
They  are  generally  supposed  to  stand  to  dictionaries  as  imj^s  do  to  men, 
poseeMing  all  their  bud  without  any  of  their  good  qualities.  Diction- 
aries niny  be  tisefiil,  especially  in  epellmg  polysyllabic  words.  But 
glopsaries  are  a  kind  of  Irish  dictionary,  carefully  containing  all  words 
which  are  never  used. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  prejudice,  we  venture  to  say  that  any  one  of  our 
glossaries  of  provincialiams  ia  (kt  more  amusing  than  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  novels.  You  cannot,  of  course,  find  plots  and  screaming  incidents 
in  llieni.  But  turn  to  Brockett's  North- Coitntry  Glossary ^  and  you  will 
meet  there  many  a  Norlh-coiintiy  joke,  racy  of  the  soil,  shining  in  his 
pages-  Turn  again  to  Hunter's  Hallaiashire  Glossary^  and  you  will  find 
there  a  preface  eloquent  with  true  pathos  at  the  decay  of  so  many  noble 
words  used  by  Shakspearc  and  Milton.  Read  Forhy's  Norfolk  and  Barnes' 
Doi^seiahirc  GlossarUsy  and  you  will  find  one  overflowing  with  t!ie  poetry 
of  the  ^Vngliau  peasant,  and  the  other  with  ita  author's  own  native 
Doric  song. 

To  insist  on  the  value  of  provincialisms  would  be  Booiething  like 
insisting  that  Sljakupeare  was  a  great  poet.  Long  ago  has  it  been  pointed 
out  tliut  the  true  study  of  a  language  must  proceed  from  a  study  of  its 
provincialisms.  In  England,  with  its  vast  numbers  of  dialects,  many  of 
ihtm  very  imperfectly  known,  this  is  jMiculiarly  the  case.  Our  mixed 
descent  is  embodied  in  our  provineialisma.  Our  vulgar  speech,  to  use 
Shakspcarc'a  metaphor,  is  a  tangled  chain  ;  but  every  bead  preserves  in  its 
amber  lU  own  origin  and  hi*jtory.  The  discussion  of  inesc  questions, 
Jiowever,  is  more  suited  for  a  scientific  journal  thxm  a  popular  magazine. 
Our  task  is  leas  luborioua.  Wo  propose  simply  to  note  a  few  of  those 
siguificant  words,  marked  with  a  delicate  refinement,  rich  with  meaning, 
and  often  modulated  with  a  soil  music  of  their  own,  which  are  fuund  more 
especially  among  our  peasantry.  We  are  quite  aware  that  a  large  class 
of  very  different  words  also  exists.      Rightly  treated,  they,  too,  would 
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lift  rMtdts.  Bat  it  hen  Jauus  has  two  faces  we  prefer  to  look 
cho  plaosBontcst.  And  here  let  us  note  that  by  provincial  isms  vre 
l(!tti]  both  words  properly  so  called  and  archaisms.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
loritme  thai  ive  possess  no  phran?  like  the  Greek  glossa^  wliieh  compre- 
bcndilwtb. 

Lad  the  first  thiiig  timt  etrikes  ns  in  the  majority  of  proTincialisms  is 
tlw  poetry  is  not  **  ibasil/^  as   Emerson  has  defined  the   poetry  of 
bot  alive,  quick.     Our  peasants  slill  speak  good  Old-English  words 
with   meaning.     Li%*ing  out  of  doors,  their  words   breathe  an 
'Of-door  air.     Their  images  are  picttiresque  and  full  of  life.     In  the 
districts  a  etanring  man  15  said  to  be  "  hunger-poiaoned,"  and 
ic  arc  "  bone-tired."     Crops  when  spoilt  by  rain  are  said  in  the 
Eafttcm  counUeii  to  be  "  water-slain,"  and  in  Westmoreland,  when  they 
j^^itn  well,  :irc  said  to  **  addle  well,"  as  if  a  notion  of  working  and  earning 
re  implied.     In  Leiceetershire,  a  peaaant  will  talk  of  a  bee  "  kicking  " 
inate^d  of  stinging  him,  just  as  the  Greeks  used  irX^yfta.     In  Derby- 
lure  lus  will  say  tiiat  he  *^  leels  a  smell,''  just  aj3  in  Exodus  the  Israelites 
ftaw  tbe  thimderings  '^  at  Mount  Sinai.     Our  peasantry  still  remain  in 
tiimny  ropects  in  an  &'irly  stage  of  Bociety.     Hence  they  retain  bO  many  of 
||)oae  primitive  words,  language-marka,  by  which  we  may  measure  the 
gf  our  language.     On  the  other  hand,  our  artificial  Ule  in 
.  ^  einiisculating  our  speech.    The  strong  metaphor  has  become 
The  colour  ia  washed  out  with  rose-water.     Like  Chaucer's  friar, 
t]^  from  wuntonnesi*.     Uow  difierently  each  grade  of  society  speaks 
ly  be  seen  In  the  fact  that  in  the  east  of  London  **  rooms"  are  always 
I,  towards  Holboru  *'  lodgings,"  but  west  o£  liegent  Street  nothing 
lan  *' apartments '^  would  seem  to  let. 
[oal  oertftinly  the  labourer  now,  more  than  any  one  elae,  "  ^leaks  the 
'    '    ;      r<j  spake."     Could  he,  in  these  days  of  competitive 
1  in  a  knowledge  of  English,  he  would  assuredly 
make  more  marks — we  believe  that  is  tlie  competitive  examination  phruae 
— cIbui  (he  clubmen  of  Pall  Mall  and  the  fair  dwellers  in  Belgravia.    How 
OHtiT  of  our  readers  can  tell  ofi'hand  what  ^*  fat  rascals  "  and  '*  batlets  "  are  in 
<re?    And  what  did  the  same  poet  mean  by  a  **  mankind- woman,'* 
f  wax,''   arul  **a   thill  horse/"     Yet  aU  these  terms  are  now 
provincial istus,  and  would  be  reccguizcd  as  such  by  many  a  North-cotmtry 

paMBClt. 

Or  take  ihe  later  EngUtth  of  Milton,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  few  of 
know  precisely  what  Milton  intended  when,  on  the  sixth  day 
crMUioOilie  wys, — 

The  graAsy  dods  now  calved ; 
kiie  meatilog  of  ^' plighted  "  in  the  lines  from  Cotmta: — 

Gay  crcatitrts  of  tJie  clement, 
Thnt  in  tij«--  tdoars  of  the  mnbow  Hire, 
Aiul  pUy  i'  ihe  plighted  clouds. 
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Some  rustics  of  onr  acquainlanco  would  answer  as  Mr.  Brockett*a  old 
woniaii  did  when  she  was  shown  a  Wjcliffe's  Bible,  **  Ay,  that's  the 
way  people  used  to  talk  in  my  younger  days,  before  they  became  so 
precious  line." 

Nevertheless^  the  peasant*B  English  is  not  generally  appreciated.  He 
lubours  just  now  under  the  imputation  that  in  aome  caaea  the  whole  of  hia 
vocabulary  consists  of  only  three  hundred  words.  This  is  Btated  not 
merely  in  public  iectuies  and  newspapers,  but  by  such  an  authority  as 
Professor  jMax  Miiller.*  Of  course,  we  should  not  presume  to  contradict  a 
statement  coming  from  such  a  eource  without  a  far  more  careful  examina- 
tion tlian  we  are  able  to  give.  8ome  such  favoured  abodes  of  silence  may 
certainly  exist  in  parts  ol*  England  ;  but  as  far  as  our  experience  goes  we 
know  no  such  Coventries,  As  a  rule,  we  believe  that  the  peasant  uses 
more  tluin  that  nuniber  of  words  with  reference  only  to  his  daily  work. 
Notliing  is  more  startling  than  the  variety  of  his  expressions.  Rich  as  an 
Italian,  he  revels  in  diminutives— in  **  ing,"  **  let,"  and  *'  ock."  He  teems 
with  pynonyms.  A  Derbyshire  peasant  uses  eight  different  terms  ibr  a 
pigsty.  Turn  to  *'  hay-making  "  in  Barnes  and  Lewia,  and  tlie  TeesdaU 
Glossttrt/f  atid  each  piocesa  will  be  found  to  bear  a  different  name.  IT, 
instead  of  repeating  the  hackneyed  quotation  about  tl\e  Nornian  "  beef " 
and  the  Saxon  "  cow,"  we  would  collect  all  the  Yorkshire  terms  for  *'  a 
beast,"  remembering  with  Shakspeare  that — 

The  steer,  the  hcLkr^  and  the  calf, 
Arc  all  colled  neat, 

we  should  he  rendering  some  justice  to  the  richness  of  provincialisms. 

The  real  truth  is,  that  instead  of  the  work  of  collecting  provincialisms 
beiiTg  accompHslied,  a  great  deal  of  it  htks  yet  to  be  done-  Stoddart  has 
tabulated  a  number  of  glossaries,  but  many  of  them  are  only  so  in  name. 
Thus  Warner's  glossary  of  Hampshire  is  absurdly  deficient.  The  recently 
printed  glossaries  of  Berkshire  and  Gloucestershire  are  only  scanty  lists. 
Many  counties  possess  not  even  them.  Tlie  rich  district  of  the  Trent, 
and  the  richer  district  of  the  Derbyshire  Derwent,  are  both  unrepresented. 
Warwickshirej  with  all  its  local  associations,  still  wait*  for  its  glossarist. 
And  the  "  nion  who  stubbed  up  Thornnby  waiiste "  still  looks  for  an 
interpreter. 

Many,   too,  of  those   glossaries,  on   which   much    labour   has   been 
expended,  will  still  bear  supplementing.      A  curious  iHustratioii  of  this 
occurred  to  oui-selves  when  lately  slaying  in  a  country  vilhige.      The 
ground  had  been  twice  worked  over  by  two  different  collectora.     The 
later,  too,  had   gleaned   a    thousand   words,  which  his   predecessor    had       . 
neglected.     The  spot  did  not,  therefoi*e,  seem  veiy  promising.     We,  how-^^ 
ever,  in   the   course  of  a  month   bagged  some  hundred  and  fifty  new^" 
specimens.     This  gives  an  average  of  five  a  day,  w*hich  may  be  looked 
upon  as  very  fair  sport.    We  are  sorry  to  add  that  an  excellent  clerg}'man 
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add  an  cnej^tic  BclioolmaAter  ar«  coiimjitting  Iireparable  mischief  by 
tetchifig  the  people  to  rcaJ.  , 

To  ilJustraio,  Ijowever,  what  we  have  said  about  the  ncbnesa  of  pro- 
viiidiiliiniSi  we  will  take  a  ftiw  specimens.  Over  ntid  over  again  the 
pfai3iaQt  w^ea  temna  fur  wluch  we  have  no  synonyma.  Thus,  a  crop  of  grass 
ij  known  in  Devonshire  lis  *'  a  shear  of  groHs/'  us  opposed  to  a  crop  of 
oom.  Kairi  in  the  Northern  counties,  wlien  it  falls  perjitudiculurly,  iasaid 
to  ^Bile  down/*  na  if  in  allusion  to  its  pxissing  tiirough  a  sieve.  In  the 
South<;ni  counties,  where  oxen  are  used  for  ploughing,  their  shoes  are 
called  "ctt»**  os  opposed  to  horses*  shoes,  just  as  the  Greeks  fiometimes 
wtmwd  to  have  used  x^JJf  in  opposition  to  oirXi}.  In  the  Midland 
districts,  cara  uf  corn  when  thrashed  are  known  by  the  appropriate  term 
"  cavvin«/'  For  idl  these  terms  we  have  in  our  literary  English  no 
ffynonyms,  and  can  onJy  represent  them  in  a  more  or  has  roundabaut 
laakion.  But  it  is  in  describing  the  phenomena  of  Nature  that  the  rich- 
BCM  of  our  provincialisms  is  fully  seen.  No  one^  perhaps,  has  ever 
walked  by  the  side  of  a  river  without  being  struck  by  those  glassy  spots, 
tho9e  **  clear  eyes,"  aa  sailors  would  call  them,  which  every  now  and  then 
appear^  especially  where  the  current  runs  deep,  though  he  has  found 
litniseLf  tongue-tied  to  express  the  appearance.  Poets  have  overcome  the 
difficulty  by  the  help  of  metaphors.  Thus  Browne,  in,  hia  Masque  of  Circe 
and  Ulgsiesy  siugB, — 

Where  flowca  Letho  withoat  coylc, 
Softljr  like  a  stnaun  of  ojle. 

And  Mr.  Tennyson,  by  the  aame  not  over-pleasant  image,  speaks  of  a  bay 
being  **  oily-culm/'  But  the  North-country  peasant  knows  it  by  the  pure 
Old^English  word  keld^  a  fountain,  spring,  with  reference,  as  it  were,  to 
tbii  clearneia  of  a  well. 

Again,  on  gusty  days,  no  one  can  have  &i]ed  noticing  how  flaws  of 
wind  daAh  along  the  surface  of  a  stream,  marking  their  course  by  black 
stzeaka  and  patches.  And  here,  as  in  the  other  case,  we  have  no  word  to 
^sgt^m  tiie  appearance,     A  modern  pre-Raphaelite  poet  sings, — 

Hark  whvro  the  passing  wind  shoots  JAvelin^iko 
lU  akoletou  alioclow  on  tlie  broad^backed  ware. 

And  the  description  is  singularly  minute.  Most  of  the  poets,  however, 
hav^  described  it  as  a  curt  upon  the  waters.  Ben  Jonson  and  Befiumont 
and  Fletdier  all  tise  the  same  image.  The  former  speaks  of  streams 
*♦  Girled  with  the  cold  wind,"  and  the  ktter  of — 

Wladi  that  fly 
Over  tlic  ciystiil  face  of  siiioathest  atitaiDS, 
Lcaviitt;  uo  curl  Uhizid  them. 

Hr.  Tcmiyvon  fAlk  into  a  somowhat  similar  conceltf  when  in  the  Lotos 
Eittet'S,  he  talks  of  **  crisping  ripples,"  and  in  a  little  caily  piece  of  the 
*•  babbling  runnel  crisftclii."       H«  is,  however,  far   more  happy  when, 
tot..  XiL — KO.  67  3. 
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probahfjr  withotit  knowiDg  it,  be  ttrikei  an  older  luite.     Ilitts  in  the 

nf  Shaktt  }k!t  mx^  K){ —  . 

little  VRtttt  ^fosk.  and  ftliiTcr 
TlUMB^  tiM  Wit*  tlvi  fans  f<*  etw. 

ffow  lie  Gtieelrt  called  tiie  pbenomentm  f^  connected  with  l^^dis  and^ 
the  Romans  horror,  and  it  ia  this  feeling  of  shuddering  trhich  Mn  Tennj 
son  has  here  ■*>  tnily  reproduced.  We  have  no  twm  for  the  a] 
in  literary  English.  Saiiora  at  sea  name  it  when  seen  on  a  larger  icale  by 
the  expretatve  term  **  cat*i~paw/'  The  North-conntry  peasant,  however, 
knowt  it  by  the  name  '*  acker,"  iropl}  ing,  as  it  were^  a  space  ploughed  up 
hy  ihe  wind. 

And  it  h  especially  in  reference  to  natural  objects  that  the  real  poetry 
tjf  proTincialiinii  !s  seen.  The  peasant,  from  his  eccupaUons,  is  brought 
into  a  wholesome  contact  with  Nature.  He  does  not  enjoy  only  her 
ranshine,  but  her  frosts  and  storms.  His  eye  is  trained  fk>m  childhood  to 
note  ench  varying  change  of  the  Beaaons.  He  is  the  poet  whom  Marvel  I 
imagined,  whose  Bun-dial  is  made  of  flowers,  and  whose  calendar  ia  dated 
by  the  song  of  birds.  Take,  for  instance^  his  names  of  flowers.  How 
much  more  beautiful  is  his  simple  term  "  windflower  **  than  the  scientific 
"  nncmone,'^  which  Tennyson^s  "Northern  Frtrmer"  characteristically  turns 
into  "enGmSi*8."  Both  mean  precisely  the  game;  yet  there  td  the  same 
diflTercnce  between  them  that  the  master  of  masters,  Aristotle,  observed 
between  po^oHrnXoc  and  ipv&poiaKn>\oc>  The  peasant  christens  his  flowers 
after  their  habits.  In  the  Midland  counties  the  common  goat^beard 
is  bin  **  nap-at-noon "  and  his  *' go-to-bed-at-noon,"  and  the  star  of 
Bethlehem  ia  his  **  six  o*  clock  flower,"  from  their  closing  their  flowers 
at  those  rimes.  The  scarlet  pimpernel,  from  its  susceptibility  to  the 
chunges  of  the  weather,  is  his  *^  ahepherd*s  dial."  The  orchis  is  his 
**  cuckoo-flower/*  because  it  blossonis  when  the  cuckoo  is  first  heard,  and 
the  arum,  whose  leaf  is  seen  still  earlier,  is  his  '*  wake-robin."  Like 
Hesiodj  he  knows  the  seasons  by  these  signs.  In  Dorsetshire  he  calls  the 
haws  "  the  pixy-pears,"  which,  as  Mr.  Barnes  remarks,  is  scientifically  true, 
as  the  whitethorn  and  the  pear  belong  to  the  same  order.  Mr.  Tennyson 
is  not  so  accurate  when,  in  Aylmer's  Fields  he  sings  of^ 

The  pretty  mftTcstail  forest,  fdiy  piues. 

Again  iu  ihe  Not  theni  counties  tlie  common  wild  vetchling  ia  called,  from 
the  angles  of  its  pocl,  **  the  angle-bcrry.*'  Hall  was  not  more  observ^ant 
when  he  nnted— 

The  thrice  thrc«-aagled  beech-nut  shcJl, 
Or  chcBtfifit'S  armed  hu&ka,  or  Md  kcracll; 

nor  Mr.  Tennyson  more  true,  when  he  sings  how  Katie's  haix  resembled 

In  ^lofis  and  hwe  tho  chcitaat,  when  the  shell 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within. 

The  peaBftnt  has,  too,  like  hia  fellow  in  Germany ^  jealously  preserved 
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all  the  oid  rdigions  mmei  of  oiir  iowera.  We  euinot  enj  k>Qger 
ftf^reciate  their  bemtj  «^  their  meuung,  whea  the-maideD's  garlaiid 
IB  no  kager  hoog  in  our  dmrfehes,  nor  the  »«ngokl  strewed  on  her 
bier.  The  aunt  no  longer  protects  his  flower.  TeC  some  £unt  echo 
of  a  idigion  for  ercr  |Mst  lingen  in  snch  word*  as  Ladj'a  thiatle, 
and  Ladj*8  fingera,  and  Ladjr-smocka^  "  all  ailTer  white,**  as  Shakqpeaie 
nngsw 

He  has,  too^  ptenrred  ibr  us  the  old  nameft,  bj  which  Shakupetee  and 
JenaoB^  and  fieannrant  and  Fieteher  knew  the  flowers.  Such  quaint  old 
names  as '< Lore  lies a-bleeding,"  "Three  faces  under  a  hood," '* Dead- 
men's  fingen,"  ^  (Sops  ita  Wine,"  lire  only  in  the  pages  of  our  Elisabethan 
dnunatiBts,  and  in  the  mouths  of  our  rustics. 

80,  too,  of  iHrds.     The  peaaant  christens  them  like  his  flowers  after 
their  habits.     Noralis,  who  bo  frequently  says  that  a  poet  is  the  tmest 
nstnniist,  would  have  been  delighted  with  his  names.     And  it  is  the  poet 
snd  the  peasant  who  have  loved  to  treasure  up  the  Unobserved  beauties  of 
nature.     Hesiod  notes  the  spots  on  the  throat  of  the  nightingale-thrush. 
Shakspeors  oounts  them  in  the  cowslip-bell.      Thus  their  deecriptions 
possess  dte  highest  diarm — truth.     And  it  is  in  this  spirit  of  minute  ob- 
servation  that  the  peasant  has  named  his  birds.     You  cannot  tsranslate  his 
names.     It  is  like  Prior  translating  the  Nutbrowne  M^yde  into  the  ugly 
degance  of  his  Henry  and  Emma.     Thus  in  the  Northern  counties  the 
pied  wagtail  is  the  "  seed^bird,"  from  its  reappearing  aflcr  the  winter,  in 
^larch,  when  the  barley  is  being  sown.    In  the  Eastern  counties  the  cock- 
chaffinch  is  the  "  wheatsel-birdy"  from  its  habit  of  congregating  in  flocks 
about  harvest  time.     The  common  woodpecker,  so  noticeable  from  its  loud 
cry,  and  bright  green  plumage,  and  red  head,  possesses  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  names.     Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  very  justly  praised  Maurice  dc 
Gn^iin  for  speaking  of  the  woodpecker's  laugh.     But  the  West-country 
peasant  ages  ago  called  it  the  "  yaffingale,"  that  is,  the  laugh-singer,  and 
the  North-countryman  the  "  iccol"  and  the  *'  haho" — names  which  give  the 
echo  of  its  cry.     In  the  Midland  counties  it  is  the  peasant's  *'  rain-bird," 
«nd  his  **  rain- tabberer,"  because  its  cry  generally  forebodes  rain,  like  the 
cry  of  the  raven  of  old,  Kopdi  SfiPpfipta  Kput'^utv. 

It  has  been  often  brought  as  a  reproach  against  words  formed  in  a 
rude  stage  of  society  that  they  are  too  vague.  There  is  some  truth  in 
the  charge,  but  not  so  much  as  has  been  stated.  Thus  the  provincial 
"bud-bird"  of  Herefordshire,  the  bullfinch,  when  translated  into  German, 
becomes  the  nightingale  (Sprosser-sdnger).  On  reflection,  however,  the 
vagueness  disappears.  The  first  bird  is  so  called  because  it  eats  the 
bodi^  the  second  because  it  sings  when  they  are  bursting.  Science, 
Wever,  cannot  at  present  afford  to  throw  hard  words  at  provincialisms. 
Too  often  in  her  nomencUturc  has  she  failed  to  interpret  Nature,  too 
often  only  gtvei>  us  the  skeleton  leaf  instead  of  the  flower.  On  the  other 
hand  a  long  list  of  provincialisms  might  be  given,  where  by  a  word  a 
*kole  train  of  associations  is  aroused,  and  the  close  relationship  of  all 
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things  sliovvn,  TIiU3  in  the  North  the  wryneck  ia  called  tlie  *' cuckoO* 
niaiJen/'  because  its  srng  foretf lis  the  cuckoo'a  approach ;  wliilat  in  the 
Stmth  the  tit-lark  is  known  as  the  **  butty- lurk/'  or  coropaaion  Lirk, 
becjinse  the  cuckoo  so  Irequeiitly  lays  its  egga  in  that  bird's  nest.  Again, 
Shakspeare  has  been  praised  for  so  accurately  painting  the  n)artin*a 
**  procreant  cradle."  In  the  same  rein,  however,  doea  the  rustic^  in 
diirerent  counties,  c^tll  tlie  long-lailed  tit  the  *' oven-bird "  and  the 
**  barrel-bij'd/*  from  its  making  a  long  moss  and  lichen-woveo  nest. 

Again,  too,  it  is  worth  noticing  how  our  peasants  hsive  recognized  in 
birds  "  the  sweet  sense  of  kindreth"  The  hedge-sparrow  ia  still  in  some 
parts  Isaac,  The  red-brca&t,  as  long  as  the  English  language  hiats,  will 
have  no  other  name  than  Robin,  the  Jean  le  rouge-gorge  of  Normandy. 
The  honse-8parrow  h  still  iu  many  parte  Skelton^a  "Philip,"  the  Philip 
of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  of  Cartwright.  He  is  evidently  so 
called  fi'om  hia  chirp;  and  in  hia  English  provincialism  you  may  find 
the  true  meaning  of  CatuUus's  pipilahat^  and  the  key  to  several  of  hiii 
European  names. 

But  tlie  peasant's  names  for  ail  animals  are  equally  apt  and  expressive. 
He  has  wisely  prcsti-ved  what  we  have  carelei>sly  thrown  away  or  cor- 
rupted. Thua  the  mole  ia  in  some  counties  stiU  Shakspeare's  *•  mould- 
Warp,"  and  its  movements  under  ground  are  called  by  the  good  old  word 
"yedding."  In  the  Midland  counties  a  sraatl  brown  caiitharis  ia  known 
aa  "  tile  sailor,"  the  poetry  of  which  is  best  seen  in  Emerson's  description 
of  a  bL-e — 

Sfiitor  of  tbe  atmosphere. 

Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  air, 

Voyogcr  of  light  and  nuoa. 

The  bat  claims  half-a-dozen  names.  In  the  Eadtem  counties,  from  its 
fluttering,  wavering  flight,  it  is  the  flittermouse,  the  German  Fkdtnnaui, 
Ben  Jonson's^ 

Gitlity  flittermouB*  with  leivthcni  wings. 
Iji  the  South-west  it  is  the  rere-mouse,  which  means  exactly  the  same: 
the  Old- English  hrere-mus,  from  hreran^  to  flutter :  after  whom  Titania 
with  her  fairies  hunt* — 

Rere-raice  with  their  leathern  wings 
To  make  tjij  Bmall  elve*  coata. 

In  Somersetshire  it  is  tlie  ltather*moasc,  and  in  Devonshire  the  leathei*-i 
bird,  Ben  Jonson's — 

Batp  and  ever  a  bat,  a  re  re- mouse, 
Aad  bird  of  twilight. 

All  these  names  have  been  given  from  close  observation,  and  are  instinct 
with  the  poetry  of  truth.  Dr.  Adams,  in  tlie  Transactions  of  the  Fkilo- 
logicai  Sccicttf^  has  shown  ns  the  beauty  of  the  provincial  names  of  insects, 
and  we  sincerely  trust  that  he  will  extend  not  only  the  field  of  his  obser- 
vatlons,  but  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  learning  and  taste  in  some 
more  geueruily  accessible  form.     The  value^  too,  of  such  provincialiiams 
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cmanol  from  a  pHflulcglcjil  point  of  Tiew  be  overrared.  The  same  kwg 
Uiat  goycrna*!  the  word-buiJding  ol*  tlie  Greeks  hold  good  wiih  utir 
p««n&try.  And  GjinnU  liua  aptly  shown  tlint  the  Gre«k  words  lor  cot 
(«SUk^4c)  »t»d  equirrel  (cfiovpa^)  are  foundi-d  en  ideutically  ihc  same 
pnncipies  as  thoae  on  which  the  Norfolk  peasant  formed  his  proYincial 
ftna  ••  loUter  '^  for  a  Btoat. 

Agnin,  the  poetry  of  the  peasant  is  conspicuous  in  his  onomatopoetic 
woHs.  He  pofisewefl  a  scries  of  inutatire  sounds  for  the  crie^  of  various 
Miiipnlfc,  In  the  Northern  counWej  the  whinnying  of  a  foal  is  represented 
by  "  wicker."  Cattle  are  said  to  ♦*  blore,"  and  fiheep  "  rout,"  But  there 
is  no  use  in  filling  up  a  page  with  words  which  any  ploughboy  can  give 
witJi  il&r  more  native  grace  than  we  can.  He  is,  too,  in  bis  names  of 
birds  A  second  AriBtophanes.  Thud  the  winchat  h  called  from  its  note 
*•  ettlic*^  And  "  spine/'  on  whose  derivation  so  much  learning  has  been 
wa^d,  is  amply  formed  from  the  cry  of  the  chaffinch,  whii;h  in  some 
eomsties  is  also  called  **  pink/^  ^lany  a  derivation  of  this  kind  may  be 
IcJr^  by  a  morning's  walk  in  the  country. 

Th»*re  i«^  too,  a  remarkable  class  of  words  cTrpj^esstve  of  the  sounds  of 
r»i]i  and  wind,  and  the  falling  of  water,  used  only  amongst  the  peanantry. 
Thus,  lo  express  the  sound  that  David  heard — "the  sound  of  a  going  in 
like  lopa  of  the  mnlbeny  tre^"  (2  Samuel  v.  24,)— the  West-countryman 
nya  the  wind  "  hoois»"  and  the  North-countryman  that  '*  it  soughs.*'  The 
UtkT  vord  is  used  by  Chaucer  {  but  two  modem  poets  have  also  felt 
id  aptness  and  beauty.  In  the  Ea'curswji,  Wordsworth  sings  of  ^'tha 
{lits^-woodV  steady  fough,"  and  in  one  of  his  earlier  poems  Tennyson 
siogB  of-^ 

The  WAvy  swell  of  ibo  songhlng  reeds. 

Aod  the  way  in  which  the  peasant  applies  other  onomatopoetic  words 
to  describe  natural  facts,  is  not  less  remarkable.  We  have  heard  rustics 
Bay  of  rain  and  hail  and  streams  that  "  they  hissed,"  of  lightning  that  •*  it 
fined  again/'  and  of  the  sea-foam,  on  a  rough  day,  that  "  it  frizzled  again/' 
Socii  tixpresiiions  of  course  present  a  very  shabby  appearance  by  the  side 
of  tuch  glorious  epithets  and  ringing  terminations  as  vwiwa  and 
nXsfWV/loio  which  Homer  would  have  applied  to  such  phenomena.  But 
Uie  same  tmth  underlies  both.  The  hissing  hail  of  our  peasants  well 
OQQirvys  tn  its  way  what  Mr.  Tennyson  means  when  in  Sir  Galahad 
Im  says : — 

The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leods, 

And,  Tinginjr,  spins  from  brand  and  nuut, 

Bui  o'er  ihe  dark  a  j^florj'  spnyida 
And  gilds  tbc  driving  ImiL 

Wljioh  ia  exactly  the  same  as  Virgira 

Tarn  mult*  io  l«otis  erqiilans  sallt  horrida  grando. 

tti«  bias  of  tlie  rain  expluins  Shak&pcare's  *^  shower  singing  in  the 
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wind,"  and  Pindar's  fphitoinQ  0f4j3pai.  And  the  fizz  of  the  lightning  k 
exactly  equivalent  to  Wordsworth's  expresaion, 

I  6HW  tbo  cmckllng  flashes  iU-iv«. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  laugh.  Jeffrey  ridiculed  Wordsworth's  excellent 
epithet  **  whizzing  '*  applied  to  a  quoit.  Doubtless  its  effect  iji  poor,  when 
compared  with  thq  majesty  of 

Aiivi)  ik  Kkayy^  7^t  apyvpioto  /?ioTo. 

But  then  the  poet  is  doscrihing,  not  a  God  shooting  ^vitli  a  silver  bo^v, 
but  a  dalesman  hurling  a  cjnoit.  And  bo  our  peasant's  expressions  of 
**  fizzing,"  and  "frizzling,"  and  '*  hissing,"  when  applied  to  the  grand  and 
awi\il  manifestations  of  nature,  at  first  sight  appear  ridiculous.  But  there 
are  two  ways  of  treating  a  subject.  The  poets  themselves  shall  answer. 
Our  first  quotation  shall  be  from  Pletcher,  who  makes  a  roadman  aay — 

Blow,  Wow,  thou  west  wind, 
Blow  till  thou  rive,  and  make  the  sea  ma  rotiring, 
I'll  tiiaa  it  down  again  with  n  lK3ttlu  of  ale. 

The  next  shall  he  from  Shelley *s  Alastor : 

A  pine, 
Roek-rooted,  stretched  athwart  the  vncancy 
Its  swinging  houghs,  to  each  inconstant  blast 
Ti«?Jd]tig  one  (mly  responue,  ut  Cftch  paaso 
In  nnj'it  fiimiliu^r  cadence  with  ihc  howl, 
Ttio  thtiodcr,  ond  the  hiss  t»f  bk'meksa  stream*. 

Here  the  peasant^s  expression  comes  out  in  all  its  full  force. 

The  peasiint'a  metaphors,  too,  are  redolent  with  poetry.  In  the 
Midland  counties  he  talka  of  "  the  winter  of  the  blackthorn,"  meaning  the 
rough  cold  weather  which  visits  ua  early  in  April^  when  the  earliest 
blackthorn-blossom  is  mingled  witli  the  latest  snows.  So,  too,  autumn 
is  still  **  the  fall,"  so  aptly  used  by  Tennyson  in  his  Northern  Fanner j 
and  ihe  end  of  life  is  the  "sere  of  life,*^  Shakspeare's  **  &crc  and  yellow 
leaf.'*  In  Yorkshire  it  is  **■  the  chair-day."  And  of  all  the  metaphors 
upon  old  age  which  Aristotle  has  given  us  in  his  FoetkSf  and  which 
industrions  commentators  have  piled  up  in  the  notes,  none  is  more  striking, 
In  some  counties  the  latter  part  of  the  day  is  the  **  edge  of  dark,"  which 
is  doubly  beautiful  when  applied  to  the  end  of  life,  **  the  going  home,"  as 
it  ia  called  in  Yorkshire.  In  some  respects  provincialisms  form  the 
un^vritten  poetry  of  a  nation.  They  contain  the  germs  of  poems.  Thu.s 
in  the  North-western  countlea  the  peasant  talks  of  *'  a  plume  of  trees." 
Marvell  showed  his  taste  and  sense  of  beauty  by  setting  the  expression  in 
his  verse, 

Upon  its  crest,  this  mountain  grave, 
A  plume  of  ngcil  troei  docs  w&v«. 

Mr.  Euakin  has  been  rightly  praised  for  applying  such  a  bold  yet  true 
metaphor  as  "arm-holes"  to  those  pita  which  are  scooped  under  the 
branches  at  the  point  where  they  leave  the  tree.     The  same  praise  should 
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not  bfi  xdUsOii  to  i\ui  Xorfh-countr)'man  ivbo  tiilks  of  "  tho  clough  "  of  the 
tnM|  litoally  the  I'ailin*,  the  cleft,  where  the  brancbea  pArt.  The  pea$aut*s 
«ie  full  of  grftce*  Water-lilies  in  the  Ninth  are  "  water-bells,"  and 
in  Northainptoiuhire  are  "  corn-bells."  The  moon,  in  Devon- 
abtce,  docs  not  cKanirc^  but  **  tineSf"  thAt  13,  closes  her  light,  just  in  the 
Sttne  Wfkj  til  says  she  '*  swoons."    la  Derbyshire  the  wind,  ^vhe^ 

it>eildlM  int  <  -k,  i»  ^iJ  to  *^ bosom  in;''  and  a  mountain-range, 

wbieh  encloaea  a  valley,  lo  **wing  round"  it.  In  Yorkshire  old  wood 
pjtftsd  with  holes  is  termed  "  bce-sucken/'  Evening,  in  the  Eastem 
eoitiittci,  i*  caJled  *^  crow^time/'  from  the  rooks  then  Hocking  homeward. 
Ill  tbe  North  ponde  are  said  to  be  "  mossed  over/^  when  covered  with 
Sbaks|)«are*4  *'  giceu  mantle  of  the  stagnant  fhool."  You  may  cull  posiea 
fif  pitch  worddt 

in  &cl,  tho  phrases  of  our  old  poets  now  linger  only  in  the  mouths  of 
<rtur  pdasauta.  The  echo  of  Fieni  Piowman^n  voice  ^till  rings  not  bo  very 
fiuf  off  from  his  own  Maivem  Hills.  The  proverbs  iu  Chaucer  may  still 
bt  IKMit  in  the  Korth,  .Shakspeaje'a  flowers  are  still,  in  his  native  county, 
odJad  by  the  nanitis  which  he  callud  them.  Ben  Jonson's  "knot*,**  of 
''boddjogt  of  the  spring/'  are  not  forgotten  iu  Devonshire.  Milton ^i 
**  rathe  prlmroge "  is  still  imderstood  in  Wiltshire.  In  the  Northern 
€Oitntici  his  "spring."  for  a  grove,  and  his  '*swink't  labourer,"  are  both 
kiMVn  ;  whilst  in  Oxfordshire  the  shepherd  still  tells  his  **  tale  "  of  sheep, 
•ltd  ill  Northamptonshire — 

Tlie  Ktar  th&t  bids  tho  shepherd  folil, 

ii  t       '  '  the  aliepherd'a  Limp." 

I  rove  at  k^ast  the  strength  and  ttahility  of  the  English 
lacgtMgr,  and  t\\*2  aflcctiunate  IVoiingn  with  which  the  peaKatU  clings  tq 
ihoM  hoiDdy  sounds  whidi  hia  ioreialhers  used.  But  many  of  our  moat 
txprMve  tenn«  are  fast  dying.  That  tine  word,  *' knoll,"  used  with  suoh 
eito  by  the  Queen  to  Xheseos  in  the  7\vo  KoUe  Kmsmm — 

Bciueinher  that  yonr  famo 
Knolls  in  the  car  o*  tbe  world, 

ntiinf  its  charm  only,  perhaps,  among  our  Koman  Guholic  peasantry. 
f>!iaksTJiNare'a  •*  herb  0'  gnicv  "  i^  in  many  parts  sadly  corrupted,  and  hardly 
r:ihle  under  the  form  "  herby-graas,"  Some  have  altogether 
^^trniri'.'i.  Fletchcr'i  "  Lady-glovea,"  that  is,  fox-glovea,  *•  le  gant  de  Notre 
Dttm«»."  are  Insf.  Day  by  day,  loo,  they  will  go,  Aa  acbools  are  built 
axi''  ^  increase,  ao  will   the  old-world  worda  perish  in  the 

Btn  ^^  -  new,     Wc  eay,  schoolmasters,  for  the  old  village  dame 

WM  in  bcnrlf  a  dironicle  of  word-lore.  Yet  80  it  must  be.  The  wheel 
of  nooefsity  crushes  word^  like  all  other  things  to  pieces.  They,  too,  are 
gpfferuid  by  the  law  which  evolves  progrr-^  out  of  deatnjction. 

In  til*  meantime,  however,  it  h  pleas/uit  to  go  fttrth  into  some  of  ttie 
tfok/^  DOokB  which  may  bo  found  in  ihr;  Midland  and  NortluTn  coun- 
tioi^  asd  hear  fuch  prlmitivo-Bounding  worda  na  **  bcll-house**  for  towu*! 
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"widl-root"  for  tbe  bottom  of  a  wall,  *'  hand-Htocking"  for  mitten,  "nail- 
passer"  for  ginilefc,  and  "  overtime"  for  tlie  burrlfn  of  a  song  ; — to  come 
upon,  as  in  Devonshire,  such  a  primitive  won!  as  "  giisan-chick  '*  for 
gosling,  or,  aa  in  Gloucestcr&lurc,  "furae-pig''  for  hedgehog — Shak* 
^eare'a  hedgt>-pig.  Pleasant  indeed  is  it  in  thftse  days  lo  escape  from 
the  fliish  of  tht:  fast  novelist  and  the  slang  of  the  pressman,  and  meet 
such  good  Old-English  plurals  as  "  peazen  "  for  peas,  and  ''been"  for 
bees,  and  "  shoon  "  for  shoes,  used  by  Keats. 

Such  words  have  an  antique  grace  of  their  own.  They  smack  of  Eld. 
We  hardly  require  Aristotle  to  refute  Bryso,  and  to  insist  on  the  necessity 
of  employing  apt  and  beautiful  words.  Words  are,  in  fact,  the  colours  by 
which  an  author  paints  his  pictures.  And  the  colour  which  he  uses 
betrays  the  man.  In  our  day  the  exigencies  of  science,  of  commerce^  the 
requirements  of  modern  life,  the  new  thoughts,  the  new  feelings,  to 
which  progress  gives  birth,  are  in  one  sense  expanding,  and  in  another 
reatrictiog,  the  meaning  of  words.  Our  language  requires  both  enriching 
and  purifying.  And  we  can  best  do  this  by  drawing  on  our  rich  mines 
of  dialects-  They  still  fortunately  furnish  us  with  an  armoury  by  which 
we  may  hold  our  own  against  all  the  hideous  hybridisras  which  are 
invading  us. 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  how  much  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
ShakspearCj  have  done  to  arrest  the  decay  of  home -sprung  words.  And 
one  of  the  few  healthy  signs  of  the  day  in  literature,  is  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  drawn  from  the  common  well  of  vulgar  speech. 
His  early  poems  were  marked  by  a  delicate  use  of  provinciaU»ms,  some 
of  which  we  have  quoted.  The  power  was  again  seen  in  the  Idf/Us  of  th€ 
King^  but  is  most  conspicuous  in  his  last  work.  We  speak  not  of  the 
genuine  Lincolnshire  dialect  of  the  Northern  Farmer^  but  of  At/fmer*s 
Fiddf  where  provincialisms  would  at  first  sight  seem  out  of  place.  Yet  to 
them  the  descriptive  passages  owe  some  of  their  chief  beauties.  Tbui 
we  read  of  cottages  which  in  late  summer— 

Wero  parcel-bcardcd  with  the  travelter'a  joy, 
In  autumn  parcel  ivy-clad. 

The  Elizabelhan  poeta  used  the  word  "parcel"  in  the  same  way,  and 
some  thirty  years  ago  various  attempts  were  made  to  revive  it ;  but  except 
in  a  technical  .^lense,  we  believe  it  is  now  restncted  to  the  lower  ordera. 
Again  Mr.  Tennyson  has  rightly  poached  the  word  "coniea"  from  the 
same  class.  He  baa,  too,  re- introduced  the  good  old  common  name 
for  kestre];  and  with  a  touch  of  nature  tells  how  Sir  Aylmcr  pauses — 

For  ahoat  as  long 
A  a  the  wind- hover  hanga  ia  balfinoo. 

Every  one  who  baa  ever  watched  the  kestrel  hanging  poised  in  the  air, 
perhaps  above  some  field-mouse,  knows  the  truthfulness  of  the  name, 
which  finds  a  pandlel  in  the  Welsh  *'  cudyll  y  gwint,"  Mr.  Ruskin  some- 
where speaks  wbout  "  swallows  leaning  against  the  wind,"  but  the  pro-» 
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vincLiI  name  of  the  kestrel  is  quite  as  vivid  ns  that  defmription.  With  it 
tnny  be  compared  aoother  local  name,  "stand -gale/'  and  alrto  "ciutch-tail/* 
formerly  applied  to  n  kite,  both  equally  descriptive  of  the  birds.  Btit 
Mfi  T<e(U)json  has  yet  more  to  tell  tis  about  the  habits  of  hawks.  For 
lostanosi  take  the  follow ing  landscape,  when  Sir  A)rlnier  a  hall  ia  pulled 
down — 

Atitl  the  broad  wowlland  parcelled  into  farniif. 
And  where  tlic  two  contrived  their  daaghter's  good 
Lica  (he  liuwk's  ciust, 

Tbe  last  word  we  know  well  as  a  Lincolnshire  term  for  the  pellets  of 
indigestible  food  whicli  owla  and  hawks  throw  up.  In  the  High  Peak  of 
Derbyshire  the  more  e3q)reRsiv€  term  "  hawk's-cud'*  is  used. 

Wc  will  not  stop  over  the  words  "  burr,"  for  tlie  Beed-vcssel  of  the 
bordocki  used  by  Shakspeare;  nor  "Martin's  Bummer,"  also  used  by 
Sba]a^M»re;  nor  "  pock-pitten/'  though  we  perhaps  like  the  form  "pock- 
fretieo  "  better — all  of  them  used  with  a  poet's  nice  aense  of  fitness.  We 
wiU  miLer  dwell  on  the  picture  of  Leoline  and  Edith,  how 

With  her  he  dipt 
Against  the  rnah  of  tho  air  in  the  prone  s^ng;, 
Made  bloswrn^ball  or  ^msy  chain. 

filocsom^ball,  if  it  be  not  a  provincialism,  of  which  we  are  not  sure,  is 
evidently  formed  after  the  West-country  "cowslip-ball,"  tlj«  "tisty-tosty 
baU"^  of  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire,  which  children  yearly  make. 
U*.tx  JonsoQ  uses  a  somewhat  similar  word  for  the  downy  globe  of  the 
dandelioti,  and  aingA  that  Earine's  footstep  is  so  light  that  it  will  not  bend 
•  blade  of  gnus^ 

Nor  shake  the  downy  blow-bull  from  bis  stalk. 

Again,  take  the  picture  of  Sir  Ayltucr,  who — 

When  dawn 
Arotwpd  the  hlnck  ropnhlic  on  his  elms, 
Sweeping  the  froth-fly  from  the  fescue  bmsh'd 
Thro*  the  dim  tiicadovr. 

*=  F««sciit*,**  though  a  Romance  word,  and  formerly  in  common  use,  is  now 
decided ty  a  provincialiam,  and  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Tennyson  for 
restoring  tis  the  castaway.  "  Froth-fly"  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
at  a  provincialism.  It  sounds  like  one,  and  is  more  expret^sive  than  the 
comtoon  word  "  brock.'*  If  it  be  Mr.  Tennyson^s  own  coinage,  we  must 
C0f>  him  on  forming*  word  so  true  in  its  analogy. 

k  that  we  have  now  shown,  as  far  as  a  slight  sketch  would 
permit,  not  c-nly  the  vigour  and  the  life  that  colour  our  provincialisma, 
but  alBO  bow  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  they  may  be  made  to  yield  fresh 
bcanty.  Many  of  ihcm  still  wait  to  be  taken  up,  The  requirements  of 
■dence  will  absorb  some.  The  special  use  of  "  forecast,**  a  term  which 
ntrw  di«d  out  in  ihe  Midhmd  counties,  with  reference  to  the  Wfather,  is 
A  giKid  ioitaooe  how  a  forgotten  word  may  be  rendered  serviceable.     But 
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Bclence,  as  a  rule,  msken  her  own  words.  To  the  poet  must  the  care  of 
our  provincialisma  be  left.  He  alone  poasesses  the  instinct  to  perceive 
which  must  be  kept,  which  rejected .  And  he  must  choose  thetn,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  no  sentimental  feeling;  nor,  on  the  other,  from  any 
Dryasdust  prejudice,  but  simply  because  he  finds  them  the  mo3t  expres- 
fiive  and  iho  most  beautiful.  If  he  chooses  them  from  any  other  reason 
he  will  only  he  the  reaurrectionist,  instead  of  the  Prometheus  of  words. 
Clare,  for  infstance,  posaesised  a  ikr  wider  knowledge  of  provincialisms  than 
Mr,  Tennyson,  but  he  knew  not  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  his  riches. 
His  vers©  ia  consequejrtly  only  encumbered  by  them,  and  has  sunk  from 
the  high  purposes  of  poetry  to  become  simply  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
philologist  and  tho  county  historian.  ' 

And  never  bad  we  more  need  of  fresh  life  and  vigour  in  our  poetry 
than  at  the  present  moment.  Our  Muses  have  emigrated  from  the  woody 
heights  of  Parnassus  and  the  springs  of  Hippocrene  into  Mayfair.  Poetry, 
instead  of  being  an  oak  of  the  forest,  nurtured  by  the  wind  and  the  raln^ 
is  now  a  plant  forced  in  the  hot  air  of  dnuving- rooms.  The  manliness  of 
tone,  nhich  so  stamped  itself  ujion  our  F^lizabethan  dramatists,  seems 
in  danger  of  dying.  Those  great  poets  mixed  with  the  croAvd,  wrestled 
with  a  thousand  ilh*,  and  throve  upon  misfortimes,  which  would  over- 
whelm the  modern  minstrel.  One  was  a  brick-mason,  one  a  parish' 
clerk,  and  the  greatest  the  son  of  a  butcher.  Their  plays  are  full  of 
life,  of  its  stern  trials,  such  as  the  poor  only  know,  reflect  man's  pas- 
sions and  joys  and  aspirationS|  and  above  all^  are  written  in  strong 
homely  English*  And  yet  upon  mere  wordi  poetry  of  course  do«t  not 
depend.  You  may  use  the  most  beautiful  words,  ns  a  limner  the  most 
beautiful  colours,  and  still  produce  only  a  daub.  For  poetry  comes  only 
out  of  a  high,  earnest  life,  puriiied  by  discipline,  and  fortified  by  reason 
in  the  essential  goodness  of  thingM,  and  then  cornea  only  at  those  rare 
intervak  when 
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a;h(t  ^Mirt  Jlrisfaqrafg  of  ^m^tm. 


m»  tbe  fortniiato  m^n,  And  th6  Qotb  I  forget  tn  a  mooumt. — ScHnxxu 


SoiarwitSBB  on  thh  broad  euth  can  always  be  found  fit  prototyp^A  of 
tbe  mQ«t  wiltlly-coQceived  bcroea  and  beroinea  of  the  fairy-talea.  Tbere 
AT»  Utile  Jncku  in  our  dny  subduing  giants  quite  m  formidnbto  ns  those  of 
}h9  tune  of  Dluud^frbore.     The  genii  Sttiam  and  Electricity  are 

oSariiig   levi  boou  and  b'steniog-caps  to   old  and  young;  and 

b«»Q-6Ulk  ladders  are  springing  up  at  the  feet  of  the  restless  Jacks  whom 
iiriuo^  faToiir«,  The  age  Una  its  drowsy  Gullivers  and  its  wide-awako 
LiUiputiimA,  iu  Sinbmla,  h\a  with  adventure,  and  its  "  nrnny  of  faithful 
b«li€Vor»,"  tilting  at  >■  are  Btill  Pussie8-in-Boots  faiih- 

(mUf  serTiag  ray  lord  ■  ,  '  i  abas  ;  daughters  spinning  weary 

thrcmdi  from  di^taflfs  never  growing  less ;  social  harps  which  at  last  cry 
**  Matter !"  and  waken  terrible  ogres,  and  inquisilive  wives  vainly  ti*ying 
to  fiHpoliali  the  tell-tale  key.  We  have  Blue  Beards,  with  sheathed 
sctnutars,  grimly  extending  their  matrimonial  relations ;  and  sister 
AmueA  ever  watchful  of  another'^  needs.  There  are  Sleeping  Bejiuties, 
aim  1  by  the  thousand  ;  and  fair  ones  with  golden  locks  for  whom  princes 
iMid  potia  struggle.  There  are  beasts,  too,  whom  we  learn  to  love,  after 
««  have  eoterud   their  rose-lit  sanctuaries;    and   monsters   who   havo 

fUBg — 

Feti  !  f  0  !  hml 
I  naoll  the  blood  of  tut  Englishman  ! 

Tbofe  are  Strong-backs  who  bear  the  world^s  burdens,  and  Hop-o'-my- 
Tbumbs  who  contrive  to  slip  its  responsibihtiey ;  maidens  whose  tongues 
ilieil  dang«Tous  vipers,  and  maidens  whose  words  are  a  shower  of  roses 
and  pearls.  Proud  sisters  are  every  day  being  humbled ;  and  patient 
Ctiifd<rrellas  dropping  the  slipper  that  shall  win  them  the  prince.  Foolish 
M  oouple*  are  wasting  their  **  wishes  "  on  black-pudding  ;  and  wise 
ywmger  ones  arc  finding  the  "  treasure  of  life  "  in  each  other.  There  are* 
Mtntly,  ministering  Red  Riding-hoods,  and — heaven  save  the  mark  I 
gmndanis,  witfj  •  yes  and  tvarw,  ciig«'r  to  devour  them.     Men  and 

women  are  still  r  the  waters  of  perpctiial  youth;  and  duenna- 

drigons  arc  guarding  enchanted  and  euchimting  maidens.  There  are 
All  HaIkis  and  envious  Caitsima  ;  sham  oil-merclianU  and  avenging 
KorgtJnas  i  wicked  but  lucky  pedlers  and  tailors,  like  those  in  the  tales  of 

Ijris  with  very  wonderfVd  himpa  indct^d  I 
wn  tlie  stream  of  fairy  lore,  we  cast  anchor  ; 
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for  it  is  ^'lih  those  pedh'ts  nnd  tniloTS  antl  AJadrlina  tlint  we  have  to  deal. 
In  short,  at  the  risk  of  mixinrr  the  metaphor,  I  propof^e  tn  "  strike  oil," 
the  oil  that  fills  the  AladdiE-kmps  of  o\w  own  niatter-of-ftct  day,  when 
men  cry  Cui  bono?  to  everything,  and  expect  title-deeds  to  castles  m 
the  air. 

The  discerning  render  need  not  be  Ink]  the  name  of  this  oil ;  nnr  thnt 
the  tailors  and  pedlera  alluded  to,  wilh  their  rteet^winged  geese  and  ning;Tc 
packs,  are  the  so-called  Shoddy  contractors  of  the  land  of  Stara  and 
Stripes. 

Verily,  it  h  true.  Here  in  this  far  land,  wherein  I  write,  the 
wildest  talc^  of  fairy  chroniclers  are  rivalled  by  every-day  experience. 
What  are  the  exploits  of  Ali  Baba  compared  with  the  discoveries  of  those 
who  first  Raid  *  Open  Sesame'  to  the  caves  of  C«tli  Forni%  and  other 
geological  misers?  And  what  wafl  good  Mrs.  Cassim's  zeal  compared  with 
that  of  the  indefatigable  "VVant-to-get-rich  of  modern  days?  Then,  when 
the  caves  were  opened^  how  everybody  rushed  in,  some  coming  out 
richly-laden,  and  some  finding  themselves  (metaphorically)  drawn  and 
qiiartered,  like  poor  Cassira  1  But  why  tell  an  old  story  ?  There  is 
newer  material  for  fairy  work  than  this.  There  are  these  tailors  and 
pedlers  and  Aladdins  at  whom  all  America  is  just  now  gazing  with 
distended  eyes,  wondering  at  the  new  palaces  flashing  into  exist  once,  at 
the  streams  of  wealth  flowing  into  startled  pocket,^,  at  the  presto-ton cli 
changing  ragged  clowns  into  dazzling  gentlemen,  and  above  all,  at  the 
fearful  *  spell '  being  east  upon  American  life  by  these  strange  creatures, 
liflcd,  as  it  were  by  enchantment,  into  sudden  wealth  and  importance. 

We  shall  consider  the  pedlers  and  tailors,  i.f,  the  Shoddy  contractor?, 
first,  '  Shoddy'  according  to  one  Simmonds — ^whoni  both  Worcester  and 
Webster  nse  as  a  cat*8-paw  in  handling  the  ngly  dissyllable—is  "  a  fibrouB 
material  obtained  hj  *  devilling  *  refuse  woollen  goods,  old  stockings,  rags, 
Ac,  It  differs  from  *  mungo,'  "  he  says,  *' in  being  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and  is  spun  into  yarn  with  a  little  fresh  wool,  and  made  into  coarse  cloth, 
drugget,  paddings  and  other  articles." 

So  say  the  lexicographers.  But  in  this  fast  age  yesterday's  dictionary 
is  almost  as  much  out  of  date  as  yesterday *s  newspaper.  In  the  world's 
great  book  of  synonyms  we  find  that  Shoddy  has  been  given  a  far  wider 
signification.  If  Liszt,  in  hia  Life  of  Chopin^  can  devote  pngcs  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Polish  word  lalf  we  should  require  volumes  to  fairly 
^escribe  the  (now)  American  word  *  Shoddy.'  It  means  pretence,  vul- 
garity, assumption,  the  depth  of  folly  and  the  highest  altitude  of  the 
ridiculous  ;  also  gilded  ignorance,  mock  patriotism,  w*ire-pidling,  successful 
knayery,  swindling,  nay  treason  its^elf.  On  the  other  hand,  it  implies 
innocent  good  luck,  reward  of  merit,  and  the  miraculous  and  sudden 
app-arance  (in  the  newly-rich  man)  of  super-intelligence  and  all  the 
cardinal  virtues.  It  means  vast  expectations  in  hovels  and  discomfort  in 
palaces;  hippoo-birds,  wretched  with  real  golden  crowns,  the  secret  envy 
of  hippoos  with  the  comfortable  yellow  crest  common  to  Iiippoodom.     It 
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rgt^ons  afflupnce  in  the  son,  and  bare  penury  In  the  father.     It 
ignorant  disomy  in  the  son  at  the  scornful  fifuperiority  of  the 
M»a — ^aiid  gmndsoua  who  will  feebly  ignore  the  name  and  character 
of  tbe  founder  of  their  illufltrioiLs  house. 

And  this  word,  with  its  varied  nieaninga  and  strong  significance,  haa 
b«en  mised  to  its  present  altitude  by  no  leas  a  lever  than  the  groat 
Anaencan  rebellion. 

Now  a  great  rebellion  calls  for  two  things-^nien  to  cany  it  on,  and 
men  to  wsist  it ;  and  theae^  whatever  may  be  their  several  patriotic  aspira- 
tionai,  their  valour  and  enthusiasm,  must  be  fed,  clothed^  and  equipped, 
T1i«ir  respective  governments,  having  no  time  to  lose,  stand  on  the  "  outer 
wall  *"  of  circumstance,  and  call  loudly  for  the  vendors  of  food,  clothing, 
aad  ammunition  to  draw  near.  Honest  industry  hears  the  call,  and 
to  answer  it  as  far  as  conscience  and  means  will  allow.  Mean- 
enlerprise,  whether  honest  or  not,  pricks  up  its  ears — "  Hallo !  here's 
f  country  in  trouble — wants  something  in  a  hurry^ — no  time  to 
examine — ^little  down-hearted,  I  see — no  haim  In  cheating  the  Govem- 
rnCAt'*  And  the  consequence  is,  a  contract  made  so  very  advantageously 
lo  the  Treasury  Department  that  honest  merit  sighs,  says,  "  /  can*t  afford 
to  go  in,"  and  settles  down  to  the  old  routine. 

The  fortunate  contractor  at  once  buys  up  nil  the  floating  "poor  stuff" 
Kcitne  and  abroad ;  and  his  minions,  with  their  sub- contracts,  fatten 
vce  like  vampires  on  t-he  poor  serving-women  of  the  land.  Then 
immense  HUpplita  of  army  clothing — llannel  uiiJer-shirt^,  made  of 
haimu  creatures'  lives,"  and  blankets  and  unilorins  oi'  reritable 
**  shoddy.*'  The  armies  march  forth  in  gallant  array.  Soon  follow  in- 
namcrable  catAStrophea  like  that  described  by  an  observing  troubadour  of 
1861  .*— 

**  Mftreh  J"  siud  the  a>loncl ;  •'  forward  march  !*' 
Cnick  went  the  seJims  in  halves  I 
A  hundred  «tcpsi— a  hundred  men 
Showed  just  two  hundred  oolvea !" 

Kotwithstanding  this  sad  event,  confiding  officials  still   trust  to  the 
ents.    They  fade,  and  rip,  and  burst  apart,  and  drop  to  pieces, 
ctor  feela  secure.     His  fortune  is  made,  let  the  soldiera 
fthirer  and  curse  as  they  may.     What  are  a  few  thousand  poorly-cUd  men 
to  him  ?     He  is  comfortable  in  his  "  marble  halls." 

Then  come  the  pedlers  with  their  packs— everything  by  this  time 
Tmloed  at  an  exorbitant  rate — for  ranst  not  the  army  he  fed  and  equipped  T 
Wttli  lying  tongues  and  exultant  hearts  they  present  their  wares,  Th© 
inspi'dom  are  in  a  hurry  ;  in  fjict,  their  eyes  are  dim  with  war-smoke. 
Everything  is  "  passed  " — leaky  tents,  ghied  shoes,  mouldy  oafs,  hickory 
hn£t  ruAty  pork,  poor  muskeia,  and  worse  ammunition.  Broken-down 
homea  a^  "  '  '  «  aj-e  transmuted  (on  paper)  into  war-steeda  and  mulei ; 
and  Ittil  vorthy  tugs  yclept  ''vessels"  by  Shoddy,  are  sold  at 

ibbolotca  pricci  for  the  punmit  of  nimble  privateers,  and  the  wife  trana- 
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portntion  of  the  cotintry'a  defenders  I  The  Treasury  grows  lean,  but, 
^fjnheer  Von  Dunderlund,  the  pedler-coDtractore  grow  fat.  They  co 
their  gains  in  hundreds  nnd  thousauda  and  millionB  ;  they  thrive  an 
feast  and  are  merry,  while  their  victims — they  who  feel  the  real  weight 
of  their  iniquity — are  cheated  of  their  soldier-death,  and  must  fall,  in 
ewartns,  from  the  effects  of  insufficient  shelter,  bad  food,  and  positive 
poison. 

Of  course  there  are  marked  exceptions  to  these  contrncts  and  con- 
tractore;  but  that  they  are  exceptiona  (or  were  so  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war)  none  can  doubt.  • 

When  a  great  nation^  overgrown  with  the  mosses  of  peace,  is  stirred 
and  Bhaken,  like  a  huge  rock  on  the  way-hide,  we  all  know  what  squirm- 
iDgi  elimy  things  nm  forth  helter-skelter;  how  they  wriggle  and  reach 
and  burrow;  how  nimble  nn<^  eager  and  greedy  they  are;  and  how  they 
fatten  on  the  disturbed-  debris.  But  when  the  sunahiue  peart  in  amniiff 
them,  and  freshening  winds  play  about  the  old  foundation,  these  slinay 
things  soon  disappeai*  amid  the  chirp  and  hum  of  a  better  activity*  Tbii 
Buniiy-breezy  state  of  things  ia  now  prevailing  at  the  North  ;  but  there 
are  crowded  graves  east  and  west^iu  the  Shenandoah  ViUley,  on  liie 
green  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  sunny  elopes  of  Virginia — on  which 
the  Shoddy  contractors  dare  not  look  ;  and  homes,  the  very  atmoapherc 
of  which  should  Ptifle  them. 

If  there  are  Shoddy  sinners,  there  ore  also  Shoddy  saints;  men  who, 
having  committed  no  wrong,  hud  themselves  suddenly  very  *'  well  oflf:  " 
contractors,  too,  some  of  them,  who  fulfil  their  part  like  good  Chriationa, 
and  strange  to  say,  make  money  by  that  same,  A  certain  class  of 
lucky  inventors,  inspired  speculators,  eudden-riEe-of- property  men,  and 
men  who  have  "struck  oil"  or  gambled  successrully  in  stocks,  make 
up  the  rest  of  the  ranks  of  Shoddy ;  and  strangCj  motley  ranks  they  are, 
swelled  by  the  consequences  and  requirements  of  the  Civil  War  into  a 
ibrm  id  able  body  indeed. 

Shoddy  has  its  shibboleth,  but  it  is  diffic»jlt  to  detect  it  amid  the  din 
of  the  times.  It  is  en  mascarade^  and  therefore  not  always  easily  rec 
nized.  It  has  changes  of  surface  like  the  chameleon,  and  stages  of  develo 
ment  rivalling  the  wonders  of  the  polliwjg.  It  can  darken  the  very 
air  around,  and  yet,  like  Peter  Schlemil,  it  has  far  more  "  substance  " 
than  shadow.  Full  of  mysteries  and  contradictions,  how  shall  we 
detect  it  ? 

Shoddy  rainces  its  words  with  anxious  affectation  ;  Shoddy  pours 
forth  slang  with  a  recklessness  unparalleled.  Shoddy  carelesaly  jingles 
its  wealth  and  invites  mankind  to  come  and  see  ;  Shoddy  clutches  its 
gains  with  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  the  miser.  Villanoos  Shoddy  rises  to 
a  foara  of  sparkling  bt^ncvolence  ;  virtuous  Shoddy,  lilfe  the  i-at  in  t; 
fable,  preaches  industry  to  the  starving,  from  a  pulpit  of  cheese.  Shoddi 
sinners  doze  in  the  beat  pewa  on  Sunday ;  Shoddy  saints  stay  at  horrn 
paralysed  by  their  sudden  good  fortune.     Shoddy  merchants  stand  well 
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"on  tlie  ptrppt;'*  and  Shoddy  raerchanta  dod^e  the  ehenff  round  the 
coriMr.  In  fact,  tltwe  l»  Bcarcely  a  forni  of  Jiuman  antilliA^is  in  wliich  this 
Mm*  Slioddy  doe*  not  fehine  auprerac:  and  we  in  tarn  bemoan  it,  laiigh 
ft$  1*  -s  -'  -  it^  envy  ir,  inBuU  it,  and  flatter  it.  We  warn  our  childrffn 
Bgii  aniplo,  and  ieduloiuly  emulate  ita  display  in  our  own  liumbit 

msokoew^  We  cry,  *'  Lord,  be  nrjerciful  unto  lliese  roiserabl*.'  sinnern/'  even 
frhiltf  we  long  to  be  able,  in  some  myateriona  and  consecrated  way,  to  go 
■ad  do  IHcewise.  We  pneer  at  Mrs.  O'Flnggerty^s  immense  diamond,  and 
an  intcmse  dissatisfaction  concerning  the  *♦  mean  little  Atone"  that 
hsd  power  to  gladden  our  hearts.  In  fact  I  ara  nfraid,  if  iShoddy  be 
ihntrd  wa  are  iboli»h  ;  if  Shoddy  ha  Hinful  we  are  without  charity;  but 
Jrt  ihsi  paM — what  wu  hnrc  to  deal  with  now  is  the  eerpent  itself,  not  the 
conuntimly  that,  *'  obarnved  ^*  and  ecotching  by  UimBy  ii  in  danger  of 
vfithing  within  its  folds. 

Nothing  could  be  a  gf eater  mtBlake  than  to  consider  Shoddy  as  au 
iDTsHnVle  sj'nonyni  for  recently  acquired  riahes.  Men  are  frequently  to 
tie  Ibund  who  cast  no  reproach  on  sudden  prosperity,  but  rather  exalt 
l^ood  fortnne  by  accepting  it.  Thoee  can  hardly  be  called  Shoddy, 
iboni^ll  their  entire  wealth  come  in  a  day.  Neither,  of  coumc,  can  tho»a 
be  ao  <Jiawd  who,  by  inhf^ritance,  fall  from  the  bare  limb  of  '*good  fimily" 
into  the  warm  nt^at  of  plenty  ;  nor  those  whose  honent  gaina,  long  with- 
beld,  am  onejtpectedly  rendered  to  them  da  maise*  Th»  lines  are  wir«* 
drairo,  and  yet  the  practical  distinctioQ  to  a  dote  obiervei'  is  as  broad  at 

Whin  yott  tee,  as  I  have  seen,  a  coarse- visagad,  angular  female, 
drtmed — or  mthcr  corered — in  the  very  extreme  of  the  mode,  weighted 
with  relret,  i^ilk,  and  Rparkling  jewels,  and  hear  her  exclaim,  **  Lor' I 
expense  ain*e  no  manm»r  of  consi^quenee  to  us  I"  you  will  undoubtedly 
iiet«  M  '  in  the  air.     When  you  hear  an  **  honoied  citi">sen'* 

boo '  sof  his  wtll-known  wealth  and  general  en  n't- be -beat- 

ireneaw^  yoti  wjll  know  that  Shoddy  is  not  far  away.  When  you  entern 
Inagni6ccnt  manaiont  redolent  of  newness  and  iksbioti,  and  search  in  vain^ 
amkl  the  corcreous  upholstery,  showy  frmeoM,  and  mongrel  adornment,  for 
th^  *  'me-flowcrs  of  elegance  and  repose^  be  sure  that  *  Shoddy  *  is 

irri:-  r  wall. 

Sometimes  a  mere  glance,  or  tone,  or  footfall,  will  betray  the  presence 
4ti  Shoddy,  or  a  comment  on  life,  soienee,  art^  musie,  or  literature  will 
|iPocla2ni  it  aa  ftom  the  houfje-topr  though  you  may  have  passed  its  legions, 
aiiawar«»^  in  the  street.  In  brief,  to  really  comprehend  Shoddy,  you  must 
see  ita  home,  heur  H»  conversation,  and  observe  its  actions,  not«4  ita  tastes 
and  desires  and  aspirations.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  you  can  say,  "  Thit  is 
SicMfcly  "— '**  Thi'x  is  not  Shod^ly,"  with  the  force  of  a  Delphic  decision. 

Mcnntfmc  It  may  be  gratifying  to  know  that  the  deponent,  having 
Yalisnlly  per  ^   recesses,   cm    olFer   certain   per8f>nal    teptimony 

whsch  may  b  :*'»t.     No  matter  how  or  why  these   glimpses  were 

ohtAmatl.      i  ri  :  Lih  to  «ay,  "  I  have  been  there  to  see,'* 
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Never  Bhall  I  forget  my  first  entree  into  those  hall  awed  precincfa  t 
We  were  a  pnrty  of  four — two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen — who,  in  consC' 

qnence    of   receiving   a  gold-lettered  invitation    to   Mrs.  G *h  grand 

receplifn,  had  on  ihe  apiiointed  evening  proctejled  in  fetate  to  her  showy 
residence*  on  the  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York — wiiich  avenue,  by  the  way, 
is  bulicved  by  **  the  Stioddy  "  to  lead  to  heaven  direct. 

Our  "dressing-room"  experiences  were  peculiar^  and  suggcBtive  of 
strange  scenes  to  follow;  but  being,  aa  we  believed^  well  endowed 
with  the  repose  of  the  Vere  de  Veres,  we  descended  toward  the  scene  of 
action^  with  a  tran«]uil  coasciousnesa  of  being  in  every  way  equal  to  the 
occasion.  At  the  very  foot  of  the  stairway  we  were  accoatyd  hj  no  leas 
perEionages  than  the  hostess  herself,  and  her  "  grown  up  "  daughter.  The 
latter  looked  pale  and  anxious  ;  but  the  mother,  gorgeous  in  an  intenaely 
blue  silk,  and  a  huge  coronet  of  pink  and  purple  artificial  flowers, 
evidently  felt  no  mingivingg.  Both  Rtared  at  us  nnconditionally.  Suddenly 
a  light  illumined  the  countenance  of  the  elder  lady,  aa  she  broke  forth  in 
a  loud,  emphatic  tone — 

*'  Wellf  1  declare  1  Mra.  D.  and  Mr.  E  !  How  do  you  do  ?  And 
Miss  E.  I  glad  to  see  you,  I'm  sure  ;  but  the  lights  and  everything  dazzles 
me  80,  I  don't  hardly  know  people*  Miry,  my  deiir,  this  is  Mr.  E.  and 
Mrs.  D.,  both  kind  friends  of  your  Pa,  and  Mr.  E.s  daughter."  (Aside  to 
me  :)  "  \VIiO  did  you  pay  the  other  gentleman  waa  ?  Oh,  yes  I  Mr,  Stevens  I 
Glad  to  see  t/ou,  sir,  you  irmy  depend*  Yountj  gentlemen  are  so  Bcarce. 
Couldn't  hardly  get  up  the  party  for  it.  The  Avar,  you  see,  takes  the 
best  of  'cm  off.  Oh,  excuse  me — ha  t  ha  I  I  didn't  mean  nu  offence  !  But 
every  ynung  gentleman  at  a  party  counts  one — don't  they,  ^liry  7  " 

"  Lor'  I  Ma  I  '*  simpered  Miss  G.,  blushing  violently.  Here  Mr.  Stevens, 
always  supt^rbly  master  of  himself,  gracefully  hastened  to  the  rescue,  and 
in  a  moment  Myra  was  laughing  the  girli.'^h  laugh  which,  thank  heaven! 
even  Shoddy  cannot  make  unmusical, 

*'  Dear  me  ! "  sighed  the  matron  pathetically,  without  oflTering  to  allow 
us  to  pass  into  the  drawing-rooms*,  **  they've  been  pouring  in  thick  as 
syrup  all  the  evening  !     I'm  so  exhausted  I  can't  hardly  stand  up/' 

Then' followed  a  painful  silence.  Through  the  arched  rosewood  door- 
way we  could  see  the  gaily- dressed  throng  >vithin— a  sea  of  blue,  pink, 
and  white,  in  which  frantic  creatures  in  black  broadcloth  and  white  neck- 
ties seemed  to  be  insanely  bobbing  and  whirling.  Suddenly  the  music 
ceased.  The  waves  heaved  violently  a  moment,  then  parted  like  a 
Dead  Sea,  crested  with  gauze  and  gossamer,  while  an  army  of  Israelites, 
beanng  silver  trays  laden  with  ices,  passed  safely  through  the  temporary 
opening. 

**  Gracious  !  '*  exclaimed  the  hostess  at  last,  with  an  apologetic  start, 
"  I  ought  to  take  you  in.  Miry/*  she  added,  nodding  her  head  aidewise 
toward  us,  aa  she  Rpoke — "you  must  introduce  them." 

"  Oh,  mother,"  was  the  soto  voce  reply,  "  I  can't  do  it — ^  feel  too 
used  up," 
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<e«,  you  must'* — reiy  austerely — "  /shan't  do  it." 
Instinctively  our  devoted  band,  feeling  that  thia  **  introduction"  waa 
in^Tttable^  glanced  at  each  other  to  ascertain  whether  any  especial   pecu- 
ty  rendered  us  unpresentable  ;   but  we  were  faultless. 
Myra  pouted,  and  looked   toward  the  animated   Kea  aibresaid,  as  if 
itDlem plating  a  suicidal  plunge. 

*'  Myru  Jam  /  "  pursued  the  now  irate  mother,  '*  do  as  I  tell  you, 
iind  stop  putting  on  airs  !  "^ 

refractory  daughter  wasconquered.  "  Weil,  mother,"  she  replied  in 
hiaper,  *' FU do  it  all  together,  but  I  can't  introduce  'em  separate** 
a  encouraged,  we  humbly  followed  the  young  lady,  and  after  being 
preH^ntrd  in  a  most  novel  and  remarkable  manner  to  the  staring  mer- 
Buud«  Jind  mermen,  we  found  ourselycs  slowly  driving  toward  an  anchor- 
age in  the  glittering  saloon. 

ToQDg  feces  were  there,  radiant  with  intense  enjoyment ;  older  faces, 
with  a  alarUed,  puzzled  look  upon  them,  as  though  the  unaccuptomed  scene 
wrottgKt  more  anxiety  than  pleasure ;  hard  faces  varnished  with  a  mastio 
fHkile;  aoll,  uninterpretable  faces  which  were  either  saintly  or  horribly 
;  and  faces  without  any  expression  at  all. 
Moantime  the  violins,  being  "  under  treatment,"  were  relieving  them- 
^vea  by  sundry'  melancholy  squeaks.  Groups  of  gentlemen,  who  seemed 
lo  htre  recently  been  presented  with  their  hands  and  feet,  were  making 
Jeqigrala  efforts  to  appear  at  ease.  Neglected  damea  were  sublime  in  a 
WTVtched  nonchalance.  Portly  individuals  in  watch-chains  were  glancing 
m^OMity  at  matrons  whose  coiffures  rivalled  the  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Baliyloa  ;  and  youths  and  maidens,  all,  apparently^  more  or  1cm  afflicted 
whh  the  dance  of  St.  Vitus,  were  chatting  merrily  together-  Of  theao  I 
say  that — 

Their  voices,  low  with  fashion, 
Xot  Vfith  feeling,  softly  freighted 
All  the  air  abont  the  windows 
With  elastic  Isughters  sweet. 

la  trotll-^lpBr  pity  *ti3,  'tis  true" — shrill  tones,  positive  guffaws,  and 
giggling  rtapemmBf  rather  predominated  over  the  murmurs  suggestive  of 
a  pleaawt  evening  at  the  Lady  Geraldine's ;  and  when  the  music  floated 
fortli  once  more,  there  was  a  rush,  among  the  dancers,  for  "  places,'*  that 
<pqtttd  Imve  been  quite  impossible  in  the  days^ — 

When  p«!r90tis  of  foshion  and  taste, 

In  drcsfcs  as  stoot  as  chain  ormonr  of  old. 
The  partiea  of  Ranclngh  gracc4, 

Itall  I  describe  the  dancing  or  the  dresses  ?  No  I  it  is  enough  to  say 
former  that  I  have  seen  nothing  precisely  like  it  elsewhere;  nor 
my  imaginiiiion  find  its  prototype  in  the  revel  of  bacchnnte,  fuun,  or 
'fairy.  It  Wits  not  wholly  uugraceful,  nor  nt  all  unconventional.  It  was 
jttsl  Shoddy t  simple,  uncompromising  Siioddy,  as  foreign  in  its  fulness  to 
tile  New  York  of  four  yetirs  ago  aa  the  dance  of  Eastern  Hottri,  or  South 
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Sen  Islander.  Of  the  clress^s  tli ere. might  be  mucli  to  snjj  were  thi»  a 
fa^liion  article^  or  a  low-tariff  essay  bearing  upon  foreign  importations. 
As  it  id  neither,  I  will  eimply  affirm  tbat,  with  but  a  few  eaccepttona,  bad 
taste  and  money  seemed  to  have  vied  with  each  other  as  to  whose  power 
should  predominate. 

We  had  quite  lost  sight  of  our  amiable  hostess,  and  were  contem- 
plating a  dignified  retreat  to  the  dressing-rooms  above,  when  we  saw  that 
lady  bearing  townrd  us  under  full  sail.  There  were  costly  laces  floating 
about  her  expansive  shoulders,  and  glittering  bracelets  upon  her  roseate 
arms :  still  there  was  something  so  grotesque  in  h©r  manner  and  appcarauce 
that  we  were  forced  to  rislc  the  Soylla  of  an  alarming  gravity,  in  order  not 
to  fall  into  the  Chary bdis  of  an  uncontrollable  smile.  A  pang  of  rebuke 
smote  me,  however,  when  her  ladyship,  in  a  tone  of  genuine  in' 
whispered, — - 

**  You  look  kind  o'  lonesome,  Mrs.  D. ;  'fruid  you  ain^t  enjoyiu 
yourself?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,'*  I  answere<^,  with  the  ardent  imbecility  with  whioh 
persons  usually  perpetrate  social  fibs. 

''  Ain't  you  danced?  "  (with  a  look  that  said,  "  If  people  dare  to  slight 
you  here,  just  let  me  know.") 

"  Tliank  you  !     I  really  would  prefer -" 

**  Nonsenne  I  Come  along  !  I  ain't  a-going  to  have  no  wall-flowers  in 
(his  company.  I  w\^nt  to  introduce  you  to  a  gentleman  from  Washingtoa 
— ^monsti'OiiB  rich  !  "  (she  added  in  an  inteuBe  whisper)  "  made  a  hundre#'J 
and  ninety-five  thousand  dollars  in  the  last  two  months  !  " 

It  was  in  vain  to  resist.  I  remember  a  huge  Titan  in  dancing-master 
attire  — a  flabby,  villanous  countenimce — diamonds  flashing  from  the 
centre  of  a  wall  of  ruflled  linen — nn  atmosphere  heavy  wilh  pomade — and 
an  avalanche  of  **  e.xcuse  mc  marms  "  following  sundry  accidents  to  my 
attire,  and  innumerable  heartrending  desertions  and  escapades  during  the 
progress  of  **  The  Lancers.''  Beyond  this  my  impressions  are  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  In  iact,  there  are  many  things  connected  with  the  occa- 
sion tliat  I  would  "  willingly  let  die,"  not  excepting  the  monstrous  rich 
gentleman  himself* 

Before  the  evening  was  over,  1  found  myself  in  a  smaller  apartment, 
gorgeously  furnished  and  rendered  truly  remarkable  by  the  abominable 
ehowily-fiamed  paintings  isdiich  nejp'ly  covered  the  walls.  A  human 
quartette  was  seated  upon  the  sofa,  k  la  Kenwig,  and  it  needed  no  second 
look  to  convince  me  that  I  saw  th©  four  children  of  our  hostess.  Femi- 
nine treble  and  masculine  base  were  represented  there  in  equal  parts,  but 
that  effect  was  purely  a  matter  of  faith,  as  nothing  in  their  faces  betrayed 
that  they  had  ever  uttered  a  sound. 

Soon  the  mother  appeared.  '*  Lor*  t  Mrs.  D.,  j/ou  here  't  Well,  I  had 
to  get  out  of  the  purlers  for  a  ttimnit — it's  so  suffocating  there.  This  ia 
our  family  setting-room.  Ellen,  stick  in  your  shoulder,  miss  ! "  (This 
last  was  a  dramatic  aside  directed  to  the  sofa  department).     ''  I  see  you.'r« 
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n^  «*^  yot /o^a  of  them,  that's  certain.     I 

Mr.  G.  V  ^  ^  before  we  know  it — ha  !  ha!-^ 

tiQl  that's  notKing — for  iFie  muti'ii  bound  fco  have  eveiytbiDg  that  laoney 

OA  h/ny  -^ *• 

(Tler^  ft  radUot)  tatiafieil  ripple  of  expression  rjin  across  t}ie  quartette 

o  say  Bomething,  bnt  alan  1  the  allu&ion  to  the  posaibk  ait- 

gttUofj  hmd  j«opardi£cd  my  gravity  to  such  an  extent  that  I  ooiild  only 
ooqgb  p^tKoucaUy. 

^  Tltia  ^erp  big  pieture,^^  pursued  Mrs.  G.,  <*  is  a  laQd.fcap4— a  l^ndacap^ 
by— chiUlion  !  who  ia  this  land^«rfi;)rt  by  ?  *' 

•*  Mr.  B«!BEon/*  they  all  answered  in  a  brpalhj  closing  their  tnotlths 
instiratly  like  fonr  tinpiu 

*^  Y«>  Mr.  BeiiJson.  Ho'a  a  "SYfatern  man,  Mrs,  D,,  and  don*t  c!iargo 
nnre'n  a  quarter  what  these  Now  York  painters  oak.  He  paiots  pretty, 
tba%  Ain't  Uiat  wliit<^  fence  Vx*  natural?"  she  added,  letting  her  head 
drop  fidtrways  with  its  weight  of  ndmiration. 

AJaa,  the  fence  was  too  nutural,  but  I  did  not  trust  myself  to  say  ^o. 
bowed  and  stAred  vacantly  at  an  ideul  work  reprcaenling,  as  I 
,  Cupid  and  Payche,  since  the  blue  d«mael  dt'picled  therein 
bafwHwd  a  hoge  butterfly  upon  her  fthoiildt?r,  and  ht^r  youthful  companion 
hmi  ih«  Ineviiable  wingB  and  quiver  of  the  mischievous  Gu]  of  Lovt«. 

*•  Tkat  pictUT*,**  broko  tbrth  Mrs.  G.,  stfinding  in  superb  disdain  besido 
me,  V  taste — Mr,  G.  bk.ujjht  it.   It*s  a  fancy  piece  you  s^o — Cupid 

mil<t  n  J  vrhat  did  your  Va  gay  was  the  name  of  this  picture?  *' 

••Cupid  tod  VW'gilchJ  "  AnRwei'ed  the  two  elder  ones  siraulianeoualy* 
•*  Oh,  yuA,  Cupid  and  rL'VSitch,  But,  Mrs.  D.,  you  must  look  at  our 
jvoiHnlta — wisVe  h&cl  one  uvtist  for  a  year  past  doing  all  our  family. 
^Hvrc^*  Mr.  G.  and  roc.  Vou  w»'?y  think  the  yellow  gloves  in  my  plctum 
\$iMii*%  ntfttoa— any  one  might — but  they  are — the  urtist  was  bound  to  put 
[mt  «f  them  "  in  ehaddcr/'  In  sjiite  of  all  /  could  say.  This  ia  Dangers 
Bl«p  strait,  Dan'ol,  and  let  go  your  sister'a  sa&h) ;  it*a  like  him,  all 
The  naughty  boy  "  (looking  severely  iit  Daniel)  "  burnt  off 
waatMe  of  hla  curia  last  week,  and  we  had  to  cut  off  the  rest.  Here's 
ycmogcst,  Tommy — the  end  one  on  the  eofii  there — most  beautiful 
i  Always  just  as  sassy  and  lively  as  you  see  him  in  the  picture — 
W«'l  U  lilcehim^  Mrs.  D,  ?  "  And,  following  the  example  of  Lord  Chathnm, 
ao  A  certain  welbknown  occasion,  Mrs.  G.  **  paused  for  a  reply.^' 

8iisd«  of  Polontus,   pity  me  !      Tommy  was  a  blue,   moisl-akinncd 
ItJr  fellow,  who  looked  as  if  he  were  in  a  state  of  chroniC'Somnambulism. 
[WUit  could  I  do  but  fallcr,  ♦*  Very  like,"  wiUiout  venturing  to  take  a 
•  •    '         •         •  Inal? 

he  never  seen  a  harder  ehlld  to  p^int/*  resumed 

Q,;  '*  it  Wf4s  60  difficult  to  get  his  expression.'*     (Alnck  1  1  sh^^uld 

it  would  have  been  ♦'fr//  difficult.)     *'  He  look  him  at  first  with  only 

■bee  on,  and  the  other  laytu'  on  the  carpet ;  but  I  wasn't  going  to 
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have  a  cliiltl  of  mine  lookin*  like  tlmt:  po  I  madn  "Mr.  Benson  alter  it  qulclc. 
I  tolil  him  to  just  change  the  Bhnv  dti  the  rnrpet  lo  a  ki(tcn,  or  sonif thing 
of  that  Icind,  iind  then  to  put  good  Balmorala  on  the  poor  chikK  It's  bad 
enough  to  have  jour  young  ones  looking  like  wild  about  the  hoiise, 
without  having  their  likene&s  took  all  in  a  uiush  !     Tkis  is  Katy." 

(At  this  moment  I  saw,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  mirth  and  apprehen- 
sion, Mr,  Stevena  and  Miss  E.  cnfer  the  *Vsetting-room,") 

'*  I  had  Ellenj  here,"  continued  5Irs.  G.  (halting  before  a  remarkably 
pigeon-breasted  sppcimen  of  high  art),  "taken  correct  in  everything  but  her 
chest.  I  ordered  Mr.  Benson  to  make  thai  high,  because  the  poor  child 
is  60  awful  flat  that  it  would  only  worry  her  father  and  nie  to  see  it  hangin' 
before  us  all  the  time.  Besides,  Ellen^s  going  to  Dr.  Lewis's  what-yoU' 
ciill-it  7     Children  I  what's  t]je  name  of  Dr.  Lewis's  place  ?  "  ^^| 

"  Gym-naz-jum  !  "  replied  the  Bofa,  promptly.  ^^m 

"  Ah,  yes,  gym-naz-jum^  that's  it.  Well,  she's  going  there  regular  after 
this,  and  Dr.  Lewis  says  it'll  soon  fetch  her  chest  out  perfect." 

Oh  !  the  agony,  to  me,  of  this  protracted  interview— the  consciousness 
of  being  watched  by  that  unpi tying,  fun-loving  pair— the  convulsive 
laughter  deep  in  my  very  heart  as  my  good-natured  chaperon  led  me  fiom 
one  masterpiece  of  artistic  abomination  to  another  I  There  were  a  few 
other  persona  in  the  apartment,  all  speaking  at  once,  their  voices  mingling 
strangely  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  music  surging  through  the  nuiusiou 
— biit  I  dared  not  look  upon  them  as  the  irrepressible  mother  talked  on» 

"  Here  is  something  now  that  you  must  see  "  (pointing  to  an  execrably 
painted  waterfall,  resembling  a  combination  of  green  calvea'-foot  jelly  and 
gingerbread).  **  This  picture  is  my  dajighter  Miry 'a  work — ain't  it  beau' 
tiful  1  but  do  you  know,  her  real  talent  ia  Jigfjer*paintin*— that's  her 
talent  1  I  showed  Mr.  Benson  (the  one  that  does  all  our  pictures,  except 
jhe  frames — thei/  come  from  Gonpil's) — I  showed  him  th's  picture^  and 
told  him  that  Mirj'^a  teacher  said  fihe  had  great  talent  for  painting,  and^ 
says  he,  '  Madam,  if  your  datighter  !ias  a  talent  for  art,  it  must  be  for 
figger-paintin*- — he  told  me  just  from  looking  at  that  waterfall  !  "  she 
added,  triumphantly. 

It  is  possible  that  by  thia  time  my  expression  had  become  idiotic, ^ar, 
at  least,  blank.  Mri.  G.  evidently  felt  that  further  elucidation  was 
required. 

**  Figger-paiQtin',"  she  continned,  raising  her  voice  to  a  didactic 
pitch,  "is  paintin'  of  figgera  and  animals,  you  know;  that'3  what  the 
artists  call  it — ^  figger-paintin' "— laying  down  the  information  with  a 
patronizing  emphasis. 

"  Ah  !  "  I  ventured. 

"  Yest  &lr.  B<  nson,  being  a  painter,  could  put  his  finger  right  on  Mir)'*s 

talent — *  it  mttst  be,  madam,'  says  he^  'it  must  be  it*8 '  heavens  I 

Ellen  Ann  J  catch  Dan  el  !  " 

This  startling  peroration  was  caused  by  an  eccentric  movement  of 
the  child  Daniel,  wlio,  having  fallen  asleep,  upright,  ufton  the  sofa,  was 
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annottucingf  by  a  prelimiaary  pantomiiiio,  liis  intention  of  blioitly  predpi- 
Uling  bin^self  upon  tlie  floor.  Fortunately,  Ellen  Ann  was  equal  to  the 
emergriK^.  *'  Dan'el's  "  precious  nose  was  saved,  and  Llie  youth  restored 
^partial  wakefulness  by  mesir»s  of  a  brisk  matermil  shaking, 
**  Gracious  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  G.,  l)ecDining  suddenly  consciooa  that, 
though  art  mny  be  ''long,  time  is  ileeting,"  *'  I  ought  to  be  in  the  parier 
vriih  the  company.  What  wili  folks  tliink  of  nie  ?  Dear  me  I  what 
a  bother  I "     So  sayings  the  kdy  vauialied  in  a  glimmer  of  blue,  purplf, 


tind 


pink. 


k 


I'hose  last  significant  words  were  echoed  in  my  brain  again  and  agnin 
Cbat  night,  during  the  wakeful  hours  that  fullowed  my  introduction  into 
**  8hoddy  "  fiocicty.  Poor  Mrs.  G. !  what  will  folks  think  of  her  ?  What 
a  bother  I  what  a  bother  1 

A  full  and  faiithful  record  of  the  mannei*s  and  customs  of  Shoddy — of 
its  histories,  thoughts,  feelings,  and  deeda — would  constitute  in  bulk  a 
fonuidubie  ri^al  to  the  completed  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum.  We 
baTc  liad  space  to  afford  but  a  glance  into  the  home  of  one  of  the  lucky 
"ptdlera.**  At  for  the  **  tailore,"  with  their  fleet-winged  geese,  **  we  couldj 
aa'  ir  w«  wouJd,"  tell  much  of  them — but  meantime  the  genii  of  the 
lamp  are  waiting.  We  must  move  onward.  Come  with  me  to  the  chief 
domain  of  the  great  uncle  magician,  he  \vho  fills  the  thoujsand  lamps 
vLicIi  Aladdin*  uncounted  are  now  rubbing  in  beuildered  delight.  You 
nill  be  surprised  to  learn  what  a  noisy,  dirty,  cra;ry-looldng  pkce  it  is.* 
old  Quaker  who  named  the  Stiite  which  encloses  it  would  lift  his 
horror  at  the  sight.  Squalid  and  tumbled-dowiij  yet  at  the 
lame  time  a  very  wilderness  of  nevvness,  with  its  fiwarming  population, 
with  its  alieds,  hovels,  inrprovised  hotels,  and  unsightly  new  houses,  it 
6p|nsirj   to  have  been-  conjured  by  the  magician  during  a  severe  fit  of 

itmare.  For  nules  and  miles,  crowd^s  of  derricks  rear  their  heads  in 
direction.  Engines,  bound  to  the  spot,  are  puffing  and  labouriu|r — 
engine^  cm  distant  rail-tracks,  screeching  beneath  an  invisible  la^ih  m  they 
hurry  away  with  their  burden?,  and  huge  bhickctied  reservoirs  are  pour- 
ing forth  torrents  of  wealth.  Near  by  are  ihc  blufls,  sitting  like  Memnons 
guarding  the  rivers  of  oil  beneath.  Big  with  the  secrets  of  ages,  they 
lean  forward  as  if  humanity  had  at  last  awakened  their  interest.  Some- 
tunes  a  great  tongae  of  ilauie  darting  upward,  bb  if  to  lap  coolness  from 
the  clouda,  tellu  us  that  an  oil-spring  lias  been  accidentally  get  on  fire, 
llilta  of  carls,  groaning  like  living  things,  wriggle  their  way  through  the 
linvy  mud,  led  on  by  patient  horses  and  swearing  men.  Women  in 
noiJey  attire,  anxious  to  buy  impossible  wares,  run  out  to  meet  tho 
<»oettaional  dray  of  the  itiucrant  grocer  or  market-man.  Dirty  boys,  with 
Ibt  flutter  of  possible  wealth  in  their  rags,  bully  tho  sciotis  of  "  recent 
■rrivalii,"  or  anxiously  hung  around  "dad'^  ua  he  wnks  the  great  fehaft 
*' (^a  aliaj  es  **  witli  McConnaky.     Truly  "Oil  Creek"  presents  a  strange 
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ficene,  and  all  its  mildness  and  oddiiy  ciilminat^ja  in  its  metropolt§ — an 
hour-conjured  city,  jutting  ev<?rywhore  with  contTarietic?e.  Desolate  and 
crowded,  neglected  tmd  thriving,  abject  and  cnterpriAing,  ruinoufl  in 
Aspect,  yet  grand  with  invisible  golden  domes,  h  Oil  City — tmd  above  and 
around  all  floata  iho  breath  of  the  gi^at  niagicianj  stifling  and  nauseoua  to 
unconverted  Tnortnls,  yet  like  a  glorious  incense  to  tlie  pilgrims  Who  bow 
down  and  worehip  him. 

Verily  the  city  is  worthy  of  its  name.  Every  thing  is  oil.  Th^  one 
long,  crooked,  bcittomless  street  glistens  black  with  an  amiable  admix- 
ture of  mud  and  oil.  The  shanties  and  houses  are  oily.  Oily  derricks 
atand  in  the  back  yards  ;  and  men  with  their  thousands  "  in  bank  *'  walk 
the  oily  planked  tjide-walk  in  garni<t;nt8  covered  with  oif.  Oil-boats, 
laden  with  oil,  float  skckly  past  on  the  oil-covered  river.  Even  the  dogs 
and  horses  arc  oily  \  and  the  little  fish,  crowding  under  the  oily  shore, 
find  thenist'lves  pickled  like  sardines  before  they  know  it.  There  are  oily 
ahnps  where  the  very  wrapping-paper  breaks  out  in  transparent  eiiiptions, 
and  oily  banks,  attended  by  oily  ciJshiers,  where  oily  money  is  deposited 
as  the  product  of  oil.  There  is  oil  in  the  very  atmosphei-e  you  breathe, 
oil  in  the  water  you  dnnk,  and  a  mysterious  unction  about  jour  duilj 
fare.  The  inhabitants  '*  talk  oil,"  too,  until  your  senses  nre  in  danger  of 
slipping  awny  from  you.  Then,  agaiUj  oil  is  the  one  gieat  social  leveller. 
Good  **  blood  "  is  at  a  discount,  and  a  derrick  can  lift  to  the  plane  of  the 
highest.  Your  teamster  yesterday  naay  be  jviir  Rothschiltl  to-day;  and 
your  neighbour,  no  matter  how  detestably  vulgar  in-  sprech  and  manner 
he  may  be^  can  snub  you  with  a  succeasful  "  drill."  It'  he  has  *'  Klruclc 
oil,"  and  you  have  not,  local  ethics  will  exiilt  him,  and  defy  }tm  to  pi^YO 
your  superiority'. 

This  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  great  magician.'  Of  course,  like  other 
magicians,  he  has  been  for  ages  popping  up  iti  all  sorts  of  unexpected 
places,  but  it  was  here  that  he  first  touched  the  rock  for  the  benefit  of 
modern  Aladdins.  They  were  rough,  homespun  fellows,  ignorant  and 
wretchedly  poor,  for  their  lands  had  barfly  yielded  a  subHistencf.  One 
would  have  thought  them  juat  the  men  to  venture  dcsperalely  into  the 
jewelled  cave.  But  no ;  **  i-eady  caali "  was  too  tempting.  Nearly  every 
man  of  them  sold  his  lamp  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  lell  for  more  fertile 
quarters.  Consequently  the  genii  of  wealth  and  enterprise  were  soon,  as 
Ai4  the  world  knows,  serving  new  masters. 

One  of  these  Aladdins,  however,  had  an  adopted  mother,  a  shrewd 
old  soul  whom  we  will  call  the  widow  McGannon— catch  her  selling  the 
lamp  I  No,  fihe  rubbed  it,  and  rubbed  it,  and  every  day  the  genii  brought 
her,  first  gold,  then  "  green  backs  ;"  ithe  ttowed  the  treasure  away  in 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  her  tumWe-down  shanty,  until  it  could  hide  no 
more.  This  was  all  very  ivell.  Butj  one  day,  the  old  lady  was  trying  td 
liglit  her  fii*©  ;  the  rusty  stove  !iad  been  troublesome  of  late,  harbouring 
bome  spite,  it  settled,  to  the  green  wood  that  had  been  cast  aside  in 
loading  rafts  for  Pittsbui'gh.     This  day  there  was  a  great  spluttering  and 
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wten  tlie  wood  went  in,  but  no  blaze,  Iti  ber  dilcmmft  the  old 
My  poiimd,  from  a  backet,  tome  of  the  great  magician '«  oil  upon  if, 
wbeia  |>t«ito  1  the  deniojjs  ol*  liame  sprang  fortb  !  lu  vain  the  widow 
Ni  '^aimoii  screamed  nnd  struggled — they  never  let  go  tbeii-  wreathing 
ho  ill  npuri  htr  until  she  and  her  mouej  were  parted  for  e^-^-r  I 

j b  Ll«sc<»nd  to  more  litenil  English,  tliia  old  hidy  had  receotly  drawn 
a  will  luakijig  her  adopted  son  Tommy  eolo  heir.  For  fifteen  years  past 
the  voting  genUeman  had  been  content  to  do  odd  jobs  in  the  village, 
lincrung  liimself  in  the  tncftntime  with  toad-sticking  and  "making  of 
iWfi..-  mnd  jites  ;"  DOW  he  collected  rtie  treasure  so  carefnlly  hidden  behind 
t*,.ajJ»  riurer,  ttod  bcAm,  and  proceeded  to  invertigato  his  affairs  in  earncsL 

Httir  oi  tJie  origiiuil  farm  had  been  sold  by  the  widow  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  oil  fercr.  l"he  remainder  she  had  prudently  divided, 
m\d  kwsed^  on  filuurea,  to  difiVrent  **  companies/*  with  the  agreement  that 
•he  '  ' '  ceive  half  of  the  oil  oUnined.  By  this  time  the  yield 
mm   ,  s.     The  rflgged,  ignorant  country  boy  became  at  once  a 

mUiitmnainsi,  with  an  additional  iacome  variously  eBtimnted  to  be  from 
thrr*  ta  fur  thousand  dollars  a  day  I 

Tiu3«  who  remember  ^lalvolio  crofls-gnrtered  cannot  wonder  that  the 
widiyw  McGannun's  heir  ehould  feel  inclined  to  make,  in  Shoddy  phrase, 
scmewbat  of  a  '^splurge"  en  the  occasion  of  hia  sudden  good  fortune. 
'.'.     V  oot?     Young  men  do  not  fall  every  day  into  fields  yellow  with  real 

:  n  bittlercup*,  Bvjiide^^,  Tommy  was  good-hearted  and  generous  ; 
I     •.  the  vooti  were  eture  to  bloom  agaio^  be  scattered  the  buttercups 

in  cr.  ■     tinn. 

Ji  '  8uppi:>«ed,  Thomas  lost  no  time  in  "cceing  the  wtsrld  ;'* 

T;hcr«n*er  he  went,  taira  of  hia  queer  ways  and  starlUng  expenditure  t^plit 
ibe  ciir«  of  the  groundlings.  To  hire  the  grandest  euite  of  apartments  of 
ihr  Iradine  iioiels  a»  he  passed  along,  to  entertain  his  ac*)ua\ manors,  in- 
princely  muTj^ficeoee  while  he  atayed,  and  when 
i  a  month  or  two,  retain  tVie  rooms,  with  directions 
that  any  of  liis  **  friends  "  who  might  arrive  in  the  meantime  should  be 
*•  mo''  -  *  rtuble"  at  his  expense — ^was  said  to  lie  but  a  Kmall  item  in 
bis  '  I  '  movements.  There  were  runioure  that  when  he  patronized 

the  U»e.fcUvJi  (eschewing  private  boxes  as  '*  too  confinin' ")  he  secured  a 
dox^ti  keats,  in  order  to  have  room  to  *'  spread  himself/*  as  he  saidj  but 
I  ff^rd  tIkU  eccentricity  with  mental  reEervations. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  on  one  occasion,  while  visiting  one  of  the 
Jafj^  Western  cities  (Chicago,  1  beli^vo)»  be  directed  hia  friends  lo  obtain 
for  bim  *'  a  p^im^2  hang  lura-otjt,''  which  means  a  carriage  and  two  or 
inoru  Btetds  Ui  draw  it.  Soon  he  became  sole  proprietor  of  a  **  fivc- 
ihotiaaod-doUiu'  tMun,"  with  equipage  to  correspond.  Now  Tommy  was 
glociouflt  Never  Ji  youBg^  man  rode  more  incessantly  before  nor  since. 
His  ^IMia"  seeroed  de«tiuc'd  to  solv^  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion. 
lialf  the  time   the  gaping    bystandei-s    could    not   decide   whether   they 
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iJut  wliat  youth  of  epirit  could  be  expectec]  to  derive  satisfaction  Cot 
ever  ftoin  any  une  mundane  thing — even  a  "  turn-out  ?  "  At  the  expii a- 
tion  of  a  fortniglit,  Tomiuy's  couchrnan,  after  vainly  -waiting  two  days  for 
ordeiii  from  "  the  boss,"  presented  himself  before  his  employer  in  person. 

Our  Aladdin  was  lounging  in  an  elfgant  apartment,  moodily  nibbling 
a  cigar.  Pfrliaps  he  had  grown  tired  of  *'funj  "  or  it  may  be,  he  was 
thinking  of  a  kind  voice  that  the  Biime-demons  had  stilJed.  At  all  eveiild, 
he  WHE  uiediiaiive. 

The  man  coughed  and  said  "  Yer  lioner  *'  twice,  before  Tommy  looked 
up,  wiih  a  gnifF — "  Hey  ?  what  do  y <fli  want  7mv  ?     Who  are  you  ?  " 

'*  Jolm,  sir— the  coachman,  sir.  Did  you  want  the  oarriage  brought 
round  to-day,  eir  ?  " 

"  No,     I'm  going  off  in  half-an-hour^ — ^goiog  east," 

"  Goia',  sir !     An'  will  I  be  stoppin'  wid  yon  any  longer,  sir  ? 

*'  No.     I  s*po8e  not.     Here,  lake  this.     That  *11  square  us." 

'*  Thank'ee,  air.  Sure  that's  good  pay,  sir.  But,  if  I  may  make  so 
bold,  what's  to  be  done  wid  the  horses,  sir?  Is  it  kept  at  WiliiamB'« 
they'll  be,  ycr  lioner  ?  " 

"  The  hosscs  I  Oh,  I  don't  want  'em  no  longer,  I'm  going  off  for 
good  in  a  few  minniL-i."  And  Tommy,  quietly  puffing  his  cigar,  con- 
sulted an  enormous  gold  watch. 

"  But,  yer  honer "' 

"  Oh  I  go  'long  with  you.  1  don't  w<xnt  the  team,  1  tell  you.  Take  *em 
and  keep  'em — kill  'em  or  do  what  you  please  with  'em — only  clear  out." 

"  Be  the  Lord,  sir  1  and  is  it  kapi  the  craytures  m^jci/you're  sayin'?  " 

Tommy  nodded,  gave  another  pulT,  and  pointed  to  the  door.  "Yes, 
take  *em,  carriage  and  all,  and  go  about  your  business." 

One  day,  when  Tommy  was  *'  doing "  New  York^  he  strode  into 
Tiffany's  niaguificent  jewellery  establisliment  on  Broadway,  and  startled 
the  asseaihled  smlesmen  with  a  loud — "  Show  ua  a  dimond  !" 

"Here  is  one,  sir,"  responded  an  elegantly  modulated  voice  from  the 
**  diamond  department."     "  Eighty  dollars,  sir."  ^^ 

"Pooh  \  not  Buch  a  speck  as  that !     Something  bigger !  '^  ^^| 

"Allow  me  to  show  you  this  ;  very  pure  atone,  air,  one  hundred  and  ^i 
»ixty  dollars." 

"  Nonsense — bigger  I " 

Herewith  the  gentlemanly  salesman  (whom  1  have  ahvays  suspected  to 
be  a  noble  lord  in  difficulties)  produced  a  brilliant  of  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pea.     "  Exquisite  stone,  sir — first  water — eight  hundred." 

"Look  here!  ^'  cried  Tommy,  becoming  exasperated.  "  If  you've  got 
a  reg'lar  dimond,  fetch  it  out;  if  you  haven't,  just  say  so." 

My  lord,  half  amused,  half  vexed,  here,  by  w*ay  of  totally  annihilating 

his  rough  customer,  brought  out  the  Ivoh-i-noor  of  the  place.     "  Will 

this  suit  you,  sir  ? — ^moderately  fij^e  stone;  price,  fifteen  tliousiiind  dollars  t  " 

*'  AVa*  you're  comin'  to  it  1 "  cried  Tommy ^  decidedly  molhtied,    "  Is  this 

the  lip-top  biggest  7  " 
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**  It  •«,  air,**  replied  bis  Iord«bip  coolly  (sti'oking  his  beard  at  the  same 
f  I  to  say,  ''Now,  my  rustic  friend,  I  huve  wasted  quite  enough 

t         ^     1  you — ^you  may  go.") 

•'  You  ain't  got  nothin'  bigger  now  ?  " 

'•  Kotbing,  I  a^ure  you." 

»'Tben  I'll  take  it  !" 

My  lortl,  1  p-kve  to  eay,  lost  bis  presence  of  inind,  and  stared; 
hni  Thomaa  nt  once  produced  a  huge  roll  of  "  grteu-backa  '^ — ^counted 
ora  tjie  money,  and  tho  «alo  was  concluded. 

This,  lis  I  have  been  told,  occurred  more  than  a  year  ago.  Now, 
ttjT  lord^  having  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the  ways  and  means  of 
SItoddy,  would  Bcarcely  lift  his  eyelids  were  his  coal-heaver  to  propose  to 
boy  out  the  entire  concern, 

Not  all  the  newly  rich,  however,  allow  their  money  to  be  seen  among 
Tlicre  are  instances  in  tJie  oil  country^  as  it  is  calleJ,  of  men 

,  ii  few  nioittlis  ago,  were  at  leant  tranquil  in  their  poverty,  and  are 
now  BtjfTcring  all  the  tortures  of  the  miser,  I  know  of  one  whose  wcaltli 
hftf  come  upon  him  so  fast  as  to  literally  overwhelm  him.  Ho  is  wretched 
tfith  the  mere  weight  of  possession.  The  flowing  wells  upon  his  single 
icre  an?  yicldinfT  him  four  thousand  dollars,  in  currency,  clailj/^  as  his 
•luir<>  of  tJie  profits.  He  is  afi^id  to  trust  to  the  banks ;  and  Government 
leads  do  not  look  enough  like  money  to  siitisiy  him.  He  must  have  gold. 
CpnM^quently,  as  fust  as  his  money  p<nirs  in,  he  converts  it  into  specie, 
^nd  pcickK  it  in  lx»xes  and  butter-firkins.  These  he  buries  in  his  cellar, 
tnch  wWf  as  he  hides  it  away,  leaving  a  corresponding  weight  of  care 
la  fai^  weary  heart.  Nothing  is  added  to  his  personal  comforts,  and  matter? 
cf  Ittsury  are  tmthought  of.  His  sole  extra  outlay  is  to  hire  a  guard  of 
tw^ty  men,  to  watch  his  house  night  and  day.  A  less  number  might 
■ofll^p,  but  perhaps  half  of  them  are  reqnireti  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
otbt^ni  1  Poor  rich  man !  who  would  dream  his  dreams,  or  share  his 
wnkiog  cares  to  be  worth  a  million  ? 

Oa  tlio  Other  hand,   I  can  point  out    a  lately  hard-working  rustic 

■  i  rjdies  has  truly  blest.     What  a  grand,  startled,  honest  look  beams 

the  man's  face  I    A  milHonnairo,  lie  can  hardly  write  his  own  name; 

but  fomething  tells  one  that  when  the  first  great  wave  of  •  riches  *  surged 

thmugh  his  heart,  some  noble  thoughts,  long  buried  under  the  sands  of 

want  and  toil,  were  laid  bare,  thoughts  that  bo  will  cherish  reverently. 

will   tell  him    new  things  of  humanity,  of  his  own  undeveloped 

;i.     They  will  guide  him  with  an  unerring  wisflom  in  tr;uning  his 

ts.rs  and  diuighters.     The  satirists  of  Shoddy  must  bow  to  that  man,  and 

Ih  lum  pas4. 

At  ft  foil  to  the  bright,  contented  spirits  babbling  up  on  the  surface 
cC  Oil-Creek  [  we  have  circukiting  thunder-gusts  in  the  form  of 

tnm  wl»0  hav(  i  largely  in  untried  lands,  and  failed  to   realize 

tlmr  p^cprctJitions,  Foi-saken  wells  are  to  be  seen  in  awry  direction,  with 
Ibcir  derrick-inonuments  marking  the  spot  where  hopo  n ml 

VOU  XII. — NO.  C7. 
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without  a  chance  of  resurrection.  Not  more  black  nre  the  smoke-stncka, 
everywhere  dotting  the  scene,  than  the  looks  of  these  men ;  and  their 
talk  is  a  niLxture  of  gall  and  oil  marvellous  to  hear.  Soraetiraes  a  weary, 
patient  gentleman  ia  to  be  met,  anxiotialy  scanning  the  "  operations,"  and 
aakiug  cjuestions  ol'  every  clown  and  labourer  he  meets.  Ho  is  an  investi- 
gator, and  he  lacka  what  tlie  Americans  call  "  grit."  You  can  see  it  in 
Lis  eye.  If  he  have  not  already  lost  his  money  **  in  oil,'*  he  will  lose  it 
very  soon. 

One  of  these  heavy-hearted  men  was  lately  hastening  along  the  plank 
sidewalk  of  Oil  City,  when  he  accidentally  knocked  over  a  half-starved- 
looking  little  girl  whose  tattered  garmenta  seemed  to  have  long  ago  passed 
beyond  tlie  reach  of  soap. 

*' Oil,  1  beg  your  pardon!  A^e  you  hurt,  my  poor  child?"  he 
exclaimed,  stooping  to  liJl  her. 

♦'  Go'Iong  !  "  cried  the  girl,  springing  to  her  feet,  and  shaking  down  her 
rags  with  immense  hauteur — ^"  I  ain^i  poor  !     Dad  atnick  ile  yesterday ! " 

Wc  can  imagine  the  wistful  gaze  that  followed  the  child  on  her 
onward  way. 

It  is  instrucllvc  to  wittcK  the  developments  of  would-be  Shoddy,  Tri 
the  conflict  of  pride  and  cupidity  the  best  part  of  the  man  is  taken  captive, 
hterally  Jklllng  into  the  lianda  of  the  enemy.  Instructive,  too,  and  ead^  to 
note  the  trials  and  inortificatioma  befalling  the  elect  of  Shoddy,  Think  of  tlic 
chagrin  of  the  new  millionnaire  (or  biUionnaire  ? )  at  Washington,  when 
he  read  in  the  morning  papers  comments  like  this  on  his  first  grand  ball: — 
"  A  truly  magnificent  aflair  ;  cost,  ifc  ia  estimated,  ^  100,000,  which 
represents  the  exact  profit  on  one  hundred  cannon,  large  numbers  of 
whicli  have  been  furnished  the  Government  by  tins  contractor." 

Think  of  the  weariness  of  the  Shoddy  lady  who,  ennuied  with  tlie 
snperb  Iiouse  and  uncongenial  eurroundings,  said  to  a  friend  of  mihe^ — 
*'  Ah,  it's  all  very  fine,  but  my  old  friends  kind  o*  atay  Vay  firom  me,  an<l 
my  new  ones  make  fun  of  me,  I  know  they  do.  Everything  that  money 
can  buy  I've  got  by  the  buahelj  but  I  ain't  happy,  Mlsi*  Miiry,  I  really  ain't 
happy." 

Study  Shoddy  wliile  you  may.  It  ia  a  transient  "  aristocracy  "  at  best. 
Soon  ita  etroiig  characteristics  will  be  lost,  its  peculiarities  worn  away. 
its  like  has  never  been  on  earth  before.  Ktmemburing  those  ten 
reniarkuhle  years  when  speculation  ran  mad  ovt-r  Europe,  when  the 
South  Sea  bubble  encompassed  all  England,  and  John  Law  ruled  France 
with  his  Midas-promise  and  "  diaaolving  views,"  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  the  Shoddy  of  to-tlay  atanda  without  a  parallel  in  human  history,  it 
is  the  one  "new  thing  under  the  suu "  not  dreamt  of  by  Solomon, 
America,  in  common  with  all  Christendom,  regards  it  with  mingled 
Jteliiiga  of  disgust,  amnsement,  and  concern,  **  Where  will  it  end?"  is 
the  qnebtiou  on  tvvry  lip. 

Verily  it  will  end  just  where  it  began — ^in  human  nature  itself.  It  is 
uot   more  Americatij  »ftcr  all,  tliau  it   ia   Adamite,     That   it   has,   Citf 
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Hit  presii&tt  fgiuid  **  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  "  in  America  k  because 
Dovbcro  elae  hjta  nature  so  lavishly  and  unexpectedly  poured  forth  her 
litBmits  among  the  people,  or  a  national  emergency  arisen  oHering 
fodi  tuipnndieJed  temptations  both  to  individual  enterprise  and  cupidity. 
And  Slioddy  has  its  mission.  It  will  enable  mankind  to  sec  more  plainly 
ihao  ever  before  the  abaiu'dity  of  pretence,  the  vulgarity  of  display,  and 
llio  lUly  of  imagining  tliat  money  alone  can  cvej:  make  a  gentleman.  It 
*U1  point  a  brazen  finger,  for  all  time,  at  imposture  and  treason,  and  the 
tDtteonedd  of  the  virtue  that  presents  its  fair  side  to  individual  men,  but 
jieldfl  to  temptation  in  dealing  with  govemmonta  and  corporations.  It 
will  develop  new  necessities  and  new  industries — bring  a  fresh,  hardy 
detDeot  to  society  by  educating  new  classes — open  a  cliauuel  tlirough 
wjiidi  ibe  poor  may  receive  a  shiure  of  the  refining  influences  which 
mrofiiMl  tlwt  rich — and,  what  is  very  important  to  America  just  now,  it 
will  pat  money  in  th«  uational  purse. 

La/g«  cipitAiista  are  needed  in  these  days  for  vajst  enterprises,  and 
Sboddjjr,  with  ltd  bursting  coifers,  can  furnish  its  quota  of  Uiese.  The 
AntTioo-Russiaa  telegraph  has  its  prospective  message  to  Shoddy.  The 
Pacific  nilroad  is  its  humble  servant.  Other  proposed  public  iniprovc- 
tamia  beckon  to  it  invitingly.  Science,  even,  is  poinring  the  way  ihnt 
flbodily  miitft  go.  From  the  north,  south,  east,  west — wherever  gold, 
oi}«  iiuicksilvcri  and  coal  lie  buried — there  is  a  call  lor  Shoddy  to  come 
nd  grow  zither  itill;    and  Shoddy  will  eageT!\  r  the  suniuions, 

J«it  now  when  the  nation  is  coming  out  of  its  .  ..r  life  or  death, 

nbtti  it  requires  fresh  explorers  and  new  resources  to  ttmble  it  to  meet 
ibt  trpraendouB  demands  that  have  been  made  upon  it,  I'rovidence  reveals 
ihtHK  lung-kept  secrets,  disclofiea  these  hiddett  stores,  Uiese  illimitable 
n&sttmn  of  wealth  and — let  us  beliere  it— giv^  "    My. 

It  nay  teem  a  strange  whim  to  begin  ray  -  mth  fairy-land 

81h3  «nd  it  with  Providence;  but  docs  not  life  itseh  so  open  and  close  7 
Tb«  sagio  delights  of  our  childhood  become  recognized  as  God-given  in 
ow  i|g«.  Our  early  wishes  are  for  fairy  benefits ;  our  later  prayers  are 
fisr  Diviiui  bleedings. 
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Book  the  Third, 


CHAPTER    X. 

The  IToosemaid'b  Face, 

LL  was  quiet  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose. The  hall  was  solitary, 
the  roomB  were  dark.  The 
servfltit^^  "waiting  for  the  sup- 
per-hour in  the  garden  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  looked  up 
at  the  clear  heaven  and  the 
rising  mooni  and  agi-eed  that 
tliere  was  little  prospect  of 
the  return  of  t!»e  picnic  party 
until  later  in  the  night.  The 
general  opinion,  led  hy  the 
high  authority  of  the  cook^ 
predicted  that  they  might  all 
Rit  down  to  aupper  without  the 
least  fear  of  being  disturbed 
by  the  bell.  Having  arrived 
at  thi«  conclusion,  the  servants 
aaaembled 'round  the  table; 
and  exactly  at  the  moment 
when  they  sat  down,  the  bell 
rang. 

The  footman,  wondering, 
went  upstairs  to  open  the  door^  and  found  to  hia  astonishment  Midwinter 
waiting  alone  on  the  threshold,  and  looking  (in  the  servant's  opinion) 
miserably  ilL  He  asked  for  a  light,  and,  eaying  he  wanted  nothing 
else,  withdrew  at  once  to  hi»  room.  The  footman  went  back  to  hia 
fellow-servants,  and  reported  that  something  had  certainly  happened  to 
Ilia  n  I  aster  a  friend. 

On  entering  hia  room,  Midwinter  closed  the  door,  and  hurriedly  filled 
n  bag  with  the  necessaries  for  travelling-  This  done,  he  took  irora  a 
locked  drawer,  and  placed  in  the  breast-pocket  of  hia  coat,  some  little 
presents  which  Allan  had  given  to  liim — a  cigar-case,  a  purse,  and  a  set 
of  studs  in  plain  gold.     Having  possessed  himself  of  these  memorials,  he 
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■latched  cp  the  bag»  and  laiJ  his  hand  on  the  door.  Tiiere,  for  the  first 
nme,  he  paused.  There,  the  headlong  liaste  of  all  his  actions  ihua  far 
«iiddenly  ceased,  and  the  hard  despair  in  his  face  begnn  to  soften  r  l;e 
ted,  with  the  door  in  his  hand. 

Up  to  that  moment  he  had  been  conscious  of  but  one  motive  that 
ted  him,  but  one  purpose  tliat  ho  wna  resolute  to  achieve.     **  For 
'a  sake  !"  he  had  said  to  himself,  when  he  looked  back  towards  the 
landscape  and  saw  his  friend  leaving  hira  to  meet  the  woman  at  the 
1,     "  For  Allan's  sake  !  "  he  had  said  again,  when  he  crossed  the  op«ii 
country  bejond  the  wood^  and  saw  afar,  in  the  grey  twilight,  the  long  line 
embankment  and  the  distant  glimmer  of  the  railway  hiropa  beckoning 
away  already  to  the  iron  road. 

It  was  only  when  he  now  paused  before  he  closed  the  door  behind 

— it  was  only  when  his  own  iiupetuoua  rapidity  of  action  came  for  the 

time  to  a  check — that  the  nobler  nature  of  the  man  rose  in  protest 

the  superstitious  despair  which  was  hun-ying  Iiim  from  all  that 

dear,     Hia  conviction  of  the  terrible  necessity  of  leaving  Allan  for 

i  good,  liad  not  been  i^haken  for  an  instant  since  he  had  seen  the 

Vi&ion  of  the  Dream  ritialized  on  the  iahorea  of  the  Mere.     But  now, 

r  the  fir»t  lime,  his  own  heart  rose  against  him  in  unanswerable  rebuke. 

Go,  if  you  muat  and  will  1   hut  remember  the  lime  when  you  were  ill, 

and  he  sat  by  your  bedside ;  friendless,  and  he  opened  hia  heart  to  you — 

and  write,  if  you  fear  to  speak  ;  write  and  ask  him  to  forgive  you,  before 

ou  leave  him  for  ever  1" 

The  half-oiiened  door  closed  again  soflly.  Midwinter  sat  down  at  the 
writing-table  and  took  up  the  pen.  He  tried  again  and  again,  and  yet 
Vgaio,  to  write  the  farevvoll  words;  he  tried,  till  the  tloor  all  round  him 
Wii  Uttered  with  torn  sheets  of  paper.  Turn  from  them  which  way  ho 
would,  the  old  times  stiil  came  back  and  fattd  liim  reproachfully.  The 
^acioua  bedchamber  in  which  he  bat,  narrowed,  in  spite  of  him,  to  the 
dck  uaher's  garret  at  the  Weat-country  inn.  The  kind  hand  that  had  once 
patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  touched  liim  again ;  the  kind  voice  that  had 
cheered  him,  spoke  unchangeably  in  the  old  friendly  tones.  He  Hung  bid 
trnia  on  the  table,  and  dropped  hid  head  on  them  in  tearless  de>pair.  The 
ptrttng  wordfl  that  hia  tongue  waa  powerless  to  utter,  his  pen  was  power- 
lo»  to  write.  Mercilessly  in  earnest,  his  Buperstition  pointed  to  him  to 
go  while  the  time  was  his  own ;  mercilessly  in  eiunest,  his  love  fur  Allan 
htHA  him  back  till  the  farewell  plea  for  pardon  and  pity  was  written, 

Ke  roee  with  a  sudden  resolution,  and  rang  for  the  servant.  "  When 
Mr.  Armadale  returns,"  ho  said,  *'  ask  him  to  exetise  my  coming  down- 
ttiim,  and  say  that  I  am  trying  to  get  to  sleep/'  He  locked  the  door  and 
ptrt  out  the  light,  and  sat  down  alone  in  the  darkness,  "  The  night  will 
kt-cp  u»  apart,"  he  said;   "  und  time  may  help  me  to  write,     I  may  go  in 

tlif  early   morning ;  I  may  go  while "     The   thought  died  in   him 

nacotnpleted ;   and  the  sharp  agony  of  the  struggle  forced  to  his  lipa  the 
firit  cry  of  suffering  that  had  escaped  him  yet. 
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lie  waited  in  the  darkness.  As  the  time  stole  on^  Ids  senscB  remained 
mechanically  awake,  but  his  mind  began  to  sink  slowly  under  the  heavy 
Btrain  that  had  now  been  laid  on  it  for  some  hours  past.  A  dull  vacancy 
possessed  him ;  he  made  no  attempt  to  kindle  the  light  and  write  once 
more.  He  never  started  ;  he  never  moved  to  the  open  window,  when  the 
first  sound  of  approaching  wheels  broke  in  on  the  silence  of  the  night.  He 
heard  the  carringes  draw  up  at  the  door ;  he  heard  the  horses  champing 
their  bits ;  he  heard  the  voices  of  Allan  and  young  Pedgift  on  the  Bteps^ — 
and  BtiU  he  Bat  quiet  in  the  darknesSj  and  still  no  interest  was  roused  in 
him  by  the  sounds  that  reached  his  ear  from  outside. 

Tlic  voices  remained  audible  after  the  cnniages  had  been  driven  away  ; 
the  two  young  men  were  evidently  lingering  on  the  steps  before  they  took 
leave  of  each  other.  Every  word  they  said  reached  Midwinter  through 
the  open  window.  Their  one  subject  of  conversation  was  the  new 
governess.  Allan*B  voice  was  loud,  in  her  praise.  He  had  never  passed 
such  an  hour  of  delight  in  his  Hfo  as  the  liour  he  had  spent  witli  Miss 
Gwilt  in  the  boat,  on  the  way  from  Hurle  Merc  to  the  picnic  party  wailing 
at  the  other  Broad.  Agreeing,  on  his  aide,  with  all  Uiat  his  client  said 
in  praise  of  the  charming  stranger^  young  Pcdgit^  appeared  to  treat  the 
subject,  when  it  fell  into  hia  hands,  from  a  difierent  point  of  view*  Miss 
Gwilt'a  attractions  had  not  so  entirely  absorbed  his  attention  as  to  prevent 
liim  from  noticing  the  improssion  which  tbo  new  governess  had  produced 
oa  her  employer  and  her  pupil. 

*'  There's  a  screw  loose  Bomewhere,  sh%  in  Major  Milroy's  family,'*  said 
the  voice  of  young  Pedgifk.  "Did  you  notice  how  the  major  and  his 
daughter  looked  when  Miss  Gwilt  made  her  excuses  for  being  late  at 
the  Move?  You  don't  remember?  Do  you  remember  what  Miss 
Gwilt  said  ?  *' 

"  Something  about  Mrs.  Milroy,  waen^t  it?"  Allan  rejoined.  ^^J 

Young  Pedgift's  voice  dropped  mysteriously  a  note  lower.  4^1 

"  Miss  Gwilt  readied  the  cottage  this  afternoon^  sir,  at  the  time  when 
I  told  you  she  would  reach  it,  and  she  would  Iiave  joined  us  at  the  time 
I  told  you  she  would  come,  but  for  Mrs.  Milroy.  Mrs.  Milroy  sent  for 
her  npstairs  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  house,  and  kept  her  upstairs  a  good 
half  hour  and  more.  That  was  Miss  Gwilt'g  excuse,  Mr.  Amiadjile,  fur 
being  late  at  the  Mere." 

"Well,  and  what  then?" 

'^  You  seem  to  forget,  sir,  what  the  whole  neighbourhood  lias  lieard 
aliout  Mrs,  Milroy  ever  since  the  major  first  settled  among  us.  We  have 
all  been  told,  on  the  doctor's  own  authority,  that  she  is  too  great  a  sufferer 
to  see  strangers.  Isn't  it  a  little  odd  that  she  should  have  suddenly  turned 
out  well  enough  to  see  ^lisa  Gwilt  (in  her  husband's  absence)  the  moment 
Miss  Gwilt  entered  the  house  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it  1  Of  course  she  was  anxious  to  make  acquaintance 
with  her  daughter's  governess.'* 

"  Likely  enough  Mr,  Armadale.     But  the  mnjor  and  Miss  Ncelie  don't 
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WH»  ii  in  lli.1t  hg^hif  at  any  rate.     I  had  my  eye  on  them  both  w-hen  the 

prr»r**me^  toM  tliem  fhnt  Mrs.  Milroy  had  sent  for  her.     If  ever  1  saw  a 

lljtiroiighly  frightened,  Mies  Milroy  ^^tib  that  girl;  and  (if  I  may 

„    ,vwi,  in  the  strictest  confidence^  to  libel  a  galhmt  soldier)  I  should 

ny  ihml  the  major  himeelf  was  much  in  the  same  condition.  Take  my 
r  it,  FJr,  there's  something  wrong  upstaiia  in  that  pretty  cottage  of 
md  Miss  Gwilt  is  mixed  up  in  it  already." 

c  was  a  minute  of  silence^  When  the  voices  were  next  heard  by 
.UL*., ^4*;ir,  thf*y  were  farther  away  from  the  house — Allan  waa  probably 
AOCOfiipJinyin^  younir  Pedgirt  a  few  steps  on  his  way  back. 

Alter  a  V  n's  voice  was  audible  once  more  under  the  portico, 

Wiking  in*jii  his  friend;  answered  by  the  servant's  voice  giving 

M>dwiiilcr*B  message.  This  brief  interruption  over)  the  silence  was  not 
btukea  ugain  till  the  time  came  for  shutting  up  the  houae.  The  servants' 
ibolstrps  passing  to  and  fro,  the  clang  of  closing  doors,  the  barkhig  of  n 
disCarbcd  dog  in  the  stable-yard — these  sounds  warned  Midwinter  that  it 
was  getting  late.  He  rose  mechanically  to  kindle  a  light.  But  his  head 
WM»  giddy,  his  hand  trembled — he  laid  aside  the  match-box^  and  returned 
la  EiB  chain  The  conversation  between  Allan  and  young  Pedgift  had 
ottsed  to  occupy  his  attention  the  instant  he  ceased  to  hear  it ;  and  now 
igaiOy  tbe  seoae  that  the  precious  time  was  failing  him  became  a  lost  sense, 
aj  aoon  u  the  house  noises  wluch  hud  awakened  it  had  passed  away.  His 
encrKic?  of  bo<ly  ami  mind  were  both  alike  woni  out ;  he  waited  with 
resignation  for  the  trouble  tliat  was  to  come  to  him  with  the 
■  toy. 

midTnl  passed,  and  the  silence  was  once  more  diatyrhed  by  voices 

iho  voices  of  a  man  and  a  woman  this  time.    The  first  few  words 

J  between  them  indicated  plainly  enough  a  meeting  of  the  clan- 

,     1  'IK I;  and  revealed  the  man  as  one  of  the  senrants  at  Thorpe" 

Afu 'rvrr,  nnd  the  woman  as  one  of  the  servants  at  the  cottx^e. 

Hens  again*  ai1*r  the  first  greetings  were  over,  the  subject  of  the  new 
gGrtmsrm  became  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  conversation.  The  woman 
WMa  brimful  of  furehodings  (inspired  solely  by  Miss  Gwilt's  good  looks), 
whieh  «hc  poured  out  irrepressibly  on  the  man,  try  as  he  might  to 
direri  her  to  other  topics.  Sooner  or  later,  let  him  mark  her  words^ 
ihat9  wpuld  ba  an  a^vful  "  upset  '^  at  the  cottage.  Her  master^  it  might 
1  in  confidence,  led  a  dreadful  life  witli  her  mistress.  The 
.  best  of  men  ;  he  hadn't  a  thought  in  his  heart  beyond  his 
I  jr-T  and  his  everlasting  clock.  But  only  let  a  nice-looking  woman 
o>mf:  near  the  place ^  and  Mrs/ Milroy  was  jealous  of  her — raging  jealous, 
]ik»  a  woman  possessed,  on  that  miserable  sick-bed  of  hers.  If  Miss  Gwilt 
I  who  was  corT.ninly  good-looking,  in  spite  of  her  hideous  hair)  didn't 
LIrtw  ihn  fire  into  a  tlame  before  many  days  more  were  over  their  heads, 
thu  mistrtsa  was  the  mistrew  no  longer,  but  somebody  else.  Whatever 
happened,  the  fault,  this  time,  would  Jie  at  the  door  of  the  major's  mother* 
The  old  lady  and  the  mistress  had  had  a  dreadful  <iuarrel  two  years 
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and    tlie  old    lady  hud 


ay  in  a  fiiry»  tclliog  her  son, 


sjnce 

bffore  all  tlie  servants,  that  if  Le  had  a  sprk  of  spirit  in  Isira,  he 
would  never  submit  to  hia  wife's  temper  as  lie  did.  It  would  be  loo 
much  perhaps  to  accuse  tbe  major's  motht^r  of  ptirpoaely  picking  out 
a  handsome  governeaa  to  apite  llic  niajora  wife.  But  it  luiglit  be 
safely  said  that  the  old  lady  was  tlie  last  peiBon  in  the  world  to 
humour  the  mistress's  jealousy,  by  declining  to  fingage  a  capable  and 
respectable  governesa  for  her  granddaughter,  because  tliat  governess  hap- 
pened to  he  blessed  with  good  looks.  How  it  was  all  to  end  (except  that 
it  was  certain  to  end  b^dly)  no  human  creatnre  could  say.  Things  were 
looking  as  black  already  as  things  well  could.  Miss  Keelie  was  crying, 
after  the  day's  pleasure  (which  was  one  bad  sign) ;  the  mistress  Lad  found 
fault  with  nobody  (^which  was  another) ;  the  master  had  wished  her  good- 
night through  the  door  {which  was  a  tliird)  ;  and  the  governess  had  locked 
herself  up  in  her  room  (which  was  the  worHfc  sign  of  all,  for  it  looked  as  if 
she  distrusted  the  servants).  Thus  the  stream  of  the  woman's  gossip  ran 
on,  and  thus  it  reached  Midwinter's  ears  through  the  window,  till  the 
clock  in  the  stable-yard  struck,  and  stopped  the  talking.  When  the  last 
vibrations  of  the  bell  had  died  away,  the  voices  were  not  audible  again, 
and  the  silence  was  broken  no  more. 

Another  interval  passed,  and  Midwinter  made  a  new  elFort  to  rouse 
himself-  Tliis  lime  he  kindled  the  light  "without  hesitation,  and  took  the 
pen  in  hand* 

He  wrote  at  the  first  trial  with  a  Budden  facility  of  expression,  which, 
surprising  him  as  he  went  on^  ended  in  rousing  in  him  some  vague  sus- 
picion of  himself.  He  left  the  table,  and  bathed  his  head  and  face  in  water, 
and  came  back  to  read  what  he  had  written*  The  language  was  barely 
intelligible — ^sentences  were  left  nnhnished  ;  words  were  misplaced  one  for 
the  other— every  line  recorded  tho  protest  of  the  weary  brain  against 
the  merciless  will  that  had  forced  it  into  action.  Midwinter  tore  up  the 
sheet  of  paper  as  he  had  torn  up  the  other  sheets  before  it — and  dnking 
under  the  struggle  at  last,  laid  his  weary  head  on  the  pillow.  Almost  on 
the  instant,  exhaustion  overcame  him ;  and  before  he  could  put  the  light 
out  he  fell  asleep. 

He  was  roused  by  a  noise  at  the  door.  The  sunlight  was  pouring  into  the 
room ;  the  candle  liad  burnt  down  into  the  socket ;  and  the  servant  was  wait- 
ing outside  with  a  letter  which  had  come  for  him  by  the  morning's  post. 

*'  I  ventured  to  disturb  you,  sir,"  said  the  man,  when  Midwinter 
opened  the  door,  **  because  the  letter  is  marked  '  Immediate,'  and  I 
didn't  know  but  it  might  be  of  some  consequence." 

Midwinter  thanked  him,  and  looked  at  the  letter.  It  was  of  $ome 
consequence— the  handwriting  wan  Mr.  Brock's, 

He  paused  to  collect  his  faculties.  Tiie  torn  sheets  of  paper  on  the 
floor  recalled  to  him  in  a  moment  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  lie 
locked  the  door  again,  in  the  fear  thai  Allan  might  rise  earlier  than  ususd 
and  come  in  to  make  inquiries.     Then — ^i'eeliug  Btrangely  little  interest  in 
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ijchmg  tbat  the  rector  cQiild  write  to  him  now — he  opened  Mr.  Brock's 
',  aii'i  road  these  lines; — 

•*  Tuesday. 
iVt  Mrr»wiNTBB» — It  ia  eometimes  best  to  tell  bad  news  plainly, 
la.  Let  me  teJl  mine  at  ence,  in  one  sentence.  My  precautions 
i»6  alt  bceti  defeated  :  the  woroan  has  escaped  me. 
L**  TUUmisTortTine — for  it  is  nothing  less — happened  yesterday  (Monday). 
>n  eleven  and  twelve  in  4he  forenoon  of  that  day,  the  huaineea  which 
>rig]aally  brought  me  to  London  obliged  nie  to  go  to  Doctors'  Commons, 
id  lo  leave  my  servant  Robert  to  watch  the  house  opposite  our  lodging 
iiil  my  return.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  after  my  departure  he  observed 
empty  cab  drawn  up  at  the  door  of  the  house.  Boxes  and  bags 
made  their  appearance  first ;  they  were  followed  by  the  woman  herself,  in 
t2ie  dr«88  I  had  first  seen  her  in.  Ifaving  previously  secured  a  cab,  Robert 
her  to  the  terminus  of  the  North -Wvatern  Rjiilway — saw  her  paas 
itigh  the  ticket-office — kept  her  in  view  till  she  reached  the  platform — 
Fjiid  there,  in  the  crowd  and  confusion  caused  by  the  starting  of  a  large 
Viixed  iTttin,  lost  her.  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  at  once 
look  the  right  course  in  this  emergency.  Instead  of  wasting  time  in 
eejirching  for  her  on  lh»3  platform,  he  looked  along  the  line  of  carriages ; 
ind  be  positively  declares  that  he  failed  to  see  her  in  any  one  of  tliem. 
Imits,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  search  (conducted  between  two 
ek,  when  he  lost  sight  of  her,  and  ten  minutes  past,  when  the  train 
iticd)  was,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  neccsstirily  aa  imperfect 
But  this  latter  circumstance,  in  ray  opinion,  matters  little.  I  as 
disbelieve  in  the  woraan*s  actual  departure  by  that  train  as  if  I  had 
nsrched  every  one  of  the  carriages  myself;  and  you,  I  have  no  doubt, 
win  eotirely  agree  with  mc, 

"  You  now  know  how  the  disaster  happened.  Let  us  not  waste  lime  and 
in  lamenting  it.     The  evil  is  done — and  you  and  I  together  must 
;  the  way  to  remedy  it. 

••  What  I  have  accompliehed  already,  on  my  side,  may  be  told  in  two 
^wordsp  Any  hesitation  I  might  have  previously  felt  at  trusting  this 
plicate  business  in  strangers^  hands,  was  at  an  end  the  moment  I  heard 
tol>crt'fl  ne»vB,  I  went  back  at  once  to  the  city,  and  placed  the  whole 
^viattcr  confidentially  before  my  lawyers.  The  conference  was  a  long 
ooe;  and  when  I  lell  the  office  it  was  past  the  post-hour,  or  I  should 
Jbave  written  to  you  on  Monday  instead  of  writing  to-day.  My  interview 
filb  the  lawyers  was  not  very  encouraging.  They  warn  me  plainly 
tenous  difficultie*  stand  in  the  way  of  our  recovering  the  lost  trace. 
^Bul  they  have  promised  to  do  their  best ;  and  we  have  decided  on  the 
coarse  ta  be  taken — excepting  one  point  on  which  we  totally  differ.  I 
most  tell  you  what  this  difference  is ;  for  while  business  keeps  me  away 
from  Thorpe- Ambrose,  you  are  the  only  person  whom  I  can  trust  to  put 
ly  convictions  Ui  the  test. 

*♦  The  lawyers  are  of  opinion,  tlitn,  lliat  the  woman  haa  been  aware 
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from  tlie  first  tliat  I  waa  watching  her;  that  there  ia,  coneequently,  no 
present  hope  of  her  being  rash  enough  to  appear  personally  at  Thorpe- 
Amhrose;  that  any  mischief  she  may  have  it  in  contemplation  to  do,  will 
be  done  in  the  first  instance  by  deputy  ;  and  that  the  only  wise  course  f<»r 
Allnn*8  friends  and  guardians  to  take,  ia  t^  wait  passively  till  events 
enlighten  them.  My  own  idea  is  diametrically  opposed  to  this.  After 
ivhat  has  happened  at  the  railway,  I  cannot  deny  that  the  woman  must 
Iiave  discovered  that  I  was  watching  her.  But  Bhe  has  no  reason  tp 
suppose  that  she  has  not  succeeded  in  deceiving  me  ;  and  I  firmly  believe 
she  is  bold  enough  to  take  ua  by  surprise,  and  to  win,  or  force  her  way 
into  Allan's  confidence  before  wc  arc  prepared  to  prevent  her.  You  and 
you  only  (while  I  am  detained  in  London)  can  decide  whether  I  am  riglit 
or  wrong — ^and  you  can  do  it  in  this  way.  Ascertain  at  once  whether  any 
woman  who  ia  a  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood  !ias  appeared  since  Monday 
last,  at,  or  near,  Thorpe-Ambrose.  If  any  such  person  has  been  observ^ 
(and  nobody  escapes  observation  in  the  eountrj'-),  take  the  first  opportunity 
you  can  get  of  seeing  her,  and  aak  yourself  if  her  face  does,  or  docs  not, 
answer  certain  plain  questions  which  1  am  now  about  to  write  down  fur 
you.  You  may  depend  on  my  accuracy.  I  kiw  tlie  woman  unveiled  on 
more  than  one  occasion — and  the  last  time  through  an  excellent  glass. 
"1.  Is   her  hair  light  brown,  and  (apparently)  not  vejy  plentiful? 

2.  Is  her  foreliead  high,  narrow,  and  sloping  backward  from  the  brow  ? 

3.  Arc  her  eyebrows  very  fiiintly  marked,  and  are  her  eyes  small,  and 
nearer  dark  tlinn  light— either  grey  or  hazel  (I  have  not  Been  her  close 
enough  to  be  certain  which)  ?  4.  Is  her  nose  aquiline  7  5.  Are  her 
lips  tliin,  and  is  the  upper  lip  long  ?  G.  Does  her  complexion  look  like 
an  originally  fair  complexion,  which  has  deteriorated  iato  a  dull,  sickly 
paleness?  7  (and  lastly).  Has  she  a  retrciiting  chin,  and  is  there,  on  the 
left  side  of  it,  a  mark  of  some  kind — a  mole  or  a  scar,  I  can't  say  which  ? 

'^I  add  nothing  about  her  cjxpression,  for  you  may  see  her  imder 
circumstjmces  which  may  partially  alter  it  as  seen  by  me.  Test  her  by 
her  featurcHj  which  no  circumstances  can  change.  If  there  is  a  btranger 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  if  her  face  answers  my  seven  questions — t/ou 
Itavefotmd  (he  teaman  J  Go  instantly,  in  that  case,  to  the  neaxcafc  lawyer, 
and  pledge  my  name  and  credit  for  whatever  expenses  may  be  incurred 
in  keeping  her  under  inspection  night  and  day.  Having  done  this,  take 
the  speediest  means  of  communicating  with  me;  and  whether  my  business 
is  finished  or  not,  I  will  start  for  Norfolk  by  the  firat  train. 

"  In  any  event^ — whether  you  succeed  dr  whether  you  fail  in  confirming 
my  suspicions — writo  to  me  by  return  of  post.  If  it  is  only  to  tell  me 
tlmt  you  have  received  my  letter,  write  !  I  am  suflbring  under  anxiety 
and  suspense,  separated  as  I  am  from  Allan,  which  you  alone  can  relievo. 
Ilaviog  said  this,  I  know  you  well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  I  need  say 
no  more, 

"  Always  yonr  friend, 

"Decfmds  Brock." 
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Harilon^jl  by  the  fAtaliat  conviction  that  now  posspssed  him,  Midwinter 
read  the  rpctor's  conll'S^ion  of  defeat  from  the  first  line  to  the  hist,  without 
the  slichu-st  bntrajAl  either  of  interest  or  surprise.  The  one  pnrt  of  tho 
Idler  at  which  he  looked  back  was  the  closing  part  of  it.  He  read  tha 
lost  panij^ph  for  the  second  time;  and  tliea  waited  for  a  moment, 
reflecting  on  it.  **  I  owe  much  to  Mr.  Brock's  kindness,"  he  thought  j 
**  ami  I  aliall  never  pcc  Jtr.  Brock  again.  It  is  useless  and  hopeless — but 
h«  mak^  me  to  do  it,  and  it  shall  be  done.  A  moment's  look  at  her  will 
be  enough — a  moment's  look  at  her  with  his  letter  in  my  hand — and  a  line 
to  tell  him  llutt  the  woman  ii  here  I  " 

Again  he  fi^lood  h^itating  at  the  half-open*d  door;  again,  the  cruel 
nccetoity  of  writing  his  llirewell  to  Allan  stopped  him,  and  stared  him  in 
the  iace. 

He  looked  asifle  doubtingly  at  the  reotor's  letter,  "  I  will  write  the  two 
together/'  ho  aaid.  **  One  may  help  the  other.'*  Ilia  face  flushed  deep 
as  the  words  e'«afH?d  him.  He  was  conacioua  of  doing,  what  he  had  not 
i]<yno  yet— oF  voluntarily  putting  off  the  evil  hour  ;  of  making  Mr.  Brock 
the  pretext  for  gaining  the  last  respite  lefl,  the  respite  of  titme. 

The  only  sound  that  reached  him  through  the  open  door  w&h  iui.i 
lotind  of  iViInn  stirring  noiaily  in  the  next  room.  He  stepped  at  once 
into  i}\v  empty  corridor;  and,  meeting  no  one  on  the  stairs,  made  his  way 
out  of  the  house*  The  dread  that  his  r&solution  to  leave  Allan  miglit 
hSL  blm,  if  he  saw  Allan  again,  was  as  vividly  present  to  hts  mind  in  tho 
morQliig  as  it  had  been  all  through  the  night.  He  drew  a  deep  breath  of 
relief  <K  he  descended  the  house  steps — relief  at  having  escaped  the  friendly 
grtctiog  c^(  \he  morning  from  the  one  human  creature  whom  he  loYed  ! 

He  entered  the  shrubbery  with  ^Ir.  Brock'«  letter  in  his  hand^  and 
took  the  neivrcst  way  that  led  to  the  miijor's  cottage.  Not  the  slightest 
rrc   "  ill   his  mind  of  the  talk  which  ha«i  found  ita  way  to  his 

c;i*  iight.     His  one  roaBoa  for  determining  to  sec  the  woman, 

vrsA  the  reason  which  the  rector  hud  put  in  hia  mind.  The  one  remem- 
bnuioe  that  DOW  giiided  him  to  the  place  in  which  she  lived,  was  the 
remembrance  of  Allan's  exclamation  when  he  first  identified  the  governess 
IvilK  the  figure  at  the  pool. 

Arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  cottage,  he  ttopped.  The  thought  etruck 
bim  that  he  might  defeat  his  own  object  if  he  looked  at  tlie  rector's 
qitcfitionii  in  the  woman's  presence.  Her  suspicions  would  be  probably 
n>ased.  in  tho  first  instance,  by  his  asking  to  see  her  (as  he  had  determined 
lr>  1   or  without  an  excuae);   and  the  appearance   of  the  letter 

in  I  might  conllrm  them.      She  might  defeat  him  by  in«rantly 

Joying  the  room.  Determined  to  fix  tlie  description  in  his  mind  first,  luwl 
then  to  confront  her,  he  opened  the  letter;  and,  turning  away  slowly  by 
the  vide  of  the  house,  read  tlte  fteyon  questiong  which  he  fcJt  absolutely 
4J8ure'i  s  face  would  answer. 

In  II  .  <•  park,  slight  noises  travelled  far.     A  slight 

notst  disturbed  Midwinter  oyer  the  letter. 
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He  looked  up  and  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  broad  gr&nsy  trench, 
having  the  park  on  one  side  and  the  high  laure!  hedge  of  an  enclosure  on 
the  other.  The  enclosure  evidetilly  surroimded  the  hack  garden  of  the 
cottage ;  and  the  trench  was  iutonded  to  protect  it  from  being  danuiged 
hj  the  cattle  graaing  in  the  park.  Listening  carefully  as  the  slight  sound 
which  had  disturbed  him  grew  fainttTj  he  recognized  in  it  the  rustling  of 
womcn^a  dresses*  A  few  paces  ahead,  the  trench  was  croflsed  by  a 
bridge  (closed  by  a  wicket-gate)  which  connected  the  garden  with  the 
park.  He  passed  through  the  f^te,  crossed  the  bridge,  and,  opening 
a  door  at  the  other  end,  found  himself  in  a  BUmraer-houBe,  thickly 
covered  with  creepers,  and  commanding  a  full  \^iew  of  the  gai^en  from 
end  to  end. 

lie  looked,  and  fefiw  the  figures  of  two  hidiea  walking  slowly  away 
from  him  towards  the  cottage.  Tlie  shorter  of  the  two  fitiled  to  occupy 
hia  attention  for  an  instant — he  never  stopped  to  think  whether  she  was, 
or  was  not,  the  major  a  daughter,  His  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  other 
figure  ;  the  figure  that  moved  over  the  garden  walk  with  the  long  lightly- 
falling  dress,  and  the  easy  seductive  grace.  There,  presented  exactly  ns 
he  had  seen  her  once  already — there,  with  her  back  again  turned  on  him, 
was  the  Woman  at  the  pool  ! 

There  was  a  chance  that  they  might  take  another  turn  in  the  garden — 
a  turn  back  towards  the  summer-house.  On  that  chance  Midwinter 
waited.  No  conaciouanesd  of  the  intrusion  that  ho  was  committing  had 
stopped  him  at  the  door  of  the  summer-house;  and  no  consciousness  of 
it  trouhltd  him  even  now.  Every  finer  aenaibility  in  liis  nature,  sinking 
under  the  cruel  laceration  of  the  past  night,  had  ceased  to  feel.  The 
dogged  resolution  to  do  what  he  had  come  to  do,  was  the  one  animating 
infiuence  left  alive  in  him.  He  acted,  he  even  looked,  as  the  most  stolid 
man  living  might  have  acted  and  looked  in  iiia  place.  He  was  self- 
posaeased  enough,  in  the  interval  of  expectation,  before  governess  and 
pupil  reached  the  end  of  the  w*alk,  to  open  Mr.  Brock's  letter,  and 
to  fortify  hia  memory  by  a  last  leok  at  the  paragraph  which  described 
her  iace. 

He  was  still  absorbed  over  the  description,  when  he  Iieard  the  smooth 
njittle  of  the  dresses  travLdling  to^vards  him  again.  Standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  summer-house,  he  waited  while  she  lessened  the  distance 
between  them.  With  her  written  portrait  vividly  impressed  on  his  mind, 
and  with  the  clear  light  of  the  morning  to  help  hiui,  his  eyes  questioned  her 
as  she  came  on ;  and  these  were  the  answers  that  her  face  gave  him  back. 

The  hair  in  the  rector's  description  was  light  brown  and  not  plentiful 
This  woman's  hair,  superbly  luxuriant  in  its  growth,  was  of  the  one  un- 
pardonably  rera;irkable  shade  of  colour  which  the  prejudice  of  the  Nortliern 
nations  never  entirely  forgives — it  was  red  f  The  forehead  in  the  rector's 
description  was  high,  narrow,  and  sloping  backward  from  the  brow;  the 
eyebrows  were  faintly  marked,  and  the  eyes  small,  and  in  colour  either  gri-y 
or  hazel.     This  woman's  furvhead  was  low,  upright,  and  broad  towartls 
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tJie  toropfca;  her  ejebrowa,  at  once  strongly  atid  delicotely  marked, 
Were  ji  ahiule  darker  than  her  hair ;  her  eyes,  large,  bright,  and  well- 
opeoed,  mere  of  that  purely  blue  colour,  without  a  tinge  in  it  of  grey  or 
grecOf  BO  often  presented  to  our  admiration  in  pictures  and  hooks,  8<)  rarely 
niirk  with  in  the  living  face.  The  nose  in  the  rectors  description  was 
Jic|uii]ne,  The  line  of  tliia  won>an*3  nose  bent  neither  outward  nor  in- 
wurd:  it  was  the  straight  delicately-moulded  nose  (with  the  short  upper 
Up  btAeath)  of  the  ancient  statuea  and  busts.  The  lips  in  the  rector's 
dncription  vrere  thin,  and  the  upper  lip  long;  the  complexion  waa  of  a 
did  J  fliokly  paleness;  the  ehin  retreating^  and  the  mark  of  a  mole  or  a 
acmr  en  the  left  Aide  of  it.  This  woman's  lipa  were  full,  rich,  and  aensuul. 
Her  complexion  was  the  lovely  complexion  which  accompanies  such  hnir 
m  hen — so  delicately  bright  in  its  rosier  tints,  bo  warmly  and  softly  Avhite 
in  lt»  gipnller  gradations  of  colour  on  the  forehead  and  the  neck.  Her 
chin,  round  and  dimpled,  was  pure  of  the  slightest  blemiah  in  every  part 
of  it,  and  perfectly  in  line  with  her  forehead  to  the  end.  Nearer  and 
nmnir,  and  fairer  and  fairer  she  came,  in  the  glow  of  the  morning  light — 
th^  most  startling,  the  most  unanswerable  contnidiction  that  eye  could  see, 
or  taind  conceive,  to  the  description  in  the  rector's  letter. 

B«)th  governess  and  pupil  were  close  to  the  summer-house  before  they 
]coke<l  litjit  way,  and  noticed  Midwinter  standing  inside.  The  governess 
mw  him  first. 

**  A  friend  of  yotu-s,  Miss  Mllroy  ?  "  she  asked  quietly,  without  starting, 
cr  betmying  any  sign  of  surprise. 

Ke«lie  recognized  him  instantly.  Prejudiced  against  Midwinter  by 
lui  conduct  when  his  friend  had  iiitrodnced  him  at  the  cottage,  she  now 
&trfy  detested  him  as  the  unlucky  first  cause  of  her  misunderstanding 
wtlK  Allan  at  llie  picnic.  Her  face  Hushed,  and  she  drew  back  from  the 
Bammer-bou<e  irvilh  an  expression  of  merciless  surprise. 

»•  He  is  a  friend  of  Mr*  Armadale^s,"  slie  replied  sharply.  "  I  don't 
know  what  he  want*,  or  why  he  is  here/' 

•*  A  frien<i  of  Mn  Armadale's  I  *'  The  governess's  face  lit  up  with  a  sud- 
dcn)y*roused  interest  as  she  repeated  the  words.  She  returned  Midwintei'a 
iook^  Htill  steadily  fixed  on  her,  with  equal  steadiness  on  her  side. 

**  For  my  part,"  pursued  Neelie,  resenting  Midwinter's  insensibility  to 
hit  pr««etice  on  Uie  scene,  *'  I  think  it  a  great  liberty  to  treat  papa's 
garden  as  if  tt  wju*  the  oj)en  park  !  '^ 

Tlie  governess  turned  round,  and  gently  interposed. 

"  My  deiur  Miws  Milroy/'  she  remonstrated,  *•  there  are  certain  dis- 
tiiiottotia  to  W  observed.  This  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  Mr,  Armadale^s. 
Yiyu  oould  hardly  express  yourself  more  strongly,  if  he  was  a  perfect 
•Irtager." 

**  I  express  my  opinion,'*  retorted  Neelie,  chafing  under  tlie  satirically 
imIalgeDt  tone  in  which  the  governess  addressed  her,  *<  It's  a  mutter  of 
tMte,  Miss  Gwilt ;  and  taates  differ/'  She  turned  away  pttuhuitly,  nnd 
wftneed  back  by  herself  to  the  cottage. 
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*'  She  is  very  young/^  said  Miss  Gwilt|  flppeaiing  with  a  smile  to 
Midwinter 'a  iurbf^rance;  "and,  as  you  must  see  for  yourself,  sir,  t<l»e  is 
a  spoilt  child."  She  paused — showed,  for  an  instant  only,  her  furpriae  at 
Midwinter's  strange  filence  and  BtrangeperraMency  in  keeping  his  eyes  Hill 
fixed  on  her — then  set  herself,  with  a  charming  grace  and  readiness^  to  help 
him  out  of  the  false  position  in  which  he  stood.  ''As  you  have  extended 
your  walk  thus  far,"  she  resumed,  '*  perhaps  you  will  kindly  fayour  me,  on 
your  return,  by  taking  a  message  to  your  friend  ?  Mr.  Armadale  has  bein 
bO  good  as  to  invite  me  to  see  the  Thorpe- Ambrose  gardens  this  morning. 
Will  you  say  that  Major  Milroy  permits  me  to  accept  the  invitation  (lu 
company  with  Mias  Milroy)  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  ?  *'  For  a 
moment  her  eyes  rested,  with  a  renewed  look  of  interest,  on  Mldwlnter'a 
face.  She  waited,  still  in  vain,  for  an  answering  word  from  him— smiled, 
as  if  his  extraordinary  silcjice  amused  rather  than  angered  her— and 
followed  her  pupil  back  to  the  cottage. 


It  waa  only  when  the  last  trace  of  her  had  disappeared  that  ^lid  winter 
roused  himself^  and  attempted  to  realize  the  position  in  which  he  stood. 
Thcrevelaiion  of  her  beauty  was  in  no  respect  answerable  for  the  breaith- 
lej5s  astonishment  wliich  had  held  liim  spell-bound  np  to  this  moment. 
The  one  clear  impression  she  had  produced  on  him  thus  llir,  began  and 
ended  witJi  his  discovery  of  the  astounding  contradiction  that  her  face 
oflercd,  in  one  feature  afker  another,  to  the  description  in  Mr.  Brock's 
letter.  All  beyond  this  waa  vague  and  misty — a  dim  consciousness  of  a 
tall,  elegant  woman,  and  of  kind  words,  modestly  and  gracefully  spoken  to 
him,  nud  nothing  more* 

lie  advanced  a  few  steps  into  the  garden,  without  knowing  why — 
stoppd,  glancing  hither  and  thither  like  a  man  lost— recognized  th*^ 
simimcr-house  by  an  effort,  as  if  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  seen  it — 
and  made  his  way  out  again,  at  last,  into  the  park.  Even  here,  he 
wandered  first  in  one  direction,  tJien  in  another.  His  mind  was  still 
reeling  under  the  slioek  that  had  fallen  on  it ;  his  perceptions  were  all 
confused.  Something  kept  him  mechanically  in  action,  walking  eagerly 
without  a  motive,  walking  he  knew  not  where, 

A  far  less  sensitively  organized  man  might  have  been  overwhelmed,  as  he 
was  overwhelmed  now,  by  the  immense,  the  instantaneous  revulflion  of  feel- 
ing which  the  event  of  the  last  few  minutes  had  wrought  in  his  mind. 

At  the  memorable  instant  when  he  had  opened  the  door  of  the  summer- 
house,  no  confusing  oiiTucnce  troubled  his  faculties.  Kight  or  wrong,  in 
all  tlmt  related  to  his  position  towards  hia  friend,  he  had  reached  an 
aUsolutely  definite  conclusion,  by  an  absolutely  definite  process  of  thought. 
The  whole  strengtli  of  the  motive  which  had  driven  him  into  the  resolution 
to  part  from  Allan,  rooted  itself  in  the  belief  that  he  had  seen  at  Hnrle 
Mere  the  fatal  fulfilment  of  the  first  Vision  of  the  Dream.  And  this 
belief,  in  its  turn,  rested,  necessarily,  on  the  conviction  that  the  woman 
who  was  the  one  survivor  of  the  tragedy  in  Madeira,  must  be  also  inevi- 
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taliljr  tlw  woman  wHonj  he  liad  seen  stiinding  in  the  Slmdnw'a  place  at  tlio 
|iaoL  Firm  in  thai  perffuaaion,  lie  had  himself  compared  the  object  of 
las-     '  '  ■    ^     I  list  with  the  description  writk-n  by  tho 

rt'  -  tullj  niiimte,  by  a  man  eutircsljr  tnist- 

worthy — ai»d  his  own  eyes  hail  mfonncd  hira  that  the  woman  whom  he 
had  seen  at  iho  ^Iqtq,  and  the  woman  whom  Mr.  Brock  had  identified  in 
Lcm'ioD,  were  oot  one,  but  Two.  In  the  place  of  the  Drenni-Shadow, 
tin  '.lod,  on  the  evidence  of  the  rector's  letter,  not  the  instrument 

oi  1  \iy — but  a  stranger  I 

Ko  such  doubu  A8  might  have  troubled  a  less  superalittoua  mnn,  were 
tt«rt«d  in  hia  mind  by  tlie  diBcoTory  that  had  now  opened  on  him. 

It  novcr  occurred  to  hira  to  ask  himself,  whether  n  stranger  might  not 
be  th«  app<iinted  instrument  of  the  Fatality,  now  when  the  letter  had 
peiBuadvd  him  that  a  stranger  had  been  revealed  as  the  figure  in  the 
drWTO-landacapc.  No  such  idea  entered,  or  could  enter,  his  mind.  The 
cmc  woman,  whom  his  superstition  dreaded^  waa  the  woman  who  had 
ratwined  her^If  with  the  lives  of  the  two  Annadales  in  the  first  genera* 
tioo,  and  with  the  fortimes  of  the  two  Armadales  in  the  second — who 
was  ftt  once  the  mnrked  object  of  his  father's  deatli-bed  warning,  and  the 
finit  cause  of  the  family  calamitiea  which  liad  opened  Allan's  way  to  the 
Thorpe-Ambrose  estate — the  woman,  in  a  word,  whom  he  would  have 
known  instinctively^  hut  for  Mr.  Brock's  letter^  to  be  the  woman  whom  he 
bad  pow  actually  seen. 

Looking  at  events  as  they  had  just  happened,  under  tho  influence  of 
tlie  misapprehension  into  which  the  rector  had  innocently  misled  him,  his 
mind  fxkw  and  seized  its  new  conclusion  instantaneously  ;  acting  precisely 
as  it  had  acted  in  the  past  time  of  hia  interview  with  Mr.  Brock  at  the 
Xct«  of  Man. 

Exactly  AS  he  had  once  declared  it  to  be  aa  all-sufficient  refutation 

Ifi  the  idea  of  the  Fatality ;  that  he  had  never  met  with  the  tlmber- 

of  his  voynpca  at  sea — so  he  now  seized  on  the  similarly* 

Inaion^  tliat  the  whole  claim  of  the  Dream  to  a  supernatural 

Qtigm  vtood  eelf-refuted  by  the  disclosure  of  a  stranger  in  tlio  Shadow's 

p}»c«.     Ooce  started  from  this  point — once  encouraged  to  let  hia  lovo 

for  AJlan  influence  him  undividedly  again^his  mind  hurried  along  tho 

wliote  1'     '  '       cliain   of  thought   at   lightning  epeed.      If  the  Dream 

«aa  pri. .  •  no  I«»nger  a  warning  from  the  other  world,  it  followed, 

twnrimbly,  iliat  accident   and   not  fate  had  led   the  way   to  the  night 

90  the  Wreck,  and  that  all  the  events  which  had  happened  since  Allan 

sod  hti  bad  parted  from  Mr.  Brock,  were  events  in  themselves  harm- 

'  i^tition  had  distortcti  from  their  proper  shape.     In 

ujs  mobile  imagination  had  taken  him  back  to  the 

momuig&t  Castletown  when  he  had  revealed  to  tlie  rector  the  secret  of  his 

UMSfi;  when  he  had  declared  to  the  rector,  with  hia  father's  letter  before 

Ilia  CJC9|  l^ie  better  faith  Uiat  was  in  him.     Now  once  more,  he  felt  his 

holdiDg  firmly  by  the  bond  of  brotherhood  bet^reen  Allan  and 
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hiaifdf ;  iktw  once  more  be  eoM  WKf  vith  llie  eager  naoentj  cf  tbe  old 
tune,  ''  If  the  tboogbt  of  lesTing  bim  brcaka  mj  beut,  tbe  tbougbt  of 
leaving  bim  is  wnnig  I  ^  Aa  tbat  nobler  oomrictioD  pooMLULil  itseif  again 
of  bia  mind — qoietiog  tbe  tumult,  deuing  the  oomibaoii  within  bim — the 
bouse  at  Thorf«-Ambrofe,  witb  AJUd  on  tbe  steps,  waiting  and  looking 
Ibr  bimf  opened  on  bta  ejea  tbroogb  tbe  tires.  A  sense  of  illimitable 
relief  lifted  bis  eager  spirit  bigbabore  tbe  cares,  and  doubtSf  and  fears  tbat 
had  oppresKd  it  so  long ;  and  diowed  bim  once  more  the  belter  and  brighter 
future  of  bis  early  dreams.  His  ejes  filled  intb  tears,  and  he  pressed  the 
rectors  letter,  in  bis  wild  passionate  way  to  his  lips,  as  he  louked  at 
Allan  through  the  Tista  of  the  trees.  **  But  for  this  morsel  of  paper,*  be 
thought,  ''  roj  life  might  have  been  one  long  sorrow  to  me,  and  mj  :&tber'8 
crime  might  have  parted  n^  for  erer  !  ** 


Such  was  the  result  of  tbe  strata^m  which  had  shown  the  hoosemaidV 
face  to  Mr.  Brock  as  tbe  iace  of  Miaa  Gwilt.  And  so — -by  shaking 
Midwinter's  trust  in  his  own  superstition,  in  the  one  case  in  which  tbat 
superstition  pointed  to  the  truth — did  Mother  Olderahaw's  conning 
triumph  oyer  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  liad  never  been  contemplated 
oy  Mother  Oldershaw  herself 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Miss  GvnLT  AMONG   THE   QuiCKSAKDS. 

L— Frtwii  the  Reverend  Decimus  Brock  to  Osias  Mid  winter* 

"  Thursday. 

"  Mir  DEAR  MiDWiNTEK, — No  words  can  tell  what  a  relief  it  was  to  me  to 
get  your  letter  this  moming,  and  what  a  happiness  I  honestly  feel  in 
baving  been,  thus  fiir,  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong.  The  precautions  yon 
have  taken  in  ease  the  woman  should  still  confirm  my  apprehensions  by 
venturing  herst'lf  at  Thorpe- Ambrose,  seem  to  me  to  be  all  that  can  bo 
dcMtred.  You  are  no  doubt  sure  to  hear  of  htit  iVom  one  or  other  of  the 
people  in  the  lawyer's  office,  whom  you  have  asked  to  inform  you  of  the 
appearance  of  a  stranger  in  the  toivn. 

•*  I  am  the  more  pleased  at  finding  how  entirely  I  can  trust  you  in  this 
matter — f<>r  I  atn  likely  to  he  obliged  to  Ivave  Allan's  intcrt sta  longer  than 
I  suppo^^d  Bolcly  in  your  hands.  My  visit  to  Thorpe-Ambrose  must,  I 
rt-gret  to  my^  be  deferred  for  two  moatha.  The  only  one  of  my  brother- 
clergymen  in  London,  who  is  able  to  take  mj  duty  for  me,  cannot  make 
it  convenient  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Somersetshire  before  that  tiine. 
1  Imve  no  alternative  bat  to  finish  my  business  here,  and  be  back  at  my 
rectory  on  Saturday  next.  If  anything  happens,  you  will  of  course 
instantly  communicate  with  me^and,  in  that  case,  be  the  inconvenience 
what  it  may,  I  must  leave  home  for  Thorpe- Ambrose.  If,  on  the  other  hnnd, 
all  goes  more  smoothly  than  ujy  own  oba^tinule  apprehensions  will  allow 
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me  to  iU|)|K>sc,  then  Allnn  (to  ^vbom  I  have  wnttcn)  must  not  expect  (o 
0ee  me  tin  this  day  two  months. 

**  No  reaiilt  ha-s  up  to  this  time,  rewarded  our  exertions  to  recover 
Ui6  trace  lost  at  the  ntilway.  I  will  keep  my  lettyr  open,  however,  until 
poet* time,  io  case  the  next  few  hours  bring  any  news. 

**  Always  truly  youi's, 

" Decimus  BnocK.' 

**  P.S, — I  have  just  heard  iVctq  tlje  hiwycrs'.  They  have  found  out 
the  name  the  woman  passed  by  in  London.  If  this  discovery  {not  a  very 
Important  one,  I  am  afraid,)  suggeftta  any  new  course  of  proceeding  to  you, 
pmy  act  on  it  at  once.     The  name  is — Miss  Gwilt/' 


2. — From  Miss  Gwili  to  Mrs.  Oldcrshau\ 

"  The  CbtUigc,  Thorpe- Ambrose, 

"  Snturdajr,  Juno  28tb. 
**Ir  you  wiU  promise  not  to  be  ahirmed,  Mamma  Oldershiiw,  I  will  begin 
this  letter  in  a  very  odd  way,  by  copying  a  page  of  a  h-tter  written  by 
somebody  else.  You  have  an  eJtcellent  memory,  and  you  may  not  have 
forgotten  that  I  received  a  note  from  Major  Mi]roy'3  mother  (afler  ahe 
Imd  engaged  me  ai  governess),  on  Monday  last.  It  was  dated  and 
•igDfid;  and  hero  it  i^  aa  ilxr  as  the  lirat  page: — 'June  23rd,  1851. 
Dh-ar  Madam, — ^Pray  excuse  iny  doubling  you,  before  you  go  to  Thoqje- 
Ambrose,  with  a  word  more  about  the  habits  observed  in  my  son's  house- 
hold. When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  two  o'clock  to-day,  ia 
F  '  vn  Crescent,  I  had  another  appointment  in  a  distant  part  of 
I  at   three;  ami,  in   the  hurry  of  the  n^onient,  one   or  two  little 

maiters  escaped  me,  which  I  think  I  ought  to  irapresia  on  yoiir  atteniion.' 
The  risst  of  the  letter  is  not  of  the  slightest  imporUmce,  but  the  iiuea  that 
I  liAve  just  cftpied,  arc  well  worthy  of  all  the  attention  you  can  bestow 
OQ  them.  They  have  saved  me  from  discovery,  my  dear,  before  I  have 
been  a  week  in  JIajor  Milroy'a  service  ! 

**  It  happened  no  later  than  yesterday  evening,  and  it  began  and  ended 
In  this  manner, — 

**  There  is  a  gciitleman  here  (of  whom  I  shall  have  niore  to  say 
prtscDtly ),  who  is  an  iutimate  frit-nd  of  young  Amiadiile'sj  and  who  bears  the 
ftmoge  name  of  Mi tl winter,  lie  contnvud  yesterday  to  speak  to  me  alone 
in  the  park*  Almost  as  soon  as  he  opened  Itia  lips,  1  found  that  my  name 
had  been  discov«vd  in  London  (no  doubt  by  the  Somers*et«<hire  clergy- 
Bum)  I  and  that  Mr.  Midwinter  h.id  been  chosen  (eviilently  by  the  samo 
"  the  Miss  Gwilt  who  hiid  vanished  from  Bromptou, 
it  who  had  npfxjarcd  nt  Thorpe-Ambrose.  You  foresiiw 
Ihta  danger,  1  remember;  but  you  could  M»rcely  have  imagined  that  the 
cxpoaufo  wotild  threaten  me  so  soon. 

**i  sjjaro  you  the  dtiails  of  our  conversation,  to  come  to  the  end. 


corpriK,  thai  1»e  fek  <{«!€  eertabi  Ittsaadf;  tkai  i  waa  doI  tbe  Mis  Gwitt 
of  wliaia  bk  6icih1  wa»  in  Mveh ;  «id  that  hs  cnlj  ided  a»  be  did  out 
idng^U^tibmrnmnetj^imfammwhomwidMB^ht  wwahtnad  to  r&pecU 
Woold  I  wmim  haUf  m  mOu^  titmn  nzM^  cwpli>»ty  ai  fot,  lo  &r  as  I 
w»  ooDOeraed,  hj  hiadfy  aaiwcriiig  oae  pinii  qnetka — wluch  be  bad  do 
odxr  ngPii  to  ai^  me  than  the  rigbi  nj  mdnllgaiee  m^^tt  give  biro  ? 
Tbe  kut «  Mm  Gviil'  bad  been  iniaRd  on  Mondsj  laa^  at  two  oVIcck, 
in  ibe  cnivd  m  the  ptstfivm  of  tbe  Nortb-Western  Sailwaj,  in  EuBtoa 
Hqaans;  Would  I  imtborize  hua  to  nj,  tb^  on  tbaft  daj»  and  at  that 
boto*,  tbe  Mia  Gwilt  who  was  Major  Mihtry't  goroneGiy  bad  never  been 
nearlbeplaeef 

**  I  need  htrdlj  tell  jou  tbat  I  aeised  Une  fine  opportimitj  be  had  gtTen 
me  of  disanntng  all  fatore  suspicion.  I  took  a  bigh  tone  on  tbe  i^t,  and 
met  him  with  tbe  old  bu]j*8  letter.  He  politelj  lefnaed  to  look  at  it.  I 
inatated  on  bia  looking  at  it.  ^  I  don't  cbooie  to  be  mistaken/  I  aaid,  *  for 
a  woman  who  maj  be  a  bad  character,  because  she  happens  to  bear,  or  to 
bare  aaaamed,  tbe  same  name  as  mine.  I  inatst  on  your  reading  tbe  first 
part  of  tbiff  letter  for  my  satisfaction^  if  not  for  your  own,'  He  wna 
obliged  to  oomply-^and  there  was  the  proofs  in  the  old  ladj  8  own  band' 
tvritingf  that  at  two  o'clock  on  Monday  last,  she  and  I  were  tpgetlier  in 
King^lovm  Crescent,  which  any  directory  wonld  tell  him  is  a  'cresceiit' 
in  Bayawater  !  I  leare  yon  to  imagine  his  apologies,  and  the  perfect 
•weetoeas  with  which  I  received  them. 

^  I  might,  of  course,  if  I  bod  not  preserved  the  letter,  have  referred 
him  to  you,  or  to  the  major's  mother  with  similar  results.  As  it  is,  tbe 
object  has  been  gained  without  trouble  or  delay.  /  kaV€  heen  proted  not 
to  iff.  mtj9eff;  and  one  of  the  many  dangers  that  threatened  me  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  ia  a  danger  blown  over  from  this  moment.  Your  housemaid*s 
ti\ce  may  not  be  a  xeirj  handsome  one ;  but  there  is  no  denying  that  it 
haa  done  us  excellent  aervice. 

**  So  much  for  tlie  past ;  now  for  the  future,  Tou  shall  hoar  how  I  get 
on  with  the  people  about  me ;  and  you  «hall  judge  for  yourself  what  the 
chances  are,  for  and  against  my  b<*comiiif^  mistress  of  Thorpe-Ambrose. 

'*  Let  me  begin  with  young  Armadale — ^because  it  is  beginning  ivith 
good  newft.  I  have  produced  the  right  impression  on  him  already,  and 
heaven  knowi  that  is  nothing  to  boast  of!  Any  moderately  good-looking 
woman  who  chose  to  take  the  trouble,  could  make  him  fall  in  lore  with 
her.  He  in  n  rattle-pated  young  fool — one  of  those  noisy,  rosy,  lighl- 
hrtirr'd,  ^ood-tcmpercd  menj  whom  I  particularly  detest,  I  had  a  whole 
linur  nione  with  him  in  a  boat,  the  first  day  I  came  here,  and  1  have  made 
good  «B0  of  my  1ime>  I  can  tell  you,  from  that  day  to  this*  The  only 
ilifficulty  with  him  is  the  dilTiculty  of  concealing  my  own  feelings — 
espeei.'illy  when  he  turaa  my  dislike  of  him  into  downright  hatred,  by 
»ur  not  lines  reminding  me  of  his  mother,     I  really  never  saw  a  man 


man  whom      J 
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I  oottltl  ii8€  80  nil  if  I  bad  tlie  opportttnity.     He  will  give  me  the  oppor- 
hmit/j  I  Iwlicve,  if  no  accitlent  happens,  sooner  than  we  cAlculatii'd  on,     I 
bare  jii«t  returned  from  a  party  at  the  great  house,  in  celebrntion  of  tho 
retit-diij  dinner,  and  the  equire's  attentions  to  me,  and  my  modest  reliic 
binoo  to  receive  them,  bare  already  excited  general  remark. 

"  My  pupil,  Miss  Milroy,  comes  nezt.  She  too  is  rosy  and  foolialM 
nnd,  what  is  more,  awkward  and  scpuit  and  freckled  and  ill-tempered  and 
ni*ilr€8«ed.  No  fear  of  her,  though  ehe  hates  me  like  poison,  which  ia  a 
gnsit  comfort,  for  I  get  rid  of  her  out  of  lesson-time  and  walking-time. 
It  id  perfectly  easy  to  see  that  she  has  made  the  most  of  htr  opportunities 
with  young  Armadale  (opportunities,  by-thc-by,  whicli  we  never  cal- 
culated on);  and  that  she  has  been  stupid  enough  to  let  him  slip  through 
her  fingers.  Wh«n  I  tell  you  that  she  is  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pcar.inc*»fl,  to  go  with  her  father  and  me  to  the  little  entertainments  at 
iljorpe-^Vmbrose,  and  to  see  how  young  Armadale  admires  me,  you  will 
understand  the  kind  of  place  1  hold  in  her  afftjctions^  She  would  try  mc 
past  all  endurance,  if  I  didn't  «ee  that  I  aggravate  her  by  keeping  my 
temper — so  of  course  I  keep  it,  If  1  do  break  out,  it  will  be  over  our 
Ipjtsona — not  over  our  French,  our  grammar,  history,  and  globes — but  over 
cur  music,  No  words  can  say  how  I  feel  for  her  poor  'piano.  Half  the 
muaicai  girls  in  England  ought  to  have  their  fmgera  cliopped  off,  in  tho 
intere^tfi  of  society — and  if  I  had  my  way^,  Miss  Milroy's  lingers  should 
b«  executed  first. 

»*  Am  for  the  major,  I  can  hardly  stand  higher  in  his  estimation  than 
I  ataad  already.  I  am  always  ready  to  make  his  breakfast — ^and  his 
datlghte^i'  is  not.  I  can  always  find  tilings  for  him  when  he  loses  them — 
aad  his  daughter  can *t.  I  never  yawn  when  he  prosea — and  )iis  daughror 
doa.  I  like  the  poor  dear  harmless  old  gentlmnfm;  so  I  won't  say  a  wtird 
more  about  him. 

"  Well,  here  is  a  fair  prospect  fcr  the  imnro  E\m'iy  ;  My  ^o^ni 
Oldershaw,  there  ne^-er  was  a  prospct  yet,  without  an  ugly  place  in  it 
JUy  prospect  has  two  ugly  places  in  it.  Tho  name  of  one  of  them  is, 
Mr»,  3Iilroy;  and  tlie  name  of  the  otlier  is,  Mr.  Midwinter. 

"Mra.  Milroy  first,  Before  I  ij^d  been  five  minutes  in  the  cottago, 
on  •  '  f  my  arrival,  what  do  you  think  she  did?     She  sent  down 

il^ii  ked  to  see  me.    The  message  startled  rae  a  little — after  hearing 

from  the  old  lady,  in  London,  that  her  dangliter-in*law  w«»  too  great  a 
nii&rcr  to  see  anybody — but  of  course  when  1  got  her  message,  I  had  no 
choke  but  to  go  upstairs  to  the  sick-room.  I  foimd  her  bedridden  with 
jir»  spinal  complaint,  and  a  really  horrible  object  to  look  at— 

bij'  bcr  wits  al>out  her;  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  as 

dbceitful  a  wonmUf  with  as  vile  a  temper,  as  you  could  find  anywhere,  in 
ujl ,  -  - 1  '  -  ■  '^rience.  Her  excessive  politeness,  and  her  keeping  her  own 
Ifl, ,  vtf  ihc  bed-curfaina  while  she  contrived  to  ki«p  Juin«  in 

111,  r  uie  on  my  guard  the  moment  I  entered  tho  room.     We  were 

ti,  ilfiiii  houi-  together,  without  my  stepping  into  any  one  of  the 
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many  clever  Httle  trap??  slic  laid  for  me.  The  only  mystery  in  licr 
bavioiir^  wliicb  I  ftiiled  to  a&e  through  at  the  time,  waa  her  perpetually 
asking  me  to  bring  her  things  (things-  she  evidently  did  liOt  want)  from 
different  parts  of  the  room. 

*'  Since  then,  events  have  enlightened  me.  My  first  suspicions  were 
raided  by  overhearing  some  of  t!ie  servants*  gossip;  and  I  have  been  con- 
firmed in  my  opinion  by  the  conduct  of  Airs,  Milroy's  niirse*  On  the  few_ 
occanions  when  1  have  happened  to  be  alone  with  thu  major,  the  nurse  hi 
also  happened  to  want  something  of  her  master,  and  has  invariably  (oV' 
gotten  to  announce  her  appearance  by  knocking  at  the  doon  Bo  you 
uuderstiind  now,  why  Mrs.  Milroy  gent  for  me  the  moment  I  got  into  the 
house,  and  what  she  wanted,  wlien  she  kept  me  going  backwards  and 
forwards,  6rst  for  one  thing  and  then  for  another  7  There  in  hardly  an 
attractive  light  in  which  my  face  and  figure  can  he  seen,  in  which  that 
woman*6  jealous  eyes  have  not  studied  them  already.  I  am  no  longer 
puzzled  to  know  why  the  father  and  daughter  started,  and  looked  at  each 
other,  when  1  was  first  presented  to  thein — or  why  the  servants  still  stare 
at  me  with  a  mischievous  expectation  in  their  eyes,  when  I  ring  the  bell 
and  ask  them  to  do  anything.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  truth,  Mother 
Oldc-rshavv,  between  you  and  me.  Wlien  I  went  upstairs  into  that  sick- 
room, I  marched  blindfold  into  the  clutches  of  a  jealous  woman.  If  Mrs. 
Milroy  cari  turu  me  out  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Milroy  will — and,  morning  and 
night,  she  has  nothing  else  to  do  in  that  bed-prison  of  hers  but  to  find 
out  the  way. 

*'  In  this  awkward  position,  my  own  cautious  conduct  is  admirably 
seconded  by  the  dear  old  major's  perfect  insensibility.  His  wife's  jealousy 
of  him  is  m  monstrous  a  delusion  as  any  that  could  be  found  in  a  mad- 
house—it is  the  growth  of  her  own  vile  temper,  under  the  aggravation  of 
an  incurable  illness.  The  poor  man  hasn't  a  thought  beyond  liis  mecha- 
nical pursuits;  and  I  don't  believe  he  knows  at  this  moment,  whether  I 
am  a  handsome  woman  or  not.  With  this  chance  to  help  me,  I  may  hope 
to  set  the  nurse's  intrusions  and  the  mistress's  contrivances  at  defiance — 
for  a  time,  at  any  rate.  But  you  know  what  a  jealous  woman  is,  and  I 
think  I  know  what  Mrs,  Milroy  is ;  and  I  own  I  shall  breathe  more  freely, 
on  the  day  wlien  young  Armadale  opens  his  foolish  lips  to  some  pi 
and  sets  the  major  advertising  for  a  new  governess. 

♦'Armadale's  name  reminds  me  of  Armadale's  friend.  There  is 
danger  threatening  in  that  quarter ;  and,  what  is  worse,  I  don*t  feel 
half  as  well  armed  beforehand  against  Mr.  Midwinter,  as  I  do  against 
Mrs.  Milroy, 

"  Everything  about  this  man  is  more  or  le^s  mysterious,  which  I  don't 
like  to  begin  with.  How  docs  he  come  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  tlie 
Somersetshire  clergyman?  How  much  has  that  clergymau  told  him? 
How  is  it  that  he  was  so  firmly  persuaded,  when  he  spoke  to  me  in  the 
park^  that  I  was  not  the  Miss  Gwilt  of  whom  his  friend  was  in  search  ?  I 
'laven't  the  ghost  of  an  answer  to  give  to  any  of  tho.se  three  questions. 
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X  OAii*t  ercD  diaoover  y/ho  he  k,  or  how  he  and  young  Armadale  first 
become  Acqnftintt:d.  I  hate  lain.  No,  I  don*t ;  I  only  want  to  find  out 
About  him.  lie  is  very  young — little  and  lean,  and  active  and  dark,  wilh 
bright  black  eyes  which  say  to  me  plainly,  *  We  belong  to  a  man  with 
tmios  ID  his  head  and  a  will  of  his  own ;  a  tnan  who  hasn't  always  been 
hftnging  about  a  country  house,  in  atteodance  on  a  fooL*  Yes;  I  am 
po«i4e#ly  certain  Mr.  Midwinter  has  done  soinetliing  c^r  sulfered  sonie- 
ihtngy  in  bis  past  lii'e,  young  as  he  isj;  and  I  would  glvo  1  don't  know 
vhat  to  gvt  at  it.  Don't  resunt  my  taking  up  bo  much  space  in  writing 
about  him.  11©  has  influence  enough  over  young  Armadale  to  be  a  very 
Awkward  obstacle  in  my  way,  unless  I  can  sceuie  his  good  opinion  at 
aUrUng. 

'*  Well,  you  may  ask,  and  what  is  to  prevent  your  securing  his  good 
opmion  ?  I  am  sadly  afraid,  Mother  Oldershaw,  I  have  got  it  on  terms 
1  never  bargained  for.  I  am  sadly  afraid  the  man  is  in  love  with  me 
mireiuly. 

**  Don^t  toss  your  head,  and  say,  '  Just  like  her  vanity  1 '  After  the 
botrrora  I  have  gone  through,  I  have  no  vanity  left;  and  a  man  who 
aJoiim  me,  is  a  man  who  makes  me  shudder.     There  was  a  time,  I 

own- Pooh  !  what  am  I  writing?     Sentiment,  I  declare  1     Sentiment 

to  you  !  Laugh  away,  my  dear.  As  for  me,  I  neither  laugh  nor  cry  ;  I 
mend  my  pen,  and  get  on  with  my — what  do  the   men   call  it? — my 

"  The  only  thing  worth  inquiring  is,  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in 
my  idea  of  the  impression  I  have  made  on  him.  Let  me  see — I  have  been 
four  times  in  his  company.  The  first  time  was  in  the  major's  garden, 
where  we  met  unexpectedly,  face  to  face.  lie  stood  looking  at  me,  like  a 
man  petriBed,  without  speaking  a  word.  The  e6eet  of  my  horrid  red  hair, 
pvrhaps  ?  Quite  likely — let  us  lay  it  on  my  hair.  The  second  time  was 
in  going  over  the  Thorpe-Ambrose  grounds,  with  young  Armadale  on 
one  side  of  me,  and  ray  pupil  (in  the  sulkB)  on  the  other.  Out  oomcs 
Mr.  Midwinter  to  join  us — though  he  had  work  to  do  in  the  steward*8 
oiHc^,  which  he  had  never  been  known  to  neglect  on  any  otlier  occasion* 
LftziocAS,  possibly  ?  or  an  attachment  to  Miss  Milroy  7  I  can*t  say ;  we  will 
hiy  it  on  Miss  Milroy,  if  you  like — I  only  know  he  did  nothing  but 
look  at  me.  The  third  time  was  at  the  jtrivate  interview  in  the  park, 
which  I  have  told  you  of  already.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  agitated  at 
putting  a  delicate  question  to  a  woman  in  my  life.  But  that  might  have 
been  only  awkwardness;  and  his  perpetually  looking  back  after  me  when 
we  had  parte^J^  might  have  been  only  looking  back  at  the  view.  Lay  it  on 
the  view  ;  by  all  means  lay  it  on  the  view  !  The  fourth  time  was  this  very 
evening,  at  the  little  party.  They  made  mo  play  ;  and,  aa  the  piano  was 
«  good  one,  I  did  my  best,  AU  the  company  crowded  round  me,  and  paid 
lae  thdr  compliments  (my  charming  pupil  paid  hers,  with  a  face  like  a 
Clt^s,  ju«t  before  she  spits),  except  Mr,  Midwinter.  He  waited  till  it  wns 
time  to  go^  and  then  he  caught  nie  alone  for  a  moment  in  the  hall.    There 
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wiis  just  time  for  him  to  take  my  hand,  and  say  two  worda.  Shall  I  tell 
yoti  how  he  took  my  haml,  and  whiit  his  voice  sounded  Eke  when  ho 
ppoke?  Quite  needless  !  You  have  always  told  me  that  the  late 
Mr.  Oldershaw  doated  on  you.  Just  recall  tlie  first  time  he  took  yOTir 
hand,  and  whiapered  a  word  or  two  addressed  to  your  prirate  car.  To 
what  did  you  attribute  his  behaviour  on  that  occasion  ?  I  have  no  doubt, 
if  you  had  been  pkiying-  oa  the  piano  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  you 
would  have  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  nmsic  ! 

'*  No  f  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  the  harm  la  done.  This  man  in 
no  rattle-pated  fool,  who  changes  his  fanoiea  as  readily  as  he  changpes  hia 
clothes — the  fire  that  lights  those  big  bkck  eyes  of  hia,  is  not  an  easy  fire, 
when  a  woman  li£is  ouce  kindled  it,  for  that  woman  to  put  out.  I  don't 
wish  to  discourage  you  ;  I  don't  say  the  chances  are  against  us.  But  with 
Mrs.  Srilroy  threatening  me  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Midwinter  on  the  other, 
the  wortst  of  all  riska  to  run,  ia  the  risk  of  losing  time.  Young  Armadale 
has  hiuled  aheadyj  aa  well  as  bucIi  a  lout  can  hint,  at  a  private  interview  I 
Misa  ililroy's  eyes  are  aliarp,  and  the  mirae's  eyea  are  eharjier  ;  and  I 
shall  lose  my  place  if  they  either  of  them  find  me  out.  No  matter !  I 
must  take  my  chance,  and  give  him  the  inten-iew.  Only  let  me  get  him 
alone,  only  let  me  esaipe  the  prj'ing  eyea  of  the  women,  and — if  hia  friend 
do€sn*t  come  between  us— I  answer  for  the  result  f 

"  la  the  meantime,  have  I  anything  more  to  tell  you  ?  Are  there  any 
other  people  in  our  way  at  Thorpe -Ambrose  ?  Not  another  creature  I 
None  of  the  resident  families  call  here,  young  Arraadale  being,  most 
fortunately,  in  bad  odour  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  no  handsome 
liighly-bred  women  to  come  to  the  house,  and  no  persona  of  consequence 
to  protest  against  hia  attentiona  to  a  governess.  The  only  guests  he  could 
collect  at  hia  party  to-night  were  the  lawyer  and  his  family  (a  wife,  a 
HOD,  and  two  daughters),  and  a  deaf  old  woman,  and  her  son — ^all  perfectly 
unimportant  people,  and  all  obedient  humble  servants  of  the  stupid  young 
squire. 

"Talking  of  obedient  humble  servants,  there  is  one  other  person  esta- 
hliuhed  here,  who  is  employed  in  the  steward's  office — a  miserable,  shabby, 
dilapidated  old  man,  named  Baehwood.  lie  ia  a  perfect  Btranger  to  me^ 
and  I  am  evidently  a  i>erfect  stranger  to  him  ;  for  he  has  been  asking  the 
housemaid  at  the  cottage  who  I  am.  It  is  paying  no  great  compliment  to 
myself  to  confeaa  it ;  but  it  ia  not  the  leas  true  that  I  produced  the  most 
extraordinary  impression  on  thia  feeble  old  creature  the  first  time  he  saw 
me*  He  turned  all  manner  of  colours,  and  stood  trembling  and  staring  at 
me.  as  if  there  was  something  perfectly  frightful  in  my  face.  I  felt  quite 
startled  for  the  momcnt,^for  of  all  the  ways  in  which  men  have  looked 
at  me,  no  man  ever  looked  at  me  in  that  \vay  before.  Did  you  ever  sec 
the  boa-constrictor  fed  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  7  They  put  a  live  rabbit 
into  his  ciige,  and  there  in  a  moment  when  the  two  creatures  look  at  each 
other.     I  declare  Mr.  Bashwood  reminded  me  of  the  rabbit  ! 

M  Why  do  I  mention  this  ?     I  don^t   know  why.     Perhaps  I   have 
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1»'C0  writing  too  long,  and  my  head  is  beginning  to  ikil  me»  Perhnpa 
Mr.  Baflhwood's  manner  of  admiriiig  me  strikes  my  fancy  by  its  ncvclty. 
Aboard  I  I  am  exciting  myeeir,  and  troubling  you  about  nothing.  Oh, 
irlial  m  yieskryt  long  letter  I  have  vrrittLH  !  and  how  brightly  the  stars  look 
fit  me  through  the  window — and  how  awfully  quiet  the  night  in  I  Send 
m©  sc'me  more  of  those  sleeping  drops,  and  write  me  one  of  }  our  nice, 
wkkcd,  aimiaing  Itttera.  You  sliall  liear  from  me  again  aa  soon  aa  1 
kuovr  a  little  better  how  it  is  all  likely  to  end.  Good  night,  and  keep  a 
id  yotir  Btony  old  heart  for 


S, — I^vom  Mrs.   Older shftw  to  MisS  Gwilt, 

Diana  Street,  Piialico,  Monday. 
"  Mr  DEAit  LVDU, — I  am  m  no  sUtc  of  mind  to  write  you  an  amusing 
letter.  Your  news  is  very  discouraging,  and  the  recklessness  of  your  tone 
luile  oJanns  me.  Conrndei*  the  money  I  have  already  advanced,  and  tlie 
iaieraitf  we  both  have  at  stake.  ^Whatever  else  you  are,  don't  be  reckless, 
tor  hotTen'fl  is&ke  ! 

"  What  can  I  do  7^ — I  oiik  niyst4f,  as  a  woman  of  business,  wliat  can  I 
do  to  help  you  ?  1  can't  give  you  advice,  for  1  am  not  on  the  spot,  and  1 
dfm^t  know  how  circumstances  may  alter  from  one  day  to  anothei*.  Situated 
lui  we  are  now,  I  can  only  be  useful  in  one  way  ;  I  can  discover  a  new 
obtfado  that  threatens  you,  and  I  think  I  ciin  remove  it. 

"  You  say,  with  great  truth,  that  there  never  was  a  prospect  yet 
without  an  ngly  plnce  in  it,  and  that  there  are  two  ugly  places  In  your 
prospect.  My  dear,  there  may  be  three  ugly  places,  if  I  don't  bestir 
myeelf  to  prevent  it;  and  the  name  of  the  third  plnce  will  be — ^Bi-ock  ! 
lb  it  jMissiblc  you  can  refer,  aa  you  have  done,  to  the  Somersetshire  clergy- 
mim,  and  not  see  that  tlie  progress  you  make  with  young  Armadale  will 
be,  6o<»ner  or  later,  reported  to  him  by  young  Armadale's  friead?  Why, 
now  1  think  of  it,  you  are  doubly  at  the  parson's  mercy  I  You  are  at  the 
r  any  fresh  8U3i>iciou  which  may  bring  him  into  Uie  neighbourhood 
at  a  day's  notice  ;  and  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  his  interierence 
ihr  moment  he  heara  that  the  squire  ia  committing  himself  with  a  neigh- 
bour'a  governess.  If  1  can  do  nothing  else,  I  can  keep  this  additional 
«![lBcuIty  out  of  your  way.  And,  oh,  Lydiu,  with  what  alacrity  1  shall 
exert  my*bIC  after  the  manner  in  wlJch  the  old  wretch  insulted  me  when 
1  totd  him  that  pitiable  story  in  the  street  1  I  declare  I  tingle  with 
|){<jairtire  at  this  new  prospect  of  making  a  fool  of  Mr.  Brock. 

**  And  how  is  it  to  be  done  7     Just  as  we  have  done  it  already,  to  be 

«anu     If«  has  lo«t  *  Miss  Gwilt  *  (otherwise  my  housemaid),  haan't  he  ? 

^lall  tind  her  again,  wherever  he  b  now,  suddetdy  settled 

.  of  him.     As  long  as  she  stops  in  the  place,  he  will  atop 

in  it  \  and  as  we  know  ho  \&  not  at  Thorpe- Ambrose,  there  you  are  free  of 

Lid  i  The  old  gentleman *8  suspicions  have  given  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
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BO  Hin  Let  us  turn  them  lo  sonie  profitable  account  at  last;  let  ws  tie 
liim,  bj  his  auspiciona,  to  my  ]ioii»ciimid'H  apron-strlag.  Most  refreshings. 
Qyite  a  moral  retribution,  ian*t  it  ? 

"  The  only  lielp  I  need  trouble  you  for,  is  help  you  can  easily  give. 
Find  out  from  Mr.  Mid  winter  where  the  parson  m  now,  and  let  me  know 
by  retni*n  of  post.  K  he  i»  in  Ix>ndon,  I  will  pereonally  assist  my  house- 
maid in  ihe  necessary  mystification  of  him.  If  he  iu  anywhere  else,  I  will 
Bend  lier  after  Iniii,  accomiJanied  by  a  person  on  whose  discretion  I  can 
implicitly  rely. 

"  You  shall  have  the  sleeping- drops  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime, 
I  sny  at  the  end  what  1  Biiid  at  the  bi'ginning — no  recklessness  1  Don't 
encourage  poetical  feelings  by  looking  at  the  stars  ;  and  don't  talk  about 
the  night  being  awfully  quiet.  Tlitre  are  people  (in  ObserTatories)  paid 
to  look  at  the  stars  for  you — leave  it  to  them.  And  ub  for  the  night,  do 
what  Providence  intended  you  to  do  with  the  night  when  Providence 
provided  you  with  eyelids — ^go  to  eleep  in  it. 

•*  Aflectionately  yours, 

*'  Maria  Oldershaw." 


4. — From  the  JReverend  Decf'mus  Brock  to  0:ias  Midwintfr, 

**  Boflcx)mb«  Rectory,  West  SrtmcPset, 

"  TliwrsdAV,  July  3rd. 
*'  Mr  PEAR  MiDWiNTER,^ — One  line  before  the  post  goes  out,   to  relieve 
you  of   all    sense  of   responsibility   at    Thorpe- Ambrose,    and    to   make 
my  apologies   to   the   lady  who   lives   as  governesa  in   Major  Milroy'a 
family. 

"  lite  Miss  Gvvilt*-cr  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  the  woman  calling  herscJf 
by  that  name — ^ha.%  to  my  unspeakable  astfaiishment,  openly  made  her 
appearance  here,  in  my  own  parish  !  She  is  staying  at  the  inn,  accom- 
p.inied  by  a  plausible-looking  man^  who  passes  as  her  brother.  WhAl 
ihia  audacious  proceeding  really  means — ^unless  it  marks  a  new  step  in  the 
conspiracy  against  AJlan,  taken  under  new  advice — is,  of  course,  more 
than  I  can  yet  find  out. 

"  My  own  idea  is,  that  they  have  recognized  the  impossibility  of  getting 
at  Allan,  without  finding  me  (or  you)  as  an  obstacle  in  their  way ;  and 
that  they  are  going  to  make  a  virtue  of  neceRsity  by  boldly  trying  to  open 
their  communications  through  me.  The  man  looks  capable  of  any  stretch  of 
audacity ;  and  both  he  and  the  woman  had  the  impudence  to  bow  when 
I  met  them  in  the  villnpc  half  an  hour  since.  They  have  been  making 
inquiries  already  alnjut  Allan's  mother — ^here,  where  her  exemplary  lift 
may  set  their  closest  scrutiny  at  defiance.  If  they  will  only  attempt  to 
extort  money,  as  the  price  of  the  woman's  fiilence  on  the  subject  of  poor 
Mrs.  Arnutdale*d  conduct  in  Madeira  at  the  time  of  hur  marriuge,  they 
will  find  me  well  prepared  for  ihem  beforehand.  I  have  written  by  this 
post  to  my  lawyers,  to  send  a  competent  man  to  assist  me  ;  and  he  will 
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iiay  At  tlie  rectoiyi  in  any  character  ^hicli  he  thinks  it  safent  to  assume 
tui '  r  <!ircumst3.nce8. 

::iiJ  heat  what  happens  in  the  next  day  or  two. 
"  Always  truly  yours, 

"Decoius  Brock." 


CHAPTER  XIL 

T«E  Clouddig  of  the  Sky. 

NrwE  daya  had  passed,  and  the  tenth  day  was  nearly  at  an  end,  since  Miss 
Gwilt  and  her  pupil  hml  taken  their  morning  walk  in  tlie  cottage  garden. 

The  night  wits  overcast*  Since  sunstt,  there  had  been  eigna  in  the  sky 
from  which  tlie  popular  forecast  had  predicted  rain.  The  rcccption-rcoma 
Kt  the  gr^at  house  were  all  empty  and  dark.  Allan  was  away,  pn^ng  the 
evdiinjp;  with  ihn  Milroys;  and  Midwinter  was  waiting  hia  return — not 
i»}i.  ""  '  'ritcr  iisimlly  waited,  among  the  books  in  the  library — but  in 
ihe  k  room  which  Albums   mother  bad  inhabited  in  the  last  daya 

of  her  residence  at  'i'horpC'Ambroso, 

Nothing  had  been  taken  away,  but  much  liad  been  added  to  tlie  room, 
iiiicc  Midwinter  had  first  seen  it.  The  books  which  Mrs.  Armadale  had 
Idl  behin«l  her,  the  furnitiu-e,  the  old  matting  on  the  floor,  the  old  paper 
on  the  walb,  were  all  undisturbed.  The  statuette  of  Niobe  still  stood  ou 
lis  bracket,  and  the  French  window  still  opened  on  the  garden.  But,  now, 
to  the  relics  left  by  tlie  motlier,  \vere  added  the  personal  possessions 
U>)ongin^  to  the  son.  The  wall,  bare  hitherto,  was  decorated  with 
wntcr-c'olotir  druwingii — with  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Armadale,  suppoitcd  on 
croc  side  by  a  view  of  the  old  house  in  Somers«tshire,  and  on  the  other  by 
n  piclmis  of  the  yacht.  Among  the  books  which  bore  in  faded  ink 
Mrs.  Armadale's  inscription,  "  From  my  father,"  were  other  books 
InecribL'd  in  the  same  handwriting,  in  brighter  ink,  "To  ray  son,"  Hang- 
ing to  the  wall,  ran^t-d  on  the  chimney-piece,  scattered  over  the  table,  were 
■i  host  of  little  objects,  some  asROciatt;d  with  Allan's  past  life,  others  neces- 
ttar  tfl  hlfl  daily  pleasures  and  pursuits,  and  all  plainly  testifying  that  the 
foom  which  he  habitually  occupied  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  was  the  very 
room  whieh  had  once  recalled  to  Midwinter  the  second  vision  of  the 
dream.  I1ct(j,  strangely  unmoved  by  the  wcene  around  him,  so  lately 
thit  object  of  hia  superstitious  distrust,  Allan's  friend  now  waited  com- 
pcwdhr  foT  Allan's  I'etum — and  here,  more  strangely  Btill,  he  looked  on  a 
ctdU3g«  in  the  household  arrangements,  due  in  the  first  instance  entirely 
tphisQJidt  His  own  lips  had  revealed  the  illscovery  which  he  liad  made 
on  iho  first  morning  in  the  new  house ;  his  own  voluntary  act  had 
i&dticed  the  son  to  establish  himself  in  the  mother^s  room, 

UDder  what  motives  had  he  spoken  the  words?  Under  no  motivea 
which  were  not  the  natural  growth  of  the  new  interests  and  the  new  hopes 
tbiit  now  iininiritfd  him. 
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The  entire  change  wrought  in  bw  convictions  by  tho  meitiorablo  event 
thiit  had  brought  hun  face  to  face  witli  Miss  Owilt,  wns  a  change  which  it 
wae  not  in  Im  nature  to  hide  from  Allan's  knowledge.  He  had  spoken 
openly,  and  had  spoken  as  it  was  in  his  character  to  speak.  The  merit  of 
conquering  his  sui>erstition  was  a  merit  which  lio  shrank  from  claimingi^ 
until  he  had  first  unsparingly  exposed  tliat  superstition  in  its  worst  and 
weakest  aspects  to  view.  It  was  only  after  he  Imd  unreservedly  acknow- 
ledged the  in^ipulfiC  under  which  he  had  left  Allan  at  the  Mere,  that  he 
luid  talven  credit  to  himself  for  the  new  point  of  view  from  which  he  could 
now  look  at  the  Dream.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  had  spoken  of  the 
fidlilment  of  the  first  Vision,  as  the  doctor  at  the  Isle  of  Mau  might  have 
spoken  of  it — he  had  asked,  as  the  doctor  might  have  asked,  Where  was 
the  wonder  of  their  seeing  a  pool  at  sunset,  wlien  they  had  a  whole 
network  of  pools  within  a  few  hours'  drive  of  them  ?  and  what  ^as  there 
extraordinary  in  discovering  a  woman  at  the  Mere,  when  there  were  roads 
that  led  to  it,  and  vilJagefl  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  boats  employed  on  it, 
and  pleasure  parties  visiting  it?  So  again,  he  had  waited  to  vindicate  the 
firmer  resolution  with  which  he  looked  to  the  future,  until  he  had  first 
revealed  all  that  he  now  aaw  himself  of  tlie  errors  of  the  past.  Tlie 
abandonment  of  his  friend's  interests,  the  anworthineBS  of  the  confidence 
that  had  given  him  the  steward's  place,  the  forgetfulness  of  the  trust  that 
lifr.  Brock  had  reposed  in  him,  all  implied  in  the  one  idea  of  leaving 
Allan,  were  all  pointed  out.  The  glaring  self-contradictions  -betrayed  in 
accepting  the  Dream  as  the  revelation  of  a  fatality,  and  in  attempting 
to  escape  that  fatality  by  an  ex»  rtion  of  free  will— in  foiling  to  store 
up  knowledge  of  the  steward's  duliea  fbr  the  future,  and  in  phnnkiiig 
from  letting  the  future  find  him  in  Allan's  house — were,  in  ihelr  turn, 
unsparingly  exposed.  To  every  error,  to  every  inconsistency,  he  reso- 
lutely confessed,  before  he  attempted  to  assert  the  clearer  and  better 
mind  that  was  in  him — before  he  ventured  on  the  last  simple  appeal 
which  closed  all,  "  Will  you  trust  me  in  the  future  ?  will  you  forgive  and 
forget  the  past  ?  *' 

A  man  who  could  thus  open  his  whole  heart,  without  one  lurking 
reserve  inspired  by  consideration  for  himself,  was  not  a  man  to  forget  any 
minor  act  of  concealment  of  wldeh  his  weakness  might  have  led  Ijim  to  be 
guilty  towards  his  friend-  It  lay  heavy  on  Midwinter*^  conscience  that 
he  had  kept  secret  from  Allan  a  discovery  which  he  ought  in  Allan's 
dearest  interests  to  have  revealed— the  discovery  of  his  mother's  room. 

But  one  doubt  had  closed  his  lips — the  doubt  whether  Mrs.  Armadale's 
conduct  in  ^Lideii'a  had  been  kept  secret  on  her  return  to  England, 
Careful  inquiry,  first  among  the  servants,  then  among  the  tenantry, 
careful  consideration  of  the  few  reports  current  at  the  time^  aa  repeated 
lo  him  by  the  lew  persons  left  who  remembered  them,  convinced  him  at 
last  that  the  family  secret  had  been  successfully  kept  within  the  family 
limits.  Once  satisfied  that  whatever  inquiries  the  son  might  make  woidd 
lead  to  no  discloaure  which   could   shake  his  respect  for  his  mother's 
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»,  Midwinter  liad  hcuiUited  no  longer.  He  ImJ  tiiken  Allan  into 
lll«  rOf>T»»  and  bnd  shonrn  him  the  books  on  the  shelves,  and  all  that  tlid 
']iqcIoj*e<l.  1I«  had  aaid  plainly,  "  My  one  wotive 
beibrc,  spnmg  Truni  my  dread  of  interesting  you 
lo  tile  room  which  I  looked  ut  with  horror  as  the  second  of  the  BceneR 
painted  at  in  the  Dream.  Forgive  me  thia  also,  and  yim  >vtll  have 
ibrgiveii  me  alh" 

Willi  Allan*!*  lore  for  his  mother's  memory,  but  cne  result  could 
fbllow  Etich  an  avowal  as  this.  He  had  liked  the  little  room  trom  the 
iiwt  03  a  |>kasant  contrast  to  the  oppressive  grandeur  of  the  other  rooms 
Ak  Thorpe- Anabrose — ^and  now  that  he  knew  what  associations  were 
eooneeled  with  it,  his  resolution  was  at  once  taken  to  make  it  especially 
his  own-  Tlve  same  daj^  all  his  personal  possessions  were  collected  and 
smi»scd  in  his  mother'a  room  —  in  Midwinter's  presence,  and  with 
Midwinter's  assistance  given  to  the  work. 

Under  those  circumstances  had  the  change  now  wrought  in  the  house- 
hold arrangement!}  been  produced  ;  and  in  this  way  had  Midwinter** 
Tictoiy  OTcr  his  own  fatalism — by  making  Allan  the  daily  occupant  of 
m  room  which  he  might  otherwise  hardly  ever  have  entered — actually 
UtfmitA  the  ftilfilment  of  the  Second  Vision  of  the  Dream, 


Tbe  hotrr  wwe  on  quietly  as  Allan's  friend  sat  waiting  for  Allan's 
return.  Sometimes  rending,  sometimes  thinking  placidly,  he  wiled  away 
ibe  lime.  No  %'e3dng  carc:^,  no  boding  doubts  troubled  him  now.  The 
ieitl*day»  wliich  ho  had  once  dre.nded,  had  come  and  gone  harmlessly* 
A  friendlier  tmderstandtng  had  been  establiflhed  between  Allan  and  hia 
tmiints  ;  Mr.  Biuihwood  had  proved  himself  to  be  worthy  of  the  con- 
lidaice  reposed  in  him  ;  the  Pedgills,  Ailher  and  son,  had  amply  justified 
llicir  clieat^s  good  opinion  of  them*  Wherever  Midwinter  looked,  the 
prospect  was  bright,  the  future  was  without  a  cloud. 

He  r/  '  ;!»e  bmp  on  the  tabic  beside  him,  and  looked  out  at  the 

l^l^t.  ie-clock  was  chiming  the  half-hour  past  eleven  as  he 

walked  to  the  window,  and  the  first  raindrops  were  beginning  to  fall.  He 
bad  his  hand  on  the  bell,  to  summon  the  servant,  and  send  him  over 
to  the  cottage  with  an  umbrella,  when  he  was  stopped  by  hearing  the 
1^  n  the  walk  ovitside. 

11  arc  I  *•   said  Midwinter,  as  Allan  entered  through  the 
open  French  window.      "  Was  there  a  party  at  the  cottage  7  " 

*»  No  I  only  ourselve*.     The  time  slipiM^d  nwny  somehow.** 

H«  answered  in  lower  tones  than  usual,  and  sighed'  as  he  took  his 

iikiif. 

"  Ycm  peem  to  b©  oat  of  spirit*  7  **  pursued  Midwinter.    •*  What*«  the 

j^]^  rh     "  1  may  as  well  tell  yoo,"  he  f«id,  after  a  moment, 

i»7l^ii  ^  bR  nthamed  of;  I  only  wcmdisr  yon  haTen't  noticed  it 

lltfitre  1     TheiV*  a  woman  in  it  as  usual— l^n  in  love." 
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Blidwioter  laughed.  "  Has  Miss  Milroy  been  more  cliarming  to-night 
than  ever?  "  he  aaked,  gaily. 

*'  Miaa  Milroy  !  ^'  repeated  Allan.  *'  What  are  you  thinking  of!  Pni 
not  in  love  with  Miss  Milroy/' 

"Who  is  it,  then?" 

"  Who  id  it  ?   What  a  question  to  ask  !   Who  cmi  it  be  but  Mias  Gwilt?  '* 

There  was  a  sudden  silence.    Allan  sat  listlessly,  -with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  looking  out  through  the  open  window  at  the  failiaj^  rain.     If  he. 
had  turned  towards  his  friend  when  he  mentioned  Miss  G wilt's  name,  he 
might  possibly  have  been  a  littlo  startled  by  the  ohiinge  he  would  have 
seen  in  Midwinter's  face. 

'*  I  suppose  you  don*t  approve  of  it?  "  he  Baid,  after  waiting  a  little. 

There  was  no  answer. 

"It's  too  lato  to  make  objections/'  proceeded  Allan.  "  I  really  mean 
it  when  I  tell  you  Tm  in  love  with  her." 

"A  fortnight  ehiee  you  were  in  Ioto  with  Mies  Milroy/*  gaid  the 
other  in  quiet,  measured  tonep. 

"Fooh  I  a  mero  flirtation,  ICa  different  thi^  time.  Tm  in  earnest 
about  Miss  Gwiit." 

lie  looked  round  as  he  spoke,  Midwinter  turned  his  face  aside  on  tlio 
instant,  and  bent  it  over  a  book. 

*•  I  see  you  don  t  approve  of  the  thing,"  Allan  went  on.  **  Do  j'ou 
object  to  lier  being  only  a  governess  ?  You  can't  do  that,  Tin  sure.  If 
you  were  in  my  place,  her  being  only  a  governess  wouldn*t  stand  in  Uie 
way  wall  t/Qu?  " 

**  No,"  said  Midwinter  ;  '*  I  can't  honestly  say  it  \vould  stand  in  the 
way  with  nie»"  He  gave  the  answer  reluctantly,  and  pushed  his  chair 
back  out  of  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

"  A  governess  is  a  Jady  who  is  not  rich,"  siiid  Allan,  in  an  oracular 
manocr ;  ♦*  and  a  duchess  ii  a  lady  who  is  not  poor,  And  lhat*s  all  the 
difference  I  ucknowludgc  between  them.  Miss  Gwilt  is  older  than  I  am — 
I  don't  deny  that.  What  age  do  you  guess  her  at,  Midwinter  7  I  say, 
seven  or  eight  and  twenty.     What  do  you  say  ?  '* 

**  Nothing.     I  agree  wiili  you." 

"  Do  you  think  seven  or  eight  and  twenty  is  too  old  for  mo  ?  If  you 
were  in  love  with  a  woman  yourself,  you  wouldn't  think  seven  or  eight 
and  twenty  too  old — would  you  ?  " 

*'  I  can't  say  I  should  ihiak  it  too  old,  if " 

*'  If  you  were  really  fond  of  her  ?" 

Once  more  there  was  no  answer. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Allan,  *'  if  there's  no  harm  in  her  being  only  a 
goyemess,  and  no  harm  in  her  being  a  little  older  than  I  am,  what's  the 
objection  to  Miss  Gwilt  7  " 

'*  I  have  made  no  objection." 

'*  I  don't  say  you  have,  But  you  don't  eeem  to  like  the  notiop  of  it, 
for  all  that." 
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Tber©  vaa  anotber  pauac.  Midwinter  was  the  first  to  break  the  silcDce 
this  time. 

'•  Are  jou  sure  of  yourself,  Allan  ?  "  he  asked,  with  hia  flice  bent  once 
inore  orcr  the  book ;  "  are  you  really  attached  to  this  lady  ?  Have  you 
tiiongbt  sexiously  abeady  of  asking  her  to  be  your  wife  7 " 

**  I  am  thinking  aerioualy  of  it  iit  this  moment,"  said  Allan.  "  I  can't 
bt  hapjiy — -I  cauH  livo  without  her.  Upon  my  aoul,  I  worahip  the  very 
ground  slie  treads  on/' 

*'  Uow  long ? "   His  voice  faltered,  and  he  stopped.    "  How  long," 

he  reiteruled,  **have  you  worsliipped  the  very  ground  she  treails  on  7  " 

*'  Longer  than  you  think  for*  I  know  I  can  trust  you  with  all  my 
wereti '* 

"  Don't  trust  me  1  ** 

<*  Nonsense  J  I  u'<7/, trust  3'ou.  There  is  a  little  difficulty  in  the  way, 
which  1  haven't  mentioned  yet.  It's  a  matter  of  some  delicacy,  and  I 
want  to  consult  you  about  it.  Bctwef^n  ourselves,  I  have  had  privatti 
eii>porlimiues  with  Miss  Gwilt " 

Midwinter  suddenly  started  to  his  feet,  and  opened  the  door. 

»*  We'll  Ulk  of  this  to-morrow,"  ho  said.     **  Good*night," 

Allan  looked  round  in  astonishment.  The  door  was  closed  again,  and 
lie  vfSiA  alone  in  the  room. 

"He  KoB  never  ehakeu  hands  with  mel"  exclaimed  Allan,  looking 
bowikl«rcd  at  the  empty  chair. 

As  tlie  words  passed  his  lips  the  door  opened,  and  Midwinter  appeared 
Dgain. 

"  Wc  haven't  shnken  hands,"  he  said,  abruptly.  "  God  bless  you, 
.AUftO  1     We'll  talk  of  it  to-moiTow.     Good-night," 

Allan  stood  alone  at  the  window,  looking  out  at  the  pouring  rain.  He 
lyt  ill  at  case,  without  knowing  why.  **  Midwinter's  ways  get  stranger 
and  «tranger,"  he  thonglit.  "What  can  ho  mean  by  putting  me  off  till 
lo>morrow,  when  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him  to-night  ?  "  Ho  took  up  his 
bodroom  candle  a  little  impatiently — put  it  down  again — and,  walking 
liock  to  the  open  window,  stood  looking  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
CC.ttJi?e.     "  1  wonder  if  she's  thinking  of  me  ?  "  be  said  to  himself  softly. 

.-,a  "  ui  thinking  of  him.  She  had  just  opened  her  desk  to  write  to 
Mnc  Old«irsbaw;  and  her  pen  bad  that  monient  traced  the  opening 
Jln^ ; — **  Make  your  mind  easy,     I  have  got  him  I  " 
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PART    III. 

It  is  the  fUQction  of  criticiam  to  separate  the  transient  from  the  permanent, 
and  to  show  in  what  consists  the  true  value  of  tlie  subject  which  it 
treats.  Therefore,  ailer  reviewing  tlie  history  of  our  drama,  we  are  led  to 
aak  some  questions  of  more  general  import  than  those  with  which  we  have 
been  occnpietl.  What  were  tht»  causes  of  its  eminent  eucceaa?  Why  did' 
it  sink  into  oblivion  ?  What  ioflticnce  haa  it  exerted  over  our  literal nra  ? 
What  place  sljall  we  assign  to  it  among  the  reaOy  important  products  of 
hun:an  genius?  In  other  words,  we  ask:  Were  iheae  plays,  which  seem 
to  moat  of  us  so  dull  and  dcmi,  at  any  time  endowed  with  life  and  power 
OTCr  men?  Did  they  educate  the  EngUah,  and  help  to  make  us  what 
we  are  ?  These  are  the  w^eightiest  que.stiona  belonging  to  the  subject, 
more  grave  tlian  the  settling  of  datc^i  or  dubious  readings,  and  lesa  e^iay  to 
resolve  than  inqtiirits  into  the  antiquities  of  theatres.  To  some  of  them 
we  gave  a  partial  answer  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  tlie  English 
drama  embodied  in  its  w^orks  the  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  it 
is  not  enough  to  show  that  the  playwrights  Jived  in  syrnpatliy  witli  th 
age,  nod  that  tlicir  poems  are  of  value  to  histoncal  studtuls.  We  want 
estimate  the  extent  of  their  influence  in  forming  national  character,  and 
of  their  consequent  claim  to  our  reBj>ect.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must 
resume  some  points  already  partly  entertainerl. 

Tliree  things  must  never  be  lost  sight  of'r  first,  tliat  our  dramatic 
literature  grew  up  beneath  the  patronage  of  u  whole  nation ;  secondly, 
that  the  English  during  the  period  of  its  development  exhibited  no  aptitude 
for  painting  or  the  plastic  arts;  and  lastly,  that  pedantry  and  supersllti 
were  both  comparatively  ubsent  from  our  character.  The  drama,  m 
than  any  other  form  of  art,  requires  a  national  public.  We  have  seen 
how  thoroughly  the  people  and  the  playwrights  sympathized  in  England 
This  was  not  the  case  with  Italy,  or  France,  or  Spain.  In  Italy  there  w 
no  general  sense  of  nutionality.  Each  little  state  worked  for  its  ow^n  aims^ 
and  maintained  its  own  traditions.  Amoug  them  all  no  single  Athena, 
with  indubitable  intellectual  pie-eiuinence,  arose  to  make  a  focus  for 
Italian  arts  and  Hciences.  Ploreiice  more  nearly  fulfilled  this  part  than 
any  other  city,  but  she  failed  to  inspire  the  rest  of  Italy  with  that  strong 
feeling  of  national  existence  which  is  nccess:.iry  for  the  fidl  perfection  of 
the  theatre.  This  sentiment  prevailed  in  France  and  Spain,  which  countries, 
next  to  Eiiglaiul,  linve  j>roduccd  the  finest  niodt-jn  dramatic  poems.  But  in 
Spain  the  power  of  court  etiquette,  and  of  cccletiaslical  intolernnce,  checked 
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tl*A  ifvc  di8|il»y  iff  gcniuB;   while  France  waa  fvtterod  witii  ac^emies 

Aci'l  'I'd  for  tije  antique.     Again  in  Gtruiany  the  proper 

oou'  *1  development  weie  wanting-     Tlje  municipal  aiid 

relig^tMU  laierufita  uf  the  Germiui  cities  fostered  paiuting,  but  there  wxl9  no 
LoodoQ  tQ  piodcico  a  «tage.  At  a  later  period,  when  Goethe  tried  to  form 
ft  Gfrauui  theaxtre^  he  coniplaioed  bitterly  of  thits  defect.  The  nation  had 
BO  oontral  intereat,  no  brain,  no  heart,  to  which  he  could  appeal. 

.A^in,  while  all  the  artistic  energies  of  Italy  in  ilie  sixteenth  century 
W8V  fthforbed  In  giving  forra  to  ideas,  England  had  no  original  or  ]m[x>rted 
irt.  Even  nxchitecture  had  just  ceased  to  exist.  Sculpture,  pjiiaUng,and 
mtudc  oeCQpied  the  thoughts  of  the  ItaliaDs.  Poetry  was  subordinate  to 
thc9M!  til  iiopuhu*  Estlnmtion.  We  may  notice  this  in  reading  Poliziano's  Orfio. 
Il  in  HOC  m  play,  but  an  opera,  lyrical,  and  intended  to  be  sung.  Though 
finroumUt'  to  the  tlispluy  of  decorative  skilj,  and  afibrding  themes  for 
BittttC,  jl  is  iilmoat  destitute  of  nctlon,  dramatic  interest,  and  thought.  In 
JSoglmd,  ei'erytlaing  was  enlire-ly  reversed.  Our  artists  studied  the  intel- 
Isoliul,  instead  of  the  formal  expression  of  ideas.  They  endeavoured  to 
|«T«c»ii  »n  image  to  tlie  mind,  and  knew  not  how  to  please  the  eye.  We 
ooald  &At  boost  of  one  native  painter  or  ectilptor.  Holbein,  our  only  great 
HAturaV  -»  pruiluctd  porlr^uts  almost  exclusively.      Tonigiano,  a 

■eocmd-:  la  sculptor,   vijuted  our   barbarous  shorca  to  make  hiu 

Ibftkiii^,  and  was  off  again  m  soon  as  possible.  The  fiiirest  promise  could 
BOC  liir»  a  Floretitine  beyond  Paris  ;  even  there  lie  grumbled  at  inclement 
ilitaa  aiid  ravage  men.  England  to  them  was  like  Siberia  to  ui,  Paris  like 
64,  Petvr^burg.  'J'hus*  the  whole  powers  of  the  EngliiJi  intellect  were 
dlivcn  in  ujkju  thcmsolves.  The  world  of  beauty  did  not  lie  outside, 
Poets  bod  to  find  it  in  their  tJiooghts,  in  the  fctndy  of  mankind,  and  in  the 
droMBt  uf  iht)  imagination.  This  gave  depth  and  intenfiity  to  our  dramatic 
Wriibig*  It  enaViled  the  play>vrights  to  penetrate  the  detpest  places  of  the 
•Olili  ttud  forced  tiiem  to  express  t.bem»elvca  through  language,  for  want  o( 
wnj  cditT  medium.  Such  has  always  been  our  power.  ^U.  Matthew 
AmoM,  in  a  recent  jiaper  on  the  influence  of  academies,  compares  the 
'^gmiitt**  of  the  Euglieh  intellect  witli  French  "openneaa  of  mind  and 
ilextbllity  of  intL'lligMnco,"     The  hterature  of  the  Eiizabetlian  age  he  calls 

•  "  htcmturc  of  ^ouiye,'*  complaining  of  the  poverty  (jf  its  results,  and 
I^IDtin^  to  tliC  }»ovvcr  and  fecundity  of  that  which  followed  the  French 
**Hloui«re  of  iutelligeuce'*  in  their  "  grent  century.'*     Mn  Arnold  is,  in 

•  tD«ii«unr,  right.  Ours  was  a  literature  of  genius,  which,  after  Milton, 
fell  tn(o  decay.  It  re  nininM  the  monument  of  our  peculiar  mental  power, 
<)CO»titric  and  unequal,  full  of  poetry,  !)ut  deficient  in  neatness;  with  more 
of  mattrr  than  of  »tyle,  *'  of  Pan  than  of  Apollo,"  rough  where  the  French 
il  snootb,  fiery  whtrc  the  French  glitters,  cmcouth  where  the  French  ia 
eU  irive,  i>ateionnte.,  profound,  whore  GaUic  art  Im 
gr.  il,  and  shallow.  But  he  \i  wmng  in  accuaiug 
tbi  I  tiro  of  inherent  barrenntsBs.  The  civil  war  euspcndcd 
oij  ^  . .  ..-pmcnt.  A  sort  averse  to  arts  and  letters  triumphed, 
ftii                        i  by  a  dissolute,  half*  foreign  reign,  Polilicftl  aud  x^U^iti^ 
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interests,  more  grave  iLan  those  of  art,  consigned  the  dramatists  and  poets 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  obhvion  for  a  time.  But,  as  we  eliall  see,  their 
iriihiimce  abides.  The  memory  of  that  age,  like  the  memory  of  youth  and 
spring,  is  an  element  of  benuty  in  the  mental  life  of  a  people  too  much 
given  to  common  things.  lis  blossoms,  too,  unlike  the  pkasm-e^  of  youth, 
or  the  flowera  of  the  spring,  are  imperishable,  and  with  them  every  rising 
poet  may  crown  hia  forehead. 

Thirdly,  our  dramatists  were  wholly  unfastidioua  and  uncritical  in 
their  own  tastes,  and  also  unfettered  by  external  authority.  The  wits  of 
Italy  apologized  for  making  use  of  *'j1.  volgare."  Their  energies  were 
absorbed  in  8choIiiriihlp»  Poliziano  left  liia  Giostre  unfinished  to  -write  the 
Afiscellancaf  and  Tasso  pleased  all  ears  by  honeyed,  echoes  of  Yirgilian 
cadences.  English  art  hcgan  when  the  great  effort  of  Bcholarahip  in 
restoring  the  classics  had  been  achieved.  The  antique  spirit  and  blind 
reverence  for  Greece  or  Eome  could  not  weigh  ua  down.  Our  scholara  were 
not  the  national  poets  as  in  Italy.  And  our  poets  were  not  scholars  ^  or 
if  scholars,  they  were  renegades  from  the  University,  preferring  London  to 
Cambridge,  the  theatre  to  the  lecture-room,  Bandello  and  Spanish  comedies 
to  Aristotle  and  Euripides.  If  CoTncille  was  forced  to  condemn  his  Cid 
because  it  sinned  against  the  unities  of  the  French  Ac^idemy,  while  Lope 
de  Vega  and  Calderon  had  the  Inquisition  before  their  eyes,  from  both 
academies  and  inquisitions  the  English  dramatists  were  free.  To  write 
what  they  cliose  so  long  as  they  did  not  blaspheme  against  religion,  libel 
the  Goreinment,  or  gross!}'  corrupt  public  taste,  was  the  privilege  secured 
to  them  hy  royal  letters  patent.  These  men  thoroughly  understood  their 
trade.  Besides,  tlie  art  of  writing  plays  was  in  the  atmosphere,  not  acquired 
in  a  study,  but  fostered  by  the  intellectual  conditions  of  the  age.  It  had 
grown  gradiudly  from  small  beginnings  to  great  results.  Successive 
mas^tei-s  had  developed  it,  each  taking  from  his  predecessor  what  he  had 
to  teach.  It  was  then  a  craft;  now  it  is  a  taste.  The  playwrights  formed 
n  school.  They  acquired  technical  dexterity  in  their  use  of  language, 
metaphors,  and  tricks  of  trade.  They  handled  subjects  by  tradition  in  a 
dramatic  manner.  Blank  verse  rang  in  their  ears.  Thoy  knew  the  forms 
of  entrances  and  exits,  the  proper  mode  of  introducing  underplots,  of 
working  up  tlieir  action  to  achmax,  and  of  bringing  their  chief  characters 
into  striking  mtuations.  It  msij  be  observed  that  in  all  branches  of  intel- 
lectual industry,  wherever  technical  knowledge  is  absolutely  required  an 
a  condition  of  success,,  a  school  springs  up.  Men  of  the  greatest  genius  have 
first  to  practice  their  art  as  a  handicraft  before  ihey  breathe  into  its  forms 
the  breath  of  their  ovm  life.  This  was  eminently  the  case  with  respect  to 
Italian  painting.  Schokrs  were  articled  to  Ghirlandajo  at  Florence,  or  to 
Pcragino  at  Penfgia.  Drawing,  the  mixing  of  colours,  the  use  of  pecuHar 
preparations,  the  art  of  design,  the  conventional  method  of  treating  subjects, 
formed  a  technical  education  which  the  young  arti-^^t  underwent.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Italian  and  of  Greek  sculpture,  of  architecture,  and 
of  music.  At  no  time  in  the  world's  histoiy,  if  we  except  the  period  of 
the  liomerida  and  of  the  Minnesingers,  has  tl.  ere  been  a  school  of  poettji 
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beettO^e  iHo  port  of  poetry  wliicH  can  be  inught  ia  wliol/y  insignificant. 
For  the  same  reason  the  greatest  philosophers  Lave  in  modern  timea 
wcdred  no  «p«?ciftJ  training,  though  Greek  science  may  bo  said  to  have 
foUowed  the  rales  we  have  laid  down.  It  is,  however,  strictly  true  that 
itlicrevcr  Art  leans  on  Bome  external  support,  wherever  it  deals  with  a 
mntcruil,  it  gnin»  immensely  by  the  foundation  of  a  school.  From  one 
great  naAstcr  to  anotln^r,  the  torch  is  carried  on.  All  run  in  concert  to  a 
oufiisia&  aim,  and  ea/ih  is  emulous  of  distinction  in  the  com*so.  Nor  was 
our  dnunii  an  exception  from  this  law.  Tlie  requirements  of  thentres, 
I,  actons  and  audience  came  to  be  understood  by  practice,  and  the 
of  satisfyitig  them  were  capable  of  being  communicated  by  in- 
stmcdoiu  Thus  dramatic  compositioa  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  was  a  trade, 
hut  a  tradtj  whiuh,  like  that  of  sculpture  or  music,  allowed  men  of  genius 
to  dettach  themselves  from  the  ranks  of  creditable  journey  workmen,  and 
vliieh,  in  their  hand«,  took  place  among  the  highest  of  the  arts.  Shaks- 
p<»ire  stAod?,  where  Michel  Angelo  and  Phidias  stand,  above  all  rivals ; 
bul  be  owed  his  dexterity  in  a  great  measure  to  training.  Had  he  been 
S  solitary  playwright,  he  would  have  left  us  splendid  poema — poems 
equal,  at  least,  to  those  of  Spenser.  But  would  not  their  fomi  have  been 
loB  attractive  ?  coidd  they  have  failed  to  lack  freedom  and  resource  in 
the  development  of  Imman  interests  ?  Power  over  the  machiaery  of  Art, 
mad  a  knowledge  of  those  details  which,  unless  acquired,  must  hamper  the 
liigtiest  genius^  aro  what  Shakspeare  and  Michel  Angelo  and  Phidias 
owed  to  tlie  labours  of  their  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 

We  are  led  by  these  observations  to  consider  another  point  in  the  art 
of  our  dramatists.  During  the  age  in  which  they  flourished  there  pre- 
railed  in  England  what  may  he  called  clairvoyance  in  dramatic  matters. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  possessed  clairvoyance  in 
the  phiatic  arts.  Our  age  is  clairvoyant  in  science.  At  each  great  period 
of  iho  world's  history  the  human  intellect  has  seen  more  deeply  than  at 
otiierB  into  the  secrets  of  Bome  particular  subject,  perceiving  intuitively 
and  wiih  case  what  before  and  after  it  has  been  unable  with  much  pains 
to  npprehend.  In  the  days  of  our  dramatic  supremacy,  the  nature  of 
mm  became  more  wholly  the  subject  of  representative  pot-try  than  it  has 
«rer  been  at  any  other  time.  In  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  his  com- 
ivdciv  the  pajsinns,  thoughts,  and  deeds  of  men  arc  shown  to  us  in  a 
manner  so  real  that  Sophocles,  Calderon,  and  Corneille,  when  compared 
witii  thrm,  appear  to  have  represented  abstract  conceptions  or  outward 
forms  rather  than  tlic  inner  truths  of  life.  In  order  to  understand  the 
worldog  of  this  dramatic  instinct  wc  might  compare  the  stories  on  which 
©ttr  drattWtisls  founded  their  tragedies  with  the  tragedies  themflelvos — 
Romto  and  Juliet  with  the  novels  of  Bandello,  or  the  Duchess  of  Ma\Ji 
Willi  Painter's  Palace  of  Vleasure.  It  will  be  seen  that,  taking  up  the 
mtro  outline  of  a  legend,  they  have  filled  it  w^ith  life,  **  piercing,"  to  uso 
|]ie  WOrIi  of  Alilton,  "  dead  things  vriih  inbreathed  sense."  In  the  old 
from  which  ihcy  drew  the  auhjccts  of  their  plays  there  was  plenty  of 
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action  but  no  character,  plenty  of  declamation  but  no  poetry,  plenty  of 
sententious  maxims  but  no  wisdom.  The  dramatists  knew  how  to  take 
tlie  framework  and  to  dinnge  tlie  spirit  of  these  pieces.  They  fult  that 
one  essential  quality  of  the  drama  is,  th»t  it  should  not  moralize.  It 
requires  doing,  and  not  talking,  as  an  essential.  On  the  stage,  fact^ 
motives,  characters,  must  be  seen  through,  and  not  described.  They 
must  grow  and  evolve  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  Tiic 
drama  has  nothing  **  subjective'*  in  its  style.  It  represents  an  age  of 
clear  perceptions,  keen  eympathies,  and  active  life  ;  but  one  tliat  does  not 
meditate  upon  itself.  Therefore  our  playwrights  made  action  the  first 
point.  They  sought  to  lay  bare  the  nature  of  man,  using  dramatic  inci- 
dents OS  machinery  for  this  purpose.  The  moral  was  inferred  and 
secondary.  They  felt  that  a  play  should  contain  its  moral,  as  the  body 
holds  the  soul.  Botli  shoidd  be  one — one  form,  one  being,  unexplained. 
Novels  admit  of  the  didactic  and  reflective  vein.  What  Plato  says  of  the 
Epos  may  be  applied  to  them.  There  is  one  narrator  who  can  pause  and 
interrupt  liis  tale  to  moralize ;  but  the  drama  has  no  narrator,  no  pause, 
no  moral,  except  the  thought  that  binds  all  into  unity.  As  in  life  wo 
reason  iipon  actioni*,  so  in  the  drama,  from  what  is  done  before  our  eyes 
our  moral  sense  deduces  its  conclusions.  The  stage  is  the  world,  on  a 
email  scale  in  point  of  size,  but  large  in  point  of  thought  and  of  the  intercrti 
which  it  crowds  into  a  narrow  space. 

The  chiirvoyance  of  our  playwrights  enabled  them  to  understand  tho 
tnie  nature  of  their  art,  and  to  separate  instinctively  the  epic,  idyllic  or 
didactic  treatment  from  the  dramatic.  It  also  gave  them  an  insight  into 
things  beyond  their  oivn  experience,  Shakspeare  painted  much  that  be 
had  never  seen,  and  it  was  true.  Many  of  his  persons  he  must  have 
drawn  from  his  own  thouglits  or  from  rare  hints.  As  the  skilled  anatomist 
will  reconstruct  from  a  single  bone  an  aniniiil  long  since  extinct,  so 
Shakspeare  from  one  trait  of  character  could  reason  out  the  whole  nature 
of  a  man  or  woman.  His  fine  sense  enabled  liiJii  to  argue  safely  from 
analogies,  and  his  words  varied  with  unerring  discrimination  according 
to  the  qualities  of  those  through  whom  he  spoke.  These  powers,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  were  shared  by  all  his  fellow-dramatists.  Nor  did 
tliey  care  for  change  of  time  or  place.  The  strangest  circumstances 
seemed  familiar  to  them,  keeping  as  they  did  firm  hold  upon  their 
psychological  conceptions.  An  artist  of  our  own  time  seems  only  able 
to  describe  what  he  has  often  seen  or  felt.  He  animates  his  picture  with 
portraits  of  the  few  people  he  has  studied.  He  carefully  places  them  in 
scenes  well  known  to  him.  The  names  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Miss  Bronte 
instantly  suggest  this  kind  of  imitative  and  Bubjective  art.  Even  Goethe 
in  this  respect  differed  from  our  dramatists.  He  never  invented  a 
character.  He  never  wandered  beyond  his  own  expcrieuco — and  rightly 
60,  because  the  tact  required  to  do  this  faultlessly  is  lacking  in  our 
ago.  Goethe  painted  what  he  saw  and  painted  it  like  life,  Shakspeare 
knew  without  seeing  what  he  had  to  plaint,  and  sympathized  with  Nature's 
workimiBship  so  deeply  that  he  caught  her  craft.     In  Plato's  language, 
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li«  bad  seea  ibo  Idea,  and  all  its  Bpecuil  muutreetutions  were  consequeDtly 

Aticyther  point  in  iJjeir  clairvojaoee  was  the  intense  reality  which  every 
ftet  6f  hLfttory  possessed  for  tbeni.  There  was  no  barrier  of  any  sort  to 
ihn  ittm  passage  of  Uieir  huEoan  sj^mpatliies.  The  men  of  Greece  and 
IComey  Cff  the  Bible,  and  of  chivalrous  romance,  were  equally  real  to  them 
ifrbk  llwi  men  of  tlieir  own  time,  because  ibey  neglected  mere  accidental 
ppmta  vt  difierence,  and  dwelt  upon  the  common  aspects  cf  humanity. 
W*,  in  ihc  niuolcenth  cjentury,  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  life  and  spirit 
t£  pnsi  ages  in  our  real  for  criticism.  Even  art  wo  make  a  vehicle  for 
our  historical  rcsearclies,  removing  from  us  far  away  the  facta  which  we 
ailempl  to  rc:dize.  We  endeavour  to  throw  ourselves  back  several  hundrc 
jtAi9f  and  to  tinderstand  how  people  tlien  talked  and  walked  and  thought,' 
W<«  Mctdy  thetr  dreHien,  their  language^  and  the  lands  they  lived  in.  But 
liuidr  Uvea  we  fail  to  embrace  as  kindred  to  our  own,  and  after  all  our 
«fibrtB  we  know  more  about  the  upholstery  and  nullinery  than  about  the 
mtn  of  the  juist.  When  art  was  truly  vital,  painters  and  poets  neglected 
tiie  outer  fonn  and  did  not  wuste  their  thouglits  on  local  colouring.  They 
tried  to  apprehend  the  spirit  of  ptist  men,  to  think  of  them  as  though  they 
were  their  living  teachers,  friends,  and  brothers.  The  sliepherdj* 
of  thic  Nativity  in  niiracle-playa  were  Robin,  Dick,  and  Tom.  Julius 
Cmmr  wor%  tlie  same  helmet  as  Richard  the  Third  and  Tamberlaine. 
Oar  Lord,  in  Decker's  comedy,  is  called  "  the  fii-st  true  gentle- 
•aim  who  ever  breathed,"  What  undiscriminnting  critics  have  oom- 
plaified  of  08  the  improprieties  and  anachronisms  of  our  dramatists  really 
jm^medod  from  the  vitality  of  their  conceptions.  To  them  t^very  great 
wecit  was  of  eternal  signilicancc.  The  delivoiy  of  the  law  by  Mosei 
ibr  exmmple,  would  not  have  seemed  to  them  the  action  of  a  Bedouio' 
Anh  prt!BeDting  atone  tables  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  to  men  and  women  of 
^i     '  '  ->..    This  is  how  Mr,  Herbert  has  represented  the  scene 

i|i  Mn  to   ethnological    chunicleristics,  gcokvgicul    pecu- 

luuitief,   and  propriety   of  costume.      Ho  has  obeyed  the  genius  of  our 
oentury,  fixing  on  the  tenipjral  and  accidental  asjiccta  of  hia  subject  and 
•trirbg  after  hisUtricad  rather  tlian  spiritual  reality.     In  his  effort  to  see 
tiM  rvent  as  it  actually  happened   he  has  made  us  feel  its  distance  and 
^VtHader  wheih<jr  it  concerned  oureelves.     The  old  dramatista  would  have 
Cniicein*d  this  fact  more   as  liaphael  has  conceived   it,   Beeing  in  it  no 
^man  IraUBitory  event,  no  past  (»r  special  scene  of  histor}',  and  thinking 
^bi  of  the  kiwgiver^  tlie  people,  and  the  moimtain,  than  of  the  universal 
^■ndcio  of  thu  law.    God  in  f'  i  of  Moses  ;  mankind  sm  leprescnted  by 

tfie  ImuditeB;  the  undyiu  :iuce  of  an  occasion,  though  in  ita  local 

d^taik  of  inferior  luteresf,  m'ouM  have  been  present  to  their  mindp.     Tliojj 
Krod  the  IU*e  of  History.    We  act  charades,  niasqucrading  in  the  garmentfl 
iH'  th«  fiaHt.     Theaij  remarka  tctul  only  to  illustrat*}  the  vivid  rcaliam  of 
tlv  '.     They  are  not  meant  to  throw  contempt  upon  our 

I.  _        t&  in  ita  criticism,  and  bo  comprehensive  in  its  view, 

which  may  in  tiOM  l«ad  even  art  to  a  higher  realism.     It  is  good  for  ua 
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ineamvliile  to  keep  in  mind  an  energetic  style  of  ait  quite  difTereiit  from 
oiu"  own,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  science  ^nd  phiJosopliy  to  contemplate 
the  works  of  an  uncritical  but  keenly -sighted  age. 

The  truths  at  which  our  dramatists  aimed  iu  their  treatment  of  histoiy 
were  always  psychological.  They  fixed  the  mind  on  personal  and  domestic 
rather  than  upon  political  events.  Here  again  tlicy  showed  the  delicacy 
of  their  instinct  hy  selecting  those  points  only  which  are  common  to 
humanity.  Jt  often  happens  that  their  knowledge  of  facts  is  slight  and 
inaccurate.  They  form  childish  conceptions  of  characters  in  their  public 
capacity.  But  always  where  the  passions,  aims,  and  duties  of  men  are  to 
be  displayed,  we  find  unerring  judgment.  Their  plays  iliuatrate  the  con- 
pequencc  of  human  actions,  and,  though  often  written  with  political  and 
moral  pui-poses,  they  never  seem  to  embody  a  theory  or  to  convey  prepared 
instruction.  Calderun  often  preaches  sermons  in  his  plays.  Webster's  argu- 
ments against  Koman  Catholicism  consist  in  the  abominable  wickedness  of 
tlic  cardinals  whom  he  portrays*  Their  love  of  liberty  finds  vent  not  in 
declamations  against  slavery,  nor  in  exhibitions  of  political  disgrace^  but  in 
the  picture  of  a  tynuiL*s  private  cruelty,  licentiousness,  and  death. 

We  are  here  led  not  unnaturally  to  consider  a  question  of  great 
importance,  what  was  llic  moral  teaching  of  the  dramatists  ?  Speaking 
generally,  we  answer,  unexceptionable.  They  do  not  indeed  distribute 
rewards  to  the  virtuons  and  punishment  to  tlie  vicious  ;  but  goodness, 
though  unfortunate,  is  never  pitiable,  and  wickednc^,  though  triumphant, 
la  never  glorious  in  their  plays.  Throughout  they  maintain  a  tone  of 
manliness.  Our  sympathy  leans  to  the  pure  and  strong  and  noble 
characters.  We  ahrink  from  the  baseness  and  corruption  w^hich  are  in- 
tentionally displayed  in  idl  their  ugliness.  Our  mond  sense  is  rarely 
shocked  by  doubtful  hints  and  vice  made  elegant— the  sentimentajism  of 
more  modern  works  of  fiction.  Wliat  is  bad  is  bad,  and  receives  no 
extenitntion.  What  is  good  is  very  good,  arrayed  in  native  beauty,  and 
shining  with  imaginative  splendour.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  healthy  influence.  Many  of  Fletcher's,  Ford's,  and 
Massinger  8  plays  are  founded  upon  subjects  so  radically  corrupt  that  tlie 
reading  of  them  could  scarcely  fail  to  injure  an  ingenuous  mind.  Every 
Elizabethan  comedy  contains  passages  of  undisguised  obscenity,  though 
none  are  so  revolting  a.s  those  of  the  Restoration.  Even  tragedies  are,  iih 
readers  of  Shakspeare  know,  not  freG  from  tliia  defilement.  These  ril»a!d 
scenes  were  introduced,  wc  learn  from  apologies  in  prologues  and  epilogues^ 
to  suit  the  lower  portions  of  the  iuidieiico.  No  one  is  obliged  lo  read 
the  clorvnish  jests.  They  are  always  mere  excrescences  upon  the  action 
of  tlie  plays,  and  by  their  plain  indecency  disgust  the  taste  which  might 
have  been  perverted  by  less-  nauseous  exhibitions  of  impurity.  Our 
ancestors  could  certainly  more  **  boldly  nominate  a  apade  a  spade ''  than 
wc  .'ire  apt  to  do.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  their  morality  was 
really  worse  than  ours.  But  in  the  progress  of  civilized  society  the 
intelkctual  sense  becomes  bo  sharpened  that  words,  which  once  were 
words,  in  course  of  time  afiect  ua  like  the  very  things  they  eigniij'. 
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ikgiiinst  the  wiclccJneas  of  the  dranaa  the  Puritans  waged  w«r,  and 

the  playwrights  parried  their  attacks  hy  satires.     It  seems  certain  that 

theatres  were  the  resort  of  the  lowest  pereons,  and  that  a  continual  noise 

disturbed  their  neighhourhood.     The  inhabitants  of  Black  friars  petitioned 

the  Privy  Council  against  Burbnge  whon  he  tried  to  build  a  playliouikj 

in  their  quarter.     The  Lord  Mayor  cancelled  the  Queen's  patent  to  Lord 

Leiicester's   company  by  refusing  to  admit    the    actors   to    the    city,   on 

nocoanl  of  the  idle  and  profligate  rabble  which   tliey  drew  together,  and 

of  the  fighting,  thievery,  and  drunkenness  of  which  playhouses  were  tlic 

centre*     Puritan  divines  preached  constantly  against  thcni.     Archbi.^hop 

Griodall  tiied  to  suppress  theatres  altogether.   Another  prelate  called  them 

**  schools   of  vice,  dens  of  thieves,  and   theatres  of  all  lewdness,"  from 

th6  pulpit  of  St.  Paufs.     Gosson,  Stub})cs,  Nortlibrooke,  Prynne,  Collier, 

and  many  others  kept  up  a  war  of  books  an<l  pamphlets  against  their  cor- 

ropUon  of  the  youth.     But  though  it  was  clear  that  theatres  encouraged 

profligacTj  Elizabeth  and  James  were  far  from  listening  to  the  Tehemcnt 

thtue  of  them  by  Puritan   memorialists.     To  institute  a  censorship  ol 

pUjA,  to  restrain  unlicensed  companies  from  acting,   to  confine  them  to 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  to  forbid  their  playing  on  Sundays, 

and  to  make  tlie  use  of  oaths  or  of  the  name  of  God  in  dramatic  com- 

poaitioiM  penal,  were  the  utmost  me.isures  that  either  of  these  sovereigns 

eonJd  be  got  to  take  against  theatrical  exhibitions.     Elizabeth  seems  to 

hiTc  understood  the  utility  of  plays  as  means  of  education,  and  to  have 

fofttcred  the  tastes  of  the  people  in  this  direction.     Even  in  the  reign  ot 

KdwJird  VL  their  inlluence  over  popular  opinion  had  been  recognized. 

In  1549  plays  and  interludes  were  i<.>rbiddeu  as  seditious,  for  political 

•r  lha>n  for  religious  reasons.     IMary  restricted  the  representation  ot 

tending  to  advance   the  spread  of  Protestant  doctrines,  wltile  elic 

I  miracles  and  mysteries  to  be  performed  in  favour  of  Catholiciam. 

Elizabeth  on  ascending  the  throne  reversed  these  edicts  by  putting  a  stop 

all  religious  exhibitions,  while  she  organized  the  secular  drama,  and 

it  under  her  especial  patronage.     Indeed,  the  llieatrea  became  in  her 

a  centre  of  popular   instruction,  a  school   of  patriotic  principles, 

adi    the   nation   heard   the   praise    of  civil   and  religioua   liberty. 

However  pcmicioua  in  detail  may  have  been  the  Hubjecls  of  some  plays, 

and  however  flagrant  the  abuses  to  which  theatres  gave  ri?o,  yet  the  good 

they  dad   must  liave  outbalanced  the  evil.     Here  the  people  learned   to 

love  their  Queen  and  to  hate  slavery.     They  Raw  before  their  eyes  the 

dcodi   of  patriots   and   heroes.     The   liorrora   of  bnd   government^    the 

iplions  of  the  priestly  mle,  and  tlic   blessings  of  a  free  state,  wera 

thcin  in  such  characters  as  they  could  plainly  comprelienj.     Poets, 

oratOFi,  and  scholars  poured  forth  their  loarnTug,  eloquence,  and  imngcry 

lo  represent  to  Englishmen   the  glories   of   tlieir  land.     The  want  of  a 

ikatioDal  epic   was  Eupplied  by  those  dramatic  scenes   in  which  Crecy, 

Aginconrt,  and  Arthur  lived  again.     If  the  ballad  of  Cbcvy  Cliase  stirred 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  like  the  blast ^of  a  trumpet,  how  must  these  lines  have 

xouwd  the  valour  of  an  English  audience  : — 
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Apncoort,  Apiuc<>urt  1 
Know  ye  not  Agincourt? 
Where  the.  English  slew  and  hurt 

All  the  Flinch  fwinen  ! 
With  our  guns  and  bills  bro^vn. 
Oh  !  the  Frcndv  were  beat  down, 

^{oiTis  piked  and  bowuion  1 

Even  now  wc  caoiiot  read  tlic  dying  words  of  G:mat  without  profuund 
emoliun  :■ — 

This  royal  throne  of  kinfjs,  tliis  sceptred  isle, 
This  cmth  ai  majesty,  this  scat  of  Mfuri, 

Thi*  other  Edetij  dfini-Piiradisc, 

Thin  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself, 

Against  infcstion  ami  the  hand  of  war  ; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world  } 

This  preciona  atone  set  In  the  silver  sen, 

Which  sei-rca  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  &  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  tho  envy  of  less  haiipier  lands  j 

This  blessed  ]}lot,  thid  earth,  this  realna,  this  England, 

Tliis  iiurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kingrs. 

This  land  of  Bueh  dear  souls^  this  dear,  dear  land, 

Dear  for  her  reputation  ihroiigh  ihc  -world 

Reading  tliiSj  we  are  obliged  to  break  off  from  want  of  breath.  Words  and 
ideas  follow  and  repeat  each  olher  in  a  passionate  succession  of  intense 
cuniestness.  Nor  was  it  only  to  patriotism  and  to  the  eense  of  liberty  that 
tliey  were  miisei!.  Ilcywood  draws  a  picture  of  Tragedy,  in  his  Apohgtf 
for  Ai^i<iTS^  discrowned,  disgraced,  yet  atlll  a  queen,  upbraiding  him  with 
the  ingratitude  of  his  times: 

Have  I  not  whippcil  Vice  with  a  scourj:je  of  stceii 
Unmasked  stem  Murder,  shamed  lascivious  Lust, 
Pkicked  oft'  the  visor  from  grim  Treason 'a  face  ? 


Hey  wood,  warming  at  her  just  complaint,  takes  tjp  the  pen  and  argm» 
in  thiK  lusliion  fur  the  mL»ral  value  of  the  stage  : — "  A  description  ia  only 
a  shadow,  received  by  the  ear,  but  not  perceived  by  the  eye ;  so  lively 
portraiture  is  merely  a  form  seen  by  the  eyCj  but  can  neitlier  show  action, 
passion,  motion,  nor  any  other  gesture  to  move  the  spirits  of  the  beholder 
to  adndration  \  but  to  see  a  soldier  shaped  liked  a  soldier,  walk,  speak, 
act  like  a  soldier  j  to  see  a  Hector  all  besmeared  in  blood,  trampling 
upon  the  bulks  of  kings ;  .  ,  ,  ,  to  see,  as  I  have  seen,  Hercules  in  his 
own  shape  hunting  the  boar  .....  and  lastly  on  his  high  pyramides 
writing  Nil  uliml     Oh,  these  were  eights  to  make  an  Alexander  !" 

Turning  to  his  own  land  :^'*  What  English  blood,  seeing  the  persoi 
of  any  bold  Englifchman  presetited,  and  dcth  not  hng  his  fame,  and  hunn 
at  his  valour,  pursuing  him  in  his  enterprJae  with  hia  best  wishes,  and 
as  being  wrapt  in  contemplation,  olTcrs  to  him  in  his  heart  all  prosperous 
performnncej  as  if  the  persoiiator  were  the  man  personated  ?" 

Speaking  of  hi&torical  plnys  \- — "  If  we  present  a  foreign  history,  the 
subject  is  ho  intended  that  in  the  Unes  of  Romans,  Grecians,  or  others, 
either  the  vij-tuea  of  otir  countrymen  are  extolled  or  their  vices  reproved," 
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r,  fn  his  play  of  The  lioman  Actor,  makes  Paris  ai'gue  m  the 

for  Uie  lofty  cfkiaart.     It  is  clear  from  tht^sc  aentencea 

I  were  not    >  y  proved  by  every   scene  in  every  play 

at  that  period,  timt  ibe  Etaglitih  stage  exercised  a  most  powerful 

over  tlie  development  i>f  our  natioiml  clmracter.     It  inilaiuGd  the 

of  alatcauien,   scholars,  wiuriors,  seamen,  poets,  &nd  philosophers, 

ardt-*nl  love  of  lltxTty,  and  a  8L'nw  of  moral  greiitne&s  and  poraonal 

taibilityt   and  an  enthuaiiiatic  adiuiration   for   works  of  intelleclmd 

power.      Reading  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  Marlowe,  Jonaon,  Fletcher, 

ll[»nU<»fi,  Heywood,  Decker^  Chapman,  and  others,  makes  one  cry  with 

MUlOQ  : — "  Methiuks  I  see  in  my  mind   a  noble  and  puissant  uulion 

jfiielf  like  a  strong  man  after  faleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible 

jthinkM  1  et?e  her  as  un  eagle  rauing  her  mighty  youth^  and 

bar  tiTitiiis»1ed   eyes  at  the  fiili  midday    ilame;    ptirging   and 

her  long-abuBed  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radi- 

tlc  tho  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those 

rfi6  that  Jove  the  twilf^^ht,  lluttcr   about,  atuazed  at  what  she  means,  and 

their  envious  gabble  would  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and  schismB.'* 

Jrcn  ibe  Pttritana,  who  haled  play*,  must  have  been  thankful  for  their 

ice,  when  they  exchanged  their  character  of  private  sanctimonions- 

Ibr  owe  of  public  patriotism.     Then  they  found  in  the  people  a 

ity   of   spirit   and   daiintlega    funuliarity    with    speculations   of  the 

tind,  and  a  deeply  rooted  zeal   for  Ireedom,   fostered    by    tlio 

These  obligations  retitained,*  however,  unrecognized.     Peihajia 

we  are  only  bog:inning  to  acknowledge  them.     The  drama  had 

«!efoe  Its  work — its   vigour  waa   exhausted*     Every  day    it  became  le«a 

?,  and  more  subservient  to  the  plcasurea  of  a  luxurious  court.     The 

^ttritans  swept  it  all  away ;  and  when  the  stage  revived  with  Charles  the 

it  had  changed  its  character.     No  good  can  be  expected  from  the 

•  n.     Our  theatre  was  no  longer  national ;   iia  func- 

Lon  great  ;  but  it  had  accompliKhed  that  function  ; 

had  lielpcd   to  cherish   a  strong  sense  of  nationality,  to  educate  the 

vple  by  introducing  into  our  island  the  ideas  which  agitated  Europe  at 

tKo  tim«,  to  produce  a  truly  original  school  of  Art,  and  lastly,  to  develop 

of  our  limguage.     On  mos*t  of  these  points  we  have  already 

the  last  requires  »ome  patient  consideration.     Heywood,  in 

paraphJet  from  which  we  have*alrca<^ly  quoted,  adduces,  among  other 

leata  in  favour  of  the  stage,  that  through  its  mean*  English  had 

t<d»^I   **  from  the  most  rude  and  unpolished  tongue  "  to  being  "  u 

and  comjfosed    language."     Each    playwright,  he  tells  us*, 

:j\(it  fresh  beauties  of  rhythm  and  expression,  and  to  leave 

lect  more  pliable  nad  fertile  for  his  SQccessors.  '  It  is  remarkable 

'    •'  Ives  were  conscious  of  this  noble  emulafion. 

!i»*y  worked  in  concert,  each  main t4*ining  his 

•C|  each  dealing  with  a  material 

...  -  .  .  .^     t     ...iiite  modification. 

ii>i  ftoring  the  ball-century  in  which  our  drama  lived,  Encliah 
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became  a  language  capable  of  expTCsaing  cxqnisile  and  varloiis  ihouglite. 
It  was  no  longer  a  nide  Saxon  dialect^  holding  in  suspcnaon  fragments  of 
Latin  and  Frencli  :  but  all  its  dements  were  fused  into  a  yital  whole. 
We  cannot  attribute  tbia  change  entirely  to  tlic  drama.  Yet  if  we  com- 
pare the  poetry  of  tbat  period  with  contemporary  prose  compomtiona,  it 
will  be  clear  tlmt  while  they  started  nearly  on  a  par,  the  prose  style 
remained  f|imint,  crabbed,  unmelodious  and  stiff,  while  the  language  of 
the  playwrigbts  had  become  versatile,  musical,  and  dignified.  Even  the 
prose  writing  of  the  «tago  was  among  the  best  then  going.  Lyly,  first  of 
English  authors,  produced  true  Attic  proac.  Nor  ig  it  possible  to  calcu- 
late the  influence  exerted  by  poetry  over  tlie  pplcndid  theological  rhetori- 
cians of  the  next  century.  The  capabilities  of  KngUsh  were  exercised  in 
every  department  by  dramatic  writing.  For  the  purposes  of  conversation 
it  bad  to  assume  an  epigrammatic  tei-seness.  In  description  of  ficenery,  or 
in  tlic  eloquent  ontpouringe  of  passion,  it  expressed  thoughts  difficult  to  seize 
and  delicate  gradntions  of  feelings.  SometimeH  sustained  declamation  wna 
required:  at  others  the  most  light  and  graceful  play  of  fancy  had  to  be 
conveyed  in  passages  of  lyric  elegance.  Different  characters  gave  dilFerent 
shades  of  meaning  to  the  words  tlii^y  used  ;  yet  every  sentence  had  the 
polish  of  a  work  of  art.  And  lliroughout  all  changes  the  artist  was 
obliged  to  continue  clear  and  capable  of  being  compreb ended  by  an  un- 
tutored audience.  These  were  the  genf^ral  results  of  dramatic  composition 
in  its  influt-nce  over  ihe  growth  of  language.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  geniiis  of  each  author  developed  a  new  aspect  of  the  Proteus. 
The  iluent  grace  of  Heywcod,  the  sweet  sentiment  of  Decker^  Marston's 
pregnant  Beutences,  tbe  dreamlike  charm  of  Fletcher^B  melody,  Marlowe's 
"  mighty  line,'*  Webster's  depth  of  pathos  and  heart -qunking  bursts  of 
pas>$iou^  Jonson's  gra'VTty,.  Maesinger'a  smoolh-Bliding  elof]ueuce,  Ford's 
glittering  declamation,  and  the  style  of  Sliakypearc,  which  embraces  all — 
as  some  great  organ  holds  all  instruments  within  its  many  stops — ^lliese 
remained  as  monuments  of  composition  to  succeeding  ages.  Who  iiliall 
estimate  what  they  have  done  for  us  7  Our  ancestors  sat  in  the  theatres  and 
heard  them  n!L  Their  ears  became  accustomed  to  this  variety  ofnnisic, 
their  intellecta  impregnated  with  divers  modes  of  thought.  Besides,  the 
vocabulary  was  nearly  doubled  by  this  use  of  language.  Shakppeare  is  said 
to  have  1  &,000,  while  the  Old  Testament  contains  5,042  words.  The  drama 
collected  all  the  ilonting  forms  of  pojTuIar  .'Speech,  together  with  the  tech- 
nical phraseology  of  trades  and  of  the  schoolt*,  and  slereotyp^ed  them  in 
literature;  so  that  instead  of  being  satiBfitd  with  tlie  meagre  and  artiticial 
diction  of  the  Popian  age,  wc  may  return  to  tliose  "pure  wtdla  of  Engliah 
imdefiled/'  and  from  tlieir  inexhaustible  springs  refresh  our  language  when 
it  seems  to  fail.  In  brief,  the  Elizabethan  literature  remains  a  permanent 
reservoir  of  liberal  thoughts  and  vigorous  idioms,  a  model  of  energetic 
Btyle,  and  a  mine  of  words.  It  is  good  for  na  to  turn  from  the  ■wrought 
**  Corinthian  "  elegance  of  our  contemporary  poetry  to  the  broad  and  natural 
beauty  of  those  authors.  Poets  like  Keats,  inspired  by  a  reaction  against 
jirevailing  canons,  will  always  find  in  them  the  serenity  of  Parnassus. 
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urir  fiitilU  agaia  nre  not  our  faults,  nor  are  we  Ukcly  to  be  led  astray 

_Kw  most  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  the  drama,  in  its  effort  after  self- 
kttoriy  created  the  great  pride  of  English  poetry — blank  verso, 
lagc,  «xcc|>t  Greek,  has  possessed  a  metre  so  powerful  and  capable 
iafinite  I'ariety  ns  thJs.  The  Greek  iambic  for  dramatic  composition, 
le  Gr<H2k  hexameter  for  epic,  are  perfect.  But  the  English  blank 
or  **  liccnimte  lauibic/'  os  it  has  been  called  by  nn  old  author,  com- 
lnn«  the  excellences  of  ihcse  metres.  When  we  examine  the  Itdifin 
\Urm  rima  and  tho  French  Alexandrine,  we  see  at  once  how  the  elaborate 
rhpitng  8y«t<?ni  of  the  one  and  the  langiiid  movement  of  the  other  render 
unfit  ibr  I  lie  freest  poetical  expvessicn.  The  blank  verao  of  Germany, 
^xih  ours,  h  as  yvt  monotonouB  and  lame.  It  never  underwent 
ts  exercise  which  our  drnmatic  writers  gave  this  metre  in  the 
cetitury,  and  by  which  they  brought  out  all  its  elasticity  and 
Marlowe^  when  he  began  to  write  for  tl»e  stage,  found  a  rhyming 
OOQldet  in  common  nac.  This  was  tedious  and  hampering.  It  prevented 
the  proper  development  of  character,  and  encouraged  a  false  style  of 
inoraliting  declamaliou.  A  few  authors  were  employing  what  Nash 
L\)*d  as  *'  the  swelling  bombast  of  bragging  blank  verse  "  and  "  the 
volubility  of  a  drumming  decasyllabon ;  "  by  which  he  meant  to 
tidic^te  a  languid  livo-foot  metre  differing  iu  nothing  from  the  old  couplet, 
txcept  in  the  absence  of  rhyme.  The  people  did  not  care  for  it,  and 
llk%  pO€C«  of  the  rhyming  school  looked  upon  it  with  disfavour.  Marlowe 
its  capabiliticai  lie  broke  it  up  by  introducing  juiuscs  of  different 
hfi,  by  occaaionally  throwing  in  an  extra  Hyllable,  or  cutting  the  line 
tort,  by  lK*ginning  with  a  trochee  when  variety  was  ncoded,  and  by  substi- 
tvtiiig  for  the  jingling  rhyme  a  subtle  system  of  alliterative  melody  and  care- 
Mty  balanced  periods.  Marlowe's  line  became  the  basla  of  all  English 
iou  in  blank  verse.  His  opponents  gave  way  af  once,  and  adopted 
discovery.  Succeeding  poets  altered  it,  and  stamped  their  own 
peenHnriliejt  upon  the  metre.  But  to  him  belongs  the  glory  of  iia  creation. 
DnHng  the  interregnum  of  bad  taste,  which  began  with  the  Kcstoration, 
and  (irevailcd  until  the  first  years  of  this  centur)%  a  return  was  made  to 
tl>e  rhyming  decasyllabic  couplet.  Milton,  it  is  true,  protested  against 
rhyme  aa  being  "  the  invention  of  a  barbnrous  age  to  set  off  wretched 
matter  and  lame  metre."  He,  however,  belonged  to  the  past  golden  age, 
"  and  dwelt  apart."  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Dryden  wished  to 
venufy  the  Paradm  Lost  in  his  own  couplet,  the  old  poet  only  saidj  "  Let  the 
yM  '  ."*    In  the  nineteenth-century  renaissance  of  our 

lit<  •,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Browning 

have  again  vindicated  the  superiority  of  blank  verse,  and  affiliated  the 
ilyle  of  our  poetry  to  ita  true  Elizabethan  parentage.  It  ndght  also  be 
rtmarked  ia  pa&simr  that  ihr  old  dramatic  Bf*irit  of  our  forefathers  has  m- 
ft|i{»eared  in  '  'y  and  power  exhibited  by  contemporary  novelists. 

We  havL  i.tly  and  imperfectly  reviewed  sc>me  of  those  points 

vMcii  give  a  permanenl  importance  to  our  dramatic  literature*     Tliose 
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who  care  foe  poetry  for  its  own  sake  will  always  look  with  reverence  upon 
the  English  authors  of  that  period.  But  oui'  a^e  is  only  satisfied  with 
wrought  gold.  The  dramatists  are  too  bombastic,  diflfufie,  improbable, 
prosaic  in  part,  and  in  part  licentious,  to  uuit  our  taste,  and  unfortu- 
nately there  are  very  few  of  us  who  have  a  genuine  love  of  art.  It 
always  was  the  "youngest  song"  which  charmed  the  listener's  car. 
Therefore  the  few  who  like  to  wile  away  an  hour  with  poetry  read 
Tenayiioo.  Besides,  our  traditional  homage  ia  yielded  to  Shaksj^eare. 
He  Btaadfl  for  the  authors  of  Lia  age  aa  Handel  represents  the  past 
of  vocal  music.  This  must  always  bo  the  case,  and  justly  so;  for 
Shakspeare  waa  the  greatest  poet  of  liis  tiuie,  if  not  of  all  time. 
StUl  it  is  right  that  students  of  literary  history  should  now  and  then 
remind  the  general  reader  that  the  other  playwrights  of  his  age  were  no 
mean  men.  Not  very  long  ago  the  name  of  Shakspeare  was  almost  fur- 
gotten.  By  degrees  admirers  disinterred  his  works,  and  spoke  of  him  as 
if  be  had  been  born  like  Pallas  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  Johnson  paid 
a  surly  homage  to  his  power,  but  of  his  contemporaries  he  said  that 
"  they  were  sought  after  because  they  were  scarce,  and  w^ould  not  have 
been  scarce  had  they  been  much  esteemed."  At  kngth  Malone  began  to 
hint  that  other  authors  of  great  merit  laboured  with  Shakspeare  in  the 
daya  of  Jiis  pre-eminence,  Dodsley  published  twelve  volumes  of  old  playa, 
GilTord  subsequently  spent  paina  upon  the  text  of  some  of  them.  T.iater  on 
they  became  *'  the  rage  "  in  a  certain  set.  Coleridge  and  IlazUtt  lectured 
on  their  plays.  Lamb  made  selections  which  he  enriched  with  careful 
notes.  The  Itctrvupcctivt  iieview  published  notices  of  tlie  more  obscure 
authors.  Since  those  days,  Mr.  Dyce,  Hartley  Coleridge,  Mr.  Ilalliwellf 
Mr.  Wright,  and  others  have  edited  the  scattered  works  of  different  dra- 
nialiats,  with  antiquarian  zeal  and  critical  ability  j  while  Mr,  J,  P.  ColHer 
has  illustrated  by  his  industry  and  learning  the  theatrical  annals  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Still  wo  do  not  yet  possess  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  English  stage,  or  a  "  full  abstract "  of  its  great  pro- 
ductions, though  the  Germans  have  seveml,  and  a  Frenchman  has  lately 
produced  one  of  considerable  merit.  Speaking  of  tins  national  want, 
De  Quincey  uses  the  following  w*ords,  which  eloquently  sum  up  all  that  we 
have  triwl  to  say  :  "  No  literature,  not  excepting  even  tljut  cf  Athens,  has 
ever  presented  such  a  multiform  theatre,  such  a  carnival  display,  mask 
and  antemaskj  of  impflssioued  life — breathing,  moring,  acting,  auffering, 
hiughin^ ; 

Quicqaid  ogunt  homiues — votam,  thnor,  ira,  Tolaptn^ 

Gaudia,  discursas. 
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^All  this,  but  far  more  truly  and  more  adequately  than  was  or  could 
be  effected  in  that  field  of  composition  which  the  gloomy  satirist  con- 
templatedj  whatsoever  in  fact  our  medieval  ancestors  exhibited  in  the 
*  Dance  of  Death/  drunk  with  tears  and  laughter,  may  here  be  reviewed, 
Bcenically  grouped,  drnped,  and  gorgeously  coloured.  What  other  national 
drama  can  pretend  to  any  competition  w^ilh  this  ?" 


dd 
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WHPtTWiiaii  years  ngo,  I  was  inducted  to  the  Rectory  of  Enniclule,  the 
Wi  chtircb  possessed  a  fiimoufl  quire.  Not  that  the  quire  of  Eai-ndale 
much  from  that  ulmoet  obeglete  type  which  fiiteen  years  ago  it 

docmc'd  the  young  churdiman'is  duty  to  extii'pate  on  first  donoing 
tbe  nhitc  lie.  It  was  a  faniouj*  quire,  which  every  year — once  or  twice 
tn  lb©  y<;ar — stjrfingera  would  come  to  hsitcn  to.  It  consisted  of  but  five 
■oe&i  Oioe  of  whom  pUyed  a  clarionet  with  bold,  fimi  tone,  tliat  sustained 
tlufi  ttobJe,  and  ^ve  confidence  to  the  crack-voiced  boya  and  rough- 
TOiGoi  gixU  who  har(iJy  stood  in  need  of  encouragement.  Another  played 
^^toDCcHo,  to  which  he  had  attached  a  tilth  string  tuned  to  F  F,  in  order 
to  add  eanority  io  the  deept?r  baas.  A  third  performer  played  the  llute, 
Cfi  vbich  he  executed  the  counter-tenor  part  aa  it  was  written  for  him  ifi 
iJie  O  cl  *  i  »>e  trt^ble  or  air.  Of  the  remaiuing  two  men,  one  sang  the 
«ir  irfth  "net,  only  an  octave  lower,  and  the  last  sang  the  buss. 

Bui  baudcss  thxH,  the  viuIoncoUu  player  sang  baas,  U^nor,  or  air,  or  counter- 
tenor ifi  n  screaming  falsetto,  one  part  or  the  other  aa  ho  deemed  it 
nwMgjiry  to  ornament  or  support  the  Bervice  of  song. 

Such  was  thi*  Quire  of  Farndale  ;  they  aaiig  pluckily,  and  made  a 
dMitrftd,  If  m:t  a  incJutUous  noise.  I  gave  them  supper  once  a  year,  but 
IK4  induce  thi'm  to  adopt  more  ecclesiastical  mu&ic  than  gleea  and 
9«i  to  nacied  words.  Still,  we  were  better  off  than  the  Meeting, 
they  all  Bang  in  discordant  chonin,  while  the  parson  played  the  big 
Sddio  in  the  pulpit.  Like  other  things  in  Earndale,  the  quire  was  an 
tnititatioci,  and  I  did  not  attempt  to  remove  it» 

Hut  after  fivt  years,  clarionet  left  the  valley,  and  we  began  to  feel 
■yxnpti^is  of  digwilntion.  Flute  wouldn*t  play  the  air,  it  was  so  tame ;  and 
%irh«in  T<r?prm»traled  with,  withdrew  and  carried  off  tenor  with  liim  to  the 
M^  'iJi  wc  had  u  sturdy  voice  for  the  air,  and  the  rural  "master 

of  i.„^.  But  alas  I  the  master,  always  fond  of  drink,  became  so 
nptoarimK  that  we  were  obliged  to  dismiss  him.  The  crisis  came  when 
a  ! '  '  duty  for  me,     A  new  tune  of  Abel's  own  com- 

jict/  ,    one  full  of  eccentric  turns  and  intricate  distances. 

Tl.  1  start,  ijuuvered,  and  broke  down.     Abel  sounded  the 

not-  ^...  ^,  ...i..  .i^,,'un  tbey  broke  down:  this  time  a  j^auae.  **  Let  us 
fcayf"  aid  tha  olliciating  derk»  meekly.  "Pray  be  b!o wed !"  shouted 
AM*     '  n."     It  V  last  Simday  of  office. 

Par  _     we  tritnl  ;:onal  singing,  our  one  remaining 

lie  help  of  a  piteh-pi[»e,  leading  the  tune  j  but  bit  by  bit  the 

ct-i  grew  tired  of  a  duty  which  lind  always  devolved  upon  paid 
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ofiidak,  and  nmnj  a  tunc  was  sung  bj  good  olti  Jsmic  amd  tlie  cliildlcii, 
— he  with  spectacles  on  nose  and  book  in  hand — whUe  the  other  hand, 
hoolced  in  hb  red  waistcoat,  beat  time  on  hia  breast  to  the  ttme :  aare 
when,  io  ■ome  pathetic  rcree,  it  was  released  to  cuff  some  youDgsler  who 
gare  tongae  too  lustilj^  and  didn't  appreciate  the  **  temper"  of  the  strain. 
Then  in  our  perplexity  we  procured  a  small  harrel-orgaii,  which  had  seen 
sen  ice  in  a  room  us&\  Ibr  dancing  on  week-dayt,  and  serrice  on  Snndaja 
It  wag  a  peculiar  instrument :  the  first  time  we  tried  tl,  it  went  off  like  a 
musica]  snuff-box,  and  played  all  the  tunes  succesBirely,  including  a 
valse  and  "  Merrily  Danced  the  Quakers  Wife."  Earndale  has  not 
^gotten  that  Sunday  yet.  The  wardens  and  sexton  managed  to  carry  it 
out  (it  was  not  large)  into  the  churchyard,  but  e\-en  there  it  fired  away 
ttioe  afler  tune  amid  the  snow  and  cold,  till  all  the  machinery  was  un- 
wound. Before  the  next  Sunday  we  had  it  put  in  order,  but  it  seldom 
went  right.  Sometimes  the  wires  just  elevated  the  keys  high  enough  to 
let  a  portion  of  the  wind  into  the  pipes,  producing  mournful  whinea  like 
key-hole  muiic  ;  sometimes,  from  want  of  pinning  the  barrel,  it  wound 
fr<")m  one  tune  into  another  with  marvellous  dexterity;  sometimes  the 
wires  were  bent,  and  discord  harsh  and  strong  grunted  and  thundered  in 
one  line,  while  in  the  next,  for  half  a  line,  was  a  vacuum  of  notea  of  any 
Bort.  At  last  we  understood  it  better,  and  congregational  singing  in  some 
sort  actually  was  inaugurated. 

Like  most  old  churches,  Earndale  had  suffered  under  the  beautifying 
furor  of  ihfj  cigliteenth  century ;  whitewash,  a  ceiling,  large  sq\iare 
pewB, — one  deBcription  serves  for  all*  Far  be  it  from  our  6ol>cr 
criticism  to  join  in  the  outcry  agaiusi  that  age  ;  what  would  liave 
remained  of  our  old  chnrclies  withrmt  such  "  beautification  ? "  At  all 
evcnla  it  preserved  lliem  to  us,  and  probably  in  a  more  seemly  state 
timn  they  have  been  Bince  the  wars  of  the  Rosea* 

Earndale  church  had  fiiitTered  in  the  process  ;  rood-screen,  chancel, 
arch,  reredos,  was  gone  ;  some  windows  were  square,  some  circular,  some 
Grecian  J  and  there  yvm  an  um  in  each  corner,  and  a  sun-dial  over  the 
door.  We  began  to  restore;  and  little  by  little  replaced  arch  and  sci'een 
and  window,  chancel  and  oak-roof  ;  seated  the  nave  afresh,  and  quarrelled 
over  the  scats,  as  churchmen  will  to  cteraity.  We  fwoid  our  bills.  The 
church  was  a  seemly  one ;  and  we  began  to  think  it  was  not  quite  the 
thing  for  the  district  chapel  of  Oatgate  to  glory  in  a  finger-organ,  while 
we  ground  mu«ic  on  a  barrel. 

So  we  fonned  a  committee,  Farmer  Jolly,  our  cluirch warden,  in  the 
chair.  We  ordered  a  new  organ,— a  handsome  instnmient :  "plenty  of 
music  in  it  "  was  old  Jolly's  inBlructlon  to  the  builder.  The  subscriptions 
didn't  quite  make  up  the  cost,  but  then  committees  never  look  at  that 
insignificant  item,  and  we  resolved  to  open  the  organ  with  eclats  and  have 
a  collection. 

A  week  or  so  before  tlic  day,  a  dei)Utation  of  tlie  ladies  of  my 
parifh  called  at  the  rectory  with  u  mission  to  the  rector.     I  am  ?i  maa 
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of  simple  ftuc!  retired  bubita*  I  felt  nervous  on  hearing  it  was  a  depu- 
tation of  ladies,  but  was  greatly  relieved  to  read  on  the  cards  die  names 
i»f  yVifH  Fanny  PcaiJower  and  Mhs  Bessy  Floskin^  two  of  the  youngest 
young  ladies  in  Earndale,  both  veiy  musical,  both  pets  of  the  rector  from 
childhood,^ — and  knew  it  too.  I  suspected  they  had  some  deep  echeme  in 
their  prtjtty  heads,  but  all  the  aame  was  infinitely  glad  that  tljoy^  and  not 
tht  widow,  my  Lafly  Topsticks — ^YIlO  always  talks  on  pathetic  topics,  goes 
to  bidls  and  can't  come  to  chuixh — or  ^lisa  Stiei-s,  whose  conversation  is 
learned  or  religious, — had  been  chosen  to  represent  the  ladies  of  Earndale. 
1  don't  think  1  abuse  confidence  if  I  say  that  all  the  pretty  speeches  they 
oottld  tiamc,  and  »U  the  charming  looks  tliey  could  put  on,  were  on  that 
morning  forthcoming,  just  to  tathora  the  temper  ia  which  their  eiTand 
would  be  received.  They  managed  their  miaaion  adroitly.  The  ladies  of 
£amdaie,  aa  I  knew,  were  fond  of  music,  and  they  had  often  heard  uig 
sty  th«t  church  music  ought  to  be  more  cultivated  than  it  is,  and  they 
Hkhed  Tory  much— they  were  sure  I  should  not  object — to  celebrate  tho 
opening  of  the  orgiui  with  a  choral  service. 

**  Chond  service  !  "  ejcclainied  I,  astonished,  "  and  where  is  the  quire 
to  be  found?  You  wouldn't  have  old  Jamie  and  the  school-children 
attempt  it  1 " 

No  ;  the  ladies  would  undertake  that  duty,  come  and  sit  in  the 
cknncel,  and  sing  all  the  responses.  "  And,  do  you  know,  we  have  prac- 
tiicd  so  nuicb,  wu  can  do  it  perfectly." 

"  But  how  can  you  manage,*'  said  I,  "  without  mule  voices  ?  Your 
gmall  fiwctt  notes  will  sound  angelic,  and  all  too  unearthly," 

"  Ob,  there's  young  Seabody,  and  hall"-a-dozen  more  who  have 
lltended  all  the  practices/' 

♦*rtl  T.i»  >mmith1  tTirv  ]iii\o.  Why  didn't  you  let  me  come,  young 
Indies* 

**  We  wiiiiL-i-i  lu  give  yo\i  u  surprise." 
**  And  so  you  do,"  replied  I. 

**But  really  now,  if  you  will  consent,  we  all  wish  it  bo  ;  and  it's  only 
ooce !  The  Bishop  can't  wiitc  aggravating  letters  when  ail  we  want  ia  to 
|«68  the  day  off  creditably,  and  get  a  good  subscription.'* 

With  such  pure  motives,  urgctl  by  such  lips,  what  could  I  do  ?  Of 
coarse  I  yielded ;  and  then — jufit  us  1  had  showe^l  them  round  my  garden, 
ftad  gathered  my  most  l>eautitul  roses  for  them,  and  they  were  bidding  n^o 

g{KM|.by — **  And  o!:,  Mr. ,  I  had  almost  forgot, — ^will  you  intone  the 

•crvictt  7  '* 

No,  no;  I  knew  better  than  that.  What  voice  I  might  have  had 
ten  ytairs  ago  was  exhausted  in  Itlling  up,  Sunday  after  J^unday,  the 
category  of  my  people's  sins. 

Then  would  I  allow  tJjc  curate  of  the  new  diuich,  who  sang  tenor 
beautiful  I V,  to  take  the  flci*vioe? 

O    '  how  crnel  1     Here  1  had  asked  a  dignilary  to  preacl*, 

nnd    I.  r  Jicp.  new  sturchiid  and  clean,    lying   in   my  study   for 
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my  part ;  and  to  be  done  out  of  it  hy  two  young  Indies  !  and  for 
that  puppy  Augustus  Claigbfern,  in  higL-coll.ired  coat  mid  cassock  lie, 
jiLst  come  from  Oxford,  and  great  at  all  t!ic  evening  parties,  and  always 
following  Farmy  Peaflower  I  O  Earndale  !  far  better  thy  rector'a 
wishes  were  not  uttered  then — nor  chronicled  now.  They  wero  not 
clerical  ! 

In  the  end  they  prevailed  on  me  to  let  Augustus  intone,  and  content 
myself  with  the  lessons.  There  was,  however,  another  party  besides  the 
jector  to  be  won  over,  and  that  a  party  not  so  easily  coaxed  out  of  its 
whims  and  prejudices.  At  the  head  ol'  it  was  Fanner  Jolly ;  at  the 
bottom  of  it— tlie  soul  of  all  the  mischief  it  perpetrated— Miss  Stiers. 
Rich  and  decided,  ehe  hated  Pii.seyite  ways  ;  and  old  Jolly  was  persuadeft 
we  were  all  to  become  perverts  to  Romamsm  in  tlie  lump,  against  our 
will,  just  as  the  Sepoys  funcied  they  were  to  be  cliristianized  sur- 
reptitiously by  biting  the  greajscd  cartridge,  lie  came  with  reproacbful 
civility,  and  lent  me  a  folio  Book  of  Martyrs  with  pictures  of  the  cruelties 
of  the  Inquisition.  Mrs.  Jolly  gave  me  an  account  of  a  viidt  she  mado 
to  hear  such  a  choral  service  elsewhere,  and  couldn't  abide  it,  "  It  had  such 
a  Popish  twang  in  it— that  way  of  doing  the  service."  And  iher  worst  of 
it  was,  that  I,  the  rector — no  party  to  the  thing  except  by  implication — 
had  to  smooth  all  these  difficulties.  Well,  there  was  only  one  way. 
Lady  Topsticks  asked  the  Misses  Jolly  to  one  or  two  evening  parties,  and 
that  quieted  the  JoUys;  and  Miss  Sticra  was,  without  much  persuasioDf 
coaxed  into  a  promise  to  attend  a  Penny  Eeading  in  the  scliool-room 
in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  our  Festival,  and  to  read  herself — to  a 
distinguished  and  educated  audience,  with  all  the  pathos  of  a  poetic  Bonl-^- 
the  laureate*»  last  poem. 

Then  for  a  week  the  churcli  was  thronged  from  morn  to  eve  ;  all  tlie 
ladies  and  young  men  came  to  decorate  it.  Large  placards  with  suitable 
inscriptions  were  nailed  and  stuck  round  with  flowers  ;  the  piilara  wound 
with  wreaths;  the  windows  crowned  wilh  garlandit;  and  priniroBea,  cow- 
slipa,  every  flower  of  spring,  were  gathered  from  hedgerow,  garden,  and 
greenhouse,  and  tastefully  appropriated-  The  young  gentlemen  wcj*e  very 
busy,  and  so  were  the  young  ladies.  I  fear  their  conduct  was  not  exactly 
in  all  respects  suitable  to  the  place  they  worked  in.  But  then,  as  Charley 
Seaborly  said :  **  How  can  you  help  Bonnie  BeFsie  Fioskin  down  the 
ladder,  and  only  look  good  ?  " 

At  last  the  day  was  come.  It  was  a  beautiful  morniog.  I  went  early 
in  the  da^vn  to  the  top  of  Earndale  Scar,  and  ivatched  tlie  tide-wavea  roll 
in  under  the  early  sunshine,  flashiug  like  the  wings  of  a  silver  dove. 
Not  a  sign  of  rain.  We  were  to  have  a  fine  May-day ;  and  ibr  a 
collection,  let  me  tell  you,  a  fine  day  is  no  despicable  power. 

The  service  was  at  eleven,  but  long  before  eleven  a  large  flag  waving, 
and  peals  one  after  the  other  clashing  out  from  the  tower,  reminded 
Eamdale  of  what  no  one  stood  in  danger  of  forgetting.  Aa  the  time 
di"€w  near,  carriage  after  carriage  rolled  up,  clustered  with  fair  faces;  and 
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dailibi^  nderf  anA  risitors  from  nil  the  vnlley  trooped  in.  Enrndale  for 
Ofjeo  wms  gay.  Thorc  were  rftrriagna  K^ft  Btanding  without  tlielr  boracs 
on  tbe  green ;  tLf  re  were  Jhile  knota  of  well-dressed  people  wnndei  ijig 
About ;  thcTft  were  ih©  (yrdorly  lines  of  the  school-children,  and  disorderly 
erovrde  of  tlie  tniants  gathoring  round  the  rmt-s>ellers,  who  brmight  their 
merchandise  as  near  tlie  teraple  as  they  dared ;  ther^  was  tlie  organ- 
lifcitL1«r — a  proud  man — come  from  London  on  purpose  to  be  present^  and 
lo  bft  pttid  ;  there  wnff  the  dignitary  in  ca;ssock  and  baud  ;  and  Augustus, 
wlio  stepped  out  of  a  drag,  arrayed  in  dusky  canonical  costume^  with  a 
fqanra  cap  such  as  Earndale  never  spied  before,  and  thought  it  some  new 

My  duty  rrqiiired  me  to  attend  these  gentlemen,  so  we  proceed^^d 
ihrotigb  the  clmrch-ynrd  fitU  of  on-lookersi,  and  through  the  nisleSf  then 
bfhinnuing  to  fill;  the  cluirchwnrden  and  sidesmen,  busy  and  aiixiou* 
an''  lit,  at  a  ]om  what  to  do  with  cantaijkerou8  Earndalers   who 

wrii  u  their  own   «cat5  that  day,  and   not  make  room   for   fiil!- 

popped  rtsitorfl, 

In  the  chancel  was  our  ijuin*,  as  iair  a  Bight  as  ever  was  seen  wm n 
»eo-<inger«  «nd  woinen^singers  served  the  service  of  song  in  the  temple* 
A  row  of  ladies  sale  on  each  side,  and  {l>e  young  ftOlowR  in  white  ties 
bfiiind  thctn :  all  of  both  sexes,  I  nbservo*!  (whnt  I  never  Btnv  l*ofore), 
te  OQca  locking  serious. 

I  had  objected  to  their  processioniriL^  to  itu  ir  scars  ;  country  people 
ntj^hl  have  mistaken  it  fur  anr^ther  ceremony  in  which  young  ladies  take 
part  a*  the  altar  Then  in  the  vestry  I  was  obliged  to  use  strong 
kAgaage  to  induce  Augustus  to  replace  in  his  bag — (a  blue  one  like  a 
briirf  bafc)^-^  *tole  of  white  satin  with  croescs  of  gold  and  scarlet  beanti- 
fttl" ,  '       and  with  which  he  was  tastefully  arraying  his  lawn- 

rriT-  rs. 

KJeven  o'clock  t  clash  went  the  bells  all  together  in  a  sudden  explosion, 
and  then  were  still,  their  6e\'end  harmonic  tones  sobbing  and  dyiog  away 
in  dissonance.  We  sallied  forth,  and  the  organ  discoursed  triumphant 
mxmc. 

Auguetua  was  nervous;  he  didn't  keep  his  note,  and  sometimes 
nuule  desperate  hits  at  distances,  and  only  arrived  within  three-quarters 
of  a  twie.  Then  the  quire  was  disconcerted ;  only  the  organist  picked 
tlktai  op  so  deftly  that  rao«t  people  thought  it  was  all  right.  The 
performance  on  the  whole  was  crediliibJe,  only  It  was  nothing  else  but 
a  performance.  Old  Jolly  alone  utade  an  ill*natured  remark.  His 
dvogiiter  Emily  wondered  bow  Mr.  Augustus  Claighfern  could  chant  at 
sdl  without  his  stole :  *'  As  if  a  tom-cat  couldn't  purr  without  his  taih  Tt 
was  thii  Indies  that  dashed  him.** 

AdiT  ihis,  I  thouglit  we  should  have  nothing  but  liarniony  in  Earn- 
dale. Alas  1  three  wecka  had  not  passed  before  grim  Mies  Stiers  (who 
had  only  the  little  boys  and  the  rector  for  her  audience)  came  with  a 
koff  iUay  of  the  wicked   and    profane  doings  of  the   quire,     Charley 
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Seabody  had  been  socn  by  someborly  who  didn't  attt'iid  to  the  service, 
busy  with  the  golden  gay  ringlets  of  Fanny  Pcaflower  (the  little  flirt  1 
she  knew  Aiiguatiis  couldn^t  be  thero  on  Sund^iy  I)  behind  the  organ 
curtain.  Miss  Sticrs  thought  it  atrocious.  So  did  not  I,  but  then  I  felt 
it  a  duty  to  say  somethings  and  put  it  to  Charley  whether  lie  hadn't 
better  sit  nway  from  the  oij^nn.  "  Oh,  no,  he  was  wanted  to  draw  the 
BtopB ; "  and  the  young  scamp  went  and  told  the  whole  pai  iish  lliat  the 
rector  was  jealous,  and  fitorien  and  Ikbies  of  every  hue  were  concocted 
nod  circulated  ii^  consequence,  and  I  had  to  request  them  both  to  sit 
with  their  mammas. 

Then  our  vc'lunteer  organiftta  began  to  quanel,  and  some  who  could 
play  wouldn't  play ;  and  others  who  couldn't  play  would  play^  and 
oftentimes  hit  the  wrong  keys,  which  cried  lustily  in  reply;  or  made 
harmony  with  two  Engers  only,  and  ofttimes  anything  but  harmony.  At 
last,  urdiindest  cut  of  all,  came  a  letter  from  the  Bishop.  The 
])roceeding9  in  Earndale  had  for  some  tjine  past  occupied  his  attention : 
the  Hoiver  decorations — the  choral  performance — the  improper  proceedings 
— and,  in  consequence,  remarks  of  paribhionera  about  the  rector ;  and, 
what  grieved  las  episcopal  bouI  to  the  quick,  the  unauthorized  practice  of 
hinging  a  response,  which  for  generations  Earndale  had  heard  read. 
*  Peccavi ;  pcccavi,"  was  nil  I  could  reply.  *'  My  new  organ,  instead  oi 
harmony,  produces  nothing  but  discord/' 

From  that  day  1  dare  not  think  about  music  in  Earndale,  far  less 
record  my  imprcBsionH.  We  have  mtiaical  parties,  but  1  blirink  to  the 
very  fartheit  corner  of  the  room,  and  dare  not  applaud  Emily  Jolly,  or 
ranny  Pcaflower,  or  Bessie  Floskin,  in  a  song,  or  express  my  abhorrence 
of  bacchanalian  glees,  lest  I  should  be  saddled  with  personal  feelings ;  and 
when  on  Sun  day  b  1  hear  llie  organ  tap|>ed  like  a  pianoforte,  I  groan  to 
niysdf,  mid  wiir^h  for  "the  famoua  quire  of  Earndale,"  with  its  clarionet, 
flute,  and  violoncello. 
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Tt%  HflKrt,  in  tbese  days,  the  rital  importance  of  a  pnre  adminiBtration  of 
jti&tiee — the  gravity  of  the  part  played  with  regard  thereto  by  barristers^ 
the  immense  inilucoce  exercised  by  public  opinion  upon  men's  actions  for 
good  and  for  evil,  would  be  to  proclaim  anew  truths  which  have  long  since 
booome  tniism<»» '  Yet,  strange  to  aay^  these  truisms  point  to  a  truth  which 
tHM  been  BfCarcely  regarded.  What  recog^nition  do  we  find  of  the  fact  that 
the  popular  notions  as  to  the  duties  of  barristers  ought  to  be  just  and 
ckftr?  Wlicn  we  find  the  extrcmest  and  most  opposite  views  commonly 
bdd,  many  (and  those  not  all  of  the  gentler  sex)  upholding  a  theory  wliich 
would  make  barristers  the  knights-errant  of  the  law,  the  business  of  whose 
!rria  it  should  be  to  seek  out  injured  innocence  wherever  it  is  to  be  found, 
whilst  others  talk  as  though  their  duty  were  to  be  verdict-getters  purs  et 
iimpUs,  getters  of  verdicts,  judgments,  decrees,  for  any  and  every  client, 
by  liny  and  every  means  in  their  power,  abort  only  of  actual  crime,  how 
cu  we  mippoee  that  the  truth  in  question  has  received  recognition  and 
wminf  ?  Yet,  if  it  be  expedient  that  barristers  sliould  be  watched  in  the 
esarcijie  of  their  profession  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  it  is  by 
oooMwry  implication  expedient  that  the  popular  notions  as  to  the  duties 
of  thftt  prcfession  should  be  just  and  clear.  For  that  thing  of  so  great 
power  and  might,  which  men  call  public  opinion,  is  not  the  opinion  of  a 
few  public  writers ;  their  praise  and  their  censure  are  powerless  so  long 
■a  it  IB  only  their  own  praise,  their  own  censure :  public  opinion  really 
eostsUta  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  individuals  who  constitute  that 
&Gtitloiii  -whole,  the  public.  According  as  auy  great  proportion  of  tlie 
latcer  concur  In  sound  and  healthy  views,  or  conciir  in  views  that  are  un* 
Mfmd  and  lax  in  their  unsoundness,  or  concur  in  views  that  are  unsound 
bcii  impracticable,  or  in  no  views  at  all  of  any  clearness,  so  will  the  in- 
flneooc  of  public  opinion  be  salutary,  pernicious,  or  null  Is  it,  then, 
expe^ent  that  barristers  should  be  watched  in  the  perforniance  of  their 
dittieB  by  iiti  enlightened  public  opinion  7  Or  is  this  guarantee  rendered 
■npodtiotis  by  the  character  of  these  duties,  or  by  the  control  to  which 
^twy  are  already  subject  ? 

Now,  if  the  verdict-getting  theory  of  an  advocate's  office  were  the 
fight  one — if  it  were  true  (as  some  assert,  not  merely  in  loose  talk,  but 
grarely  as  a  deliberate  proposition)  that  an  advocate  has  nothing  whatever 
to  i^  wiUi  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  cause  committed  to  him — ^nothing 
wluiteTcr  to  do  with  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to 
mcoeed — nothing  to  do  but  to  welcome  the  client,  to  know  no  person  in 
tbe  world  BAve  him,  and  to  reckon  all  tilings  subordinate  to  his  interests— 
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it  woiild  certainly  be  a  mistake  to  talk  of  extending  to  barristers  tlie 
influence  of  pubUc  opinion :  thej  would  have  a  sufficient  giiiding  and 
controlling  power  in  the  direct  impulse  of  self-interest.     But  when,  on  a 
recent  occasion,  iHs  theory  was  propounded  before  a  great  assembly 
barristers  by  one  who,  to  many  other  daimfl  upon  all  men'a  respect  m 
admiration,  adds  those  of  unwearying  philanthropy,  the  silence  with  which 
the   dktum  was  received,  and   the   apjjlause — the   warm,    enthusiastic 
applause  that  welcomed  the  aseertion  by  a  less  eminent  speaker  of  the 
contrary,  doctrine,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  advocate  to  uphold  his  client's  ' 
interests  per  fa$^  but  not  per  nefaSj  by  fair  but  not  by  unfair  means,  by 
right  but  not  by  vnrong — this  applause  and  that  silence  testified  pretty 
strongly  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  bar.     And  it  is  not  to  be  suppoBed 
that  an  undoubtedly  able  set  of  men  reject  unnecessarily  a  theory  w 
would  allow  them  to  pay  a  greater  regard  to  tiieir  own  interests.     Wei 
cannot,  therefore,  if  we  woiild,  escape  the  conclusion  that  a  barrister  is  not 
by  duty  to  his  client  absolved  from  duty  to  all  the  world  beside,  that  he 
must  distinguiah  between  fair  and  unfair  means  of  supporting  the  cause 
entrusted  to  him  ;  and  we  may  pass  on  to  consider  whether  there  are  or 
are  not  sufficient  guarantees  that  he  shall  resort  only  to  such  means  h^^h 
are  fair.  ^H 

Now,  at  the  outaet  of  this  inquiry,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  a  ban-later  ^' 
not  only  is  invested  hy  law  with  a  very  wide  discretion  as  to  what  is  fair 
and  what  is  unfair  in  any  particular  case — for  the  abuse  of  which  discretion 
he  neither  is  nor  can  be  punished  by  nny  material  penalties — but,  moreover, 
always  tnu$t  be  so  invested  and  always  must  remain  so  free  from  lialnlity 
to  ptmishment.  The  truth  of  this  will  appear  upon  a  little  consideration. 
He  is  and  clearly  must  be  entrusted  with  a  wide  discretion  not  only  ms  to 
what  causes  he  will  undertake,  but  also  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  will 
Hupport  them  when  undertaken  :  rules  of  evidence  cannot  prevent  hia 
bullying  an  honest  witness  out  of  hia  five  wits ;  you  cannot  have  rules 
of  argument  which  shall  prevent  malignant  and  gratuitous  inainuationa 
against  the  character  of  his  opponents,  or  a  coarse  handling  of  topics  which 
touch  tia  all  most  nearly,  or  the  creating,  by  means  of  sophistry,  an 
impression  which  not  always  the  vigilance  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
guard  against  it  can  do  away  with.  And  though  in  each  of  these  cajses  the 
consequences  may  be  most  disastrous,  yet  the  character  of  the  offence 
is  such,  the  evidence  of  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain,  that  it  always  must 
remain  unpunished— «ave  by  opiaion.  For  evidence  wldch  is  insufficient 
to  justify  the  infliction  of  any  positive  penalty  may  be  amply  sufficient 
to  justify  suspicion,  and  the  fear  of  so  suflering  in  opinion  is  and  always 
muBt  be  the  one  check  upon  a  barrister.  This  being  so,  the  whole 
question  as  to  the  advisability  of  barristers  being  watched  by  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  resolves  itself  into  this,  whether  the  fear  of  profes&icnuil 
opinion  is  or  can  be  sufficient. 

That  it  is  snfEcient,  few  will  maintain.     It  lA^  therefore,  more  material 
to  consider  why  it  is  not. 
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In  tho  firet  place,  it  mudt  not  be  forgotten  that  there  has  been  of  kte 
yevi  a  JTmt  mcreue  in  the  numbers  of  the  profession.  The  weakening 
sfeet  of  this  upon  the  power  of  moral  contTol  was  pointed  out  by  Jujatice 
Talfourd  twenty  years  ago— (in  an  esMty  on  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell 
in  tho  Quarierhj  Ikvietv  for  December,  1844) — luid  the  remark  would 
certainly  not  have  lees  force  now-fi-days.  Again  it  should  be  remembered 
that^  in  more  ways  than  one,  the  opinion  of  tho  bar  necessarily  touches 
Jeaai  those  who  need  its  rcstraiiuDg  itiiluence  moat,  Men  of  doubtfid 
efasmcterf  if  on  circuit,  are  generally  either  never  admitted  to  the  bar 
tDCss  or  are  subsequently  excluded  from  it,  and  while  fiQQ  to  continue 
tlidr  prolesaionaJ  practice  and  malpractices,  have  no  asaociates  whose 
gpc'^  '    V  need  fear  to  forfeit.    Or,  worse  still,  they  form  a  class  apart, 

hev  iier  in  those  courts  the  business  of  which  is  most  distasteful 

ta  tfiCQ  of  feeling  and  refinement.  In  such  an  atmnsphcre  the  trickster  and 
the  bully  tjuickly  grow  to  rank  perfection.  And  the  men  who  most  need 
the  restraints  of  professional  opinion  ore  least  aifected  by  it  in  this  way 
also — ^that  tho  oeceasity  of  a  fair  character  for  one  who  aspires  to  the 
higher  honours  of  the  pmfeeaion  touches  not  men  whose  sole  idea  in 
•otoring  it  is  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible.  Speak  to  one  of  these 
ooflimoD-minded  fellows  of  the  days  when  he  may,  to  use  a  time-honourod 
plmue,  be  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  senate  and  the  bar,  and  he  will  laagb 
in  your  face  :  **  he  can  make  all  the  money  without  all  that."  Again, 
it  muBt  not  be  forgotten  that  after  all  profesaional  opinion  is  only  the 
opinion  of  a  smsdl  portion  of  the  community.  What  can  its  praise  or 
bJame  matter  beside  the  indifierence  of  tho  pul)lic  7  Besides,  even  when 
tidcVQ  at  its  best,  the  reciprocal  inlluencc  of  the  members  of  the  bar  upon 
o«i«  another  has  always  this  inherent  defect,  mimely,  tlmt  it  is  that  of  men 
who  by  force  of  long  compmionaliip  have  become  little  inclined  to 
nfffti^wmn  strongly  each  other's  faults.  And  even  such  as  it  is,  the 
tnfltieocc  of  professional  opinion  has  scarcely  fair  play.  There  are  coun- 
tcraeting  forces.  Those  who  wish  to  appreciate  accurately  the  incentives 
lo  A  liigjii  intellectual  and  moral  standard  on  the  part  of  a  barri^iter  should 
nflMllibcT  how  peculiarly  tho  profession  is  situated  in  relation  to  those  who 
ifiiftiibute  its  business.  ''  These  ^*  (as  Talfourd  saicl^  in  an  essay  originally 
pak(jb]ic4  in  the  London  Magazine^  and  entitled  "  The  Profea:s^ion  of  the 
JSta",")  **  are  not  the  people  at  large,  not  even  the  factitious  assemblage 
CaOmI  the  public,  not  scholars,  nor  readers,  nor  thinkers,  nor  admiring 
nor  sages  of  the  law,  but  simply  attorneys.  In  this  class  of 
are  of  course  comprised  inUmte  varieties  of  knowledge  and  of  worth ; 
tBODV  toen  of  sound  learning  and  honourable  character;  many  who  are 
tolerably  honest  and  dccorouhly  ilull  ;  some  who  jire  acute  and  knavisli, 
wkI  morv  who  are  knavi&h  without  being  acute,"  **  Respectable  as  is  the 
ttlation  of  attorneys,  they  are  '*  (said  Talfourd,  writing  forty  ycara  ago, 
llnnigh  he  would  probably  speak  more  favourably  of  them  now)  **  greatly 
Infurior  to  the  bar  in  education  and  endowments.  And  yut  on  their 
opintoo,  without  appeal,  the  fate  of  the  members  of  the  profession  depends/* 
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Upon  the  whole,  Jooking  at  the  rclation9  of  the  members  of  the  bar  with 
one  another  and  with  others,  one  sees  no  cause  to  wonder  that  the  influence 
of  it6  opinion  should  be  inBufllcicnt,  nor  any  ground  of  hope  for  the  future. 
But,  if  society  at  large  showed  lesa  indiiference  to  the  matter,  if  there  were 
less  blind  worshipping  of  success  and  more  of  discerning  approbation,  leas 
condemnation  of  men  in  the  mass,  and  more  of  pointed  and  discriminating 
censure,  and,  together  with  a  more  persistent  exacting  of  that  which  is 
truly  expedient  or  necessary,  less  ill-advised  requiring  of  that  which  is 
neither  necessary  nor  expedientr— -then  indeed  many  blenuBliea  might 
disappear  Avhich  now  mar  the  administration  of  justice. 

How  cornea  it,  in  good  sooth,  that,  with  so  much  talk  of  the  universal 
disregard  of  lawyers  for  truth  and  justice,  it  should  be  in  practice  left  to 
the  profession  itself  to  animadvert  upon  particular  instances  of  such  mia- 
conduct  ?  It  is  siirely  time  that  the  Bar  and  the  Pablic  should  know  each 
other  better. 

In  order  to  understand  what  a  barrister  ought  to  do,  and  what  he  ought 
not,  let  us  see  a  little  what  is  the  rationak  of  the  system  of  advocacy. 

Every  one  will  agree  that  he  who  is  charged  to  decide  any  question 
ought  to  have  present  to  his  mind  all  the  considerations  that  de8er\*c 
weight  on  either  side,  since,  otherwise,  his  decision  may  be  right,  but  may 
equally  well  -be  wrong.  This  condition  there  ore  several  methods  of 
endeavouring  to  fulfil.  You  may  either  cause  the  parties  interested  to  lay 
before  the  judge  or  other  person  invested  with  judicial  functions  a  bare 
statement  of  the  question  in  dispute,  leaving  it  to  the  latter  to  make  all 
due  inquiries  and  to  decide  thereon  unassisted  by  argument;  or  you  may 
cause  the  parties  to  ascertain  and  bring  forward  the  circumstances  which 
they  respectively  consider  to  iavour  their  own  view,  fttiU  leaving  it,  how- 
ever, to  the  judge  to  form  hia  own  concluflions  therefrom,  unassisted  by 
anything  in  the  nature  of  argument ;  or  you  may  cause  the  partiea  not 
only  to  ascertain  and  bring  forward  such  circumstances  as  they  respectively 
consider  to  favour  their  own  view,  but,  either  in  person  or  by  representa- 
tive, to  argue  the  case  fully,  in  presence  of  the  judge,  each  for  his  own 
side.  That  the  last-mentioned  system  affords  a  better  guarantee  than  any 
of  the  others  that  evei-y  circumstance  which  deserves  weight  on  either 
Bifle  ehall  have  its  due  w^eight  given  to  it,  is  clear  botli  in  principle  and 
experience  ;  and  it  is  no  lees  clear  that  it  is  better^  were  it  only  for  the 
Bake  of  tlie  advimtago  gained  in  point  of  perspicuity  and  conciseness,  to 
have  the  case  argued  by  men  trained  to  the  task  rather  than  by  the  parties 
themaelves.  Nor  would  it  afford  the  same  security  to  have  the  case 
argued  by  barristers  or  other  ministers  of  the  court  v/tparfiallj/.  It  being 
thus  no  man's  duty  anrj  no  man's  interest  to  urge  all  the  arguments  on  any 
one  side,  many  on  each  side  would  naturally  be  passed  over  or  urged 
witli  slight  force,  and  such  of  them  as  were  urged  would  be  presented  to 
the  court  in  a  loose,  irr^ilar  manner,  instead  of  the  whole  strength  of  one 
side  being  brought  out  in  sharp  relief  against  the  whole  strength  of  the 
other. 
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Sach  being — very  roughly  and  ioadeqiiately  described — the  rationale 
€if  l!ie  system  of  adTocacy,  let  us  now  consider,  a  liule  in  detail,  what  are 
the  duties  of  one  who  follows  that  profession :  first,  as  to  the  causes  which 
bo  will  undertake,  and,  secondly,  as  to  his  manner  of  conductmg  them  when 
tmdertakeo. 

la  the  first  place,  it  is  a  palpable  absurdity  to  say  that  an  advocate 
ought  to  undertake  only  causes  of  the  justice  of  which  he  is  perfectly  assured; 
tince  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  say  of  any  cause,  however  fair  and 
equitable  it  may  seem  on  the  party's  own  showing,  tliat  it  will  not  turn 
out  to  be  unjust  when  the  opposite  side  is  heard.  The  immediate  result  of 
ihc  doctrine  would  be  ihut  he  would  never  undertake  any  cause  at  all,  and 
the  oltiiaate  result,  that  justice  would  cease  to  be  adminiHtered,  unless 
at  the  infinite  waste  of  time  and  labour  implied  in  the  pleading  of  causes 
by  the  parties  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  piece  of  pure  sophistry  to  argue  that  an 
ftdTOeattt  cannot  justifiably  use  any  discretion  as  to  the  party  for  whom  lie 
appear^  because  if  he  does  so,  he  usurps  an  office  which  does  not  belong 
to  him,  and,  moreover,  exercises  it  prematurely  upon  an  untried  cause. 
For  if  the  case  be  clearly  bad  on  the  party's  own  showing,  what  muat 
it  be  on  his  adversary's?  And  on  what  ground  is  an  advocate  to  be 
depriTed  of  all  free-will  and  compelled  to  put  his  talents  at  the  service  of 
ittiqiiity?  True  it  is,  that  one  who  has  a  proper  distrust  of  his  own 
Jtidgmcnt  and  a  due  regard  for  the  consequences  which  would  follow  did 
Ii«  and  his  colleagues  lightly  refuse  to  undertake  causes,  will  be  cautious  of 
denying  liia  a&sistance,  capecifdiy  to  a  person  accused  of  crime.  But  that 
there  are  occasions  in  which  he  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  refuse  his  aid, 
in  ciTil  cases  at  least,  is  fully  recognized  by  the  opinion  of  the  profession. 
The  most  courteous  and  considerate  of  judges  has  been  led  to  express 
from  the  bencli  his  regret  that  any  gentleman  at  the  bar  should  liave  been 
Ibnnd  to  und^take  such  and  such  a  cause. 

But  ought  a  barrister  to  withhold  his  services  when  the  legal  right 
aought  to  be  exercised  is,  or  appears  to  be,  morally  xmjust  7     A  question 
which  must  be  answered  on  brood  grounds  of  public  utility,  and  not  on 
aay  mnah  assumption  as  that  a  barrister  acts  under  compuhdou  j  since  of 
ctr  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  obviously  none  ;  and 

of    -  .:j  ......  a  in  the  sense  of  liability  to  disfavour  for  a  breach  of  profes- 

tional  etiquette,  society  at  large  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  much 
oocotmU  Now,  in  equity,  a  barrister  rc%ising  to  aid  in  enforcing  a  strict 
right  would  virtually  take  upon  himself  to  dechire  that  the  law  should  not 
hare  cITcct ;  for  no  suit  in  tlie  courts  of  equity  can  be  brought  without 
thu  fiigtmture  c^  counsel  in  testimony  of  its  propriety.  At  common  law 
the  cow  is  not  exactly  similar ;  but  it  is  maniiest  that  even  there  a  lay 
person  >  lu  hope,  without  professional  aid,  to  prosecute  succeaafully 

the  ripl. .  i   the  law  gives  him.     Is  it,  then,  desirable,  as  a  means  of 

cUwiog  the  avenues  to  iryastice,  that  a  barrister  should  (practically)  bar 
ibc  otcrcise  of  a  strict  logoJ  right  unless  he  approves  of  the  conduofe 
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of  the  suitor  in  a  moral  point  of  view  ?  Ought  public  opinion  to 
require  him  to  do  this  ?  Tnke  the  caae  of  an  informality  in  a  will. 
The  intention  and  wishes  of  the  testator  are  clearly  and  unequivocally 
expressed,  but  there  is  a  teehnical  objection  to  the  validity  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  heir-at-law,  or  nearest  of  kin,  seeks  to  take  advantage  of 
the  mistake,  la  it  deeirable  that  the  advocate  should  refuse  his  assiBtance 
mdeas  the  suitor  satieiies  him  that  there  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  taking 
away  the  property  from  those  for  whom  the  testator  intended  it^  and 
giving  it  to  a  person  for  whom  it  was  not  intended  7  The  advocate  might 
in  so  refusing  be  barring  the  road  to  injustice  ;  he  might,  on  the  contrary, 
be  barring  the  road  to  a  fair  and  equitable  claim  :  for  who  shall  my  that 
the  client  may  not  have  ample  justification  in  circumstances  which  he 
does  not  choose  to  confide  tea  etr anger ?  The  true  answer  seems  to  be, 
not  only  an  to  the  above,  but  as  to  all  similar  cases,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
an  advocate  to  attempt  to  dissuade  from  a  course  which  is  apparently  too 
harah  an  insisting  on  legal  rights,  but  that  it  is  not  hia  duty  to  carry  his 
opposition  farther,  and  virtually  to  interdict  tlie  exercise.  At  the  same 
time  it  La  well  to  remember  that  without  some  extrinsic  control  the  law 
will  always  work  occasional  injustice,  even  though  you  amend  it  as  much 
aa  you  will.  *'  A  certain  harshness,  Btemness,  and  disregard  of  individual 
cases  of  hardship,  are  inseparable  from  the  very  existence  of  law."  It 
mui5t  always  require  to  be  tempered  in  its  application.  So  that  tlie  only 
Bouud  genend  conclusion  in  which  we  can  rest  is,  that  it  is  rather  the  client 
than  hia  representative  that  a  wise  public  will  put  upon  his  trial  when 
advantage  is  taken  of  a  harsh  rule  of  law. 

But  supposing  the  cause  to  be  imdertaken  and  to  be  free  from  questions 
of  the  last-mentioned  kind,  what  (we  are  now  to  inquire)  ia  to  be  the 
iidvocate*a  manner  of  conducting  it  ? 

In  the  first  place  (supposing  the  iwiue  to  bo  one  of  fact),  he  will,  in 
examining  his  own  witnesses,  adhere  faithfully  to  those  UBt*fuI  rules  which 
forbid  any  suggestion  of  the  answer  deaired ;  avoiding  that  disreputable 
trick  of  asking  a  question  in  an  irregular  form  which  suggesta  tbe  reply, 
and,  on  its  bting  objected  to,  withdrawing  it  and  aaking  it  in  another  shape, 
by  which  moans  "  the  suggestion  is  made,  the  mischief  done,  and  the  otlier 
aide  deprived  of  ids  remedy."  **  The  degree  of  good  faith  with  which 
barristers  conform  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  whether  or  not  they  are  for 
the  moment  advantageous  to  their  cause,  is  (as  Mr.  Fitzjamea  Stephen 
observes,  in  his  interesting  work^  A  General  Vkw  of  tlt£  Critntnal  Law  of 
Englandy  p.  282)  the  beat  test  of  their  honesty.**  And  in  the  cross- 
examination  of  his  opponent's  witnesses,  distinguishing  between  means 
which  are  really  of  a  nature  to  elicit  truth,  and  such  aa  are  really  of  a 
nature  to  perplex  or  stifle  it,  he  will  sedufously  avoid  adopting  tht 
bullying,  browbeating  tone  so  much  in  vogue  in  certain  of  our  court&> 
It  is  imdoubtedly  the  duty  of  a  cross- examining  counsel  to  expose  perjury 
when  perjury  has  been  committed.  But  to  act  towards  an  ordinary  adverse 
witness  on  the  assumption  that  he  la  perjured^  is  utterly  unwanaated. 
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In  m^HttP^  ^^  inflicts  either  needJeas,  or  worse  than  needless  pftin,  at 
beat  teitfttg"  the  eridence  uoshaken,  and  the  witness's  feelings  kcer»ted; 
oteier  driring  him  to  such  a  state,  that  he  can  neither  reooUect  the  truth 
it  intelligiblj.  It  is  most  desirable  that  fit  instanoes  of  this 
be  selected  for  earnest,  vigorous  protest.  There  are  actualJj  men 
trho  baTe  gone  to  the  bar  itn*  no  other  reason  than  that  they  felt  within 
thetHBehrcfi  the  capacity  to  become  adepts  in  this  noble  art.  That  which  a 
em»  qxaminJDg  counsel  ought  to  do,  and  that  which  an  honourable  cross* 
examining  counsel  does,  is  to  use  Buch  means  as  will  detect  and  expose 
toy  ooDdcioufl  or  unconscious  inaccuracy  into  which  the  witness  may  have 
^eo,  whilst  leaving  his  faculties  clear  to  explain  himaelf.  For  this 
such  skill  aa  Scarlett's — that  great  master  of  the  art  of  crof»- 
ioD — who  would  gossip  with  a  witness,  till  he  so  diverted  the 
of  his  thoughts,  that  the  truth  would  come  forth  completely  free 
from  btAB,  and  from  the  distui-bing  effect  of  all  foregone  conclusions; 
such  ekiU,  I  say,  is  most  useful  and  laudable,  and  should  not  bd  dia- 
pKttged  by  calling  it  "  astuteness  ;^^  and  it  is  to  arts  like  these  that  the 
gtSMmtity  of  barristers  resort.  To  suppose  that  the  practice  of  bullying 
and  browboaling  is  at  all  commonj  except  in  a  very  small  and  disreputable 
class  of  the  profe^ion,  is  not  only  a  mistake,  but  a  most  unhappy  mistake. 
It  has  a  most  prejudicial  effect,  in  attaching  to  the  name  of  barrister  a 
low«r  wHmntian  than  either  the  theory  of  the  office,  or  the  general  conduct 
'oTtikOse  who  fill  it,  deserves,  and  so  rendering  less  marked  than  should  be 

distance  which  in  public  esteem  separates  those  who  worthily  follow 
ihoM  who  ignobly  pervert  a  noble  profession.  The  existence  of  the 
mSiecoeeption  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  (referred  to  by  a  former  writer  in 
iho  Comhiif)^  that  of  those  people  who  form  their  judgment  of  barristers 
bom  originiil  sources  of  information,  and  not  from  novels  and  the  like,  the 
graater  part  derive  their  ideas  from  the  cases  which  are  reported  at  length 
ia  ike  newspapers,  which  are  not  the  really  common,  or  the  really  important 
f  irt — mercantile  causes  of  all  kinds,  bond  fide  questions  about  dispositions 
ef  pro|)erty  and  the  like,  "  possessing  no  interest  for  the  general  public  ; " 
bat  nitb«r  ^  matters  of  a  slightly  scandalous  kind — ^actions  for  libel,  assault, 
■Bjfnetfoo,  or  breach  of  promise  of  marriage — actions  by  fraudulent  bill- 
dttoounteni — ^horse-causea,  in  which  whole  days  are  spent  in  complicated 
pojury — ^and,  in  fact,  every  suit  which  could  be  classed  under  the  general 
title  of  Fool  V.  Knave,^* 

There  is  one  part  of  a  cross-examining  connsera  duties  which  may 
ttcfnlly  be  made  the  subject  of  further  remark,  and  on  wMch,  fortu- 
nately, it  is  open  to  us  to  borrow  from  Mr.  Stephen's  work  already  referred 
tow  I  mean  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses  to  tlicir  credit.  "  The 
CMe,"  SB  Mr.  Stephen  says,  "  is  one  of  conflicting  interests.  The  interest 
of  the  public  *'  (he  is  speaking  of  criminal  cases  only,  but  the  public  is 
•liD  inleittted  in  the  equitable  decision  of  civil  cases)  "  is  that  juries 
ilioold  have  all  the  materials  which  arc  requisite  to  the  formation  of  a 
judgment.    The  interest  of  the  witnesses  is  that  their  character  and 
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the  liistory  of  their  past  Uvea  should  be  respected.  Questions  relating  to 
the  credit  of  witnesses  are  frerjuentiy  most  material,  and  this  may  be  the 
cfiae,  not  only  when  the  matters  are  relevant,  but  when  they  are  irrelevant 
to  the  matter  at  issue."  In  tliese  cases  (accordiDg  to  Str,  Stephen)  they 
ought  to  he  asked.  "  On  the  other  hand,  tliey  may  be  net;dless  and  cruel 
to  the  last  degree.  Suppose  a  (^se  rested  principally  on  the  oath  of  a  single 
person,  who  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  had  made  fiimilar  charges  oa 
former  occasions,  that  the  persons  so  charged  had  been  acquitted,  that  he 
had  himself  been  tried  and  punished  for  extorting  money  by  threats  of 
accusation,  would  not  all  this  he  deciaive  of  the  case  at  issue  ?  Yet  not 
a  word  of  it  would  be  relevant  to  that  particular  charge.  Oft  the  other 
hand,  if  a  woman  prosecuted  a  man  for  picking  her  pocket,  it  would  be 
monstrous  to  inquire  whetlier  she  had  not  had  an  illegitimate  child  ten 
years  before,  though  circumstaacea  might  exist  which  miglit  render  such  an 
inquiry  necessary*  For  instance,  she  might  owe  a  grudge  to  the  person  against 
whom  the  charge  was  brought  on  account  of  circumstances  connected  with 
such  a  transaction,  and  have  invented  the  charge  for  that  reason.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  lay  down  a  positive  rule  distinguishing  cases  like  the 
first  from  cases  like  the  second  of  those  instances  .  ,  ,  .  A  wide  discretion  *' 
is  necessarily  left  **  in  the  hands  both  of  the  bar  and  of  the  beach."  Taking 
into  oonaideratioa  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases,  wc  ahall  probably  come 
to  this  conclusion,  amongst  others,  viz.  that  it  is  not  the  mere  materiality 
or  immateriality  of  the  question  which  will  be  decisive  of  its  propriety ; 
but  that  this  also  must  he  considered — whetherj  even  if  it  be  in  one  sense 
worth  while  to  put  it,  it  is  on  the  whole  worth  while  to  put  it,  regard 
being  had  to  the  degree  in  which  it  aflfects  the  value  of  the  evidence,  to 
the  pain  which  it  is  Hkoly  to  inflict  upon  the  witness,  and  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  interest  at  stake  between  the  parties,  be  they  crown  and  prisoner, 
or  ordinary  civil  litigants.  It  is  -well  (for  more  than  one  reason)  to  observe 
tliat  although  a  barrister  who  is  a  man  of  honour,  and  wishes  honestly  to 
discharge  his  duty,  may  often  be  obhged,  by  his  instructions,  to  ask  most 
painful  questions,  yet  he  may  greatly  alleviate  the  pain  which  he  inHicts,  by 
withdrawing  the  apparent  imputation  if  the  answer  given  is  a  plain  denial, 
and  by  apologiziug  for  the  pain  which  he  has  caused.  Most  people  will 
throughout  agree  with  Mr.  Stephen  when  he  says,  ^'  An  advocate  is  bound 
in  honour  (it  appears  to  me)  to  take  this  course  when  a  witness  positively 
denies  the  imputation  suggested  by  the  question,  unless  he  has  strong 
grounds  to  disbelieve  the  denial ;  '*  and  that  "  so  far  from  injuring  a 
witness's  chaiaclcr,  a  question  asked,  answered^  and  apologized  for  in  tliis 
manner  may  put  an  end  to  slanderous  rumours,  which  had  never  before 
ahown  theraselvea  openly ;  "  and  that  "if  an  apology  was  not  tendered 
freely,  the  judge  might  declare  that  in  his  opinion  it  ought  to  be  made, 
which  would  go  far  to  produce  the  8;ime  effect." 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  consider  what  are  the  advocate's  duties  in 
arguing  the  question,  whether  it  be  one  of  law  or  of  fact.  And  here  it 
mu£t  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  advocate  m  not  the  judge,     liis  office  is 
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(jU  already  sbited^  and  for  the  rensons  already  stated)  not  to  army  con- 
fiictiiig  probabilities  and  decidt;  between  them,  but  to  urge  as  forcibly  aa 
be  «a&  the  ai^giunents  on  one  side  of  the  question.  But  in  doing  this  it  is 
ooi  biA  duty  to  resort  to  sophiatry  or  false  logic,  We  are  all  of  ub, 
of  oouree,  CTcry  day^  continually  using,  consciously  or  unconsclctusly, 
aopbiatic^  argnmenta  on  one  subject  or  another  ;  and  all  that  can  reiison- 
aWy  bo  required  of  the  advocate  ia  that  he  shall  not  knowingly  do  so ; 
but  BO  much  may  reasonably  be  required.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  urge  in 
escose  that  the  advocate  is  but  the  mouthpiece  of  his  client,  and  thexefore 
imsipoDeible  for  the  language  or  the  arguments  which  he  advances. 
"  He  is  a  representative,  but  not  a  delegate*  He  gives  to  his  client  the 
benefit  of  his  learning,  his  talents,  and  his  judgment ;  but  all  tlirough  he 
never  forgets  (or  should  never  forget)  what  he  owes  to  himself  and  to 
oiliers.  If  he  be  the  advocate  of  an  individual,  and  retained  and  rem?*  • 
Iterated  (often  inadequately)  for  his  valuable  services,  yet  he  has  a  prior 
mud  perpetual  reUiiner  on  behalf  of  truth  and  justice ;  and  there  is  no 
crown  or  other  licence  which  in  any  cause,  or  for  any  party,  can  discharge 
Kim  Crom  that  primary  and  paramount  retainer."*  And  whenever  ho 
lllcrTii  a^ttgbt  of  his  Qwn  opinion  or  belief,  ho  ia  of  course  bound  to 
aoaeft  only  that  which  he  conscientiously  believes.  To  engage  an  advo- 
cate ia  not  to  suborn  a  false  witness.  But  probably,  as  a  general  rule, 
ttn  less  an  advocate  gives  of  his  own  opinions  or  beliefs,  the  better. 
Some  men  arc  fi'om  temperament  more  inclined  than  others  to  sympa- 
Cbi2«  with  and  believe  that  truth  and  justice  are  on  the  side  of  tlie 
cause  committed  to  them  ;  so  that  to  introduce  the  opinions  of  the 
respective  litigants^  counsel  must  t^nd  to  make  the  success  or  failure  of 
Ciilu^  party's  cause  in  some  measure  dependent  uj)on  an  uncertain  and 
iiceidecita]  condition.  Actual  lying,  wilful  misrepresentations,  we  may 
!■■  by  without  comment. 

There  ia  one  tiling  in  argument  (or  more  properly  in  persuasion) 
which  an  advocate  is  surely  bound  in  honour  to  avoid,  but  which,  never- 
tiiclns,  men  of  tlie  fairest  reputation  in  tlaeir  profession  sometimes  allow 
thcmBclvea  to  be  guilty  of — that  is,  influencing  the  jury  by  considerations 
nUeriy  Ibireign  to  tiie  case-  For  instance,  if  the  credit  of  a  witness  be 
ilB|ieaehed  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been  previously  convicted  of  some 
lieitioits  crime,  surely  it  is  hardly  honourable  to  try  and  get  the  jury  to 
believe  him  cut  of  compassion  I  Yet  men  of  good  standing  will  attempt 
tbifl.  If  the  queatioJi  were  indeed  one  of  generosity  or  harshness  towards 
H  fidlen  man,  then,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  right  and  praiseworthy  to  talk 
leeliogly  of  the  duty  of  charity,  but  when  the  fate  of  the  witness  is  in 
DO  way  dependent  on  the  issue,  but  iho  question  id  one  for  impartial 
dociaion  between  the  paitics,  sucli  eloquence  is  then  tlie  purest  clap-trap. 
And  it  is  no  excuse  for  such  devices  to  say  that  it  is  open  to  the  other 
^\^  to  set  the  balance  right  by  resorting  to  the  like  trickeiy  (for  no 
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other  word  can  be  used),  or  to  undo  tlie  ill  effect  produced  by  showing 
how  unfair  are  such  appeals  to  the  passions ;  for  if  tlie  effect  is  to  be 
undone,  why  produce  it  ?  And  if  the  other  side  are  to  resort  to  the  like 
devices,  what  security  can  there  remain  for  a  true  and  just  decision? 
The  one  Birople  test  for  all  ordinary  questions  of  right  and  wrong  in 
advocacy  ia  this :  "  Will  the  cauae  of  truth  be  advantaged,  supposing 
both  parties  resort  to  the  like  means  1  ** 

So  long  (it  is  well  to  observe)  as  an  advocate  conforms  to  this  test  by 
obeying  faithfully  tlie  above  and  similar  rulea  of  argument  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  it  ie  not  only  most  absurd,  but  it  is  most  unwse  on  the  port  of 
a  disinterested  public  to  blame  him  for  advancing,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  the  ailments  on  one  side  only  of  tho  question,  I  do  not  say 
"  unfair  '*  so  to  blame  him  :  for  barristerij  are  men  of  the  world,  and  we 
know  that,  "  wlien  men  are  men  of  the  world,  hard  words"  (if  undeserved) 
"  run  off  them  like  water  off  a  duck's  back  : "  but  I  do  say  "  roost 
unwise,"  since  every  word  of  disparagement  of  that  which  doea  not  merit 
it,  takes  from  the  weight  of  condemnation  lying  on  that  which  really 
deserves  reprehension.  Let  the  public,  then,  reserve  such  epithets  as 
''venal  eloquence"  for  an  employment  of  talents  to  which  they  justly 
apply. 

A  difficulty  will,  no  doubt,  be  started  here.  *'  Granting,"  it  will  be 
said,  **thnt  he  is  in  every  sense  a  faultless  advocate,  who,  his  like  plead- 
ing on  the  other  side,  pleads  in  such  a  way  that  the  right  side  (humanly 
speaking)  cannot  fail  to  triumph  ;  granting,  further,  that  if  two  advocates 
were  oppoae^l  to  each  other,  each  pursuing  with  equal  ability  the  course 
above  indicated,  the  truth  would  triumph  with  greator  certainty  in  this 
way  than  by  any  other ;  yet  an  advocate  is  not  justified  in  pleading  in 
this  partial  manner  when  his  opponent  is  inferior  to  him  in  ability." 
Not  a  very  practical  difficulty  this.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  smaller 
matters  get  the  amaller  men,  the  greater  matters  tlio  men  of  largest 
experience  and  ability-  And  a  difference  in  ability  may  seem  to  exist 
where  there  la  realJy  none :  want  of  brilliancy  is  often  compensated  by 
the  possession  of  faculties  less  conspicuous  but  more  effective.  Scarlett 
was  at  least  as  great  an  advocate  as  Brougham.  And  if  there  should  be, 
on  the  whole,  a  real  difference  in  the  ability  with  which  the  respective 
cauaei  are  conducted— if  the  one  is  done  justice  to  and  the  other  not — the 
client  has  probably  his  own  carelessness  to  blame  for  not  choosing  a  more 
proper  representative.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  client  is  bo  poor  as  to  be 
unable  to  secure  in  the  usual  way  the  services  of  an  able  advocate  ;  and 
when  the  case  does  occur,  the  bar  of  England  is  not  so  devoid  of  men  of 
spirit  and  honour  that  he  need  fear  to  want  assistance,  if  his  cause  be  just. 
But  though,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  an  advocate  can  rarely  be  required 
by  any  principle  to  relax  his  efforts,  or  to  do  part  of  the  work  which 
properly  falls  on  the  other  side,  yet  it  can  never  be  lawful  for  hira  to  take 
advantage  of  the  inexperience  of  an  opponent  by  resorting  to  means  of 
forwarding  his  caufie  wliich  he  would  ncrer  think  of  resorting  to  if  opposed 
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equal  in  ability.     Great  advocates  have  done  tliis,  but  swe\j  it  is 

lenlly  un -English  and  unfair. 

It  nittst,  bowcycr,  be  confedsed  that  although  these  one-Hided  conteu- 
tioDS  are  sound  in  principle,  and  work  well  in  practice  where  the  end  in 
view  is  to  arrive  at  impartial  truth,  yet  they  ai'e  scarcely  fitted,  without 
modification  (and  even  though  each  advocate  conformed  strictly  to  the 
theory  of  his  office)^  for  inquiries  where  to  arrive  at  absolute  truth  is  of 
Um  importaace  than  not  to  err  in  a  certain  direction :  and  this  is  the 
rcMOD  why  In  criminal  cases — where^  obviously,  it  is  of  greater  moment 
mat  to  convict  the  prisoner  if  innocent  than  to  ensure  his  conviction  if 
guilty — the  counsel  for  tlie  crown  is  required  not  only  to  abstain  from 
ftO  fiUw  argument  and  from  other  like  courses  fiom  which  no  good  can 
erer  ccmie,  and  which  the  counsel  in  civil  cases  also  arc  bound  to  avoid, 
btit  to  Jibate  somewhat  of  ids  cjtertions  in  urging  Bound  arguments,  and  to 
pcdot  out  to  a  considerable  extent  the  arguments  on  the  other  side.  The 
priaonerV  coun^,  on  the  other  hand,  is  allowed^  in  the  same  spirit 
of  moderation  towards  the  accused,  rather  a  wider  licence  than  is  con- 
ceded to  counsel  in  civil  coses :  subject  to  some  qualifications,  he  is 
•xpocted  to  take,  on  behalt'  of  his  client,  every  advantage  which  the 
fiw^  or  the  law  afford.  But  though,  speaking  broadly,  the  counsel  for  an 
acctxst'd  person  is  conaldorcd  justified  in  taking,  ou  behalf  of  hiii  cheat, 
•fVciy  advantage  which  the  facts  or  the  law  aiford,  ho  is  not  held  juatiiled 
by  the  opinion  of  the  bar,  any  more  than  by  that  of  the  public,  in 
directing  suspicion  iipon  an  innocent  person  when  he  knows  of  hia  client's 
guilt — AS  appeared  with  suiHcient  clearnei^  in  a  notable  case  that  occurred 
iOiii«  ycATB  ago. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  moral  code  of  the  Bar  is  a  most  interesting 
oaew  Yet  more  important  is  the  spirit  by  wliich  ita  membcra  are 
MiianatedL  True  and  weighty  are  those  old  words  of  Hooker :  *  **  If  they 
If  bich  employ  their  labour  and  travail  about  the  public  administration  of 
follow  it  only  oa  a  trade^  with  unquenchable  and  imconscionable 
**  "  foi»gain,  being  not  in  heart  persuaded  that  justice  is  God's  own 
and  themselvcf  his  agents  in  the  busincbs,  tlie  eentcucc  of  right, 
God*  own  verdict,  and  themselves  his  priests  to  deliver  it,  forraalitiea  of 
justice  do  but  smother  right,  and  tliat  which  was  necessarily  ordained  for 
Um  ooimuon  good  is,  through  shameful  abuse^  made  the  cause  of  common 
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One  of  the  moat  Bingiilar  literary  revolutions  is  tliat  whicli  Has  beiallen 
the  great  modern  writers  who,  in  acfjmrin^^  their  fame,  used  as  an  inatm- 
ment  the  Latin  language.  Wc  are  not  thinking  now  of  men  who,  like 
Bacon,  Spinoza,  and  scores  of  others,  have  employed  Latin  as  a  natural 
naediiun  for  communicating  with  the  learned  on  philosophical  subjects ; 
nor  of  those  who,  like  Gray  or  Addison,  have  occasionally  produced  pieces 
in  professed  imitation  of  the  classical  writers.  We  are  thinking  of  that 
^rlier  race,  to  whom,  whatever  the  language  of  their  mothers  or  nraraej, 
Latin  was  practicxilly  the  language  of  their  lives;  who  wrote  in  it  whatever 
they  WTOte^  histories,  commentaries,  epigramSj  or  private  letters;  who 
formed  from  it,  and  the  Greek,  the  very  names  by  which  they  were 
known  throughout  Europe;  and  who  lived  and  corresponded  familiarly 
with  Danes,  Poles,  Portuguese,  Italians,  English,  on  the  common  basis  of 
the  use  of  a  classical  tongue,  and  the  study  of  the  classical  literature. 
That  these  men  performed  an  immense  service  to  our  modem  civilization 
no  competent  judge  will  deny.  But  while  enjoying  the  honey,  the  world 
has  forgotten  the  bees.  Age  by  age,  as  the  modem  languages  have 
developed  themselves,  and  the  modem  literatures  have  absorbed  the  riches 
of  the  past,  oblivion  has  slowly  gathered  over  the  founders  and  pioneers 
of  the  new  era.  Like  the  knight  mentioned  by  Froissart,  who  fcU  over- 
board from  a  galley,  imd  was  instantly  stink  by  hia  armour,  their  classical 
panoply  has  dragged  them  down.  So  it  has  been  with  Politian,  with 
Mariana,  with  Buchanan,  with  Muretua  ;  and  so  with  Erasmus,  who  had 
R  prouder  name  and  a  greater  popularity  than  them  all.  "What  we  propose 
to  do  on  this  occasion,  ia  simply  to  tell  the  general  reader,*  to  whom 
Erasmus  is  a  name  only,  what  manner  of  man  he  was  and  what  kind  of 
life  he  led ;  what  was  his  influence  on  the  modern  world,  and  what  his 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 

By  race  Erasmus  was  one  of  the  great  Teutonio  stock,  and  always 
held  it  the  chief  success  of  his  life  that  he  had  raised  the  condition  of 
literature  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps,  and  enabled  "Germans"  to 
dispute  with  Italians  that  supremacy  in  scholarship  which  more  recent 
ages  have  conceded  to  them  in  music.  But  if  he  was  "  a  German,"  as  he 
fiomctimes  calls  himself,  in  this  sense^  ho  was  more  strictly  a  Dutchman  or 
Netherlander,  and  was  bom  a  subject  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgimdy,  to  whom 
Holland  had  passed  by  an  heiress  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  fifleenth  century. 
The  circumstances  of  hia  birth  were  romantic  ;  and  the  life  of  liis  fatlicr, 
Gerard,  has  been  made  in  our  own  age  the  subject  of  a  romance.  Gerard 
belonged  to  a  respectable  middle-class  family  at  Gouda^  about  twelve 
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ttillea  from  Rotterdam,  oh  the  way  to  Utrecht, — a  decayed  old  town  with  a 
great  gxUfiS-growD  square,  still  vmitid  by  the  tourist  for  the  sake  ef  some 
piinted  glaas  in  its  principul  church.  He  was  a  man  of  good  education 
ms  the  times  went,  and  hod  much  of  the  wit  and  liveliness  which  after- 
ivmrdB  diAtiDguished  his  son — too  much  of  it  for  a  certain  Margaret, 
^y^^tfT  of  a  physician  at  Seveubergen  in  Brabant,  who  became  a  mother 
by  him  without  waiting  till  ahe  had  become  his  wife.  But  tlie  case  was 
not  ftn  ordinary  one.  She  was  of  liis  own  class.  He  had  solemnly 
ai£»nced  himself  to  her,  and  he  would  have  married  her  but  for  a  base 
stratagem  of  which  they  were  the  victijus.  Hia  relations,  unwilling  that 
he  should  fulEl  his  promises,  wrote  to  him  at  Home,  where  he  was  pushing 
Lia  fortune,  that  Margaret  was  dcatl.  In  a  fit  of  des|jair,  and  j^rhaps  of 
remorse,  he  took  religious  vows,  and  raised  up  an  impassablo  barrier 
between  them«  On  his  return  to  Holland  and  discovery  of  the  cheat, 
be  and  Margaret,  without  living  as  husband  and  wife,  still  did  their  duty 
by  tlietr  offspring.  They  lived  till  Gerard  Gerardi,  or  Dcsiderius 
Knimus  (as  he  called  himself  by  a  kind  of  classical  pun  on  liis  Dutch 
naniefi),  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  and  left  him  some  mean^,  which 
his  guardians  administered  with  base  dishonesty.  Few  great  men  hare 
had  such  a  constant  struggle  with  adverse  fortune — beginning,  one  may 
aay,  at  the  cradle — as  this  great  Kestorer  of  Letters,  Conservative  Re- 
Dbrmer,  and  First  Scholar  of  a  memorable  age. 

Uo  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  either  in  1465  or  1467 — we  ourselves 
iDclicic  to  accept  tlio  former  dat^, — and  the  prosperous  sea-port  still 
chcTishes  in  its  market-place  the  brazen  seventeenth-century  stiitue  of 
liini,  which  looks  so  quaint  in  its  cap  and  gown  among  iVuit-Bt^iHa  and 
cabi'agc-Btalls  and  barges  gliding  along  green  canals.  A  delicate  and  quiet 
boy  with  yellow  hair  and  blue  eyes,  he  must  have  been  a  pretty  sight 
on  his  way  to  ftchool  at  Gouda — as  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  of  Utrecht 
— *a  a  youthful  student  at  Deventer,  He  loved  his  studies  early,  barba- 
lOUS  as  were  the  books  then  in  use ;  and  his  weak  health  tended  to  keep 
him  aliached  to  them,  and  withdrawn  from  the  noise  and  convivialities 
of  a  j<«lly,  but  rough  and  uncultivated  people.  Nature  liad  made  him  a 
niAO  Ckf  letters  ;  circumstances  compelled  him  to  become,  sorely  against 
his  will — first  a  monk,  and  then  a  priest.  The  author  of  TrUtram  Shandt/ 
was  not  more  unlike  Mr.  Stiggins,  the  author  of  Peter  Fltfrnley's  Letters 
WW  not  more  unlike  Mr.  Chadband,  tlian  Erasmus  was  unlike  the 
average  friar,  monk,  or  prieat  of  that  day.  His  constitution  was  peculiarly 
unfitted  for  the  monastic  life,  either  in  its  grave  or  gay  aspects,  to  begin 
with.  He  required  to  eat  frequently  in  small  quantities,  and  could  not 
bear  an  alternation  of  fasting  with  feasting.  He  had  a  particubr  dis- 
Itlab  for  fish.  He  only  slept  well  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  and 
If  he  was  once  disturbed  could  not  compose  himself  again  for  hours. 
Uis  natural  piety  was  strong,  or  certainly  not  deficient,  but  ceremonies 
l<ired  and  wearied  him  ;  while  the  heavy  h^i  and  "prolix  coinpota- 
xl^M,**  a>   he   ctdls    tLom,   with  which  the   inhabitants   of  monasteries 
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refreshed  themselves  after  the  routine  of  their  life,  were  equally  little  to 
hiB  taste.  What  he  mainly  liked  was  study,  aad  a  quiet  chat  (well 
DUt  of  draughts)  over  a  fiober  cup  of  burgundy  with  men  of  wit  and 
Bcbolar^hip.  Ilowever,  what  with  the  bullying  of  his  giiiirdians 
and  of  the  monks  of  Stein  near  Gouda,  where  he  went  on  probation,  and 
spent  his  time  in  etudy,  he  was  induced  to  enter  the  order  of  Auguslinian 
Canons.  He  was  afterwards  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht 
Through  life,  he  continued  to  attack  in  all  his  books  the  custom  ci 
coercing  young  people  into  religious  houses.  He  ceased  to  wear  the 
habit  of  hia  own  order,  after  some  years;  and  when  he  became  dis- 
tinguished, he  always  preferred  a  salary  from  any  potentate  to  church 
preferment  of  the  same  value.  In  short,  he  was  a  kind  of  ecclesiastic 
unattached;  and  without  repudiating  liia  cloth^  preferred  the  life  and 
reputation  of  a  scholar.  But  this  good  came  from  his  eccleaiastical  trainiog 
and  position, — that  he  spoke  writh  authority  when  lashing  ecclesiastical 
altuses,  and  that  he  was  led  to  apply  his  talents  for  learning  to  a  new 
and  sensible  theology — bearing  such  fruits  as  his  famous  edition  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament— and  the  influence  of  which  has  been  felt  in 
Europe  ever  since. 

At  Stein  Erasmiis  remained  for  some  time,  hating  the  plae^  and 
conaoling  himself  with  literature.  He  knew  his  Terence  and  Horace  by 
heart  very  early  ;  and  early  acquired  the  mastery  of  a  Latinity  quite 
unlike  the  imitative  classical  purism  of  the  southern  scholars,  but  free, 
vigorous,  and  graphic.  He  got  away  from  Stein  at  last,  under  the  protec- 
ttou  of  a  Bishop  of  Cambray,  who,  having  an  eye  on  a  cardinal's  hat, 
wanted  a  good  Latinist  to  take  to  Rome  with  him  as  secretary.  But  the 
scheme  came  to  nothing,  and  the  bishop  advised  Erasmus  to  go  to  Paris 
and  Btudy  at  the  University,  promising  him  a  stipend,  which  was  badly 
paid  or  not  paid  at  all.  This  was  his  first  experience  of  patmoage — one 
of  the  man  of  learning's  moat  constant  but  often  most  dismal  and  uncertain 
reaourcos  at  that  time.  He  lived  in  Montagu  College  at  Paris,  faring 
miserably,  eating  musty  eggs,  drinking  bad  water,  and  sleeping  in  a  vile 
atmospbcre.  Here  he  seems  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  eu^liest 
English  patron  and  friend,  "William  Blount  fourth  Lord  Montjoy,  who 
settled  a  ptiasion  of  a  hundred  crowns  on  him,  and  who  suggested  to  him 
liis  first  visit  to  this  country  in  1498.  The  previous  year  he  had  been 
in  the  Low  Countries,  at  the  castle  of  another  great  friend,  Ann, 
Marchioness  of  Vere  or  Weer.  England  gave  him  at  onoe  a  whole  little 
band  of  friends  :  Thomas  More,  Colet  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Grocyn,  one 
of  the  first  men  who  introduced  Greek  at  Oxford,  Linacre,  and  eo  on. 
He  lived  a  good  deal  at  Oxford  during  this  visit,  and  studied  hard  at 
Greek,  of  which  he  knew  very  little  before  he  was  thirty,  and  which  he 
learned  entirely  by  his  own  industry.  The  wanderings  he  went  through 
all  this  time  are  wondcriul  to  contemplate.  We  find  him  at  Oxford, 
London,  Paris,  Orleans,  Tournay,  driven  from  one  place  by  plague,  from 
imother  by  poverty,  journeying  always  on  miserable  Rosiaantesj  wfaioti 
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^^pl  ^owTi  with  him  in  the  winter's  mud  Bomclimes ;  and  in  perpetual 
WSf  of  being  robbed,  though  often  hardly  worth  robbing.  Once,  he 
leDA  a  corrospondent  how,  when  his  screw  broke  down  with  him,  he  made 
ft  TOW  to  8t.  Paul  that  if  he  helped  him  out  of  this  scrape,  he  would 
write  ft  commentary  on  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Anotber  time,  he 
iured  a  horse  at  Amiens,  to  go  to  Paria  in  company  with  an  Englijh- 
|M||b  and  soon  found  that  the  man  from  whom  he  had  hired,  and 
^^m  WOQt  with  them,  meant  to  rob  them  on  the  first  opportunity. 
^^K  poor  Bcholar  hod  to  watch  every  movement  of  tlio  rasca),  and  lay 
^Hb:  in  the  double-bedded  room  where  thoy  passed  the  night,  till  near 
HftjGgfat,  when  he  roused  up  the  houae,  and,  descending,  found  the  rascal's 
worm  ready  eaddled  to  have  cjlrried  him  off  if  his  plan  had  succeeded. 
gPiia  was  one  of  the  ordinary  adventuroa  of  that  rough  time.  When 
^■piiia  quitted  England  at  the  close  of  the  H98  visit,  the  Custom  House 
MBover  seized  twenty  pounds  he  had  with  him — ^the  exportation  of  coined 
money  having  been  ibrbidden  by  Henry  VII.  He  apeaks  of  thia  disaster 
na  "a  ehipwreck;  *'  and  to  a  poor  fellow  in  hia  position,  who,  when  he  got 
n  little  money,  bought  first  Greek  booka  and  then  clothes,  a  shipwreck  it 
yrtm,  Oa  «ttch  occasions,  there  was  nothiog  for  it  but  downright  sturdy 
bpgging  from  his  patrons  and  friends.  There  is  a  letter  of  his  from 
Orleans  in  1500  to  one  Jacobus  Battus,  a  faithful  brother -scholar,  and 
henchman,  in  which  he  fairly  cudgels  him  into  pressing  tlie  Lady  Wecr 
for  pecuniary  help.  **  You  must  excuse  my  modesty  to  her/*  says  he, 
"ia  amiable  words,  since  my  disposition  won't  mffer  me  to  open  my 
to  her  myself.  Ton  must  tell  her  that  I  ara  in  the  greatest 
from  the  expense  of  this  Orleans  flight.  ....  Itiily  is  the  fittest 
/lace  for  a  man  to  take  the  title  of  doctor ;  and  Italy  cannot  be  vii<it£il  by 
delicate  man  without  a  good  aum  of  money,  especially  if  his  literary 
DUtation  makea  it  impossible  for  him  to  live  in  a  shabby  style.  Show 
Jiow  much  more  honour  I  am  likely  to  bring  by  my  litemture  to  her, 
those  other  theologians  whom  she  feeds.  For  tliey  preach  mere  com- 
I  write  what  will  live  Cir  ever.  Thty,  trilling  in  an  illiterate 
heard  in  a  church,  here  and  there ;  my  booka  will  be  read  by 
by  Greeks,  by  every  nation  in  the  whole  world.  There  are  plenty 
ttslearaed  theologians  everywhere,  but  the  like  of  me  ia  only  found  in 
Dfine  of  many  ages — tinlesa  **  (he  breaks  off)  **  you  object  to  lying  a 
hit  in  the  caxise  of  a  friend  I  "  Through  all  thia  comic  braggadocio — 
ic  eridence  of  an  inherent  cheerfulness  which  misery  might  damp  but 
cniaLed — ^we  sec  a  proud  self-confidence  and  courage  whioh  waa 
imn's  greatne«9.  He  waa  now  not  only  studying  Greek,  and 
^%lr  his  edition  of  St.  Jerome,  but  he  was  bringing  out  the 
cnBest  impression  of  hia  Adagia — that  famous  coUecdon  of  proverbs, 
irhich  firet  ftiUy  revcaletl  to  Europe  the  Buperiority  of  his  learning  and 
w.  The  form  of  thia  book  (which  occupies  a  folio  to  itself  in  the  great 
'den  edition  of  hii  Optra  Omnia)  is  such  as  to  give  the  freest  play  to  his 
^t  and  leading.    He  takes  up  any  proverb — Quoi  homines^  tot  senUntm^ 
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Quid  cam  €t  halneof — or  whatever  cbe  it  may  be;  explains  its  meaning 
and  flignilicance  with  ample  illustration  from  the  whole  classical  literature, 
and  then,  if  in  the  humour,  makes  it  the  text  for  Bome  pleasant  little 
disquisition  on  the  applications  which  may  be  made  of  it  to  his  own  time, 
Aocordingiy,  much  of  hia  most  important  teaching  occurs  in  the  Adugia* 
On  Ihilce  bdlum  inexpertiSf  for  instancCj  he  hag  as  pretty  a  little  plea 
against  wiu',  both  from  the  Christian  and  common-sense  poizits  of  view, 
ever  was  mafle  by  a  public  writer.     All  the  satire  and  all  the  re&Bomng  of] 
modern  times  is  anticipated  in  it.     For  Erasmus  was,  above  all^  the  man 
who  did  most  to  supersede  the  old  feudal  way  of  looking  at  things,  whether 
as  matters  of  argument  or  sentiment,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  peculiar' 
modern  spirit, — utilitarifm,  practical,  tolerant,  and  business -Like.     He  if-] 
the  bridge  which  connects  the  classical  mind — christianized  in  the  proceatf] 
—with   tlie   mind  of  the  nineteenth  century;    and  is  thuf*,   at  once,  a 
Christian  Horace,  and  a  Thackeray  or  Sydney  Smith  of  Henry  Vlil.'s 
time,  with  profounrl  erudition  into  the  bargain.     Apart,  however,  from 
its   sense   and   satire,   its   ridicule   of  tyrants,    fanatics,   and   fools,    the 
Adagia  hxu  an  historical  value.     Erasmus  has  scattered  up  and  down  it 
curious  little  personal  reminiscences,  and  biographiaU  sketches  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  noticas  of  Rodolphus  Agricola,  of  Wolsey,  of  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  (to  whose  natural  eon  he  was  tutor  when  in  Italy),  of  the  Aldi, 
the  famous  printers  of  Venice,  of  the  Frobens,  the  famous  printera  of 
Basle.     There  is  a  httle   sketch   of  the   Dutch   character   under  Aurts 
Batavay  which  has  an   historical  value,  and   is   one   of  many 
throwing  light  on  the  condition  of  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteen! 
century.     Erasmus  sometimes  quizzed  hia  Dutch  countrymen,  but  had 
sincere  respect  for  their  good  nature  and  good  sense.     All  his  objections 
to  them,  indeed,  resolved  themselves  hiio  these — ^tbat  they  liked  learning 
too  little,  imd  tlmt  they  liked  liquor  too  much. 

The  Adatjia  appeared  in  its  earliest  shape  (for  it  was  much  enlai^ged 
in  subsequent  editions),  at  Paris,  in  1500,  and  waa  derlicated  to  our 
countryman  Lord  Montjoy.  Next  year  Erasmus  issued  his  treatise,  the 
Militis  Chriatiaiii  Euchiridiojtf  a  manual  of  Christian  piety  from  his 
favourite  point  of  view,  as  something  practical,  humane,  charitable,  and 
moderate.  Loyola  complained  that  this  l>ook  chilled  hia  devotion,  and 
there  are  religious  people  detesting  Loyola  and  all  his  sons,  to  whom  its 
want  of  •*  unction  "  would  probably  be  equally  distasteful.  But  Erasmus 
hated  all  extremes,  and  wrote  to  men  of  sense  and  literature.  So  we 
find  him  serving  the  cause  of  reformation  before  the  Reformation  had 
b^^a,  in  his  own  honest,  lively  fashion,  and  preaching  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  with  a  cheorful  flowing  wit*  *'  Many  people,"  he  says,  "  count 
how  many  services  they  are  at  every  day ;  and  as  if  this  was  the  chief 
thing,  and  as  if  they  owed  nothing  further  to  Clirist,  they  walk  out  of  ttie 

church,  and  resume  their  former  morals You  are  sprinkled 

with  holy  water,  but  what's  the  good  of  that,  if  you  don't  wash  away  the 
inner  dirt  &om  your  soul  ?     You  worship  the  saints,  and  like  to  touch 
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tlieir  rdicB,  biit  yon  despise  the  best  thinga  tbey  have  left  behind  thera — the 
examples  of  their  pure  lives.  No  worship  ia  more  grateful  to  Mary  than 
inutatiiig  her  humility.  .  .  .  You  think  it  a  great  thing  to  be  buried 
in  the  cowl  of  Francis,  but  a  dresa  like  his  will  do  you  no  good  when  you 
llfQ  deadyif  your  morals  have  been  diilereot  from  his  when  living."  .  .  , 
And  so  he  goes  on,  with  many  an  antitheais  which  scema  easy  to  ua  noWf 
but  tlie  oeed  of  whtcli  then  was  about  to  plunge  Euro[»e  into  the  greatest 
oC  modern  revoludocus.  What  Eraamua  contributed  to  the  Reformation 
was  iight  rather  than  heat^  but  the  one  was  as  much  wanted  as  the  other. 
Il  was  an  intellectual  aa  w^ll  as  a  spiritual  movement,  and  he  was  Itn 
chief  intellect.  Already  the  bigota  had  begun  to  suspect  Hteraturei  and 
to  preach  up  ignorance  aa  a  port  of  reh'gion.  But  the  answer  of  Erasmus 
was  constant — that  literature  would  prove  to  be  religion's  best  friend — and 
iki»  was  the  fight  of  his  life.  The  Enchiridion  was  only  one  of  many 
reltgictis  treatises  of  his,  which  were  translated  into  every  language  of 
Europe. 

lid  mado  a  second  visit  to  England  in  1505-6,  when  he  was  intro* 

dnceil   to  Warham,  who   held   the   archbishopric  of    Canterbury   from 

1503  to  1532,  one  of  his  firmest  friends.     And  now  he  realized  an  early 

ambition,  a  loog-cheriahed  dream  :  ho  went  to  Italy,  and  took  hia  doctor's 

d«gre«.      Ilahan  scholars  ranked  then  as  Italian  singers  do  now;   and 

though  Erasmus  and  others  on  our  side  of  tLe  Alps  were  beginning  to 

Iiis  superiority,  the  advantages  of  a  degree  from  the  morning-land 

M)g  were  undeniable-     Thiity  years  later,  when  a  young  Scotch 

achoiar,  Florence  Wilson,  waited  on  Cardinal  Sadolet,  the  cardinal  was  as 

much   astonished  by  his  flowing  and  elegant  Latin   as  if  he  hud  been 

hotan^rued  by  his  mule.     It  was  Erasmus  who  first  mado  it  absurd  for  the 

t  ■  -outhern  Europe  to  call  the  men  of  the  North  barbarians  ;  though 

..m   seems  to  have  lasted  for  some  time  after  its  absurdity  was 

proved^     He  took  his  degree  at  Turin,  and  fixed  his  first  residence  at 

Bologna.     A  curious  accident  that  befel  him  here  determined  him  to  get 

lid  of  his  monastic  garb.     The  physicians  who  attended  plague  cases  were 

1  to  wear  a  white  cloth  from  the  shoulder,  tliat  people  might 

-  ni  in  the  streets,  and  the  dress  of  Erasmus  was  so  like  that  of  a 

plague  physician,  that  some  young  men  whom  he  approached  too  near 

abused  and  nearly  stc>ned  him.    He  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  use  of 

his  religions  habit  &om  Pope  Julius  II.,  which  was  confirmed  afterwards 

'  \. ;  and  henceforth  he  dressed  like  ono  of  the  secular  clergy  in  the 

(1  wjber,  but  not  grotesque  attire  so  familiar  to  us  on  the  canvas 

lit  Molbein  and  Durer.     He  lived  for  some  time  at  Venice,  where  Aldus 

Mantitius  brought  out  for  him  a  second  edition  of  the  Adayia,  and  intro- 

doecd  him  to  the  eminent  scholars  and  friends  of  scholars  of  the  city.     Ife 

teiiiicd  also  at  Padua  and  Sienna,  and  was  at  Rome  in  March,  150S.   The 

ffi^mi^ltt  were  kind,  and  liberal  oOers  were  made  to  induce  him  to  fi-X  his 

|«nitanont  residence  in  Italy.     But  Uiough  always  glad  of  help,  he  had  a 

ditad  of  anything  Uke  permanent  dependence  and  restraint.     Besides, 
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about  1509,  when  Henry  VTIL  cajiie  to  the  throne,  hia  English  friends 
were  anxious  that  he  should  once  more  try  his  Juck  here*  He  crossed 
the  Rhsetian  Alps,  came  north  by  the  Rhine,  looked  in  upon  Ma  Mends 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  reached  London — going  first  to  Blackfriara 
McBMstery^  and  tlieii  to  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  at  Chelsea.  He 
had  begiiiled  the  long  journey — much  of  it,  as  tiBual,  performed  on  horee- 
bock — by  meditating  his  ihmoua  satire,  the  Encomium  Moritry  or  Pmift 
of  F'oUyf  which  ho  wrote  in  a  few  days  after  hia  arrival.  Folly,  in  this 
ironical  piece,  makes  a  long  speech  to  prove  her  importance  in  the  system 
of  lite,  hj  showing  how  great  her  power  is,  and  how  insipid  the  world 
would  be  without  the  seasoning  which  she  Bupplic?s.  "  Don't  you  see,'* 
■he  says,  *'  that  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
or  to  arduous  buBineBS,  get  old  in  their  very  youth ;  whereas  the  fool  is 
fat,  neat,  and  comfortable,  and  will  never  feel  any  inconvenience  of 
old  age,  unleaa  tlie  contagion  of  some  wise  man  should  gpoil  him  ?  " 
How  much,  she  argues,  is  addtrd  to  htiman  enjoyment  by  conceit,  thought- 
leiBoe^a,  and  the  Bcorea  of  other  forma  of  folly  !  And  slie  goes  on  to 
enumerate  many  a  specimen  of  it, — national  hraggingj  and  pride,  like  that 
of  the  Itidiaufi  in  their  Bupcrior  civilization,  of  the  French  in  their  fine 
manners,  of  the  Scotch  in  ancient  birth  and  dialectics ;  pompous  funerals; 
the  exceases  of  monkery ;  the  crasgnesa  of  the  prevailing  superstitions. 
Of  course,  these  last-mentioned  evils  are  ridiculed  with  a  peculiar  gusto 
and  liveliness*  Folly  admits  that  it  would  be  perhaps  best  to  pass  over 
the  theologians  in  silence,  "  as  a  race  of  men  wonderfiilly  siiperciliouB  and 
irritable/'  and  who  would  probably  attack  her  with  six  huntlred  propo- 
sitions, and  force  her  to  retreat  under  pain  of  being  declared  "  a  heretic, **'■-• 
"  for  with  that  thunderbolt,*'  adds  she,  "  they  are  in  the  habit  of  terrifying 
those  whom  they  do  not  like."  But  she  cannot  resist  a  playful  exposure  of 
their  iutolcrable  pedantries  and  prolixities,  their  discussions  on  abstruse 
points,  such  as  "  what  would  Peter  have  consecrated  if  he  had  consecrated 
at  the  time  that  Christ  was  on  the  cross  ?  "* — their  "  notions,"  "  relations,** 
*'  formalitiofl,"  "  quiddities," — and  scholastic  questions  which  the  apostles 
themaelvea  could  hardly  have  understood  without  a  fresh  inspiration. 
The  apoBtles,  Folly  goes  on,  making  herself  the  mouthpiece  of  Erasmus's 
wisdom,  baptized  ;  biit  they  never  taught  anywhere  what  was  the  **  formal, 
material,  efficient  and  final  cause  "  of  baptism.  They  adored,  but  in  the 
spirit — and  not  a  Httle  conventional  image  of  Christ  drawn  on  a  wall* 
They  exhort  to  good  works,  but  they  do  not  distingmah  between  the  opm 
operans  and  the  opus  opcratum.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  tlie 
8cotiats  and  Occamists  and  Albertists  were  sent  to  fight  against  the  Turks 
and  Saracens  instead  of  ivag^ing  a  useless  war  amongst  themselves.  And 
BD  the  literary  reformer's  war  in  the  cause  of  a  rational  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity goes  on.  Satire  was  never  applied  to  higher  purposes,  or  vfi\h 
more  important  reaulta.  It  is  of  a  pleasant  kind,  too,  the  satire  of 
Erasmus — a  wholesome  vinegar  from  a  good  grape.  There  is  nothing 
ferocious  about  it,  for  he  was  essentially  genial  and  bumaz;^ ;  and  hence 


^^B  vras  leas  inconslgt^ncy  in  hia  refufiing  to  act  ^ith  the  thorrough-gomg 
PIBatits  of  abuses  than  there  would  have  been  if  he  hod  been  a  harsher 
Imd  aeverer  type  of  maD.  His  aim  was  to  reform  the  Church /rtmi  within, 
ftnd  to  reform  it  from  tlic  point  of  view  of  a  humanist  or  lorer  of  letters, 
vaiber  tbiui  from  that  of  a  preaclier. 

■|At  thij  time  Erasmus  remained  in  England  for  three  or  four  years 
pffty  continuously,  and  profeasod  Divinity  and  Greek  at  Cambridge,     We 
^nd  him  grumbling  nt  tbe  Cambridge  beer,  and  asking  his  correspondent 
to  send  him  some  wine^  which  must  on  no  account  be  sweet,  the  gout 
being   now   looming  in  the  future  we  suppose.     There  was  frequently 
lilflguc   flying  about;  living  was  expensive,  and  there  was  little  money 
lo  be  made  by  his  lectures.     Archbishop  Warham  was  still  kind ;  his 
ifiiendsbip  with  More^  Colet,  and  othera  of  our  nation  remained  unbroken; 
mod  ho  laboured  at  his  Greek  Testament  and  Jerome^  imder  circumstances 
Abotat  9m  iaTourable  as  he  had  anywhere  hitherto  foimd  them.      Still 
pEoglaiid  did  not  seem  likely  to  fiimish  him  a  permanent  provision,  though 
lie  had  a  pension  which  he  had  taken  instead  of  a  benefice  from  the 
Primate;  and  the  prices  of  ever}'thing  were  rising  in  the  prospect  of  war* 
The  scholar  therefore  prepared  to  move  his  tent,  and  in  the  summer  of  1514 
IWeat  off  to  the  Low  Countries,  which  had  now  come  under  the  dominion 
^  the  House  of  Hapsburg.     The  first  edition  of  his  Ch*eek  Testament  was 
booa  making  its  way  with  the  applause  of  the  learned  and  liberal,  but  to 
ihe  great  disgust  of  many  a  bigot.     Leo  the  I'cnth,  however,  in  two  Papal 
ybricAp  approved  Erasmus's  labours,  and  this  high  sanction  was  of  great 
nerrice  to  him  in  the  stormy  times  which  followed.     For  the  Keformation 
ynM  now  beginning  to  [loaB  from  the  region  of  intellect  into  the  region  of 
•ctloQ;  from  thought  into  deed ;  from  literature  into  politics.     The  curtain 
Ittdtiflcn  for  the  Lutheran  tragedy,  as  it  was  the  faaluon  to  call  it  ;  and 
who  had  looked  forward  to  an  easy  and  lettered  old  age,  soon 
to  find  that  his  last  years  wei'e  to  be  as  troubled  as  his  early  ones. 
durlea  the  Fifth  made  him  a  councillor,  and  endowed  him  with  a  salary* 
At  fcr  18  fame  is  concei'ned,  he  had  his  heart's  content  of  it     Ills  editions 
of  Others  and  classics,  his  occasional  treatises,  his  delightful  Colloqitia  and 
■dnunbli^  Ciecronianu«j  were  received   with  the  applause  and  wonder  of 
Bnrope.     lie  was  called   the  "  Cicero  of  Germany,"  the  **  Champion  of 
Oood  Letters/'  and  by  a  score  of  other  fine  names.     Invitations  to  different 
oraairiet  poured  in  on  him,  and  so  strong  was  the  bond  of  unity  created 
^  t  common  language  and  literature  in  Europe,  that  a  man  like  Eraaraus 
taigU  feel  himself  as  much  at  home  in  Rome  as  in  London,  in  Friburg 
■  •>  ia  Louvain.     But  now  began  a  new  scries  of  vexations.     In  the  great 

B  itniggle  which  had  commenced,  both  parties  claimed  him  for  their  own  ; 
^k  ft*  Lutherans  as  an  enemy  of  abuses,  the  orthodox  as  a  member  of 
^V  the  cljtirch.  Erasmus,  however,  had  in  his  heart  of  hearts  complete 
W  •Tttjailiy  with  neither,  though  he  had  some  sympathy  with  both.      lie 

■  ^fiihcsd  to  improve  the  church,  but  to  improve  it  on  the  existing  basis, 

P         tftd  nil  tamult  and  schism  was  utterly  hateful  to  his  nature.     He  was  a 
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moderate  man,  a  bookish  man,  a  liumourlst.  And  whUe  we  readily 
admit  that  hia  was  not  the  kind  of  stulF  of  which  heroes  and  martyrs  are 
made,  let  ua  be  careftil  to  insist  that  it  was  right  good  and  useful  stuff 
notwithstanding.  He  waa  not  secretly  a  Lutheran  pretending  to  be 
orthodox,  any  more  than  he  was  secretly  a  higot,  pretending  to  be  a 
reformer.  He  honestly  told  both  parties  from  the  beginning  that  he  held 
a  view  of  his  own,  independent  of  them,  and  that  he  should  continue  to 
serve  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  good  lettei-s  (it  was  one  and  the  same 
cause  in  his  eyes)  in  his  own  way.  For  instance^  we  have  him  writing 
to  Wolaey,  from  Antwerp,  in  May,  1518,  that  his  great  aim  has  been  to 
restore  literature  ;  that  literature  is  not  responsible  for  everything  that 
Luther  and  hia  followers  may  do;  that  ho  knows  little  of  Luther's  writings, 
though  he  bears  nothing  but  good  of  hia  life ;  that  the  violence  of  the 
Lutherans  may  injure  literature  by  provoking  a  reaction ;  and  that  his 
advice  to  Eohauus  Hessus,  and  Ulric  Ilutten,  and  Bcatus,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  always  was,  to  be  temperate  and  reasonable,  and  not  to  overload 
their  cause  with  uonecessary  materials  of  discord.  But  Erasmus  did  not 
hold  one  langimge  to  Wolsey,  and  another  language  to  Luther.  When 
Luther  wrote  to  him  from  Wittenberg^  in  March,  1519,  his  answer  was 
in  the  same  familiar  key,  "  The  people  here,"  he  says,  *'  persist  in 
calling  me  the  standard-bearer  of  your  party  ;  and  they  look  upon  your 
books  as  giving  ihera  a  handle  for  oppressing  sound  literature  in  tlie 
interests  of  the  majesty  of  theology,  which  they  value  much  more  highly 
than  they  do  Christ.  I  have  told  them  that  you  an;  quite  unknown  to  me, 
and  that  I  have  not  even  read  your  books,"  And  then  follows  what  waa  the 
cream  of  his  counsel  to  Luther  and  his  friends  always.  **  As  for  myself,  I 
reserve  myself  entire,  that  I  may  do  the  more  good  to  the  sound  letters 
reviving  amongst  us.  And  it  seema  to  me  that  more  good  may  be  done  by 
civil  modesty  than  by  violence.  So  Chriat  brought  the  world  imder  bis 
dominion,  So  Paul  abrogated  the  Judaic  law-  It  is  better  worth  while 
to  call  out  against  those  who  abuse  the  authority  of  the  pontiiis,  than 
against  the  pontifls  themselvea.  Schools  m*o  not  so  much  to  be  treated 
with  contempt,  as  recalled  to  more  eober  studies*  In  regard  to  things  too 
deeply  implanted  to  be  torn  out,  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  strong, 
argimientfi  rather  than  as&evemtions!."  All  this  was  at  least  consistent 
and  above-board.  If  it  was  "  trimming,"  it  was  the  honest  trimming  of  %i 
man  who  did  not  wish  to  capsize  the  common  Christian  boat.  An  Eras- 
mian  Reformation,  purging  the  Church  gmdually  without  breaking  its 
unity — instead  of  the  actual  Keformation,  with  it-j  divisions,  wars,  and, 
lasting  damage  to  the  unity  of  Germany  in  panicular^ — may  have  been 
impossible.  Many  are  probably  glad  that  things  took  the  course  they 
did^  instead.  But,  at  leaat,  it  was  an  honest  dream  as  iar  as  Erasmus 
was  concerned;  and  if  the  condition  of  ecclesiastical  Europe,  Papal 
or  Protestant,  is  everywhere  purer  now,  he  must  be  ci'odited  with  a 
noble  share  in  the  work.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  vulgar  tem- 
poral interests,  there  were  no  considerations  of  that  sort  which  could 


^^^^^         mmk  tar 

^^^B  Erasmus  to  one  aide  more  than  tb<?  other.  He  was  eure  of  a 
^^^leaii  audience,  whether  he  ^^Tote  from  Wittenberg  or  from  Louvaia. 
K!u!re  were  Protestant  princes  in  Germnny  ag  ready  to  give  him  the  little 
■e  needed  as  Charles  Y.  himself;  and  he  might  have  died  in  his  bed  as 
kiietly  as  Lutlier  or  Melanchthon. 

K     The  head-quartera  of  Erasmus  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Reforma- 

BDn — ^fix)m  1514,  indeed,  to  1522 — were  at  Lonvain — an  ancient  seat  of 

Bie  ciTilizaticni  of  the  NetherlandB^  much  affected  by  theologians.     lie 

■Mghi  more  about,  indeed,  when  he  wanted  a  little  recreation,  among  other 

Hd  cities  of  the  Netherlands^  Mechlin^  or  Brussels,  or  Antwerp; — cities, 

in  the  antique  parts  of  which,  with  their  lofly  gables,  and  spires,  and  rich 

onuuxieDtation,  faded  but  beautlftil^  it  is  so  easy  still  to  fancy  one^s  meet- 

iiig  tbe  grave,  worn  face,  liglitoned  by  airiest  humour,  of  the  dark-robed 

ButLouvain  was  his  head-quarters,  and  he  led  the  olil  life  there 

-working  like  a  day-labourer  at  fathers  and  classics ;  moistening  his  simple 

with  A  little  Burgundy,  chiefly  of  tlie  Beaune  kind ;  grumbling  at 

and  potentates  not  sufficiently  awake  to  the  claims  of  literature  ;  and 

ixDtaimng  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  all  parts  of  Europe.     We 

id  him  in  1519  thanking  a  good  abbot  who  had  sent  him  a  haunch  of 

\nimn  and  a  copy  of  Cj'prian,     But  there  were  theologians  of  a  different 

-men  stingy  with   their  venison   and  ignorant  of  Cyprian — who 

him  in  quite  another  way,     IVIiile  the  Lutherans  were  grumbling 

Erasmus  only  thought  of  himself,  the  bigots  were  fnrioua  with  him  as 

te  Qxase  of  all  the  Lutheran  mischief.     He  was  abused  in  the  pulpits  of 

ivain  itself  by  preachers  and  professors,  who,  as  he  playfully  observes, 

nothing  of  the  theologian  about  them  bot  the  purple  cap.     "  One  had 

cultivate   a   garden  than   literature  I  "   he   exclaims,   once,    in  a 

despondent  mood*     The  ignorance   of  these   children   of  darkness   was 

prodigious.      Many  of  them    held,   not    tn    the   Netherlands    only,  but 

in  England    and    everywhere   else,    that    there   was   something   impious 

in  editing  the  New  Testament  or  Jerome  at  ail.     They  thought  that  by 

rtrerting  to  early   MSS.,  Erasmus  was  departing  from  the  sacred  text, 

imtcad  of  going   nearer   to  what   the   sacred   text   actually  was  when 

MreittL     A  new  reading  was  a  blasphemy  in  their  eyes.     And  they 

oftai  declaimed  against  him,  without  reading  what  be  had  written  or  even 

Vang  able  to  read  it.      One  worthy  thought  that  St.  Paul  had  written  to 

^  Corinthians  in  Hebrew.     Another  translated  a  passage  in  which  we 

•w  told  to  **  shun ''  heretics,  as  a  command  to  "  kill "  them.     All  tliis 

«rtof  men  laid  the  blame  of  Lutheraniam  on  the  revival  of  the  ancient 

^i*«ilare ;  and  made  the  most  pious  resolutions    (which  they  faithfully 

^*P*)  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Greek  1     The  attitude  of  such  men 

*fl*wdi  Erasmus  was  one  of  base  hate  and  envy  ;    and  tliese  passions 

^^iltyod  themselves  in  the  wildest  ways.     Burly  Dominicans  and  greasy 

Cttiaolites  were  heard  raging  sgainst  him  in  waggons  and  canal-boats,  to 

^'OU  and  markets.     "  Erasmus  laid  the  egg,"  waa  one  of  their  Hayings, 

*iad  Luther  hatched  it/'     **  It  is  from  Ernsmus  that  Luther  has  sucked 
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Ills  venom/*  The  storm-tossed  tHyBses  of  lettere,  as  he  called  LimsclfJ 
began  to  grow  tired  of  Louvain.  In  1518  he  had  paid  his  farewell  visit 
to  England,  and  had  been  received  with  courtesy  hy  Henry  VIII.  and 
Wolsey.  lie  resolved,  about  1522,  to  settle  at  Basle,  where  he  had 
several  times  becji  on  business,  and  where  the  printing-house  of  his  friend 
and  printer,  Froljen,  was  beginning  to  acquire  a  celebrity  like  that  of  the 
Aldi  at  Venice.  Tn  Froben^s  son  he  dedicated  his  CoUo^piia^  the  publi- 
cation of  which  belongs  to  this  period.  No  other  work  of  his  now  finds 
a  numerous  body  of  readers;  but  the  CoUoquia  have  become  clftfwioal, 
and  are  issued,  in  company  with  Horace  and  Lucian,  from  the  presses  of 
Tauchnitz.  They  may  be  old-fashioned,  but  they  are  not  obsolete. 
Admirable  as  dialogues  by  their  lile-like  vivacity  and  wit,  they  are  even 
more  attractive  as  pictures  of  the  time.  The  priest,  the  monk,  the 
scholar,  the  pilgrim  of  the  opening  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  are  brought 
before  ua  ;  and  we  see  the  old  mediteval  and  Catholic  society  of  Europe 
in  the  last  shapes  which  it  assumed  before  passing  away  for  ever.  The 
satJre  of  these  colloquies  was  another  source  of  offence,  not  to  the  bigots 
only,  but  to  all  the  strait-laced  arnqng  the  orthodox.  The  Reformation 
wns  now,  they  thought,  passing  beyond  the  stage  of  jokes.  Luther 
had  defied  the  Pope,  and  burnt  his  bull  ;  and  it  was  time  for  every- 
body who  respected  the  Holy  iSee  to  abstiin  from  ridiculing  the  abuses 
which  were  made  the  pretexts  for  sucli  deeds.  But  Erasmus  would 
not  accept  this  point  of  view.  He  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  he  did  not 
mean  to  break  from  the  Pope.  But  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
shut  his  mouth  about  scandals,  t^ie  exposure  of  which  might  Urge  the 
authorities  to  reforms.  To  break  with  the  authorities  was  to  lose  the 
advantages  of  the  Catholic  system,  and  to  encourage  the  violence  of  those 
so-called  Lutherans,  whose  extravagances  annoyed  Luther,  and  wounded 
Melauchthon*  Like  Cicero,  he  remained  with  men  whose  defects  he  «aw, 
for  fi^au-  of  worse.  Like  Burke,  he  did  not  admit  that  he  had  ceased  to  be 
a  reformer,  because  he  refused  to  join  a  revolution.  Besides,  he  was  now 
far  on,  over  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  and  plagued  by  the  stone.  The 
young  Germans  who  rallied  tumultuously  under  Luther  were  of  a  difle* 
rent  generation,  and  a  different  training.  Something  of  the  wildness  of 
the  old  forest  life  belonged  to  them,  and  was  seen  in  their  Ulric  HuttCDi 
with  his  ready  s^vord,  big  goblet,  and  rattling  dice-box.  Erasmus  had 
been  bred  amidst  the  ancient  civilization,  at  once  aristocratic  and  com* 
mercial,  of  the  Netlierlands.  He  had  seen  the  refinement  of  Italy,  and  of 
those  English  schofara  who  were  second — if  second — to  the  Italian 
scholars  alone.  A  certain  aristocracy  of  scholarship  made  him  shrink 
firom  the  noisy  and  often  half-educated  plebeians,  whose  devotion  to  the 
Gospel  was  mixed  up  with  an  impatience  of  social  distinctions  and 
superior  culture.  Yet  whether  he  liked  them  or  not  he  had  forwarded 
their  cause,  as  Voltaire  afterwards  did  tliat  of  many  a  Jacobin  whom  he 
would  have  classed  with  tlie  canaille. 
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SSamMat^  in  the  houao  of  Froben  nt  Ba^!c,  or  stroUod  in  lib  gnrden, 
DtMdaias  Erasmtis,  from  1522  to  1529,  while  the  coarse  of  events  tiowed 
by  Mm  iireeiirtibfe  m  ihe  pjiAaing  Rhine.  It  was  a  curious  position,  for,  aa 
be  itttify  nya^  utrtTique  laptiltbatur^  he  v/^a  utnncd  on  both  sides.  But  he 
vtnned  both  8idf*s,  too,  ii\e  fine  old  epigrammatist,  whose  sling  never  wanted 
m  p^bUo  any  more  than  the  bed  of  the  Uiasna  in  8am mcr  time.  The 
Elector  Frederick  having  asked  him  his  opinion  of  the  strife,  he  said  that 
Lttthcr  had  done  tvro  dangwoiia  things :  **  Ue  had  attacked  the  Pope's  crown 
and  tho  monkaf  belllea."  He  explained  his  dialike  of  fi^h  by  saying  that 
be  had  **  a  Lutheran  stomach."  When  the  great  Reformer  took  a  wife,  he 
fomarked  that,  "  The  tragedy  like  a  comedy  had  ended  in  a  wedding," 
Bol  to  the  monkiflh  cry  that  Antichrist  would  spring,  according  to  ancient 
ptvplieeieiy  from  a  monk  and  a  nun,  "  Then  surely,"  said  he,  "  he  must 
hfcm  oAen  appeared  already  1  "  "  Henkel,'*  he  obseinred  "  has  refused  a 
tMbopriifeki  but  as  times  go,  it  is  better  to  be  a  hog-driver  than  a  hog.*' 
3im^m6is  like  these  were  tlie  Attic  salt  with  which  ho  seasoned  the  meat 
of  controversy ;  and  it  was  characteristic  of  his  essential  good  nature  that 
Ibejr  were  for  moro  often  genial  than  cynical.  Indeed,  only  his  studies  saved 
bii  later  years  from  being  very  unhappy.  The  Lutherans  grew  more  and 
■er^  vngry  with  him,  and  Hutten  assailed  him  with  fury.  Successive 
Poped  and  many  sovereigns  proRSpd  him  to  write  against  Luther,  but  ho 
ncTvr  did  nrhat  they  wanted  ;  ibr  hU  dispute  with  Luther  on  the  Freedom 
oTlhe  Will  was  not  tho  kind  of  dispute  which  they  wished  to  see  between 
them.  Hia  old  friends,  Hke  More  and  Montjoy,  were  generally  good 
Oitholic%  and  wondered  that  he  did  not  oxert  himself  in  the  cause.  Of 
his  younger  friends,  many  were  angry  with  him  for  precisely  the  opposite 
reason.  But  most  of  those  whom  he  hud  longest  loved  passed  away  before 
bsm — Colct,  Ammonias,  Warham,  Montjoy,  andMorehimstlf,  the  likcatto 
kim  in  genius  of  them  iJl.  It  was  from  Basic  that  Erasmus  sent  llolbein  to 
Hort*,  who  received  him  kindly  at  his  house  at  Chelsea,  where  he  painted  the 
whole  fiimily  in  one  group,  which  he  brought  to  Erasmus  in  Switzerland, 
in  1529.  "1  cannot  describe  to  you" — writes  Erasmus  that  year,  from 
Friburg,  to  Margaret  Roper,  Sir  Thomas's  daughter — ^"  what  pleasure  I 
felt  when  the  painter  Holbein  showed  me  the  entire  family,  so  admirably 
<!3tprtaBed  that  I  could  hardly  have  seen  them  better  if  I  held  been  in  their 
nidsl.  I  am  often  in  the  habit  of  wishing  that  once  again,  before  my 
last  ilay,  I  could  behold  that  most  dear  company  to  which  I  owe  a  great 
part  of  whatever  fortune  or  glory  I  have,  and  owe  it  to  none  more 
iTilUngly.  The  ingenious  hand  of  the  painter  lias  fulfilled  no  small  part 
cf  this.  I  recognized  all,  but  none  more  readily  than  you  j  sceniiDg  to 
•ira  through  its  beautiful  dwelling  the  still  more  beautiful  soul  shining. 
,  ,  ,  ,  Commend  me  to  that  most  admirable  matron  your  mother.  I 
1tt#iw*'l  her  imagC)  since  I  could  not  be  with  herself."  But  the  kind- 
lan  never  saw  any  of  the  Mores  again ;  and  must  have  felt  ooo 
cj.   ..         (iirrat  J»!vnc9  of  his  lonely  old  age  when  he  heard  of  the  manner 
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of  Sir  Thomas  More^a  death.  The  public  calamities  of  Europe  were 
private  ealaniitiea  to  him.  The  library  of  his  friend  Sadolct  was  destroyed 
in  the  sack  of  Rome.  The  wars,  tlie  executions  of  heretics,  the  riota  in 
cities,  seemed  to  portend  a  new  barbarism,  on  extinction  of  the  light  of 
which  be  bad  b^cn  one  of  the  chief  bringers.  He  protested  frequently,  at 
lo^t,  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  depart  from  thh  lifo,  and  did  not  care 
though  the  glory  he  had  acquired  should  jjasa  away  before  him. 

Eraamua  did  not  spend  his  whole  remaining  time  at  Basic.  When  the 
Reformation  established  itself  there,  he  moTed  to  Friburg,  where  he  stayed 
for  some  years.  In  1536,  he  returned  to  Basle,  but  only  to  die.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  put  up  at  the  house  of  Froben,  still 
working  to  the  last.  An  attack  of  dysentery  brought  him  to  the  verge  of 
death  in  summer,  and  he  predicted  the  very  day  of  his  dissolution.  But 
neither  his  intellect,  patience,  nor  peculiar  vivacity  ever  failed  him.  A 
few  days  before  he  died,  when  hia  three  friends,  Froben,  Amberbach,  and 
Epiacopius,  entered  his  room,  he  compared  them  to  the  three  friends  of 
Job,  and  asked  why  their  garments  were  not  rent,  and  their  heads  sprinkled 
with  ashes?  Ho  retained  hia  reason  to  the  latest  moment,  praying  to 
Christ,  and  to  Christ  only,  and  passed  away  about  midnight  on  the  llih 
July,  He  had  saved  some  money,  in  spite  of  his  poverty  and  his  liberality 
to  others,  and  left  it  to  form  a  fund  for  poor  old  men,  poor  scholars,  and 
portionless  girls.  Great  crowds  came  to  sec  his  body.  He  was  carried  to 
hifl  grave  in  the  ancient  Cathedral,  on  the  shoulders  of  students,  and  laid 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  honourable  company  near  the  steps  leading 
to  the  choir,  to  rest  after  his  labours  beside  the  river  which  flowa  away  to 
hi«  nativo  land. 
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A  Flukk,  and  whah  came  of  it. 

inC  honour  and  glory  of  having  a 
luver  of  her  uvvu  was  soon  lo  fall  to 
Molly's  slmry ;  thuugli  tu  be  sure  it 
\vm  a  little  clediiction  to  the  honour 
that  the  niun  ytiio  came  ynlh  the 
full  intention  of  pro[>osing  to  her, 
entlud  by  making  Cynthiii  an  olFer. 
It  was  Mr.  Coxc,  who  came  back  to 
llulliiigturd  tu  ftiUovv  out  the  pur- 
ix>se   he   hud    announced    to   Mr, 
Gibaon  nearly  two  years  before,  of 
inducing  Molly  to  become  hia  wife 
{U<  soon  as  he  eliould  have  succeeded 
to  his  uncle's  estate.     He  was  now 
a   rich,  though   still  a  rcd-huirod, 
young    umn.      He    came    to    tlii! 
^"  George    Inn,  bringing   big    horsca 
™j^^     and  hia  groom ;    not  that  he  was 
^V^Vvt"'    going  to   ride  much,  but  that  ho 
:}\  i'lttwiirdKignsof  his  riches  might  help  on  his  suit  j  jmd  he  wjw 
Ir  St  ill  his  estinialinn  of  himself  that  he  believed  that  he  needed 
ui*  aid.     Ho  piqued  hiineelf  on   hia  constHJicy;  and   indeed, 
Icrtog  ihat  he  had  been  so  much  rcstraiiiwHl  by  hia  duty,  his  afTectioiiy 
liM  expectations  to  his  crabbed  old  uncle,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
fgo  iBQch  iDlo  aociely,  aud  very  rarely  indeed  into  the  company  of  young 
vnch  fidelity  to  Molly  was  very  meritomus,  at  3ea«t  in  his  own 
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eyes.  Mr.  Gibson  too  was  touclietl  by  it,  and  mjide  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  give  liim  a  fair  field,  all  the  time  sincerely  hoping  that  Molly  -would 
not  he  such  a  goose  as  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  a  youth  who  could  never 
remember  the  diiFerence  between  apophysis  and  epiphysis.  He  tho^ight 
it  aa  well  not  to  tell  his  wife  more  of  Mr.  Coxe's  antecedents  than  that  he 
liad  been  a  former  pupil ;  who  had  relinqiiished  (all  that  he  knew  of, 
understood)  the  medical  profession  because  an  old  uncle  had  left  him 
enough  of  money  to  be  idle.  Mrs.  Gibson,  who  felt  that  she  had  somehow 
lost  her  place  in  her  husband^s  favour,  took  it  into  her  head  that  she  coold 
reinstate  herself  if  she  was  successful  in  finding  a  good  match  for  his 
daughter  Molly.  She  knew  that  her  huflband  had  forbidden  her  to  try 
for  this  end,  as  distinctly  as  words  could  express  a  meaning  ;  but  her  own 
words  so  seldom  did  express  her  meaning,  or  if  they  did,  she  held  to  her 
opinions  so  loosely  that  she  had  no  idea  but  that  it  was  the  same  with 
other  people.  Accordingly  she  gave  Mr.  Coxc  a  very  sweet  and  gracioua 
welcome. 

''  It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  me  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  former 
pupils  of  my  husband.  He  had  epoken  to  me  so  often  of  you  that  I  quite 
feel  as  if  you  were  one  of  the  family,  as  indeed  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Gibson 
considers  you." 

Mr.  Coxe  felt  much  flattered,  and  took  the  words  as  a  happy  omen  for 
his  love-affair.  *' Is  Miss  Gibson  in?"  asked  he,  blushing  violently. 
"  I  Icnew  her  formerly,  that  is  to  say,  I  lived  in  the  same  house  with  her, 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to — ^to *' 

**  Certainly,  I  am  sure  she  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you,  I  sent  l^er  and 
Cynthia — you  don't  know  my  daughter  Cyntliia  I  think,  Mr.  Cose?  ahe 
and  Molly  are  such  great  frinnds — out  for  a  britik  walk  tlds  frosty  dayi 
but  I  think  they  will  soon  corae  back."  She  went  on  saying  agreeable 
nothinga  to  the  young  man,  who  received  her  nttentiojis  with  a  certain 
complacency,  but  was  all  the  time  much  more  engaged  in  Hastening  to  the 
well -remembered  click  at  the  front  door, — the  shutting  it  to  again  wit|i 
household  care,  and  the  sound  of  the  famihar  bounding  footstep  on  the 
8t:iir.  At  last  they  came.  Cynthia  entered  first,  bright  and  blooming, 
fresh  coloiu-  in  her  cheeks  and  lips,  fresh  brilliance  in  her  eyes.  St^e 
looked  startled  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  and  for  an  instant  she  stopped 
short  at  the  door,  as  if  taken  by  surpriBC.  Then  in  came  Molly  aoftlj 
behind  her,  smiling,  happy,  dimpled  ;  but  not  stich  a  glowing  beuuty  as 
Cynthia. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Coxe^  is  it  you?  *'  said  ahe,  going  up  to  him  with  an  out- 
stretched hand,  and  greeting  him  with  simple  friendliness. 

*'  Yes;  it  seems  such  a  long  time  since  I  saw  you.  You  are  so  much 
grown — so  much — well,  I  suppose  I  must  not  cay  what,"  he  replied, 
speaking  hurriedly,  and  holding  her  hand  all  the  time  rather  to  her  dis- 
comfiture. Then  Mrs.  Gibson  introduced  her  daughter,  and  the  two 
girla  spoke  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  walk.  Mr.  Coxe  marred  his  cause 
in  that  very  first  interview,  if  indeed  he  ever  could  have  had  any  chancei 
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hj  his  predpitancj  in  showing  his  feelings,  and  Mrs.  Gibson  helped  him 
to  mar  it  by  trying  to  assist  him.  Molly  lost  her  open  friendliness  of 
manner,  and  b^gan  to  shrink  away  from  him  in  a  way  which  he  thought 
was  a  very  ungrateful  return  for  all  his  faithfulness  to  her  these  two  years 
past,  and  after  all  she  was  not  the  wonderful  beauty  his  fancy  or  his  love 
had  painted  her.  That  Miss  Kirkpatrick  was  far  more  beautiful  and 
much  easier  of  access.  For  Cynthia  put  on  all  her  pretty- airs — her  look 
of  intent  interest  in  what  any  one  was  saying  to  her,  let  the  subject  be 
what  it  would,  as  if  it  was  the  thing  she  cared  the  most  about  in  the  whole 
world;  her  imspoken  deference;  in  short,  all  the  unconscious  ways  she 
possessed  by  instinct  of  tickling  the  vanity  of  men.  So  while  Molly  quietly 
repelled  him,  Cynthia  drew  him  to  her  by  her  soft  attractive  ways ;  and 
his  constancy  fell  before  her  charms.  lie  was  thankful  tliat  he  had  not 
gone  too  far  with  Molly,  and  grateful  to  Mr.  Gibson  for  having  prohibited 
all  decLuations  two  years  ago.  For  Cynthia,  and  Cynthia  alone,  could 
make  him  happy.  AiUr  a  fortnight's  time,  during  which  he  had  entirely 
reered  round  in  his  allegiance,  he  thought  it  desirable  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Gibson.  He  did  so  with  a  certain  .sense  of  exultation  in  his  own  correct 
behaviour  in  the  affair,  but  at  the  same  time  feeling  rather  ashamed  of 
the  confession  of  his  own  changeableness  which  was  naturally  involved. 
Now  it  had  so  happeied  that  Mr.  Gibson  had  been  unusually  little  at 
home  daring  the  fortnight  that  Mr.  Coxe  had  ostensibly  lodged  at  the 
George — but  in  reality  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  at  Mr. 
Gibson's  house — so  that  he  ha4  seen  very  little  of  his  former  pupil,  and  on 
the  whole  he  had  thought  him  improved,  especially  after  Molly's  manner 
had  made  her  &ther  pretty  sure  that  Mr.  Coxc  stood  no  chance  in  that 
quarter.  But  Mr.  Gibson  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  attraction  which 
Cynthia  had  had  for  the  young  man.  If  he  had  perceived  it  he  would 
have  nipped  it  in  the  bud  pretty  quickly,  for  he  had  no  notion  of  any  girl, 
even  though  only  partially  engaged  to  one  man,  receiving  offers  from  others 
if  a  little  plain  speaking  could  prevent  it.  Mr.  Coxc  had  asked  for  a 
private  interview ;  they  were  sitting  in  the  old  surgery,  now  called  the 
oonsulting-room,  but  still  retaining  so  much  of  its  former  self  as  to  be 
the  last  place  in  which  Mr.  Coxe  could  feel  himself  at  ease.  He  was  red 
up  to  the  very  roots  of  liis  red  hair,  and  kept  turning  his  glossy  new 
hat  round  and  round  in  his  fingers,  unable  to  find  out  the  proper 
way  of  beginning  his  sentence,  so  at  length  he  plunged  in,  grammar  or 
no  grammar. 

"  Mr.  Gibson,  I  daresay  you'll  bo  surprised,  I'm  sure  I  am  at — at  what 
I  want  to  say ;  but  I  think  it's  the  part  of  an  honourable  man,  as  you 
said  yourst'lf,  sir,  a  year  or  two  ago,  to — to  speak  to  the  father  first,  and 
OS  }'ou,  sir,  stand  in  the  place  of  a  father  to  Miss  Kirkpatrick,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  feelings,  my  hopes,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  wishes,  in 

,4,  It 

"  Miss  Kirkpatrick  ?  "  said  Mr.  Gibson,  a  good  deal  surprised. 
**  Yes,  sir  I "  continued  Mr.  Coxo,  rushing  on  now  ho  had  got  so  far. 

7—2 


'*  I  know  it  mfly  appear  inconstant  and  clmngeable,  but  I  do  assure  you, 
I  came  here  with  a  heart  as  fuitliful  to  your  daughter,  as  ever  beat  in  a 
roan's  bosom-  I  most  fully  intended  to  offer  myself  and  all  tliut  I  had  to 
her  acceptance  belbre  1  left  ;  but  really,  sir,  if  you  had  seen  her  manner 
to  me  every  time  I  endeavoured  to  press  my  suit  a  llttlu — it  waa  more 
than  coy,  it  was  ab^lutely  repellent,  there  could  be  no  mistaking  it,^ — 

while  Misa  Kirkpatrick -"  he  looked  modestly  down,  and  smoothed  lh« 

nap  of  his  hat,  smiling  a  little  while  he  did  &o. 

**  While  Miss  Kirkpatrick— — 1  "  repealed  Mr.  Gibson,  in  such  a  stern 
voice,  that  Mr,  Coxe,  landed  esquire  as  he  was  now,  felt  aa  much  dis- 
comfited as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  au  apprentice,  and  Mri  Gibson  had 
upokeii  to  him  in  a  fiimiinr  maniit.T. 

'•I  waa  only  going  to  say,  air»  that  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
mannerj  and  willingness  to  listen,  and  apparent  pleasure  in  my  vi&itfr— 
altogether  I  think  I  may  venture  to  hope  that  Miss  Kirkpatrick  ia  not 
quite  indifferent  to  me, — and  I  would  wait, — ^you  have  no  objection,  luive 
you,  sir,  to  my  speaking  to  her,  1  mean  ?  "  said  Mr.  Coxe»  a  little  anxious 
at  the  expression  on  Mr.  Gibson's  face.  *'  1  do  assure  you  I  have  not  u 
chance  with  Misa  Gibson,"  he  continued,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  and 
fancying  that  his  mcoastancy  was  rankling  in  Mr.  Gibson^u  mind. 

**  No  1  I  don't  suppose  you  have.  Don't  go  and  fancy  it  is  that  which 
is  annoying  me.  You're  mistaken  about  Miss  Kirkpatrick,  however.  I 
don't  believe  she  could  ever  have  meant  to  give  you  encouragement  1  '* 

Mr.  Cuxe'ji  face  grew  perceptibly  paler.  His  feelings,  if  evanescent, 
were  evidently  strong. 

**  I  thinkj  sir,  if  you  could  Lave  seen  her — I  don't  consider  myeelf 
rain,  and  manner  is  so  difficult  to  describe.  At  any  rate,  you  can  have 
no  objection  to  my  taking  my  chance,  and  speaking  to  her," 

**0f  course,  if  you  won't  be  convinced  otherwise,  I  can  have  no 
objection.  But  if  you'll  take  my  advice,  you  will  spare  yourself  the  pain 
of  a  refusal.  1  may^  perhaps,  be  trenching  ou  coii£dence,  but  I  think  I 
ought  to  tell  you  that  her  atTt'Ctions  arc  otiterwisc  engaged." 

**  It  cannot  be  I"  said  Mr.  Coxe.  "Mr.  Gibson,  there  must  be  some 
mistake.  1  have  gone  as  far  as  I  dared  in  expressing  my  feelings,  and  her 
manner  has  been  most  gracious.  I  don't  think  she  could  have  mia under- 
stood my  meaning.  Perhaps  -she  haa  changed  her  mind  ?  It  is  possible 
that,  after  consideration,  she  has  learnt  to  prefer  another,  is  it  not?  " 

*'  By  *  another,'  you  mean  yoinmdf,  I  suppose.  I  can  believe  in  such 
inconstancy"  (he  could  not  help,  in  his  own  mind,  giving  a  slight  sneer  at 
the  instance  before  him)j  *^  but  I  sliould  be  ycry  soiry  to  think  that  Mist 
Kirkpatrick  could  be  guilty  of  it.'^ 

*'  But  she  may — it  is  a  chance.     Will  you  allow  me  to  see  her  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  poor  fellow  " — for,  interniJngled  with  a  little  contempt, 
waa  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  the  simplicity,  the  unworldlineas,  the 
strength  of  feeling,  even  though  the  feeling  wa^  cvancsctnt.— '^I  will  send 
her  to  you  directly," 
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"  Thank  you,  sir.     God  bless  you  for  a  kind  friend  ! " 

Mr.  Gibson  went  upstairs  to  the  drawing-room,  where  he  was  pretty 
sure  he  should  find  Cynthia.  There  she  was,  as  bright  and  careless  as 
usoa],  making  up  a  bonnet  for  her  mother,  and  chattering  to  Molly  as 
she  worked. 

**  Cynthia,  you  will  obh'ge  me  by  going  down  into  my  consulting-room 
at  once.     Mr.  Coze  wants  to  speak  to  you  1 " 

"  Mr.  Coxe  ?  "  said  Cynthia.     "  What  can  he  want  with  me  ?  " 

Evidently,  she  answered  her  own  question  as  soon  as  it  was  asked,  for 
she  coloured,  and  avoided  meeting  Mr.  Gibson^s  severe,  uncompromising 
look.  As  5oon  as  she  bad  left  the  room,  Mr.  Gibson  sat  down,  and  took 
up  a  new  Edinburgh  lying  on  the  table,  as  an  excuse  for  conversation. 
Was  there  anything  in  the  article  that  made  him  say,  after  a  minute  or 
two,  to  Molly,  who  sat  silent  and  wondering  ? — 

"  Molly,  you  must  never  trifle  with  the  love  of  an  honest  man.  You 
don't  know  what  pain  you  may  give." 

Presently  Cynthia  came  back  into  the  drawing-room,  looking  very 
much  confused.  Most  likely  she  would  not  have  returned  if  she  had ' 
known  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  still  there ;  but  it  was  such  an  unheard-of 
thing  for  him  to  be  sitting  in  that  room  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  reading 
or  making  pretence  to  read,  that  she  had  never  thought  of  his  remaining. 
He  looked  up  at  her  the  moment  she  came  in,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  putting  a  bold  face  on  it,  and  going  back  to  her  work. 

**  Is  Mr.  Coxe  still  downstairs  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Gibson. 

"  No.  He  is  gone.  lie  asked  me  to  give  you  both  his  kind  regards. 
I  believe  he  is  leaving  this  afternoon,"  Cynthia  tried  to  make  her  manner 
as  commonplace  as  possible;  but  she  did  not  look  up,  and  her  voice 
trembled  a  little. 

Mr.  Gibson  went  on  looking  at  his  book  for  a  few  minutes  ;  but 
Cynthia  felt  that  more  was  coming,  and  only  wished  it  would  come 
quickly,  for  the  severe  silence  was  very  hard  to  bear.     It  came  at  last. 

"  I  trust  this  will  never  occur  again,  Cynthia !  "  said  he,  in  grave  dis- 
pleasure. "  I  should  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  any  girl,  how- 
ever free,  who  could  receive  marked  attentions  from  a  young  man  with 
complacency,  and  so  lead  him  on  to  make  an  offer  which  she  never  meant 
to  accept.  But  what  must  I  tliink  of  a  young  woman  in  your  position, 
engaged — ^yet  *  accepting  most  graciously,'  for  that  was  the  way  Coxe 
expressed  it — the  overtures  of  another  man  ?  Do  you  consider  what 
unnecessary  pain  you  have  given  him  by  your  thoughtless  behaviour  ?  I 
call  it  tlioughtless,  but  it  is  the  mildest  epithet  I  can  apply  to  it.  I  beg 
that  such  a  thing  may  not  occur  again,  or  I  sliall  be  obliged  to  charac- 
terize it  more  severely." 

Molly  could  not  inuigine  what  **  more  severely  "  could  be,  for  her 
iather^i  manner  appeared  to  her  almost  cruel  in  its  sternness.  Cynthia 
coloured  up  extremely,  then  went  pale,  and  at  length  raised  her  beautiful 
appealing  eyes  full  of  tears  to  Mr.  Gibson.     He  was  touched  by  that 
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look,  but  he  resolved  iiumcdiately  not  to  be  mollified  by  any  of  her 
physical  charms  of  expression,  but  to  keep  to  his  sober  judgment  of 
her  conduct. 

"  Please,  Mr.  Gibson,  hear  my  side  of  the  story  before  you  speak  so 
hardly  to  me.  I  did  not  mean  to — to  flii"t.  I  merely  meant  to  make 
myself  agreeable, — I  can't  help  doing  that, — and  that  goose  of  a  Mr.  Coxe 
seems  to  have  fancied  I  meant  to  give  him  encouragement." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  not  aware  that  he  was  falling  in  love 
with  you  ?  "  Mr.  Gibson  was  melting  into  a  readiness  to  be  convinced  by 
that  sweet  voice,  and  pleading  face. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  speak  truly."  Cynthia  blushed  and  smiled 
—ever  so  little — but  it  was  a  smile,  and  it  hardened  Mr.  Gibson^s  heart 
again.  **  I  did  think  once  or  twice  that  he  was  becoming  a  little  more 
complimentary  than  the  occasion  required  ;  but  I  hate  throwing  cold  water 
on  people,  and  I  never  thought  he  could  take  it  into  his  silly  head  to 
fancy  himself  seriously  in  love,  and  to  make  such  a  fuss  at  the  last,  aflcr 
only  a  fortnight's  acquaintance." 

**  You  seem  to  have  been  pretty  well  aware  of  his  silliness  (I  should 
rather  call  it  simplicity).  Don't  you  think  you  should  have  remembered 
that  it  might  lead  him  to  exaggerate  what  you  were  doing  and  saying  into 
encouragement  ?  " 

**  Perhaps.  I  daresay  I'm  all  wrong,  and  that  he  is  all  right,"  said 
Cynthia,  piqued  and  pouting.      "  We  used  to  say  in  France,  that  *  les 

absens  ont  toujours  tort,'  but  really  it  seems  as  if  here "  she  stopped. 

She  was  unwilling  to  be  impertinent  to  a  man  whom  she  respected  and 
liked.  She  took  up  another  point  of  her  defence,  and  rather  made  matters 
worse.  "  Besides,  Koger  would  not  allow  me  t«  consider  myself  as 
finally  engaged  to  him ;  I  would  willingly  have  done  it,  but  he  would 
not  let  me." 

*^  Nonsense.  Don't  let  us  go  on  talking  about  it,  Cynthia !  I  have 
said  all  that  I  mean  to  say.  I  believe  that  you  were  only  thoughtless,  as 
I  told  you  before.  But  don't  let  it  happen  again."  He  left  the  room  at 
once,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  conversation,  the  continuance  of  which  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose,  and  perhaps  end  by  irritating  him. 

"  Not  guilty,  but  we  recommend  the  prisoner  not  to  do  it  again.  It's 
pretty  much  that,  isn't  it,  Molly  ?  "  said  Cynthia,  letting  her  tears  downfall, 
even  while  she  smiled.  "  I  do  believe  your  &ther  might  make  a  good 
woman  of  me  yet,  if  he  would  only  take  the  pains,  and  was  not  quite  so 
severe.  And  to  think  of  that  stupid  little  fellow  making  all  this  mischief  I 
He  pretended  to  take  it  to  heart,  as  if  he  had  loved  me  for  years  instead 
of  only  for  days.     I  daresay  only  for  hours  if  the  truth  were  told." 

"  I  was  afraid  he  was  becoming  very  fond  of  you,"  said  Molly ;  "  at 
least  it  struck  me  once  or  twice ;  but  I  knew  he  could  not  stay  long,  and 
I  thought  it  would  only  make  you  uncomfortable  if  I  said  anything  about 
it.     But  now  I  wish  I  had  I " 

"  It  would  not  have  made  a  bit  of  difference,"  replied  Cynthia.     "I 
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knew  he  liked  me,  and  I  like  to  be  liked ;  it's  born  in  me  to  try  to  make 
every  one  I  come  near  fond  of  me ;  but  then  they  should  not  carry  it  too 
far,  for  it  becomes  very  troublesome  if  they  do.  I  shall  hate  red-haired 
people  for  the  rest  of  my  lile.  To  think  of  such  a  man  as  that  being  the 
cause  of  your  father's  displeasure  with  me  I  " 

Molly  had  a  question  at  her  tongue's  end  that  she  longed  to  put ;  she 
knew  it  was  indiscreet,  but  at  last  out  itf  came  almost  against  her  will. 

«  Shall  you  tell  Roger  about  it  ?  " 

Cynthia  replied,  "  I  have  not  thought  about  it — ^no  I  I  don't  think  I 
shall — there's  no  need.     Perhaps,  if  we  are  ever  married " 

"  Ever  married !  "  said  Molly,  under  her  breath.  But  Cynthia  took 
no  notice  of  the  exclamation  untU  she  had  finished  the  sentence  which  it 
interrupted. 

" and  I  can  see  his  face,  and  know  his  mood,  I  may  tell  it  him 

then ;  but  not  in  writing,  and  when  he  is  absent ;  it  might  annoy  him." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  would  make  him  uncomfortable,"  said  Molly,  simply, 
**  And  yet  it  must  be  so  pleasant  to  be  able  to  tell  him  everything — ^all 
yoiir  difficulties  and  troubles." 

"  Yea ;  only  I  don't  worry  him  with  these  things ;  it  is  better  to  write 
him  merry  letters,  and  cheer  him  up  among  the  black  folk.  You  repeated 
*  Ever  married,'  a  little  while  ago  ;  do  you  know,  Molly,  I  don't  think  I 
ever  shall  be  married  to  him  ?  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  have  a  strong 
presentiment,  so  it's  just  as  well  not  to  tell  him  all  my  secrets,  for  it  would 
be  awkward  for  him  to  know  them  if  it  never  came  oif !  " 

Molly  drop^>ed  her  work,  and  sat  sUent,  looking  into  the  future ;  at 
length  she  said,  "  I  think  it  would  break  his  heart,  Cynthia !  " 

**  Nonsense.  Why,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Coxe  came  here  with  the  inten- 
tion of  falling  in  love  with  you — you  need  not  blush  so  violently.  I  am 
sure  you  saw  it  as  plainly  as  I  did,  only  you  made  yourself  disagreeable, 
and  I  took  pity  on  him,  and  consoled  his  wounded  vanity." 

"  Can  you— do  you  dare  to  compare  lloger  Ilamley  to  Mr.  Coxe  ? " 
asked  Molly,  indignantly. 

**  No,  no,  I  don't !  "  said  Cynthia  in  a  moment,  "  They  are  as  different 
as  men  can  be.  Don't  be  so  dreadfully  serious  over  everything,  Molly. 
You  look  as  oppressed  with  sad  reproach,  as  if  I  had  been  passing  on  to 
you  tlie  scolding  your  father  gave  me." 

"  Because  I  don't  think  you  value  Koger  as  you  ought,  Cynthia  I  " 
said  Molly  stoutly,  for  it  required  a  good  deal  of  courage  to  force 
herself  to  say  this,  although  she  could  not  tell  why  she  shrank  £>o 
from  speaking. 

«  Yes,  I  do  !  It's  not  in  my  nature  to  go  into  ecstasies,  and  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  ever  be  what  people  call  *  in  love.'  But  I  am  glad  he 
loves  me,  and  I  like  to  make  him  happy,  and  I  think  him  the  best  and 
most  agreeable  man  I  know,  always  excepting  your  father  when  he  is  not 
angry  with  nie.  What  can  I  say  more,  Molly?  would  you  like  me  to  say 
1  think  him  handsome  ?  " 
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"  Well,  I*m  of  the  opinion  of  most  people  then,  and  small  blame  to 
them.  But  I  like  his  face — oh,  ten  thousand  times  better  than  Mr.  Preston's 
handsomeness  I "  For  the  first  time  during  the  conversation  Cynthia 
seemed  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Why  Mr.  Preston  was  introduced  neither 
she. nor  Molly  knew;  it  came  up  and  out  by  a  sudden  impulse;  but  a 
fierce  look  came  into  the  eyes,  and  the  soft  lips  contracted  themselves  as 
Cynthia  named  his  name.  Molly  had  noticed  this  look  before,  always  at 
the  mention  of  this  one  person. 

"  Cynthia,  what  makes  you  dislike  Mr.  Preston  so  much  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  ?  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?  and  yet,  Molly,"  said  she,  sud- 
denly relaxing  into  depression,  not  merely  in  tone  and  look,  but  in  the 
droop  of  her  limbs — "  Molly,  what  should  you  think  of  me  if  I  married 
him  aflcr  all  ?  " 

"  Man-icd  him  !  lias  he  ever  asked  you  ?  "  But  Cynthia,  instead 
of  replying  to  this  question,  went  on,  uttering  her  own  thoughts. 

'*More  unlikely  things  have  happened.  Have  you  never  heard  of 
strong  wills  mesmerizing  weaker  ones  into  submission  ?  One  of  the  girls 
at  Madame  Lcfebre*s  went  out  as  a  governess  to  a  Russian  family, 
who  lived  near  Moscow.  I  sometimes  think  Til  write  to  her  to  get 
me  a  situation  in  Russia,  just  to  get  out  of  the  daily  chance  of  seeing 
that  man  ! " 

"But  sometimes  you  seem  quite  intimate  with  him,  and  talk  to 
him " 

"How  can  I  help  it?"  said  Cynthia  impatiently.  Then  recovering 
herself  she  added  :  "  We  knew  him  so  well  at  Ash  combe,  and  he's  not  a 
man  to  be  easily  thrown  off,  I  can  tell  you.  I  must  be  civil  to  him ;  it's 
not  from  liking,  and  he  knows  it  is  not,  for  I've  told  him  so.  However, 
we  won't  talk  about  him.  I  don't  know  how  we  came  to  do  it,  I'm  sure : 
the  mere  fact  of  his  existence,  and  of  his  being  within  half  a  mile  of  us,  is 
bad  enough.  Oh  I  I  wish  Roger  was  at  home,  and  rich,  and  could  marry 
me  at  once,  and  carry  me  away  from  that  man  !  If  I'd  thought  of  it,  I 
really  believe  I  would  have  taken  poor  red-haired  Mr.  Coxe." 

"  I  don't  understand  it  at  all,"  said  Molly.  "  I  dislike  Mr.  Preston,  but 
I  should  never  think  of  talking  such  violent  steps  as  you  speak  of,  to  get 
away  from  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lives." 

"  No,  because  you  are  a  reasonable  little  darling,"  said  Cynthia, 
resuming  her  usual  manner,  and  coming  up  to  Molly,  and  kissing  her. 
"  At  least  you'll  acknowledge  I'm  a  good  hater  !  " 

"  Yes.     But  still  I  don't  imderstand  it." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  I  There  are  old  complications  with,  our  affairs  at 
Ashcombe.  Money  matters  are  at  the  root  of  it  all.  Horrid  poverty — 
do  let  us  talk  of  something  else !  Or,  better  still,  let  me  go  and  finish 
my  letter  to  Roger,  or  I  shall  be  too  late  for  the  African  mail  ! " 

"  Is  it  not  gone?  Oh,  I  ought  to  hjive  reminded  you  I  It  will  be  too 
late.     Did  you  not  see  the  notice  at  the  post-ofHce  that  letters  for • 
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crtiglit  to  be  m  London  on  t!ie  morning  of  the  10th  instead  of  tho  evening. 
Ob,  I  am  80  8orry  |  '* 

**  So  am  I,  but  it  cWt  be  helped.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  it  will  bo  the 
grmtcr  troat  whon  h<?  dofs  i^et  it.  Tve  a  far  greater  wuight  on  my  heart, 
bcoau3«  your  father  seems  so  displeased  with  me,  I  wtts  food  of  him, 
wid  now  he  la  making  me  quite  a  coward.  You  see,  Molly,"  continued 
she,  n  little  piteously,  **  I'vo  never  lived  with  people  with  such  a  high 
Maadard  of  conduct  before ;  and  I  don't  quite  know  how  to  behave.*' 

•*  You  must  liaiii,^'  said  Molly,  tenderly.  "  You'll  find  Roger  quite 
4IS  Btnct  in  his  notions  of  right  and  wrong." 

"Ah,  but  he's  tn  love  with  mel  "  said  Cynthia,  with  a  pretty  con- 
seioilAiess  of  her  power.  Molly  turned  away  her  head,  and  was  silent  ; 
it  was  of  no  u»e  combating  the  truth,  and  she  tried  rather  not  to  feel  it — 
not  to  feelj  poor  girl,  that  she  too  had  a  great  weight  on  her  heart,  Into  the 
cansc  of  which  she  shrank  from  examining*  That  whole  winter  long  she 
bad  fiilt  aa  if  her  sun  was  all  shrouded  over  with  grey  mist,  and  could  no 
longer  ahine  brightly  for  her.  She  wakened  up  in  tho  morning  with  a 
dull  sense  of  something  being  wrong — the  world  was  out  of  joint,  and,  if 
sbfi  Vftsre  bom  to  set  it  right,  she  did  not  know  how  to  do  it.  Blind 
Itfrvclf  as  aJie  wotild,  alie  could  not  help  perceiving  that  her  father  was 
not  satisfied  witli  the  wife  he  had  chosen.  For  a  long  time  Molly  had 
been  aurprtaed  at  hii  apparent  contentment ;  some  times  she  hud  been 
iiniKlfish  enough  to  be  glad  that  he  was  satisfied ;  but  still  more  frequently 
Bntiirv  would  have  its  way,  and  she  waa  almost  irritated  at  what  she  con- 
lils  blindness.  Something,  however,  had  changed  him  now :  some- 
.♦t  hod  arisen  at  the  time  of  Cynthia's  engagement ;  he  had  become 
nervously  sensitive  to  liis  wife's  failings,  and  liia  whole  manner  had  grown 
dry  and  sarcastic,  not  merely  to  her,  but  sometimea  to  Cynthia, — and  even 
— but  this  very  rarely,  to  Molly  herself.  He  was  not  a  man  to  go  into 
,  or  ebullitions  of  feeling  :  they  would  have  relieved  him,  even 
','rading  him  in  his  own  eyes ;  but  he  became  hard,  and  occasion- 
ally bitter  in  hts  speeches  and  w.iya,  Molly  now  learnt  to  long  after  tho 
Viuiiahed  blindness  in  which  her  latlter  had  passed  the  first  year  of  hia 
marriage;  yet  there  was  no  outrageous  infractions  of  domestic  peace. 
Some  p€<ip1c  might  say  that  Mr.  Gibson  ** accepted  the  inevitable;"  ho 
told  himself  in  more  homely  phrase  "  that  it  was  no  use  crying  over  spilt 
milk  ;**  and  he,  from  principle,  avoided  all  actual  dissensions  with  hid 
wife,  preferring  to  cut  short  a  discussion  by  a  sarcasm,  or  by  leaving  the 
Moreover,  Mrs.  Gibson  had  a  very  tolerable  temper  of  her  own, 
cal-like  nature  pumvl  and  delighlcd  in  smooth  ways,  and  pleasant 
^4.  She  lia<l  no  great  fxicility  for  understanding  sarcasm  ;  it  is 
it  disturbed  her,  but  as  $he  waa  not  quick  at  deciphering  any  depth 
Cf  mtsRning,  and  felt  it  to  be  unpleasant  to  think  about  it,  she  forgot  it  as 
MMOds  possible.  Yet  she  flaw  she  wjis  often  in  some  kind  of  disfavour 
with  her  husband,  and  it  made  her  uneasy.  She  resembled  Cynthia  in 
lluK  ;   sh*'  likvd  til  \h'  liked:   and    slin   w:inte<i  to  irirnin   the  esteem  which 
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she  did  not  perceive  she  bad  last  for  ever.  Moll/  sometimes  tootc  lier 
Btepmother's  part  in  secret ;  she  felt  as  if  slie  herself  could  never  have 
borne  her  father's  hard  speeches  bo  patiently  :  they  would  have  cut  her  to 
the  heart,  and  Bhe  must  either  have  demanded  an  exfilanation,  and  prohed 
the  sore  to  the  bottom,  or  sat  down  despairing  and  miserable.  Instead  of 
which  Mrs.  Gibson,  after  her  husband  had  left  the  room,  on  these  occasions 
would  say  in  a  manner  more  bewildered  than  hurt— 

"  I  think  dear  papa  seems  a  little  put  out  to-day ;  "we  must  see 
that  he  baa  a  dinner  that  he  likea  when  he  cornea  home*  I  have  often 
perceived  that  everything  depends  on  maldng  a  man  comfortable  in  hisi 
own  house." 

And  thus  she  went  on,  groping  about  to  find  the  means  of  reinstating 
herfielf  in  hia  good  graces — really  tr}ing,  according  to  her  lights,  till 
MoUy  was  often  compelled  to  pity  her  in  spite  of  herself,  and  although  she 
saw  tliat  her  stepmotlier  was  the  cause  of  her  father's  increased  astrin- 
gency  of  disposition.  For  indeed  he  had  got  into  that  kind  of  exaggerated 
susceptibility  with  regard  to  hia  wife's  faults,  which  may  be  best  typified 
by  the  ttate  of  bodily  irritation  that  is  produced  by  the  constant  recurrence 
of  any  pirticular  noise  :  those  who  are  brought  within  hearing  of  it,  are 
apt  to  be  always  on  the  watch  for  the  repetition,  if  they  are  once  made  to 
notice  it,  and  are  in  an  irritable  state  of  nerves. 

So  that  poor  MoUy  had  not  passed  a  cheerful  winter,  independently  of 
any  private  sorrows  that  she  might  have  in  her  own  heart.  She  did  not 
look  well,  either;  she  was  gradually  falling  into  low  health,  rather  than  had 
health.  Her  heart  beat  more  feebly  and  slower ;  the  vivifying  stimulant 
of  hope— even  unacknowledged  hope — was  gone  out  of  her  life.  It  seemed 
as  if  there  was  not,  and  never  could  be  in  this  world,  any  help  for  tlie 
dumb  discordancy  between  her  father  and  his  wife.  Day  after  day,  month 
after  mouth,  yeJir  after  year,  would  Molly  have  to  sympathize  with  her 
father,  and  pity  her  stepraother,  i'eeling  acutely  for  both,  and  certainly 
more  than  Mrs.  Gibson  felt  for  herself.  Molly  could  not  imagine  how 
she  had  at  one  time  wished  for  her  fatlier's  eyes  to  be  opened,  and  how 
she  could  ever  have  fancied  tliat  if  they  were,  he  would  be  able  to  change 
things  in  Mrs.  Gibson's  chariicter.  It  was  all  hopeless,  and  the  only 
attempt  at  a  remedy  was  to  think  about  it  as  little  as  possible.  Then 
Cynthia's  ways  and  mannera  about  Eoger  gave  Molly  a  great  deal  of 
uneasiness.  She  did  not  believe  that  Cynthia  cared  enough  for  him  j  at 
any  rate,  tiot  with  the  sort  of  love  that  she  herself  would  Lave  bestowed, 
if  she  had  been  so  happy — no,  that  was  not  it — ^if  she  had  been  in 
Cynthia's  place.  8he  felt  as  if  she  should  have  gone  to  him  both  hands 
held  out,  full  and  brimming  over  with  tenderness,  and  been  grateful 
for  every  word  of  precious  confidence  bestowed  on  her.  Yet  CynthiA 
received  his  letters  with  &  kind  of  carelessness,  and  read  them  with 
a  strange  iudifl'erence,  white  Molly  sat  at  her  feet,  so  to  speak,  look- 
ing up  with  eyes  as  wistful  as  a  dog's  waiting  for  ci-umbs,  and  such 
chance  beneficences. 
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She  tried  to  be  patient  on  these  occasions,  but  at  lost  sho  must  ask — 
••  Where  is  he,  Cynthia  7  What  docs  he  say  ?  "  By  this  time  Cynthia 
had  put  down  the  letter  on  the  table  by  her,  smiling  a  little  from  time  tu 
time,  as  she  remembered  the  loving  compliments  it  contained. 

*•  Where  ?  Oh,  I  did  not  look  exactly — somewhere  in  Abyssinia — 
Huon.  I  can't  read  the  word,  and  it  does  not  much  signiiy,  for  it  would 
give  me  no  idea." 

"  Is  he  well  7  "  asked  greedy  Molly. 

**  Yes,  now.  He  has  had  a  slight  touch  of  fever,  he  says ;  but  it's  all 
over  now,  and  he  hopes  he  is  getting  acclimatized." 

**  Of  fever ! — and  who  took  care  of  him  ?  he  would  want  nursing — 
and  80  far  from  home.     Oh,  Cynthia  I " 

•'  Oh,  I  don't  fancy  he  had  any  nursing,  poor  fellow  !  One  does  not 
expect  nursing,  and  hospitals,  and  doctors  in  Abyssinia;  but  he  had  plenty 
of  quinine  with  him,  and  I  8up^K)sc  that  is  the  best  specific.  At  any  rate, 
he  says  he  is  quite  well  now  !  " 

Molly  sate  silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  "What  is  the  date  of  the  letter,  Cynthia?  " 

"  I  did  not  look.     December  the — December  the  10th." 

"  That's  nearly  two  mouths  ago,"  said  Molly. 

'*  Yes ;  but  I  determined  I  would  not  worry  myself  with  useless 
anxiety,  when  he  went  away.  If  anything  did — go  wrong,  you  know," 
said  Cynthia,  using  an  euphuism  for  death,  as  most  pt'oplc  do  (it  is  an  ugly 
word  to  speak  plain  out  in  the  niid.st  of  life),  "  it  would  be  all  over  bel'ore  I 
even  heard  of  his  illness,  and  I  could  be  of  no  use  to  him — could  I,  Molly  ?  " 

"  No.  I  daresay  it  is  all  very  true ;  only  I  should  think  the  squire 
could  not  take  it  so  easily." 

"  I  always  write  him  a  little  note  when  I  hear  from  Koger,  but  I  don't 
think  I'll  name  this  touch  of  fuver — shall  I,  Molly  ?  " 

*'I  don't  know,"  said  Molly.  "People  gay  one  ought,  but  I  alniosit 
wish  I  had  not  heard  it.  Please,  does  he  say  anything  else  that  I 
may  hoar?" 

"Oh,  lovers'  letteis  are  so  silly,  and  I  think  this  is  sillier  than  usual," 
said  Cynthia,  looking  over  her  letter  again.  **  Here's  a  piece  you  may 
read,  from  that  line  to  that,"  indicating  two  places.  "  I  have  not  read  it 
myself  for  it  looked  dullish — all  about  Aristotle  and  Pliny — and  I  want  to 
get  this  bonnet-cap  made  up  before  we  go  out  to  pay  our  call.s." 

Molly  took  the  letter,  the  thought  crossing  her  mind  that  he  had 
touched  it,  had  had  his  hands  upon  it,  in  those  far-distant  desert  lands:, 
where  he  might  be  lost  to  sight  and  to  any  human  knowledge  of  his  fate ; 
even  now  her  pretty  brown  lingers  almost  caressed  the  flimsy  pap<.T  with 
their  delicacy  of  touch  as  she  read.  She  saw  references  made  to  books, 
which,  with  a  little  trouble,  would  be  accessible  to  her  here  in  HoUingford. 
Perhaps  the  details  and  the  references  would  make  the  letter  dull  and  dry 
to  some  people,  but  not  to  her,  thanks  to  his  ftn-mer  teaching  and  the 
interest  he  had  exeiti*d  in  her  for  his  pursuits.    But,  as  he  said  in  apology, 
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■what  had  he  to  write  about  in  that  savage  land,  but  his  love,  and  hia 
researches,  and  travels  ?  There  was  no  society,  no  gaiety,  no  new  booka 
to  write  about,  no  gossip  in  Abyssinian  wilds. 

Molly  was  not  in  strong  health,  and  perhaps  this  made  her  a  little 
fanciful ;  but  certain  it  is  that  her  thoughts  by  day  and  hor  dreams  by 
night  were  haunted  by  the  idea  of  Roger  lying  ill  and  untended  in  those 
savage  lands.  Her  constant  prayer,  "  O  my  Lord  !  give  her  the  living 
child,  and  in  no  wise  slay  it,"  came  from  a  heart  as  true  as  that  of  the  real 
mother  in  King  Solomon's  judgment.  "  Let  him  live,  let  him  live,  even 
though  I  may  never  set  eyes  upon  him  again.  Have  pity  upon  his  father! 
Grant  that  lie  may  come  home  safe,  and  live  happily  with  her  whom  he 
loves  so  tenderly — so  tenderly,  O  God."  And  then  she  would  burbt  into 
tears,  and  drop  asleep  at  last,  sobbing. 


CHAPTER   XXXVni. 

Mr.    Kirkpatrick,  Q.C. 

CrNTniA  was  always  the  simie  with  Molly :  kind,  sweet-tempered,  ready 
to  help,  professing  a  great  deal  of  love  for  her,  and  probably  feeling 
as  much  as  she  did  for  any  one  in  the  world.  But  ^[olly  had  reached  to 
this  superficial  depth  of  affection  and  intimacy  in  the  first  few  weeks  of 
Cynthia's  residence  in  her  father's  house ;  and  if  she  had  been  of  a  nature 
prone  to  analyse  the  character  of  one  whom  she  loved  dearly,  she  might 
have  perceived  that,  with  all  Cynthia's  apparent  frankness,  there  were 
certain  limits  beyond  which  her  confidence  did  not  go ;  where  her  reserve 
began,  and  her  real  self  was  shrouded  in  mystery.  For  in.stance,  her 
relations  with  Mr.  Preston  were  often  very  puzzling  to  Molly.  She  was 
sure  that  there  had  been  a  much  greater  intimacy  between  them  formerly 
at  Ashcombe,  and  that  the  remembrance  of  this  was  often  very  galling  and 
irritating  to  Cynthia,  who  was  as  evidently  desirous  of  forgetting  it  as  he 
was  anxious  to  make  her  remember  it.  But  why  this  intimacy  had  ceased, 
why  Cynthia  disliked  him  so  extremely  now,  and  many  other  unexplained 
circumstances  connected  with  these  two  facts,  were  Cynthia's  secrets ;  and 
she  effectually  baffled  all  Molly's  innocent  attempts  during  the  first  glow 
of  her  friendship  for  Cynthia,  to  learn  the  girlish  antecedents  of  her 
companion's  life.  Every  now  and  then  Molly  came  to  a  dead  wall,  beyond 
which  she  could  not  pass — at  least  with  the  delicate  instruments  which 
were  all  she  chose  to  use.  Perhaps  Cynthia  might  have  told  all  there 
was  to  tell  to  a  more  forcible  curiosity,  which  knew"  how  to  improve  every 
slip  of  the  tongue  and  every  fit  of  temper  to  its  own  gratification.  But 
Molly's  was  the  interest  of  affection,  not  the  coarser  desire  of  knowing 
everything  for  a  little  excitement;  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  that  Cynthia 
did  not  wish  to  tell  her  anything  about  that  period  of  her  life,  Molly  lefk 
off  referring  to  it.  But  if  Cynthia  had  preserved  a  sweet  tranquillity  of 
manner  and  an  unvarying  kindness  for  Molly  during  the  winter  of  which 
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there  ia  question,  at  present  she  w.is  the  only  person  to  whom  the  bcnuty's 
wnja  were  unchanged.  Mr.  Gibson *8  influence  had  been  good  for  her  as 
long  as  she  saw  that  he  liked  her ;  she  had  tried  to  keep  as  high  a  place 
in  his  good  opinion  as  she  could,  and  had  curbed  many  a  little  sarcasm 
against  her  mother,  and  many  a  twisting  of  the  absolute  truth  when  he 
was  by.  Now  there  was  a  constint  imeasincss  about  her  which  made  her 
more  cowardly  than  before;  and  even  her  partisan,  AloUy,  could  not  help 
being  aware  of  the  distinct  equivocations  she  occasionally  used  when  any- 
thing in  Mr.  Gibson's  words  or  behaviour  pressed  her  too  hard.  Ilcr 
repartees  to  her  mother  were  loss  frequent  than  they  had  been,  but  there 
was  often  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  jietlislmess  in  licr  behaviour  to 
3Ir8.  Gibson.  These  changes  in  humour  and  disposition,  here  described 
nil  at  once,  were  in  themselves  a  series  of  delicate  alterations  of  relative 
conduct  spread  over  many  months — many  winter  months  of  long  evenings 
and  bad  weather,  which  bring  out  discords  of  character,  as  a  dash  of  cold 
water  brings  out  the  fading  colours  of  an  old  fresco. 

During  much  of  this  time  Mr.  Preston  had  been  at  Ashcombe ;  for 
Lonl  Cumnor  had  not  been  able  to  find  an  agent  whom  he  liked  to  replace 
Mr.  Preston  ;  and  while  the  inferior  situation  remained  vacant  >[r.  Preston 
had  undertaken  to  do  the  duties  of  both.  Mrs.  Goodenough  had  had  a 
Fcrious  illness;  and  the  little  society  at  Ilollingford  did  not  care  to  meet 
while  one  of  their  habitual  set  w;is  scarcely  out  of  danger.  So  there  had 
been  very  little  visiting  ;  and  though  Miss  lirowning  said  that  the  absence 
of  the  temptations  of  society  was  very  agreeable  to  cultivated  minds,  after 
the  dissipiitions  of  the  previous  autumn,  when  there  were  parties  every 
week  to  welcome  Mr.  Preston,  yet  Miss  Phoebe  let  out  in  confidence  that 
she  and  her  sister  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock, 
fl^r  they  found  cribbage  night  aflcr  night,  from  five  o'clock  till  ten,  rather 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  To  tell  the  truth,  that  winter,  if  peaceful,  was 
monotonous  in  Ilollingford ;  and  the  whole  circle  of  gentility  there  was 
delighted  to  be  stirred  up  in  March  by  the  intelligeiiee  that  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick,  the  newly-made  Q.C.,  was  coming  on  a  visit  of  a  couple  of  days  to 
his  sister-in-law  Mrs.  Gibson.  ^Mrs.  Goodenough's  room  was  the  very 
c»ntre  of  gossip  ;  gossip  had  been  her  daily  bread  through  her  life,  gossip 
was  meat  and  wine  to  her  now. 

"  Dear-ah-me  ! "  said  the  old  lady,  rousing  herself  so  as  to  sit  upright 
in  her  easy  chair,  and  propping  herself  with  her  hands  on  the  arms; 
"  who  would  ha*  thought  she'd  such  grand  relations  I  Why,  Mr.  Ashton 
told  me  once  that  a  Queen's  counsel  was  as  like  to  be  a  judge  as  a  kitten 
is  like  to  be  a  cat.  And  to  think  of  her  being  as  good  as  a  sister  to  a  judge  I 
I  saw  one  oncst ;  and  I  know  1  thought  as  I  should  not  wish  for  a  better 
winter-cloak  than  his  old  robes  would  make  me,  if  I  could  only  find  out 
where  I  could  got  thcan  second-hand.  And  1  kn(»w  she'd  her  silk  gowns 
turned  and  dyed  and  cleaned,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  turned  again,  while 
she  lived  at  Ashcombe.  Keeping  a  school,  too,  and  so  near  akin  to  this 
Queen's  counsel  all  the  time  !     Well,  to  be  sure,  it  was  not  much  of  a 
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school — only  ten  young  ladies  at  the  best  o*  times  ;  bo  perhaps  he  never 
heard  of  it." 

"  IVe  been  wondering  "vvhat  they'll  give  him  to  dinner,"  said  Miss 
Browning.  "It  is  an  unlucky  time  for  visitors;  no  game  to  be  had, 
and  lamb  so  late  this  year,  and  chicken  hardly  to  be  had  for  lore  or 
money." 

"  HeUl  have  to  put  up  with  calves'  head,  that  he  will,"  said  Mrs. 
Goodenough,  solemnly.  "  If  I'd  ha'  got  my  usual  health  I'd  copy  out 
a  receipt  of  my  grandmother  s  for  a  rolled  calves'  head,  and  send  it  to 
lilrs.  Gibson, — the  doctor  has  been  very  kind  to  me  all  through  this 
illness, — I  wi.sli  my  daughter  in  Combcrmere  would  send  me  some 
autumn  chickens — I'd  i)ass  'era  on  to  the  doctor,  that  I  would  ;  but  she's 
been  a-killing  of  'em  all,  and  a-sending  of  them  to  me,  and  the  last  she 
sent  she  wrote  me  Avord  was  the  last." 

"  I  wonder  if  they'll  give  a  party  for  him !  "  suggested  Miss  Phoebe. 
"  I  should  like  to  see  a  Queen's  counsel  for  once  in  my  life.  I  have  seen 
javelin-men,  but  that's  the  greatest  thing  in  the  legal  line  I  ever  came 
across." 

"  They'll  ask  Mr.  Ashton,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Browning.  "  The 
three  black  graces.  Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity,  as  the  song  calls  them. 
Whenever  there's  a  second  course,  there's  always  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  invited  in  any  family  of  gentility. 

"  I  wonder  if  he's  married  !  "  said  Mrs.  Goodenough.  Miss  Phoebe 
had  been  feeling  the  same  wonder,  but  had  not  thought  it  maidenly  to 
express  it,  even  to  her  sister,  who  was  the  source  of  knowledge,  having 
met  Mrs.  Gibson  in  the  street  on  her  way  to  Mrs.  Goodenough's. 

"  Yes,  he's  married,  and  must  have  several  children,  for  Mrs.  Gibson 
said  that  Cynthia  Kirkpatrick  had  paid  them  a  visit  in  London,  to  have 
lessons  with  her  cousins.  And  she  said  that  his  wife  was  a  most 
accomplished  woman,  and  of  good  family,  though  she  brought  him  no 
fortune." 

"  It's  a  very  creditable  connection,  I'm  sure  ;  it's  only  a  wonder  to  mo 
as  how  we've  heard  so  little  tiilk  of  it  before,"  said  Mrs.  Goodenough. 
"  At  the  first  look  of  the  thing,  1  should  not  ha'  thought  Mrs.  Gibson  was 
one  to  hide  away  her  fine  relations  under  a  bushel;  indeed  for  that 
matter  we're  all  of  us  fond  o'  turning  the  best  breadth  o'  the  gown  to 
the  front.  I  remember,  speaking  o'  breadths,  how  I've  undone  my  skirts 
many  a  time  and  oft  to  put  a  stain  or  a  grease-spot  next  to  poor  Mr. 
Goodenough.  He'd  a  soft  kind  of  heart  when  first  we  was  married,  and 
he  said,  Rays  he,  '  Patty,  link  thy  right  arm  into  my  left  one,  then  thou'lt 
be  nearer  to  my  heart ; '  and  so  we  kept  up  the  habit,  when,  poor  man, 
he'd  a  deal  more  to  think  on  than  romancing  on  which  side  his  heart 
lay ;  so  as  I  said  I  always  put  my  damaged  breadtlis  on  the  right  hand, 
and  when  we  walked  arm  in  arm,  as  we  always  did,  no  one  was  never 
the  wiser." 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  invited  Cynthia  to  pay  him  another 
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Tifdt  in  London/'  said  Mibs  Browning.  <*  If  he  did  it  when  he  was  poor, 
he*8  twenty  times  more  like!/  to  do  it  now  he^s  a  Queen^s  counsd.'' 

"  Ay,  work  it  by  the  rule  o*  three,  and  she  stands  a  good  chance.  I 
only  hope  it  won*t  tnm  her  head ;  going  np  visiting  in  London  at  her 
age.     Why,  I  was  fifty  before  ever  I  went !  " 

**  Bnt  she  has  been  in  France,  she's  qnite  a  travelled  young  lady,**  said 
MisB  Phoebe. 

Mrs.  Goodenongh  shook  her  head,  for  a  whole  minute  before  she 
gave  vent  to  her  opinion. 

"  It's  a  risk,"  said  she,  "  a  great  riak.  I  don't  like  saying  so  to  the 
doctor,  but  I  should  not  like  having  my  daughter,  if  I  was  him,  so  cheek- 
ty-jowl  with  a  girl  as  was  brought  up  in  the  country  where  Robespierre 
and  Bonyparte  was  born." 

"But  Buonaparte  was  a  Corsican,"  said  Miss  Browning,  who  was 
much  iarther  advanced  both  in  knowledge  and  in  liberality  of  opinions 
than  Mrs.  Goodenongh.  "And  there's  a  great  opportunity  for  cultivation 
of  the  mind  afforded  by  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  I  always 
admire  Cynthia's  grace  of  manner,  never  too  shy  to  speak,  yet  never 
putting  herself  forwards ;  she's  quite  a  help  to  a  party ;  and  if  she  has  a 
few  airs  and  graces,  why  they're  natural  at  her  age  1  Now  as  for  dear 
Molly,  there's  a  kind  of  awkwardness  about  her — she  broke  one  of  our 
best  china  cups  last  time  she  was  at  a  party  at  our  house,  and  spilt  the 
coffee  on  the  new  carpet ;  and  then  she  got  so  confused  that  she  hardly 
did  anything  but  ait  in  a  corner  and  hold  her  tongue  all  the  rest  of  the 
evening." 

"  She  was  so  sorry  for  what  she'd  done,  sister,"  said  Miss  Phoebe,  in 
a  gentle  tone  of  reproach ;  she  was  always  faithfbl  to  ^lolly. 

"  Well,  and  did  I  say  she  wasn't  ?  but  was  there  any  need  for  her  to 
be  stupid  all  the  evening  atler." 

"  But  you  were  rather  sharp, — rather  displeased " 

"  And  I  think  it  my  duty  to  be  sharp,  ay,  and  cross  too,  when  I  see 
young  folks  careless.  And  when  I  see  my  duty  clear  I  do  it ;  I'm  not 
one  to  shrink  from  it,  and  they  ought  to  be  grateful  to  me.  It's  not 
every  one  that  will  take  the  trouble  of  reproving  them,  as  Mrs.  Goodenongh 
knows.  Pm  very  fond  of  Molly  Gibson,  very,  for  her  own  sake  and  for 
her  mother's  too ;  Pm  not  sure  if  I  don't  think  she's  worth  half-a-dozen 
Cynthias,  but  for  all  that  she  should  not  break  my  best  china  tea-cup, 
and  then  sit  doing  nothing  for  her  livelihood  all  the  rest  of  the  evening." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Goodcnough  gave  evident  signs  of  being  tired  ; 
Molly's  misdemeanors  and  Miss  Browning's  broken  tea-cup  were  not  as 
exciting  subjects  of  conversation  as  Mrs.  Gibson's  ncwly-discovcrcd  good 
lock  in  having  a  successful  London  lawyer  for  a  relation. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  had  been,  like  many  other  men,  struggling  on  in 
hifl  profession,  and  encumbered  with  a  large  family  of  his  own  ;  he  was 
ready  to  do  a  good  turn  for  his  connections,  if  it  occasioned  him  no  loss 
of  time,  and  if  (which  was,  perhaps,  a  primary  condition)  he  remembered 
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their  existence.  Cynthia's  visit  to  Donghty  Street  nine  or  ten  years  age 
had  not  made  much  impression  upon  liim  af\er  he  had  once  suggested  its 
feasibility  to  liis  good-natured  wife.  He  was  even  rather  startled  every 
now  and  then  by  the  appearance  of  a  pretty  little  girl  amongst  his  own 
children,  as  they  trooped  in  to  dessert,  and  had  to  remind  himself  who 
she  was.  But  as  it  was  his  custom  to  leave  the  table  almost  immediately 
and  to  retreat  into  a  small  back-room  called  his  study,  to  immerse  himself 
in  papers  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  the  child  had  not  made  much 
impression  upon  him ;  and  probably  the  next  time  he  remembered  her 
existence  was  when  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  wrote  to  him  to  beg  him  to  receive 
Cynthia  for  a  night  on  her  way  to  school  at  Boulogne.  The  same  request 
was  repeated  on  her  return  ;  but  it  so  happened  that  he  had  not  seen  her 
either  time ;  and  only  dimly  remembered  some  remarks  which  his  wife 
had  made  on  one  of  these  occasions,  that  it  seemed  to  her  rather  hazardous 
to  send  so  young  a  girl  so  long  a  journey  without  making  more  provision 
for  her  safety  than  Mrs.  Kirki^atrick  had  done.  He  knew  that  his  "wife 
would  fill  up  all  deficiencies  in  this  respect  as  if  Cynthia  had  been  her 
own  daughter;  and  thought  no  more  about  her  until  he  received  an 
invitation  to  attend  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick's  wedding  with  Mr.  Gibson,  the 
highly -esteemed  surgeon  of  Hollingford,  &c.  &c. — an  attention  which 
irritated  instead  of  pleasing  him.  "  Does  the  woman  think  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  run  about  the  country  in  search  of  brides  and  bridegrooms, 
when  this  great  case  of  Houghton  v.  Houghton  is  coming  on,  and  I  have 
not  a  moment  to  spare  ?  "  he  asked  of  his  wife. 

"  Perhaps  she  never  heard  of  it,"  suggested  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick. 

"  Nonsense  I  the  case  has  been  in  the  jKipers  for  days." 

"  But  she  mayn't  know  you  are  engaged  in  it." 

"  She  mayn't,"  said  he,  meditatively — such  ignorance  was  possible. 

But  now  the  great  case  of  Houghton  v.  Houghton  was  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  the  hard  struggle  was  over,  the  comparative  table-land  of  Q.  C.-dom 
gained,  and  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  had  leisure  for  family  feeling  and  recollec- 
tion. One  day  in  the  Easter  vacation  he  found  himself  near  Hollingford  ; 
he  had  a  Sunday  to  spare,  and  he  wrote  to  ofier  himself  as  a  visitor  to  the 
Gibsons  from  Friday  to  Monday,  expressing  strongly  (what  he  really  felt, 
in  a  less  degree,)  his  wish  to  make  Mr.  Gibson's  acquaintance.  Mr.  Gibson, 
though  often  overwhelmed  with  professional  business,  was  always  hospi- 
table ;  and  moreover,  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  him  to  get  out  of  the 
somewhat  confined  mental  atmosphere  which  he  had  breathed  over  and 
over  again,  and  have  a  whiff  of  fresh  air :  a  glimpse  of  what  was  passing 
in  the  great  world  beyond  his  daily  limits  of  thought  and  action.  So 
he  was  ready  to  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  his  unknown  relation. 
Mrs.  Gibson  was  in  a  flutter  of  sentimental  delight,  which  she  fancied 
was  family  affection,  but  which  might  not  have  been  quite  so  effervescent 
if  ^Ir.  Kirkpatrick  had  remained  in  his  former  position  of  struggling 
lawyer,  with  seven  children,  living  in  Doughty  Street. 

When  the  two  gentlemen  met  they  were  attracted  towards  each  otlier 
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Afomilarity  ot  dtarscter,  iritli  jiist  enough  difterence  ia  their  opinions 

•  7ience  of  each,  on    which   such   opinions  were  b.'V!ietl, 

!*•     To  Mrs,  Gibson,  although  the  bond  between  them 

inUi»i  lor  Tcry  Jittio  in  their  intercourse,  Mr.  Kirkp»itrick  paid  very 

jUic  attentioa  ;  and  was,  in  fact,  very  glad  th.it  she  had  done  so  well  for 

rll'  as  to  marry  a  sensible  and  a^eeable  man,  who  was  able  to  keep 

r3!  N  and  to  bt^hare  to  her  daughter  in  'no  liberal  a  manner. 

h  Mm  a»  a  dehcatc-looking  girl,  who  might  be  very  pretty 

•bo  had  had  a  greater  look  of  health  and  animation :  indeed,  looking  at 

•iiically,  there  wero  beautiful  points  about  her  face—- loog  eofl  grey 

l>!iick  curling  eyeluahes,  i-arely  showing  dimples,  perfect  teeth  ;   but 

a  languor  over  all,  a  slow  depre&sion  of  manner,  which  con- 

t^  onfaTOurably  with  the  brightly-coloured  Cynthia,  fjparkling,  quick, 

sfitt,  and  witty.     As  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  expres»od  it  afterwards  to  hts 

he  waa  quite  in  Jove  with   that  girl ;    and  Cynthia,  as  ready  to 

[ruic  atrangers  aa  nny  little  gii  I  of  three  or  four,  rose  to  the  occaflion, 

[her  cares  and  despondencies,  remembered  no  longer  her  regret 

lost   something  of  Mr.   Gibson's  good   opinion,  and  listened 

rlj  and  made  soft  replies,  intermixed  with  naive  sallioa   of  droll 

till  Mr.   Kirkpatrick  wns  quite   captivated.      He  left:  Holling- 

,  .:^t  surprised  to  have  performed  a  duty,  and  found  it  a  pleasure, 

for  Mrs.  Gibson  and  Molly  he  had  a  general  friendly  feeling;  but  he  did 

ire  if  he  never  saw  them  again.     But  for  Mr,  Gilison  he  had  a  warm 

r,  «  strong  personal  liking,  which  he  should  be  glad  to  have  ripen 

II  frittndwhjp,  if  there  was  time  ibr  it  in  tliia  bustling  world.     And  ho 

lilly  rc^olvctl  to  sec  more  of  Cynthia ;  hig  wife  must  know  her;  they  must 

ITO  her  up  to  stay  with  them  in  London,  and  show  her  something  of  the 

rl<L     But,  on  retiirniog  home,  Mr.  Kirkpatiick  found  so  nuich  work 

Iwaiting  him  tliat  he  had  to   lock  up  embryo  friendahip   and   kindly 

in  eomc  stifc  closet  of  his  mind,  and  give  himself  up,  body  and  soul, 

immediatt*  work  of  liis  prof^ission.     But,  lu  ^(fty,  he  fumid  time  to 

Eft  1)13  wiie  to  the  Academy  Exhibition,  and  some  portrait  thcic,  btriking 

""  liko  Cynthia,  he  told  hia  wife  more  about  her  and  his  vi^it 

i  than  he  had  ever  had  leisure  to  do  before ;  and  the  result 

hiit  on  the  ncLXt  dav  a  letter  was  sent  off'  to  Mrp»  Gibson,  invitini^ 

ia  lo  pay  a  vii»it  to  her  cousins  in  London,  and  reminding  her  of 

»y  Utilo  oircvmstanccB  that  had  occurred  when  »he  was  with  tlicm  as  a 

Id^  80  at  lo  carry  on  the  clue  of  friendship  from  that  time  to  the 

II, 

Oti  itA  receipt  this  letter  was  greeted  in  variouB  ways  by  llie  four 

Ti-  who  aatc  round  the  brcaklltst^table.    Mrs.  Gibson  read  it  to  herself 

*mt  withont  let  ling  what  itA  contents  were,  so  that  her  auditors 

,qtiit<*  in  t'       '     '    .13  to  wh'it  her  remarks  applied,  she  fiaid,— 

I  thitik  I  a  have  remembered  that  1  am  a  generation  nearer 

V.  lijc  is,  but  nobody  thinks  of  family  atrpction  now-a-daysj 
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pleasant  and  agreeable  and  what  he  was  used  to."  She  said  all  tihis  in  a 
plaintivci  aggrieved  tone  of  voice  ;  but  as  no  one  knew  to  what  she  was 
referring,  it  was  difEcult  to  offer  her  consolation.  Her  husband  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  If  you  want  us  to  sympathize  with  you,  tell  us  what  is  the  nature 
of  your  woe." 

"  "Why,  I  daresay  it's  what  he  means  as  a  very  kind  attention,  only  I 
think  I  ought  to  have  been  asked  before  Cynthia,"  said  she,  reading  the 
letter  over  again. 

**  Who's  he  /  and  what's  meant  for  a  *  kind  attention  ?  * " 

"  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  to  be  sure.  This  letter  is  from  him  ;  and  he  wants 
Cynthia  to  go  and  pay  them  a  visit,  and  never  says  anything  about  you  or 
me,  luy  dear.  And  I'm  sure  we  did  our  best  to  make  it  pleasant ;  and 
he  should  have  asked  us  first,  I  think." 

"  As  I  could  not  possibly  have  gone,  it  makes  very  little  difference 
to  me." 

"  But  I  could  have  gone ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  should  have  paid  us  the 
compliment :  it's  only  a  proper  mark  of  respect,  you  know.  So  ungrateful, 
too,  when  I  gave  up  my  dressing-room  on  purpose  for  him  I " 

"  And  I  dressed  for  dinner  every  day  he  was  here,  if  we  are  each  to 
recapitulate  all  our  sacrifices  on  his  behalf.  But  for  all  that  I  did  not 
expect  to  be  invited  to  his  house.  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  if  he  will  come 
again  to  mine." 

"  I've  a  great  mind  not  to  let  Cynthia  go,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  i-eflectively. 

"  I  can't  go,  mamma,"  said  Cynthia,  colouring.  "  My  gowns  arc  all 
so  shabby,  and  my  old  bonnet  must  do  for  the  summer." 

"  Well,  but  you  can  buy  a  new  one ;  and  I'm  sure  it  is  high  tii^e  you 
should  get  yourself  another  silk-gown.  You  must  have  been  saving  up  a 
great  deal,  lor  I  don't  know  when  you've  had  any  new  clothes." 

Cynthia  began  to  say  something,  but  stopped  short.  She  went  on 
buttering  her  toast,  but  she  held  it  in  her  hand  without  eating  it  ;  without 
looking  up  either,  as,  after  a  minute  or  two  of  silence,  she  spoke  again: — 

*'  I  cimnot  go.  I  should  like  it  very  much  ;  but  I  really  cannot  go. 
Please,  mamma,  write  at  once,  and  refuse  it." 

"  Nonsense,  child  !  Wlicn  a  man  in  Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  position  comes 
forward  to  offer  a  favour,  it  does  not  do  to  decline  it  without  giving 
a  sufficient  reason.     So  kind  of  him  as  it  is,  too  I " 

"  Suppose  you  offer  to  go  instead  of  me  ?  "  proposed  Cynthia, 

**  No,  no !  that  won't  do,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  decidedly.  "  You  can't 
transfer  invitations  in  that  way.  But  really  this  excuse  about  your 
clothes  does  appear  to  be  very  trivial,  Cynthia,  if  you  have  no  other 
reason  to  give." 

"  It  is  a  real,  true  reason  to  me,"  said  Cynthia,  looking  up  at  him  as 
she  spoke.  "  You  must  let  me  judge  for  myself.  It  would  not  do  to  go 
there  in  a  state  of  shabbiness,  for  even  in  Doughty  Street,  I  remember, 
my  aunt  was  very  particular  about  dress  ;  and  now  that  Margaret  and 
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Helen  are  grown  up,  and  tbej  Tisit  so  much, — pray  don*t  say  anything 
more  about  it,  for  I  know  it  would  not  do." 

"  What  hare  you  done  with  all  your  money,  I  wonder  ?  '*  said 
Mrs.  Gibson.  "Youve  twenty  pounds  a  year,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gibson 
and  me ;  and  Tm  sure  you  haven^t  spent  more  than  ten." 

"I  had  not  many  things  when  I  came  back  from  France,"  said 
GyntliiB,  in  a  low  yoice,  and  eyidently  troubled  by  all  this  questioning. 
'^Pray  let  it  be  decided  at  once ;  I  can't  go,  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 
She  got  up,  and  left  the  room  rather  suddenly. 

"  I  don't  understand  it  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson.     "  Do  you,  Molly  ?  " 

"  No.  I  know  she  does  not  like  spending  money  on  her  dress,  and  is 
rery  careful."  Molly  siud  this  much,  and  then  was  afraid  she  had  made 
nuiichief. 

**  But  then  she  must  have  got  the  money  somewhere.  It  always  has 
struck  me  that  if  you  have  not  extravagant  habits,  and  do  not  live  up  to 
your  income,  you  must  have  a  certain  sum  to  lay  by  at  the  end  of  the 
year.     Ilave  I  not  oilen  said  so,*  Mr.  Gibson  ?  " 

"Probably." 

"  Well,  then,  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  Cynthia's  case ;  and  then,  I 
ask,  what  has  become  of  the  money  ?  " 

*'  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Molly,  seeing  that  she  was  appealed  to.  "  She 
may  have  given  it  away  to  some  one  who  wants  it." 

Mr.  Gibson  put  down  his  newspaper. 

*'  It  is  very  clear  that  she  bus  neither  got  the  dress  nor  the  money 
Dcoessary  for  this  London  visit,  and  that  she  does  not  want  any  more 
inquiries  to  be  made  on  the  subject.  She  likes  mysteries,  in  fact,  and  I 
detest  them.  Still,  I  think  it  is  a  desirable  thing  for  her  to  keep  up  the 
acquaintance,  or  friendship,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  with  her  father's 
hmily ;  and  I  shall  gladly  give  her  ten  pounds ;  and  if  that's  not  enough, 
why,  either  you  must  help  her  out,  or  she  must  do  without  some  super- 
iluoui  article  of  dress  or  another." 

"  Ym  sure  there  never  was  such  a  kind,  dear,  generous  man  as  you 
arc,  Mr.  Gibson,"  said  his  wife.  '*  To  think  of  your  being  a  stepfather  ! 
and  so  good  to  my  poor  fatherless  girl !  But,  Molly  my  duor,  I  think 
you'll  acknowledge  that  you  too  are  very  fortunate  in  your  stepmother. 
Are  not  you,  love?  And  what  happy  tete-a-tOlcs  we  shall  have  together 
when  Cynthia  goes  to  London.  I'm  not  sure  if  I  don't  get  on  better 
with  you  even  than  with  her,  though  she  is  my  own  child  ;  for,  as 
dear  papa  says  so  truly,  there  is  a  love  of  mystery  about  her ;  and  if  I 
hate  anything,  it  is  the  slightest  concealment  or  reserve.  Ten  pounds  1 
Why,  it  will  quite  set  her  up,  buy  her  a  couple  of  gowns  and  a  new 
bonnet,  and  I  don't  know  what  all  I  Dear  Mr.  Gibson,  how  generous 
you  arel" 

Something  very  like  '*  Pshaw  1 "  was  growled  out  from  behind  tlio 
newspaper. 

*^May  I  go  and  tell  her  ?  "  said  Molly,  rising  up. 
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"  Yes,  do,  love.  Tell  her  it  would  be  so  ungrateful  to  refuse ;  and  tell 
her  that  your  father  wishes  her  to  go ;  and  tell  her,  too,  that  it  would  be 
quite  wrong  not  to  avail  herself  of  an  opening  which  may  by-and-by  be 
extended  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  am  sure  if  they  ask  me — ^>vhich 
certainly  they  ought  to  do — I  won't  say  before  they  asked  Cynthia, 
because  I  never  think  of  myself,  and  am  really  the  most  forgiving  person 
in  the  world,  in  forgiving  slights  ; — but  when  they  do  ask  me,  which 
they  are  sure  to  do,  I  shall  never  be  content  till,  by  putting  in  a  littlo  hint 
here  and  a  little  hint  there,  IVe  induced  them  to  send  you  an  invitation. 
A  month  or  two  in  London  would  do  you  so  much  good,  Molly." 

Molly  had  left  the  room  before  this  speech  was  ended,  and  Mr.  Gibson 
was  occupied  with  his  newspaper ;  but  Mrs.  (ribson  finished  it  to  herself 
very  much  to  her  own  satisfaction  :  for,  after  all,  it  was  better  to  have  some 
one  of  the  family  going  on  the  visit,  tliough  she  might  not  be  the  right 
person,  than  to  refuse  it  altogether,  and  never  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
Raying  anything  about  it.  As  Mr.  Gibson  was  so  kind  to  Cynthia,  she  too 
would  be  kind  to  Molly,  and  dress  her  becomingly,  and  invite  young  men 
to  the  house  ;  do  all  the  things,  in  fact,  which  Molly  and  her  father  did  not 
want  to  have  done,  and  throw  the  old  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
their  unrestrained  intercourse,  which  was  the  one  thing  they  desired  to 
have,  free  and  open,  and  without  the  constant  dread  of  her  jealousy. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

Secret  Thoughts  Ooze  out. 

Molly  found  Cynthia  in  the  drawing-room,  standing  in  the  bow-window, 
looking  out  on  the  garden.     She  started  as  Molly  came  up  to  her. 

"  Oh,  Molly,"  said  she,  putting  her  arms  out  towards  her,  "  I  am 
always  so  glad  to  have  you  with  me  ! " 

It  was  outbursts  of  affection  such  as  those  that  always  called  Molly 
back,  if  she  had  been  ever  so  unconsciously  wavering  in  her  allegiance  to 
Cynthia.  She  had  been  wishing  downstairs  that  Cynthia  would  be  less 
reserved,  and  not  have  so  many  secrets  ;  but  now  it  seemed  almost  like 
treason  to  have  wanted  her  to  be  anything  but  what  she  was.  Never  had 
any  one  more  than  Cynthia  the  power  spoken  of  by  Goldsmith  when 
he  wrote — 

lie  threw  off  his  friends  like  a  hnntsman  his  pack, 
For  he  knew  when  he  liked  he  could  whistle  them  hack. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  think  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  what  I've  got  to  tell 
you  ? "  said  Molly.  "  I  think  you  would  really  like  to  go  to  London ; 
should  not  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  of  no  use  liking,"  said  Cynthia.  "  Don't  yon  begin 
about  it,  trolly,  for  the  thing  is  settled ;  and  I  can't  tell  you  why,  but  I 
can't  go." 

"  It  is  only  the  money,  dear.     And  papa  has  been  so  kind  about  it. 
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He  wants  you  to  go ;  he  thinks  you  ought  to  keep  up  relationships ;  and 
he  is  goiog  to  givo  you  ten  pounds." 

"  How  kind  he  is  I "  said  Cynthia.  "  But  I  ought  not  to  take  it.  I 
wish  I  had  known  you  years  ago  ;  I  should  liave  been  different  to  what 
lam." 

"  Never  mind  that  I  We  like  you  as  you  are ;  we  don't  want  you 
different.  You'll  really  hurt  papa  if  you  don't  take  it.  Why  do  you 
hesitate  7     Do  you  think  Roger  won't  like  it  ?  " 

"  Boger  I  no,  I  was  not  thinking  about  him  I  Wliy  should  he  care  ?  I 
■hall  be  there  and  back  again  before  he  even  hears  about  it." 

"  Then  you  will  go  7  "  said  Molly. 

Cynthia  thought  for  a  minute  or  two.  "  Yes,  I  will,"  said  she,  at 
length.  "  I  daresay  it's  not  wise,  but  it  will  be  pleasant,  and  I'll  go. 
Where  is  Mr.  Gibson  7  I  want  to  thank  him.  Oh,  how  kind  he  is  I 
ilollj,  you're  a  lucky  girl ! " 

*'  I  ?  "  said  Molly,  quite  startled  at  being  told  this  ;  for  she  had  been 
feeling  as  if  so  many  things  were  going  wrong,  almost  as  if  they  would 
never  go  right  again. 

"There  he  is  I"  said  Cynthia.  "I  hear  him  in  the  hall!"  And 
down  she  flew,  and  laying  her  hands  on  Mr.  Gibson's  arm,  she  thanked 
him  with  such  warm  impulsiveness,  and  in  so  pretty  and  caressing  a 
manner,  that  something  of  his  old  feeling  of  personal  liking  for  her 
returned,  and  he  forgot  for  a  time  the  causes  of  disapproval  he  had 
against  her. 

"  Tlicre,  there  !  "  said  he,  "  that's  enough,  my  dear  I  It  is  quite  right 
you  should  keep  up  with  your  relations  ;  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said 
about  it." 

"  I  do  think  your  father  is  the  most  charming  man  I  know,"  said 
Cynthia,  on  her  return  to  Molly  ;  '*  and  it's  that  which  always  makes  me 
so  afraid  of  losing  his  good  opinion,  and  fret  so  when  I  think  he  is  dis- 
pleased  with  me.  And  now  let  us  think  all  about  this  London  visit.  It 
will  be  delightful,  won't  it?  I  can  make  ten  pounds  go  ever  so  far  ;  and 
in  some  ways  it  will  be  such  a  comfort  to  get  out  of  Ilollingfj^d." 

"Will  it?"  said  Molly,  rather  wistfully. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  You  know  I  don't  mean  that  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  leave 
you;  that  will  be  anything  but  a  comfort.  But,  after  all,  a  country  town 
ia  a  country  town,  and  London  is  London.  You  need  not  smile  at  my 
truisms  ;  I've  always  had  a  sympathy  with  M.  de  la  Palisse, — • 

M.  dc  la  l*alissc  est  mort 

Ea  ]K!r(lunt  sa  vie  ; 
Un  quart  d'hcurc  avant  so.  mort 

II  etait  en  vie," 

sang  she,  in  so  gay  a  manner  that  she  jmzzled  Molly,  as  she  often  did,  by 
her  change  of  mood  from  the  gloomy  decision  with  which  she  had  refused 
to  accept  the  invitation  only  half  an  hour  ago.  She  suddenly  took  Molly 
round  the  waist,  and  began  Avaltzing  round  the  room  with  her,  to  the 
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imminent  danger  of  the  various  little  tables,  loaded  with  "  objets  d'art  *' 
(as  Mrs.  Gibson  delighted  to  call  them)  with  which  the  drawing-room  was 
crowded.  She  avoided  them,  however,  with  her  usual  skill;  but  they 
both  stood  still  at  last,  surprised  at  Mrs.  Gibson's  surprise,  as  she  stood  at 
the  door,  looking  at  the  whirl  going  on  before  her. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  only  hope  you  are  not  going  crazy,  both  of  you  ? 
What's  all  this  about,  pray?" 

"  Only  because  I'm  so  glad  I'm  going  to  London,  mamma,"  said 
Cynthia,  demurely. 

'^  I'm  not  sure  if  it's  quite  the  thing  for  an  engaged  young  lady  to  be 
so  much  beside  herself  at  the  prospect  of  gaiety.  In  my  time,  our  great 
pleasure  in  our  lovers'  absence  was  in  thinking  about  them." 

^*  I  should  have  thought  that  would  have  given  you  pain,  because,  you 
would  have  had  to  remember  that  they  were  away,  which  ought  to  have 
made  you  unhappy.  Now,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  just  at  the  moment  I 
had  forgotten  all  about  Roger.  I  hopd  it  w^  not  very  wrong.  Osborne 
looks  as  if  he  did  all  my  share  as  well  as  his  own  of  the  fretting  after 
Roger.     How  ill  he  looked  yesterday  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Molly ;  "  I  did  not  know  if  any  one  besides  me  had 
noticed  it.     I  was  quite  shocked." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  "  Fm  afraid  that  young  man  won't  live  long 
— ^very  much  afraid,"  and  she  shook  her  head  ominously. 

**  Oh,  what  will  happen  if  he  dies  I  "  exclaimed  Molly,  suddenly  sitting 
down,  and  thinking  of  that  strange,  mysterious  wife  who  never  made  her 
appearance,  whose  very  existence  was  never  spoken  about — and  Roger 
away  too ! 

"  Well,  it  would  be  very  sad,  of  course,  and  we  should  all  feel  it  very 
much,  I've  no  doubt ;  for  I've  always  been  very  fond  of  Osborne  ;  in 
fact,  before  Roger  became,  as  it  were,  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  I  liked 
Osborne  better :  but  we  must  not  forget  the  living,  dear  Molly "  (for 
Molly's  eyes  were  filling  with  tears  at  the  dismal  thoughts  presented  to 
her).  "  Our  dear  good  Roger  would,  I  am  sure,  do  all  in  his  power  to 
fill  Osborne's  place  in  any  way ;  and  his  marriage  need  not  be  so  long 
delayed." 

"  Don't  speak  of  that  in  the  same  breath  as  Osborne's  life,  mamma," 
said  Cynthia,  hastily. 

"  ^Vhy,  my  dear,  it  is  a  very  natural  thought.  For  poor  Roger's  sake, 
you  know,  one  wishes  it  not  to  be  so  very  very  long  an  engagement; 
and  I  was  only  answering  Molly's  question,  after  all.  One  can't  help 
following  out  one's  thoughts.  People  must  die,  you  know — ^young,  as 
well  as  old." 

"  If  I  ever  suspected  Roger  of  following  out  his  thoughts  in  a  similar 
way,"  said  Cynthia,  "  I'd  never  speak  to  him  again." 

"  As  if  he  would  I  "  said  Iklolly,  warm  in  her  turn.  "  You  know  he 
never  would ;  and  you  should  not  suppose  it  of  him,  Cynthia — no,  not 
even  for  a  moment !  " 
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"  I  can't  see  the  great  harm  of  it  all,  for  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson, 
plaintiyelj.  "  A  young  man  strikes  us  all  as  looking  very  ill — and  I'm 
sure  Fm  sorry  for  it ;  but  illness  very  often  leads  to  death.  Surely  you 
agree  with  me  there,  and  what's  the  harm  of  saying  so  ?  Then  Molly 
asks  what  will  happen  if  he  dies  ;  and  I  try  to  answer  her  question.  I 
don't  like  talking  or  thinking  of  death  any  more  than  any  one  else ;  but  I 
should  think  myself  wanting  in  strength  of  mind  if  I  could  not  look  forward 
to  the  consequences  of  death.  I  really  think  we're  commanded  to  do  so, 
somewhere  in  the  Bible  or  the  Prayer-book." 

"  Do  you  look  forward  to  the  consequences  of  my  death,  mamma  ?  " 
asked  Cynthia. 

"  Tou  really  are  the  most  unfeeling  girl  I  ever  met  with,"  said  Mrs. 
Gibson,  really  hurt.  "  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  little  of  my  own  sensi- 
tivenesB,  for  I  have  too  much  for  my  happiness.  Don't  let  us  speak  of 
Osborne's  looks  again;  ten  to  one  it  was  only  some  temporary  over-fatigue, 
or  some  anxiety  about  Roger,  or  perhaps  a  little  fit  of  indigestion.  I  was 
very  foolish  to  attribute  it  to  anything  more  serious,  and  dear  papa  might 
be  displeased  if  he  knew  I  had  done  so.  Medical  men  don't  like  other 
people  to  be  making  conjectures  about  health ;  they  consider  it  as  trenching 
on  their  own  particular  province,  and  very  proper  I'm  sure.  Now  let  us 
consider  about  your  dress,  Cynthia;  I  could  not  understand  how  you  had 
spent  your  money,  and  made  so  little  show  with  it." 

"  Mamma  I  it  may  sound  very  cross,  but  I  must  tell  Molly  and  you, 
and  everybody,  once  for  all,  that  as  I  don't  want  and  did  not  ask  for  more 
than  my  allowance,  I'm  not  going  to  answer  any  questions  about  what  I 
do  with  it."  She  did  not  say  this  with  any  want  of  respect;  but  she  said 
it  with  qui*^t  determination,  which  subdued  her  mother  for  tlie  time,  though 
r.ften  afterwards  when  Mrs.  Gibson  and  Molly  were  alone,  the  former 
would  start  the  wonder  as  to  what  Cynthia  could  possibly  have  done  with 
her  money,  and  hint  each  poor  conjecture  through  words  and  volleys  of 
doubt,  till  she  was  wearied  out ;  and  the  exciting  sport  was  given  up  for 
the  day.  At  present,  however,  she  confined  herself  to  the  practical  matter 
in  hand ;  and  the  genius  for  millinery  and  dress,  inherent  in  both  mother  and 
daughter,  soon  settled  a  great  many  knotty  points  of  contrivance  and  taste, 
and  then  they  all  three  set  to.  work  to  "gar  auld  claes  look  amaist  as 
wecl's  the  new." 

C^Tithia's  relations  with  the  squire  had  been  very  stationary  ever  since 
the  visit  slie  had  paid  to  the  Hall  the  previous  autumn.  He  had  received 
them  all  at  that  time  with  hospitable  politeness,  and  he  had  also  been  more 
charmed  with  Cynthia  than  he  liked  to  acknowledge  to  himself  when  he 
thouglit  the  visit  all  over  aftenvards. 

"  She's  a  pretty  lass  sure  enough,"  thought  he,  "  and  has  pretty  ways 
about  her  too,  and  likes  to  learn  from  older  people,  which  is  a  good  sign; 
but  somehow  I  don't  like  madam  her  mother,  but  still  she  is  her  mother, 
and  the  girl  is  her  daughter ;  yet  she  spoke  to  her  once  or  twice  as  I 
ehould  not  ha'  liked  our  little  Fanny  to  have  spoken,  if  it  had  pleased  God 
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for  her  to  ha'  lived. .  No,  it*8  not  the  right  way,  and  it  may  be  a  bit  old- 
fashioned,  but  I  like  the  right  way.  And  then  again  she  took  possession 
o'  mc  as  I  may  say,  and  little  Molly  had  to  run  after  us  in  the  garden 
walks  that  are  too  narrow  for  three,  just  like  a  little  four-legged  doggie  ; 
and  the  other  was  so  full  of  listening  to  me,  she  never  turned  round  for  to 
speak  a  word  to  Molly.  I  don't  mean  to  say  they're  not  fond  of  each  other, 
and  that's  in  Roger's  sweetheart's  favour,  and  it's  very  ungrateful  in  mc 
to  go  and  find  fault  with  a  lass  who  was  so  civil  to  me,  and  had  such  a 
pretty  way  with  her  of  hanging  on  every  word  that  fell  from  my  lips. 
Well  I  a  deal  may  come  and  go  in  two  years  !  and  the  lad  says  nothing  to 
me  about  it.  I'll  be  as  deep  as  him,  and  take  no  more  notice  of  the  ai£ur 
till  he  comes  home  and  tells  me  himself." 

So  although  the  squire  was  always  delighted  to  receive  the  little  notes 
which  Cynthia  sent  to  him  every  time  she  heard  from  Roger,  and  although 
this  attention  on  her  part  was  melting  the  heart  he  tried  to  harden,  he 
controlled  himself  into  writing  her  the  briefest  acknowledgments.  His 
words  were  strong  in  meaning,  but  formal  in  expression ;  she  herself  did 
not  think  much  about  them,  being  satisfied  to  do  the  kind  actions  that 
called  them  forth.  But  her  mother  criticized  them  and  pondered  them. 
She  thought  she  had  hit  on  the  truth  when  she  had  decided  in  her  own 
mind  that  it  was  a  very  old-fashioned  style,  and  that  he  and  his  house 
and  his  furniture  all  wanted  some  of  the  brightening  up  and  polisliing 

which  they  were  sure  to  receive,  when she  never  quite  liked  to  finish 

the  sentence  definitely,  although  slie  kept  repeating  to  herself  that  "  there 
was  no  harm  in  it." 

To  return  to  the  squira  Occupied  as  he  now  was,  he  recovered  his 
former  health,  and  something  of  his  former  cheerfulness.  If  Osborne  had 
met  him  half-way,  it  is  probable  that  the  old  bond  between  father  and 
son  might  have  been  renewed;  but  Osborne  either  was  really  an  invalid, 
or  had  sunk  into  invalid  habits,  and  made  no  effort  to  rally.  If  his  father 
urged  him  to  go  out — nay,  once  or  twice  he  gulped  down  his  pride,  and 
asked  Osborne  to  accompany  him — Osborne  would  go  to  the  window  and 
find  out  some  flaw  or  speck  in  the  wind  or  weather,  and  make  that  an 
excuse  for  stopping  in  the  house  over  his  books.  He  would  saunter  out 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house  in  a  manner  that  the  squire  considered  as 
both  indolent  and  unmanly.  Yet  if  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  leaving 
homo,  which  he  did  pretty  often  about  this  time,  he  was  seized  with  a 
hectic  energy:  the  clouds  in  the  sky,  the  easterly  wind,  the  dampness 
of  the  air,  were  nothing  to  him  then ;  and  as  the  squire  did  not  know 
the  real  secret  cause  of  this  anxiety  to  be  gone,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
that  it  arose  from  Osborne's  dislike  to  Hamley  and  to  the  monotony  of  his 
father's  society. 

"  It  was  a  mistake,"  thought  the  squire.  "  I  see  it  now.  I  was  never 
great  at  making  friends  myself;  I  always  thought  those  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge men  turned  up  their  noses  at  me  for  a  coiuitry  booby,  and  I'd  get 
the  start  and  have  none  o'  them.     But  when  the  boys  went  to  Rugby  and 
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Ounbridge,  I  shoold  ha*  let  tliem  have  had  their  own  friends  about  *eni, 
eren  thougli  they  might  ha*  looked  down  on  me ;  it  was  the  worst  thej 
coald  ha*  done  to  me,  and  now  what  few  friends  I  had  have  fallen  off  from 
me,  by  death  or  somehow,  and  it  is  but  dreary  work  for  a  young  man,  I 
grant  it.  Bat  he  might  try  not  to  show  it  bo  plain  to  me  as  he  does. 
Fm  getting  case-hardened,  but  it  does  cut  mc  to  the  quick  sometimes — 
it  does.  And  he  so  fond  of  his  dad  as  he  was  once  1  If  I  can  but  get 
the  land  drained  Til  make  him  an  allowance,  and  let  him  go  to  London, 
or  where  he  likes.  Maybe  he'll  do  better  this  time,  or  maybe  he'll  go  to 
the  dogs  altogether ;  but  perhaps  it  will  make  him  think  a  bit  kindly  of 
the  €»ld  fiuher  at  home — I  should  like  him  to  do  that,  I  should  !  " 

It  is  possible  that  Osborne  might  have  been  induced  to  tell  his  father 
of  hiB  marriage  during  their  long  tdte-k-t^te  intercourse,  if  the  squire,  in 
in  unlucky  moment,  had  not  given  him  his  confidence  about  Roger's 
engagement  ti-ith  Cynthia.  It  was  on  one  wet  Sunday  aflemoon,  when 
the  fiithcr  and  son  were  sitting  together  in  the  large  empty  drawing- 
room.  Osborne  had  not  been  to  church  in  the  morning ;  the  squire  had, 
and  he  was  now  tr3ring  hard  to  read  one  of  Blair's  sermons.  They  had 
dined  early ;  they  always  did  on  Sundays ;  and  cither  that,  or  the  sermon, 
or  the  hopeless  wetness  of  the  day,  made  the  afternoon  seem  interminably 
long  to  the  squire.  He  had  certain  unwritten  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
his  conduct  on  Sundays.  Cold  meat,  sermon-reading,  no  smoking  till 
after  evening  prayers,  as  little  thought  as  possible  as  to  the  state  of  the 
famd  and  the  condition  of  the  crops,  and  as  much  respectable  sitting  in- 
doors in  his  best  clothes  as  was  consistent  with  going  to  church  twice  a 
day,  and  saying  the  responses  louder  than  the  clerk.  To-day  it  had 
rained  so  unceasingly  that  he  had  remitted  the  afternoon  church  ;  but  oh, 
even  with  the  luxury  of  a  nap,  how  long  it  seemed  before  he  saw  the 
Hall  aervants  trudging  homewards,  along  the  field-path,  a  covey  of 
umbrellas  !  He  had  been  standing  at  the  window  for  the  last  half-hour, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  mouth  often  contracting  itself  into  the 
traditional  sin  of  a  whistle,  but  as  often  checked  into  sudden  gravity — 
ending,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  in  a  yawn.  He  looked  askance  at  Osborne, 
who  was  sitting  near  the  fire  absorbed  in  a  book.  The  poor  squire  was 
something  like  the  little  boy  in  the  child's  story,  who  asks  all  sorts  of  birds 
and  beasts  to  come  and  play  with  him ;  and,  in  every  case,  receives  the 
■ober  answer,  that  they  are  too  busy  to  have  leisure  for  trivial  amusements. 
The  fiitber  wanted  the  son  to  put  down  his  book,  and  talk  to  him  :  it  was 
■o  wet,  so  dull,  and  a  little  conversation  would  so  wile  away  the  time  1 
Bat  Osborne,  with  his  back  to  the  window  where  his  father  was  standing, 
•aw  nothing  of  all  this,  and  went  on  reading.  He  had  assented  to  his 
father's  remark  that  it  was  a  very  wet  afternoon,  but  had  not  carried  on 
the  subject  into  all  the  varieties  of  truisms  of  which  it  was  susceptible. 
Something  more  rousing  must  be  started,  and  this  the  squire  felt.  The 
recollection  of  the  affair  between  Roger  and  Cynthia  came  into  his  head, 
and,  without  giving  it  a  moment's  consideration,  he  began, — 
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"Oshorael  Do  you  know  anytliing  about  tlila  —  tliis  altaclimeDt 
of  Roger's  ?  *' 

Quite  successful.  Osborne  laid  down  his  book  in  a  moment,  and 
turned  round  to  hia  father. 

"  Roger  t  an  attachment !  No !  I  never  heard  of  it — I  can  hardly 
believe  it — that  is  to  say,  I  suppofje  it  is  to -" 

And  then  he  stopped ;  for  he  thought  he  had  no  right  to  betray  his 
own  conjecture  that  the  object  waa  CjTithia  Kirkputrick. 

"  Yes.  He  is  though.  Can  you  guesa  who  to  ?  Nobody  that  I 
particularly  like — not  a  connection  to  my  mind^ — yet  she'a  a  very  pretty 
girl  ;   and  I  siipfeose  I  was  to  blame  in  the  first  instance." 

«Igit ?" 

*'  It's  no  use  beating  abotit  the  bu^b.  Tve  gone  bo  far,  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  all,  It'a  Misa  Kirkpatrick,  Gibson's  stepdaughter.  But  it's  not 
an  engagement,  mind  you »" 

"  T'm  very  glad^l  hope  she  likea  Roger  back  again ** 


**  Like— it's  only  too  good  a  connection  for  her  not  to  like  it :  if  Roger 
is  of  the  same  mind  when  he  cornea  home,  I'll  be  bound  Hhe'll  be  only  loo 
Itappy  1  " 

"  I  wonder  Roger  never  told  me,'*  said  Osborne,  a  little  hurt,  now  ho 
began  to  consider  himself. 

"  He  never  tnld  me  either,"  said  the  squire.  *•  It  was  GibsoHi  who 
came  here,  and  matlo  a  clean  breast  of  it  like  a  man  of  honour-  I'd  been 
saying  to  him,  I  could  not  have  either  of  you  two  lads  taking  up  with  his 
Insae*.  TU  own  it  wag  you  I  was  afraid  of  —  it's  bad  enough  with 
Roger,  and  maybe  will  come  to  nothing  after  all  j  but  if  it  had  be«n  you, 
IM  ha'  broken  with  Gibson  and  every  mother's  son  of  'em,  sooner  than 
have  let  it  go  on;  and  so  I  told  Gibson." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  but,  once  for  all,  I  claim 
the  right  of  choosing  my  wife  for  myself,  subject  to  no  man's  inter- 
ference," said  Osborne,  hotly. 

**  Then  you'll  keep  your  wife  with  no  man's  interference,  that's  all ; 
for  ne'er  a  penny  w^ill  you  get  from  me,  my  lad,  unless  you  marry  to 
please  me  a  little,  as  well  as  yourself  a  great  deal.  That's  all  I  ask  of  you. 
I'm  not  particular  as  to  beauty,  or  as  to  clevernesg,  and  piano-playing,  and 
tliat  sort  of  thing  ;  if  Roger  marries  this  girl,  we  shiill  have  enough  of 
that  in  the  family,  I  should  not  much  mind  her  being  a  bit  older  than 
you,  but  she  iniist  be  well-horn,  and  the  more  money  she  brings  the 
better  for  the  old  plnce." 

"  1  say  again,  father,  I  choose  my  wife  for  myself,  and  I  don't  admit 
any  man's  right  of  dictation." 

*'  Well,  well  r'  siiid  the  nquiro,  getting  a  little  angry  in  his  turn,  "  If 
Pm  not  to  be  faiher  in  this  matter,  thou  shan't  he  son.  Go  against  me  in 
what  I've  set  my  heart  on,  and  you'll  find  there's  the  devil  to  pay,  that's 
alL  But  don't  let  us  get  angry,  it's  Simday  afternoon  for  one  thing,  and 
it's  a  sin  ;  and  besides  that,  I've  not  finished  my  story," 
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For  Osborne  had  taken  up  liis  book  again,  and  under  pretence  of 
reading,  was  fuming  to  himself.  lie  hardly  put  it  away  even  at  his 
father's  request 

"  As  I  was  saying,  Gibson  said,  -when  first  we  spoke  about  it,  that 
there  was  nothing  on  foot  between  any  of  you  four,  and  tliat  if  there  was, 
he  would  let  me  know ;  so  by-and-by  he  comos  and  tells  me  of  this." 

"  Of  what — I  don't  understand  how  far  it  has  gone  7  " 

There  was  a  tone  in  Osborne's  voice  the  squire  did  not  quite  like ;  and 
be  began  answering  rather  angrily. 

"  Of  this  to  be  sure — of  what  I'm  telling  you — of  Roger  going  and 
makmg  love  to  this  girl,  that  day  he  lef);,  afler  he  had  gone  away  from 
here,  and  was  waiting  for  the  '  Umpire  *  in  Hollingford.  One  would  think 
you  quite  stupid  at  times,  Osborne." 

"  I  can  only  say  that  these  details  are  quite  new  to  me ;  you  never 
mentioned  them  before,  I  assure  you." 

"  Well ;  never  mind  whether  I  did  or  not.  Pm  sure  I  said  Roger  was 
attached  to  Miss  Eirkpatrick,  and  be  hanged  to  her  ;  and  you  might  hare 
understood  all  the  rest,  as  a  matter  of  course." 

.**  Possibly,"  said  Osborne,  politely.  "  May  I  ask  if  Miss  Kirk- 
patrick,  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very  nice  girl,  responds  to  Roger's 
affection  ?  " 

"  Fast  enough,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  the  squire,  sulkily.  "  A  Hamley 
of  Hamley  is  not  to  be  had  every  day.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Osborne, 
you're  the  only  marriageable  one  left  in  the  market,  and  I  want  to  hoist 
the  old  family  up  again.  Don't  go  against  me  in  this ;  it  really  will  break 
my  heart  if  you  do." 

"  Father,  don't  talk  so,"  said  Osborne.  "  I  will  do  anything  I  can  to 
oblige  you,  except " 

"  Except  the  only  thing  I've  set  my  heart  on  your  doing.'* 

"  Well,  well,  let  it  alone  for  the  present.  There's  no  question  of  my 
marrying  just  at  this  moment.  I'm  out  of  health,  and  I'm  not  up  to  going 
into  society,  and  meeting  young  ladies  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  even  if  I 
bad  an  opening  into  fitting  society." 

**  You  should  have  an  opening  fast  enough.  There'll  be  more  money 
coming  in,  in  a  year  or  two,  please  God.  And  .is  for  your  health,  why, 
what's  to  make  you  well,  if  you  cower  over  the  fire  all  day,  and  shudder 
away  from  a  good  honest  tankard  as  if  it  were  poison  ?  " 

"  So  it  is  to  nie,"  said  Osborne,  languidly,  playing  with  his  book  as  if 
he  wanted  to  end  the  conversation  and  take  it  up  again.  The  squire  saw 
the  movements,  and  understood  them. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I'll  go  and  have  a  talk  with  Will  about  poor  old 
Black  Bess.  It's  Sunday  work  enough,  asking  after  a  dumb  animal's 
aches  and  pains." 

But  after  his  father  had  loft  tlio  room  Osborne  did  not  take  up  his 
hook  again.  lie  laid  it  down  on  the  table  by  him,  leant  back  in  his  chair, 
and  co\wi;d  his  eyes  with  his  hand,     lie  was  in  a  state  of  health  which 
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made  him  dcppondciit  about  mnny  things,  thoiigli,  Icnst  of  all,  about  "wliat 
was  most  in  danger.  The  long  concealment  of  liis  marriage  from  his 
ihther  made  the  disclosure  of  it  fur  fur  more  difficult  than  it  would  hoTe 
been  at  firsf.  Unsupported  by  Ivof^er,  how  could  he  explain  it  all  to  one 
BO  passionate  as  the  squire  ?  hnw  tell  of  the  temptation,  the  fitolcn  inarriage, 
the  consequent  happincBs,  and  silaa  I  the  consequent  auiTeriTig?  —  for 
Oabome  had  sulfercd,  and  did  sufTer,  greatly  iu  the  untoward  circum- 
stflncea  in  which  he  had  placed  himself.  He  saw  uo  way  out  of  it  all, 
excepting  by  the  cue  strong  stroke  of  whicli  he  felt  liimself  incapable.  So 
with  a  heavy  heart  he  addressed  liimself  to  his  book  again.  Everything 
Be^-med  to  come  in  his  way,  and  he  wan  not  strong  enough  in  character  to 
overcoBie  obstacles.  The  only  overt  step  he  took  in  cousequonce  of  what 
he  had  heard  from  his  fniher,  was  to  ride  over  to  Hollingford  the  first  fine 
day  after  he  had  received  the  news,  and  go  to  sec  Cynthia  and  the  Gibsons, 
He  had  not  been  there  for  a  long  time;  had  weather  and  languor  com- 
bined had  prevented  him.  He  found  them  full  of  preparations  and  dis- 
cussions about  Cynthia's  vj.«it  to  London  ;  and  she  herself  not  at  all  in  tlie 
sentimental  mood  proper  to  respond  to  his  delicate  intimations  of  how  glad 
he  was  in  his  brother  b  joy,  Indeed,  it  was  so  long  after  the  time,  that 
Cynthia  scarcely  perceived  that  to  him  the  intelligence  was  recent,  and 
that  the  first  bloom  of  his  emotiona  had  not  yet  passed  away.  Willi 
her  head  a  little  on  one  side,  she  was  contemplating  the  effect  of  a 
knot  of  ribbons,  when  he  began,  in  a  low  whisper,  and  leaning  forward 
towards  her  as  he  spoke, —  "Cynthia  — I  may  call  you  Cynthia  now, 
mayn't  I? — I  am  so  glad  of  this  news;  Tve  only  just  heard  of  it,  but 
I'm  6o  glad  ! " 

*'  What  news  do  you  mean  ?  '*  She  had  Iier  suspicions;  but  she  was 
annoyed  to  think  that  from  one  person  her  secret  was  passing  to  another, 
and  another,  till,  in  fact,  it  was  becoming  no  secret  at  alL  Still,  Cynthia 
could  always  conceal  her  annoyance  when  she  chose.  '*  AVhy  are  you  to 
begin  calling  me  Cynthia  now?"  ahe  went  on,  smiling.  "The  terrible 
word  has  slipped  out  from  between  your  lips  before,  do  you  know  ?  " 

This  light  way  of  taking  his  tender  congratulation  did  not  quite  pleaso 
Osborne,  who  was  ia  a  B^ntinieutal  mood,  and  for  a  minute  or  so  he 
remained  silent.  Then,  having  finished  making  her  bow  of  ribbon,  she 
turned  to  him^  and  continued,  in  a  quick  low  voice,  anxious  to  lake 
advantage  of  a  tfte-ji-tote  between  her  mother  and  Molly,^ — 

*'  I  think  1  can  guess  why  you  made  me  that  pretty  little  ppeech  just 
now.  But  do  you  know  you  oiight  not  to  have  been  told  ?  And»  mow- 
over,  things  are  not  quite  arrived  at  the  solemnity  of — of — well — an 
engagement*  He  would  not  have  it  so.  Now,  I  shan't  say  any  more ; 
and  you  must  not.  Pray  remember  you  ought  not  to  have  known  ;  it  is 
my  own  secret,  and  I  particularly  wished  it  not  to  be  spoken  about;  and 
I  don't  like  it's  being  so  talked  about.  Oh,  the  leaking  of  water  through 
one  small  hole  !  " 

And  then  she  phtnged  into  the  t6te-i-t^te  of  the  other  two,  making 
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the  eoDTcnation  general.  Osbome  was  rather  dlscomiited  at  the  non- 
lucoefli  of  his  oongratuktions  ;  he  had  pictured  to  himself  the  uubosoming 
of  a  loTe-sick  girl,  full  of  rapture,  and  glad  of  a  s^rmpathizing  confidant. 
He  little  knew  Cynthia^s  nature.  The  more  she  suspected  that  she  was 
called  upon  for  a  displajr  of  emotion,  the  less  would  she  show ;  and  her 
emotions  were  generallj  under  the  control  of  her  will.  He  had  made  an 
eflbrt  to  come  and  see  her ;  and  now  he  leant  back  in  his  chair,  weary 
and  a  little  dispirited. 

**  You  poor  dear  young  man,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  coming  up  to  him 
with  her  soft,  soothing  manner  ;  **  how  tired  you  look  I  Do  take  some  of 
that  eau-de-Cologne  and  bathe  your  forehead.  This  spring  weather  over- 
ccones  me  too.  '  Primavera '  I  think  the  Italians  call  it.  But  it  is  very 
tiying  for  delicate  constitutions,  as  much  from  its  associations  as  from  its 
variableness  of  temperature.  It  makes  me  sigh  perpetually  ;  but  then  I 
am  so  sensitive.  Dear  Lady  Cumnor  always  used  to  say  I  was  like  a 
thermometer.     YoaVe  heard  how  ill  she  has  been  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Osbome,  not  very  much  caring  either. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  is  better  now ;  but  the  anxiety  about  her  has  tried  me 
so :  detained  here  by  what  are,  of  course,  my  duties,  but  far  away  from 
all  intelligence,  and  not  knowing  what  the  next  post  might  bring." 

"Where  was  she  then?"  asked  Osbome,  becoming  a  little  more 
sympathetic. 

**  At  Spa.  Such  a  distance  off!  Three  days'  post !  Can't  you  con- 
ceive the  trial  ?  Living  with  her  as  I  did  for  years ;  bound  up  in  the 
£unily  as  I  was." 

"  But  Lady  Han-iet  said,  in  her  last  letter,  that  they  hoped  that  she 
would  be  stronger  than  she  had  been  for  years,"  said  Molly,  innocently. 

"  Yes — Lady  Harriet — of  course— every  one  who  knows  Lady  Harriet 
knows  that  she  is  of  too  sanguine  a  temperament  for  her  statements  to  be 
perfectly  relied  on.  Altogether — strangers  are  often  deluded  by  Lady 
Harriet — she  has  an  off-hand  manner  which  takes  them  in  ;  but  she  does 
not  mean  half  she  says." 

"  We  will  hope  she  does  in  this  instance,"  said  Cynthia,  shortly. 
"  They  are  in  London  now,  and  Lady  Cumnor  has  not  suffered  from,  the 
journey." 

"  They  say  so,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  shaking  her  head,  and  laying  an 
emphasis  on  the  word  *  say.'  "  I  am  perhaps  over-anxious,  but  I  wish — 
I  wish  I  could  see  and  judge  for  myself.  It  would  be  the  only  way  of 
calming  my  anxiety.  I  almost  think  I  shall  go  up  with  you,  Cynthia,  for 
a  day  or  two,  just  to  see  her  with  my  own  eyes.  I  don't  quite  like  your 
travelling  alone  either.  We  will  think  about  it,  and  you  shall  write  to 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  and  propose  if,  if  we  determine  upon  it.  You  can  tell 
him  of  my  anxiety ;  and  it  will  be  only  sharing  your  bed  for  a  couple 
of  nights." 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Molly  Gibson  Beeatues  Fueely. 

That  was  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Gibson  first  broached  her  intention 
of  accompanying  Cynthia  up  to  London  for  a  few  days'  visit.  She  had  a 
trick  of  producing  the  first  sketch  of  any  new  plan  before  an  outsider  to 
the  family  circle  ;  so  that  the  first  emotions  of  others,  if  they  disapproved 
of  her  projects,  had  to  be  repressed,  until  the  idea  had  become  familiar  to 
them.  To  Molly  it  seemed  too  charming  a  proposal  ever  to  come  to  pass. 
She  had  never  allowed  herself  to  recognize  the  restraint  she  was  under  in 
her  stepmother's  presence  ;  but  all  at  once  she  found  it  out  when  her 
heart  danced  at  the  idea  of  three  whole  days — for  that  it  would  be  at  the 
least — of  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse  with  her  father ;  of  old  times  come 
back  again  ;  of  meals  without  perpetual  fidgetiness  after  details  of  cere- 
mony and  correctness  of  attendance. 

"  We'll  have  bread  and  cheese  for  dinner,  and  cat  it  on  our  knees ; 
we*ll  make  up  tor  liaving  had  to  eat  sloppy  puddings  with  a  fork  instead 
of  a  spoon  nil  this  time,  by  putting  our  knives  in  our  mouths  till  we  cut 
ourselves.  Pupa  shall  pour  his  tea  into  his  saucer  if  he  is  in  a  hurry  ; 
and  if  I'm  thirsty,  I'll  take  the  slop-basin.  And  oh,  if  I  could  but  get, 
buy,  borrow,  or  steal  any  kind  of  an  old  horse ;  my  grey  skirt  is  not  new, 
but  it  will  do ; — that  would  be  too  delightful.  After  all,  I  think  I  can  be 
happy  again ;  for  months  and  months  it  has  seemed  as  if  I  had  got  too  old 
even  to  feel  pleasure,  much  less  happiness  again." 

So  thought  Molly.  Yet  she  blushed,  as  if  with  guilt,  when  Cynthia, 
reading  her  thought,  said  to  her  one  day  : — 

**  Molly,  you  are  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  us,  are  not  you  ?" 

"  Not  of  you,  Cynthia ;  at  least,  I  don't  think  I  am.  Only,  if  you 
only  knew  how  I  love  papa,  and  how  I  used  to  see  a  great  deal  more  of 
him  than  I  ever  do  now " 

"  Ah  I  I  often  think  what  interlopers  we  must  seem,  and  are  in 
fact " 

*'  I  don't  feel  you  as  such.  You,  at  any  rate,  have  been  a  new  delight 
to  me,  a  sister  ;  and  I  never  knew  how  charming  such  a  relation^ip 
could  be." 

"  But  mamma?"  said  Cynthia,  half-suspiciously,  half-sorrowfuUy. 

"  She  is  papa's  wife,"  said  Molly,  quietly.  "  I  don't  mean  to  say  I 
am  not  often  very  sorry  to  feel  I  am  no  longer  first  with  him ;  but  it 
was  " — the  violent  colour  flushed  into  her  face  till  even  her  eyes  burnt, 
and  she  suddenly  found  herself  on  the  point  of  crying;  the  weeping 
ash-tree,  the  misery,  the  slow  dropping  comfort,  and  the  comforters  came 
all  so  vividly  bifore  her — "  it  was  Roger  ! " — she  went  on  looking  up  at 
Cynthia,  as  she  overcame  her  slight  hesitation  at  mentioning  his  name — 
"  Roger,  who  told  me  how  I  ought  to  take  pajwi's  marriage,  when  I  waa 
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first  startled  and  grieved  at  tbe  news.     Oli,  Cynthia,  what  a  great  thing  it 
is  to  be  loved  by  him ! " 
-    Cynthia  blushed,  and  looked  fluttered  and  pleased. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  it  is.  At  the  eame  time,  Molly,  Fin  afraid  he'll 
expect  me  to  be  always  as  good  as  he  fancies  me  now,  and  I  shall  have  to 
walk  on  tip-toe  all  the  rest  of  my  life.'' 

"  But  you  are  good,  Cynthia,"  put  in  Molly. 

**  No,  I'm  not.  You're  just  as  much  mistaken  as  he  is ;  and  some  day 
I  shall  go  down  in  your  opinions  with  a  run,  just  like  the  hall  clock  the 
other  day  when  the  spring  broke." 

**  I  think  he'll  love  you  just  as  much,"  said  Molly. 

'*  Could  you  ?  Would  you  be  my  friend  if — if  it  turned  out  even 
that  I  had  done  very  wrong  things  ?  Would  you  remember  how  very 
difficult  it  has  sometimes  been  to  me  to  act  rightly"  (she  took  hold 
of  Molly's  hand  as  she  spoke).  "  We  won't  speak  of  mamma,  for  your 
lake  as  much  as  mine  or  hers  ;   but  you  must  see  she  is  not  one  to 

help  a  girl  with  much  good  advice,  or  good Oh,  Molly,  you  don't 

know  how  I  was  neglected  just  at  a  time  when  I  wanted  friends  most. 
Mamma  does  not  know  it  ;  it  is  not  in  her  to  know  what  I  might 
have  been  if  I  had  only  fallen  into  wise,  good  hands.  But  I  know 
it;  and  what's  more,'*  continued  she,  suddenly  ashamed  of  her  unusual 
exhibition  of  feeling,  "  I  try  not  to  care,  which  I  daresay  is  really  the 
worst  of  all ;  but  I  could  worry  myself  to  death  if  I  once  took  to 
Gerious  thinkiug." 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  you,  or  even  understand  you,"  said  Molly,  after 
a  moment  or  two  of  sad  perplexity. 

•*  You  can  help  me,"  said  Cynthia,  changing  her  manner  abruptly. 
*'  r  can  trim  bonnets,  and  make  head-dresses ;  but  somehow  my  hands 
can't  fold  up  gowns  and  collars,  like  your  deft  little  fingers.  Please  will 
you  help  me  to  pack  7  That's  a  real,  tangible  piece  of  kindness,  and  not 
sentimental  consolation  for  sentimental  distresses,  which  are,  pcrhap?, 
imaginary  after  all." 

In  genera],  it  is  the  people  who  are  left  behind  stationary,  who  give 
way  to  low  spirits  at  any  parting ;  the  travellers,  however  bitterly  they 
may  feel  the  separation,  find  something  in  the  change  of  scene  to  soften 
regret  in  the  very  first  hour  of  separation.  But  as  Molly  walked  home 
with  her  father  from  seeing  Mrs.  Gibson  and  Cynthia  off  to  London  by 
the  "  Umpire  "  coach,  she  almost  danced  along  the  street. 

"  Now,  papa  1 "  said  she,  "  I'm  going  to  have  you  all  to  myself  for  a 
whole  week.     You  must  be  very  obedient." 

"  Don't  be  tyrannical,  then.  You  arc  walking  me  out  of  breath,  and 
we  are  cutting  Mrs.  Goodenough,  in  our  hurry." 

"  So  they  crossed  over  the  street  to  sjKiak  to  Mrs.  Goodenough. 

"  We've  just  been  seeing  my  wife  and  her  daughter  off  to  London. 
Mrs.  Gibson  has  gone  up  for  a  week  ! " 

"  Deary,  deary,  to  London,  and  only  for  a  week  I    Why,  I  can  remember 
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lonesome  for  you,  Miai 


its  being  a  three  daja'  journey  I     It  will  he  ' 
Wollj,  witliout  your  young  companion  I " 

"Yea!"  said  Molly,  suddenly  feeling  aa  if  alse  ought  to  have  taken 
this  yiew  of  the  case,     "  I  shall  misa  Cynthia  very  much/' 

"And  you,  Mr.  Gibson;  why,  it  will  be  like  being  a  widower  once 
♦igain  I  You  must  come  and  drink  tea  with  nic  some  evening.  We  rouat 
try  and  cheer  you  up  a  bit  amongst  us.     Shall  it  be  Tuesday  ?  " 

In  epite  of  the  aharp  pinch  which  Molly  gave  to  his  anu,  Mr.  Gibson 
accepted  the  invilatiou,  much  to  the  gratiHcation  of  the  old  lady. 

"Piipa,  how  could  you  go  and  waste  one  of  our  eveningii.  We  have 
but  six  in  all,  and  now  but  five ;  and  I  had  so  reckoned  on  our  doing  ull 
Borta  of  things  together.'' 

*'  What  sort  of  things  ?  " 

♦'Oh,  I  don't  know:  everything  that  is  unrefined  and  ungenteel," 
added  she,  slyly  looking  up  into  her  father's  face. 

His  eyes  twinkled,  but  the  rest  of  his  face  was  perfectly  grave,  **  I'm 
nut  going  to  be  corrupted.  With  toil  and  labour  I  have  reached  a  very 
fair  height  of  refinement.     I  won't  be  pulled  down  again." 

**  Yes,  you  will,  papa.  We*ll  have  bread  aud  cheesti  for  lunch  this 
very  day.  And  you  shall  wear  your  slippers  in  the  drawing-room  every 
evening  you'll  stay  quietly  at  home;  and  oh,  piipa,  dont  yuu  think  I 
could  ride  Nora  Creina.  Fve  been  looking  out  the  old  grey  skirt,  and  I 
think  I  could  make  myself  tidy." 

"  Where  ia  the  side-saddle  to  come  from  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  the  old  one  won't  fit  that  great  Irish  mare.  But  I'm  not 
particular,  papa.     I  think  I  could  manage  somehow." 

**  Thank  you.  But  I'm  not  quite  going  to  return  into  barbarism.  It 
may  be  a  depraved  taste,  but  I  should  like  to  sec  my  daughter  properly 
mounted." 

**  Think  of  riding  together  down  the  lanes^ — why,  tlie  dog-roses  roust 
be  all  out  in  flower,  and  the  honeysuckles,  and  the  hay — how  I  «hould 
like  to  see  MerriDian*s  farm  again  !  Papa,  do  Jet  me  have  one  ride  with 
you  !     Please  do.     1  am  sure  we  am  manage  it  somehow." 

And  "somehow"  it  was  managed.  "Somehow"  all  Molly's  wishes! 
came  to  pass ;  there  was  only  one  little  drawback  to  this  w^eek  of  holiday 
and  happy  iutercourrte  with  her  father,  Everybody  would  ask  them  out 
to  tea.  They  w^ere  quite  like  bride  and  bridegroom  ;  for  the  fact  was, 
that  the  kite  dinners  which  Mrs.  Gibson  had  introduced  iuto  ht^r  own 
house,  were  a  great  inconvenience  in  the  calculations  of  the  small  tea- 
drinkiuga  at  Hollingford,  How  aak  people  to  tea  at  sLx,  who  dined  at  that 
hour?  11  ow^  when  they  refused  cake  and  sandwiches  at  half-past  eight,  how 
induce  other  people  who  were  really  hungry  to  commit  a  vulgarity  before 
thoHe  calm  and  Bcorofal  eyes  ?  So  there  had  been  a  great  lull  of  invitations 
for  the  Gibsons  to  Hollingford  tea-parties.  Mrs,  Gibson,  whose  object  was 
to  squet'ze  herself  into  *'  county  society,'^  had  tttkun  this  being  left  out  of 
the  smaller  festivities  with  great  equanimity  ;  but  Molly  missed  the  kind 
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liomelineflB  of  the  parties  to  which  she  had  gone  from  time  to  time  as  long 
as  she  could  remember;  and  though,  as  each  three-cornered  note  was 
brought  in,  she  grumbled  a  little  over  the  loss  of  another  charming  tdte-a- 
tete  with  her  £ither,  she  really  was  glad  to  go  again  in  the  old  way 
among  old  friends.  Miss  Browning  and  Miss  Pliocbe  were  especially 
compassionate  towards  her  in  her  loneliness.  If  tliey  had  had  their  will 
she  would  have  dined  there  every  day ;  and  she  had  to  call  upon  them 
very  frequently  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  hurt  at  her  declining  the 
dinners.  Mrs  Gibson  wrote  twice  during  her  week's  absence  to  her 
husband.  That  piece  of  news  was  quite  satisfactory  to  the  Miss 
Brownings,  who  had  of  late  months  held  themselves  a  great  deal  aloof 
from  a  house  where  they  chose  to  suppose  that  their  presence  was  not 
wanted.  In  their  winter  evenings  they  had  oilen  talked  over  Mr.  Gibson's 
household,  and  having  little  besides  conjectures  to  go  upon,  they  found 
the  subject  interminable,  as  they  could  vary  the  possibilities  every  day. 
One  of  their  wonders  was  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  really  got  on  together ; 
another  was  whether  Mrs.  Gibson  was  extravagant  or  not.  Now  two 
letters  during  the  week  of  her  absence  showed  what  was  in  those  days 
considered  a  very  proper  amoimt  of  conjugal  afiection.  Yet  not  too  much 
— ^at  elevenpence  halfpenny  postage.  A  third  letter  would  have  been 
extravagant.  Sister  looked  to  sister  with  an  approving  nod  as  Molly 
named  the  second  letter,  which  arrived  in  Hollingford  the  very  day 
before  Mrs.  Gibson  was  to  return.  They  had  settled  between  them.selved 
that  two  letters  would  show  the  right  amount  of  good  feeling  and  proper 
underbtanding  in  the  Gibson  family :  more  would  have  been  extravagant ; 
only  one  would  have  been  a  mere  matter  of  duty.  There  had  been 
rather  a  question  between  Miss  Browning  and  Miss  Phoebe  as  to  which 
person  the  second  letter  (supposing  it  came)  was  to  be  addressed.  It 
would  be  very  conjugal  to  write  twice  to  Mr.  Gibson  ;  and  yet  it  would 
be  very  pretty  if  Molly  came  in  for  her  share. 

"  You've  had  another  letter,  you  say,  my  dear,"  asked  Miss  Browning. 
**  1  daresay  Mrs.  Gibson  has  written  to  you  this  time  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  large  sheet,  and  Cynthia  has  written  on  one  half  to  me,  and 
all  the  rest  is  to  papa." 

"  A  very  nice  arrangement,  I'm  sure.  And  what  does  Cynthia  say  ? 
Is  she  enjoying  herself  7  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so.  They  have  had  a  dinner-party,  and  one  night  when 
mamma  was  at  Lady  Cumnor's,  Cynthia  went  to  the  play  with  her  cousins." 

"  Upon  my  word  !  and  all  in  one  week  7  I  do  call  that  dissipation. 
Why,  Thursday  would  be  taken  up  with  the  journey,  and  Friday  witli 
resting,  and  Sunday  is  Sunday  all  the  world  over;  and  they  must 
have  written  on  Tuesday.  Well  I  I  hope  Cynthia  won't  find  Hollingford 
dull,  that's  all,  when  she  comes  back." 

"  I  don't  think  it's  likely,"  said  Miss  Phoebe,  with  a  little  simper  and 
a  knowing  look,  which  sate  oddly  on  her  kindly  innocent  face.  "  You 
see  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Preston,  don't  you,  Molly  I  " 
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**  Mr.  Preaton  ! "  said  Molly,  flushing  up  with  surprise.  **  No  i  not 
much.  He's  been  at  Ashcomhe  all  winter,  you  know  1  He  has  but  just 
come  back  to  settle  here.     What  should  make  you  think  so  I  '* 

"  Oh  I  a  little  bird  told  us,"  said  Miss  Browning.  Molly  knew  that 
little  bird  from  hiT  childhood,  and  had  always  hated  it,  and  longed  to 
wring  its  neck.  Why  could  not  people  speak  out  and  say  that  they  did 
not  mean  to  give  up  the  name  of  their  informant  ?  But  it  was  a  very 
favourite  form  of  fiction  \vith  the  Miss  Brownings,  and  to  Miss  Ph(Bbe  it 
was  the  very  acme  of  wit. 

"  The  little  bird  was  flying  about  one  day  in  Heath  Lane,  and  it  saw 
Mr.  Preston  and  a  young  lady — we  won't  say  who — walking  together  in 
a  very  friendly  manner,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  on  horseback  ;  but  the  path 
is  raised  above  the  road,  just  where  there  is  the  little  wooden  bridge  over 
the  brook " 

*^  Perhaps  Molly  is  in  tho  secret,  and  we  ought  not  to  ask  her  about 
it,"  said  Miss  Phosbe,  seeing  Molly's  extreme  discomfiture  and  annoyance. 

**  It  can  be  no  great  secret,"  said  Miss  Browning,  dropping  the  little- 
bird  formula,  and  assuming  an  air  of  dignified  reproval  at  Miss  PhcBbe'ls 
interruption,  "  for  Miss  Hornblower  says  Mr.  Preston  owns  to  being 
engaged " 

"  At  any  rate  it  is  not  to  Cynthia,  that  I  know  positively,"  said  Molly 
with  some  vehemence.  "  And  pray  put  a  stop  to  any  such  reports  ;  yon 
don't  know  what  mischief  they  may  do.  I  do  so  hate  that  kind  of  chatter  T' 
It  was  not  very  respectful  of  Molly  to  speak  in  this  way  to  be  sure,  but 
she  thought  only  of  Kogcr ;  and  the  distress  nny  such  reports  might  cause, 
should  he  ever  hear  of  them  (in  the  centre  of  Africa  I)  made  h6r  colour  up 
scarlet  with  vexation. 

"  Heighty-teighty  I  Miss  Molly  I  dou't  you  remember  that  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  your  mother,  and  that  it  is  not  pretty  behaviour  to  speak  so 
to  us^-to  me  !     *  Chatter '  to  be  sure.     Really,  Molly " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Molly,  only  half-penitent. 

"  I  daresay  you  did  not  mean  to  speak  so  to  sister,"  said  Mils  Phosbe, 
trying  to  make  peace. 

Molly  did  not  answer  all  at  once.  She  counted  to  explain  how  much 
mischief  might  be  done  by  such  reports. 

*•  But  don't  you  see,"  she  went  on,  still  flushed  by  vexation,  "  how 
bad  it  is  to  talk  of  such  things  in  such  a  way  ?  Supposing  one  of  them 
cared  for  some  one  else,  and  that  might  happen,  you  know ;  Mr.  Preston, 
for  instance,  may  be  engaged  to  some  one  else  ? 

"  Molly  I  I  pity  the  woman  !  Indeed  I  do.  I  have  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  Mr.  Preston,"  said  Miss  Browning,  in  a  warning  tone  of  voice;  for  a 
new  idea  had  come  into  her  head. 

"  Well,  but  the  woman,  or  young  lady,  would  not  like  to  hear  such 
reports  about  Mr.  Preston." 

*'  Perhaps  not.  But  for  all  that,  take  my  word  for  it,  he's  a  great  flirt, 
and  young  ladies  had  better  not  have  much  to  do  with  him." 
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''Idanai7  it  was  dl  accident  their  meeting  in  Heath  Lone,"  said  Miss 
Phobe. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Molly,  "  and  I  daresay  I  have  been 
impertinent,  only  please  don^t  talk  about  it  any  more.  I  have  my  reasons 
ibr  aakiog  you."  8he  got  up,  for  by  the  striking  of  the  church  clock  she 
bad  just  found  out  that  it  was  later  than  she  had  thought,  and  she  knew 
that  ber  £itber  would  be  at  home  by  this  time.  She  bent  down  and  kissed 
llifli  Browning's  grave  and  passive  face. 

"  How  you  are  growing,  Molly  !  "  said  Miss  Phoebe,  anxious  to  cover 
0Tcr  her  sister^s  displeasure.  <'  As  tall  and  as  straight  as  a  poplar-tree  !  ** 
u  the  old  song  says. 

''Grow  in  grace,  Molly,  as  well  as  in  good  looks! "  said  Miss  Brown- 
ing, watching  her  out  of  the  room.  As  soon  as  she  was  fairly  gone.  Miss 
Browniiig  got  up  and  bhut  the  door  quite  securely,  and  then  sitting  down 
Boar  her  sister,  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Phcebe,  it  was  Molly  herself 
that  was  with  Mr.  Preston  in  Heath  Lane  that  day  when  Mrs.  Goodenough 
nw  them  together  I " 

"  Gracious  goodness  me ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Phosbe,  receiving  it  at 
ADce  as  gospel.     ^  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

''By  putting  two  and  two  together.  Did  not  you  notice  how  red 
Molly  went,  and  tlien  pale,  and  how  she  said  she  knew  for  a  fact  that 
Mr.  PrMton  and  Cynthia  Kirkpatrick  were  not  engaged  ?  " 

''Perhaps  not  engaged  ;  but  Mrs.  Goodenough  saw  them  loitering 
together,  all  by  their  own  two  selves " 

"  Mrs.  Goodenough  only  crossed  Heath  Lane  at  the  Shire  Oak,  as  she 
was  riding  in  her  phaeton,"  said  Miss  Browning,  sententiously.  "  We  all 
know  what  a  coward  she  is  in  a  carriage,  so  that  most  likely  she  had  only 
half  her  wits  about  her,  and  her  eyes  are  none  of  the  best  when  she  is 
standing  steady  on  the  ground.  Molly  and  Cynthia  have  got  their  new 
plaid  shawLi  just  alike,  and  they  trim  their  bonnets  alike,  and  Molly 
is  grown  as  tall  as  Cynthia  since  Christmas.  I  was  always  afraid  she'd 
be  short  and  ctumpy,  but  she^s  now  as  tall  and  slender  as  any  one 
need  be.  Til  answer  for  it,  Mrs.  Goodenough  saw  Molly,  and  took 
her  for. Cynthia." 

When  Miss  Browning  **  answered  for  it "  Miss  Phoebe  gave  up 
doubting.  She  sate  some  time  in  silence  revolving  her  thoughts. 
Then  she  said  : 

"  It  would  not  be  such  a  very  bad  match  after  all,  sister."  She  spoke 
very  mei-kly,  awaiting  her  sister's  sanction  to  her  opinion. 

**  Phasbe,  it  would  be  a  bad  match  for  Mary  Preston's  daughter.  If  I 
had  known  what  I  know  now  we'd  never  have  had  him  to  tea  last 
September." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  know  ?  "  asked  Miss  Phoebe. 

"  Miss  Hornblower  told  me  many  things  ;  sonic  that  I  don't  think  you 
ought  to  hear,  Phoebe.     He  was  engaged  to  a  very  pretty  Miw*  Gregson, 
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at  Henwick,  where  he  comes  from  ;  and  her  iather  made  inqoirieBi  and 
heard  so  much  that  was  bad  about  him,  that  he  made  his  daughter  break 
off  the  match,  and  she's  dead  since  !  ** 

"  How  shocking ! "  said  l^Iiss  Phoebe,  dulj  impressed. 

"  Besides,  he  plays  at  billiards  and  he  bets  at  races,  and  some  people 
do  say  he  keeps  race-horses." 

*'  But  is  not  it  strange  that  the  earl  keeps  him  on  as  bis  agent  ?** 

"  No  1  perhaps  not.  He's  very  clever  about  land,  and  very  sharp  in 
all  law  affairs;  and  my  lord  is  not  bound  to  take  notice — if  indeed 
he  knows — of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Preston  talks  when  he  has  taken 
too  much  wine." 

"  Taken  too  much  wine.  Oh,  sister,  is  he  a  drunkard  ?  and  we  have 
had  him  to  tea  ! " 

**  I  did  not  say  he  was  a  drunkard,  Phoebe,"  said  Miss  Browning, 
pettishly.  **  A  man  may  take  too  much  wine  occasionally,  without  being 
a  drunkard.     Don't  let  me  hear  you  using  such  coarse  words,  Phoebe  1 " 

Miss  Phoebe  was  silent  for  a  time  after  this  rebuke. 

Presently  she  said,  "  I  do  hope  it  was  not  Molly  Gibson." 

"  You  may  hope  as  much  as  you  like,  but  I'm  pretty  sure  it  was. 
However,  we'd  better  say  nothing  about  it  to  Mrs.  Goodenough ;  she  has 
got  Cynthia  into  her  head,  and  there  let  her  rest.  Time  enough  to  set 
reports  afloat  about  Molly  when  we  know  there's  some  truth  in  them. 
Mr.  Preston  might  do  for  Cynthia,  who's  been  brought  up  in  France, 
though  she  has  such  pretty  manners;  but  it  may  have  made  her  not 
particular.  He  must  not,  and  he  shall  not,  have  Molly,  if  I  go  into 
church  and  forbid  the  banns  myself;  but  I'm  afraid — I'm  afraid  there's 
somethiog  between  her  and  him.  We  must  keep  on  the  look-out,  Phoebe. 
I'll  be  her  guardian  angel,  in  spite  of  herseli*.'* 
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Fob  a  century  and  a  half  aher  Henry  the  Second  accomplished  the 
Anglo-Norman  conquest  of  Ireland,  one  parliament,  on  this  side  of  the 
Irish  Sea,  legislated  for  both  kingdoms.  An  Irish  difficulty  effected  a 
reform  in  this  mode  of  goyemment.  The  invasion  of  Ireland,  by  Bruce, 
at  the  cloae  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  obtained  for  that  country 
the  right  to  legislate  for  its  own  affairs,  but  yet  with  a  certain  dependency 
on  the  parliament  in  England.  That  dependency  was  scarcely  increased 
till  the  introduction  of  Poyning's  law,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  : 
a  law  which  enacted  that  before  an  Irish  parliament  could  assemble,  it 
must  first  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  King  of  England,  and  that  previous 
to  such  sanction  being  asked,  the  applicants  must  state,  in  full  detail,  the 
measures  they  wished  to  propose,  and  the  bills  they  desired  to  pass. 

Till  the  thirty-third  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  no  man  could  repre- 
•ent  an  Irish  constituency,  who  was  not  English  "  by  birth "  or  "  by 
blood,"  the  latter  implying  a  person  of  English  descent,  but  bom  in 
Ireland.  The  native  maternal  blood  in  these  persons  is  said  to  have 
rendered  them  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves.  From  this  period, 
the  vote  of  a  Roman  Catholic  could  not  be  tendered  ;  but  the  complete 
■abjection  of  the  Irish  to  the  English  legislature  was  not  established  till 
the  year  1719,  when  a  law  was  passed  which,  allowing  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment to  legislate  independently,  bound  that  body  to  recognize  the  legality 
of  all  acts  passed  by  the  English  parliament.  This,  of  course,  destroyed 
the  independence  that  was  nominally  allowed,  for  such  a  law  authorized 
the  English  House  to  undo  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  Irish  House, 
and  compelled  the  latter  to  submit  to  the  authority  and  its  consequences. 

In  those  old  days,  the  duration  of  the  Irish  parliamentary  existence 
depended  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  King,  and  the  good  behaviour  of 
the  representatives.  It  was  not  till  1768  that  Dr.  Lucas,  a  man  of  vast 
importance  in  his  time,  succeeded  in  carrying  through  a  bill  which 
toicted  that  the  duration  of  an  Irish  parliament  should  not  exceed 
«»ght  years. 

Fourteen  years  later  came  the  greatest  reform  of  all.  England  had 
nuide  many  concessions  to  Irish  demands,  but  in  1782  tliere  was  a  spirit 
abroad,  and  it  was  especially  active  in  Ireland,  which  no  concessions  could 
•Hogether  satisfy.  The  eager  spirit  of  Irishmen  led  them  to  deny  the 
wpretnacy  of  the  English  legislature  over  that  of  Ireland,  and  the  right 
^i  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  under  Poyning's  Act,  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  to  originate  laws  for  the  Irish  parliament  to  pass.  The  most 
formidable  of  those  who  made  this  denial  were  the  hundred  and  forty- 
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three  corps  of  armed  Volunteers,  who  in -convention,  at  Dungannon,  had 
resolved  upon  redressing  all  "  Irish  grievances,"  and  who  registered  a 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  while  they  were  ^^dhposed  to  be  loyal,"  they 
were  "  determined  to  be  free."  Grattan  spoke  to  the  same  effect  in  the 
Irish  House,  whence  an  address  was  sent  up  to  the  throne,  so  very  con- 
vincing in  its  phraseology,  that  the  English  parliament  was  led  at  once  to 
repeal  the  obnoxious  Act  of  George  the  First,  which  had  made  the  Irish 
legislatnre  subservient  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

From  that  time  till  the  year  1800,  when  the  Act  of  Union  was 
passed,  Ireland  possessed  or  enjoyed  a  parliament  of  its  own.  It  ia 
difficult  to  describe  these  dozen  years  of  independence:  according  to 
some,  they  were  years  of  purity  and  patriotism ;  if  others  be  credited, 
they  were  years  of  nearly  unmitigated  baseness  and  corruption.  To  our 
thinking,  there  is  some  truth  in  both  these  reports. 

It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  in  the  old  election  days  in  Ireland,  a 
Protestant  might  lose  his  franchise  by  what  the  law  called  an  ill-assorted 
marriage  I     A  lover  might  nsk  and  exclaim, — 

From  the  licretic  girl  of  my  soul  shall  I  fly, 
To  seek  somewhere  else  n  more  orthodox  kiss  ? 

No !  perish  the  hearts  and  the  laws  that  try 
Tmth,  valour,  or  love,  by  a  standard  hke  this ! 

A  Protestant  elector,  however,  who  married  a  Roman  Catholic  lady, 
was  bound  to  convert  her,  within  a  year,  if  he  wished  to  preserve  his 
vote.  For  example,  at  the  election  for  Clonmel,  county  Tipperary,  in 
1761,  the  agent  for  one  of  the  candidates  tendered  his  vole ;  whereupon 
the  opposing  agent  started  up,  and  exclaiming,  *'  You  know  you  married 
a  Papist  1 "  disfranchised  him  at  once  ;  for  this  was  not  only  the  fact, 
but  the  husband  had  failed  to  bring  over  his  wife  to  hi^  own  church 
within  the  time  appointed  by  law.  And  then,  the  usual  little  formula 
followed.  The  disfranchised  agent  challenged  his  disfranchiser,  and  as  in 
ithose  days  Irish  gentlemen  always  carried  their  "  reporters "  or  pistols 
with  them,  the  two  adversaries  walked  on  to  Clonmel  Green,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Suir,  to  settle  their  tempers.  They  were  followed  by  an  excited 
mob,  whose  entire  sympathy  was  with  the  liberal  and  disfranchised 
agent.  Pistol  duels  were,  at  that  time,  commonly  fought  on  horsebacki 
and  our  brace  of  agents,  with  a  brace  of  pistols  to  each,  were  in  ^^dle, 
moving  their  horses  in  narrow  circles  round  each  other,  till  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  firing  with  effect.  In  those  days,  aim  was  taken, 
murder  was  meant,  and  the  boast  of  **  killing  one's  m^n"  was  made  with- 
out apologetic  paraphrase  or  hypocritical  euphuism.  The  objecting  agent 
was  the  first,  on  this  occasion,  to  recognize  opportunity ;  delivering  his 
fire,  he  sliot  his  antagonist  through  the  heart,  and  the  poor  fellow  rolled 
deiid  from  the  saddle  on  to  the  green.  A  scream  of  execration  and  a  cry 
for  vengeance  went  up  from  the  exasperated  mob,  and  there  would  soon 
have    been  another  mutilated  wretch  upon    the   turf,  had  he  not  bad 
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pntemce  of  mind  again  to  recognize  opportunity.  He  plunged,  horse  nnd 
ridtTf  into  the  Siiir,  and  iwimming  to  the  opposite  bank,  escaped  across 
the  ooqntry.  As  for  the  poor  fellow  wlio  had  lost  his  vuto  and  life 
becaase  he  had  neglected  to  convert  his  wife,  the  killing  him  was 
doubtless  illegal.  Dead,  the  law  would  avenge  him,  but  living,  the  law 
despised  him.  He  was  stigmatized  as  '*  a  constructive  Papist " — a  more 
odious  sort  of  "  Papist "  than  one  who  waa  a  Roman  Catholic  by  birth, 
educadoD,  profession,  and  principle. 

Twenty-two  years  later,  that  is,  in  1783,  General  Walsh  and  Mr.  War- 
barton  were. rival  candidates  for  the  representation  of  Queen's  County. 
On  this  ocoasion  the  candidates  did  not  come  into  deadly  collision,  but  all 
Irish  spirit  was  not  so  entirely  dead  as  to  allow  the  election  to  pass  off* 
without  a  rencontre.  If  the  candidates  could  not  quarrel  or  fight,,  there 
were  not  wanting  electors  ready  and  willing  to  do  both.  At  an  election 
drinking-bout  in  one  of  the  taverns,  a  half-tipsy  exciseman,  who  was 
tx  officio  disfranchised,  was  lamenting  the  lack  of  belligerent  spirit  in  the 
people,  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  open  mouth  of  Jemmy  Skelton,  an 
elector,  who  was  asleep  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Delighted  at 
the  opportunity,  and  grateful  to  the  gods  who  sent  it,  the  exciseman 
thrust  his  riding-whip  down  Skelton's  throat.  The  uproar  that  ensued 
was  perfectly  delicious  ;  so  genuine  a  row  had  not  awakened  the  echoes  of 
Maryborough  for  many  a  long  year.  Everybody  was  excited  and  at  his 
ease,  except  Jemmy  Skelton,  who  was  indeed  as  excited  as  everybody, 
but  who  was  not  so  much  at  his  ease,  while  the  whip  was  still  sticking  in 
hii  throat.  When  something  like  calmness  or  a  more  concentrated  rage 
was  established,  the  usual  arrangements  for  the  duello  were  gone  into,  not 
altogether  to  the  satisfaction  of  Skelton,  who  thought  that  a  riding-whip 
in  the  gullet  might  have  exempted  him  from  a  bullet  in  the  thorax. 

^  No  fear  of  you,"  said  one  of  his  seconds,  as  he  clapped  a  brace  of 
pistols  into  Jemmy's  not  too  willing  hands.  *<A11  you'll  have  to  do, 
Jemmy,"  said  the  other,  "  is  to  lose  no  time.  Only  look  alive,  and  you'll 
keep  so  I" 

The  exciseman  and  the  chivalrous  elector  fought  on  the  green  at 
Maryborough,  where  tents  were  pitched,  and  a  crowd  with  divided 
sympathies  was  assembled,  and  whisky  was  circulated  in  tin  cups,  and 
everything  looked  as  cheerful  and  comlbrtable  as  Irish  electors  of  the  year 
178d  oould  reasonably  desire.  They  certainly  found  more  fun  than  they 
at  least  expected,  for  Skelton's  promptitude  took  them  by  surprise.  With 
both  pistols  held  before  him,  he  went  up  at  the  *'  double  quick"  to  the 
exciseman,  and  before  any  word  or  sign  was  given,  he  "  blazed  away," 
aooording  to  the  instructions  of  his  seconds,  and,  bringing  down  the 
exciseman  by  a  shot  in  the  leg,  tired  the  other  pistol  full  at  him  as  he  lay 
on  the  ground. 

"  Oh,  you  sanguinary  villain,"  exclaimed  the  exciseman,  as  he  lay  on 
the  grass,  unhurt,  however,  by  the  second  shot.  "  Do  you  want  to  take 
my  life?" 
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'*  I  do,"  said  the  candid  Jemmy.  '^  IVe  come  here  on  purpoae."  But 
seeing  that  the  exciseman  Vi'as  about  to  lire  in  Jus  turn,  Skelton  having 
done  all  that  opportunity  ofTered,  and  being  extremely  careful  of  his  own 
person,  dropped  his  pistols  and  bolted  fix>m  the  ground  with  the  utmost 
precipitation.  The  assembled  multitude  laughed  so  loud  that  they  could 
not  hoot  him,  and  Jemmy  ran  too  fast  to  allow  them  a  chance  of  bringing 
him  back  to  place  him  under  fire. 

These  encounters  alternated  from  grave  to  gay.  One  of  the  saddest 
occurred  in  the  year  1 808,  in  connection  with  the  polling  at  Wexford. 
It  has  not  been  noticed  by  Sheridan^s  biographers  that  he  was  a  candidate 
for  Wexford  in  that  year.  He  was,  however,  only  nominally  so;  his 
name  was  put  up,  but  he  did  not  attend,  nor  did  his  friendd  exert  them- 
selves. All  the  polling  lay  between  Colclough  and  Alcock.  At  the 
hustings,  many  electors  who  had  promised  their  votes  to  the  latter, 
treacherously  tendered  them  to  the  former.  Alcock  called  on  his  friend, 
yet  opponent,  to  reject  these  votes ;  but  Colclough,  anxious,  of  course,  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  accepted  them  with  alacrity,  and  thanked  the 
rascals  with  much  satirical  gratitude.  This  so  exasperated  Alcock  that 
he  sent  a  challenge  to  his  adversary,  which  was  couched  in  such  terms 
that  Colclough,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  days,  could  not  possibly 
decline  it.  The  men  were  not  only  friends,  but  their  iamilies  were 
imited  in  bonds  of  friendship  too.  Two  of  the  members  of  those  families 
were,  if  we  mistake  not,  united  in  more  tender  bonds  than  those  of  friend- 
ship, or  this  electioneering  drama  would  not  have  terminated  so  fatally. 
The  two  friends,  accompanied  as  was  the  custom  by  troops  of  those  who 
called  themselves  their  friends,  met  near  the  quaint  and  ancient-looking 
city.  They  were  as  courteous  to  each  other  as  if  offence  had  neither  been 
given,  taken,  or  understood.  There  was  no  malice  between  them ;  but 
what  was  then  called  "honour"  had  been  wounded,  and  when  such 
damage  had  been  done  it  was  always  repaired  by  murder,  or  an  attempt 
at  it.  The  two  friends  fired,  Colclough  clapped  his  hand  to  his  side,  fell 
back  dead,  and  "honour"  was  satisfied.  The  conclusion  pronounced  by 
some  of  the  spectators,  of  "  there's  an  end  to  that  matter,"  was,  however, 
not  the  true  one.  Alcock,  unharmed  in  body,  had  received  such  a  mental 
shock  at  seeing  his  fiacnd  lying  stark  dead  on  the  turf,  that  he  was  more 
to  be  pitied  than  the  poor  fellow  he  had  so  swiftly  and  suddenly  shiin. 
Assuredly,  his  condition  was  worse  than  that  of  the  dead  man ;  for  he 
speedily  sank  into  an  imbecility  from  which  he  never  recovered.  Nc«r 
did  the  consequences  end  there.  Alcock's  sister,  afler  mourning  the  con- 
dition of  such  a  brother,  might  have  met  the  world  and  its  sunlight  again, 
when  the  shadow  of  her  gi-eat  sorrow  had  passed  away;  but  the  &ot 
that  such  a  dear  brother  had  shot  her  dearest  friend,  eclipsed  the  world 
and  sunlight  altogether,  and  the  lady's  mind  unhappily  perished  long 
before  the  natural  death  of  her  body. 

Some  one  has  said  that  a  state  of  war  is  the  natural  state  of  man;  and 
in  Ireland,  at  least,  even  infants  were  brought  up  on  such  a  principle,  as 
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Ute  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  When  Sir  John  Bourke  and 
Ambj  Bodkin  had  a  fierce  quarrel,  ariaiog  partly  out  of  an  electioneering 
discussion,  they  met  armed  for  the  duello  on  the  lawn  in  iront  of  the 
baronet's  house,  near  Glinsk.  Neighbours  were  there,  and  tenants  were 
there,  and  strangers  who  had  heard  of  what  was  likely  to  be  to  the  fore, 
were  there  also.  All  the  household  work  was  suspended,  for  all  the 
senrants  had  gathered  together  at  a  comer  of  the  house,  to  see  the  master 
blaze  away,  and  blow  out  Amby  Bodkin's  brains.  The  very  nursery 
3'ielded  its  representatiYes.  The  house-steward  had  hastened  thither  just 
before  the  duel  commenced,  and  taking  Bourke's  delighted  little  son  by 
the  hand,  ran  with  him  down  to  the  lawn,  where  the  too  zealous  steward 
hoisted  him  on  to  his  shoulder,  that  he  might  '*  see  papa  fight !  "  It  was 
a  rare  sight,  and  the  boy  crowed  and  clapped  his  hands  from  his  elevatiou 
aboTe  the  heads  of  the  people.  Not  only  the  principals,  but  the  seconds 
took  part  in  the  bloody  fray.  Each  principal  and  his  two  friends  delivered 
their  fire  simultaneously.  As  the  smoke  blew  away  Amby  Bodkin  and  a 
second  on  either  side  were  seen  stretched  on  the  ground,  with  holes  iu 
their  carcases,  and  some  angry  blood  flowing  therefrom.  But  Sir  John 
was  erect,  unscathed,  and  hilarious.  The  wounded  were  attended  to,  the 
spectators  dispersed,  and  the  baronet  and  his  more  immediate  friends  weut 
into  the  house  for  luncheon  and  claret  ;  and  the  little  boy  who  was  with 
them,  and  had  holiday  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  was  enabled  to 
gather  fix>m  their  discourse,  what  a  merry  and  honourable  thing  it  was  to 
mutilate  two  or  three  gentlemen  on  a  lawn,  on  a  fine  spring  morning. 

Probably,  the  most  remarkable  example  of  Irish  electioneering  pecu- 
liarities is  to  be  found  in  the  story  of  the  contest  for  Castlebar,  county 
Mayo, — a  contest  which  excited  much  antagonistic  feeling  some  half 
century  ago,  and  which  is  well  remembered  and  briskly  talked  of  in  the 
locality  even  now.  It  is  as  frequently  referred  to  as  the  famous  ^'  Castle- 
bar Races,"  a  name  given  to  the  strategic  movement  of  the  French  uudur 
General  Humbert,  when  the  Miurquis  of  Ormonde  appeared  in  sight  of  the 
town  with  the  express  purpose  of  accelerating  their  movements. 

For  this  pleasant  little  town,  a  candidate  offered  himself  in  the  person 
of  a  well-esteemed  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  named  Brown.  His 
succesB  seemed  certain,  for  there  was  no  opposition ;  but  Brown  had  u 
friend,  and  an  Irish  friend  being  always  disposed  to  render  things  lively 
and  pleasant,  the  one  in  question  (his  name  was  Bingham)  offered  himself 
to  the  electoi.1,  as  the  opponent  of  Brown.  This  was  looked  upon  as  an 
exceedingly  lively  move,  all  the  more  so  as  Bingham's  prospects  became 
at  once  brighter  than  Brown's,  and  mischief  was  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
much-coveted  consequences. 

Brown,  indeed,  looked  serious  ;  but  mutual  and  vivacious  friend^ 
resolved  that  matters  should  be  made  agreeable  to  gentlemen  and  custom, 
and  they  accordingly  intimated  to  Brown  that,  if  he  would  succeed,  he 
must  do  the  proper  thing,  namely,  call  Bingham  out,  and  shoot  him  dead 
ujjon  the  spot.    Now  Brown  had  some  foolish  little  scruples,  and  if  he  had 
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listined  to  ihom,  and  weakly  yielded  to  conai derations  of  huiuauity^ 
morality,  and  the  «ixth  comiriandment,  the  whole  fun  of  an  eleclion  would 
have  bet'u  dumaged  alrogether.  Brown  and  Bingham  were  intiotate 
friends ;  Bingham  had  a  per/cct  right  to  contest  Ca&tlebur  with  Bmw 
the  two  things  considered,  Brown  saw  thitt  he  woidd  be  perfectly  justi 
iti  calling  Bingham  out  and  ehooting  him  if  he  could. 

Both  were  pleasant  tellowA|  as  well  as  hc^arty  friends,  and  it  was  as 
dilTicult  a  matter  for  Brown  to  pick  a  qimrrcl  and  fasten  it  upon  a  man, 
as  it  waa  for  Bingliam  to  take  offence,  when  none  was  intended.  Yet  the 
thing  must  be  accomplished,  or  dull  indeed  would  be  the  election  lime 
in  the  good  town  of  CastlebaK  I^iown  meditated  and  hesitated,  but  he 
was  told  that,  like  Macbeth'a  little  aff.iir,  it  not  only  must  be  done,  but  it 
could  be  done  well  only  by  being  d<»ue  quickly.  Brown  did  not  lack 
courage  ;  m'hat  he  wanted  was  an  excuse  i  but  an  Irishman^a  invention  is 
a  marvelloug  machine,  and  Brown's  was  in  full  and  efficient  play,  as  he 
eauntcred  into  the  Castlebar  club-room  and  saw  Binghunx  writing  a  letter, 
at  A  table  adjacent  to  a  window  which  looked  into  a  field,  or  garden. 
Brown  walked  slowly  up  to  the  writer,  who  waa  quite  unconacious  of  his 
adversary's  approach,  and  leaning  over  him,  said  very  distinctly  and 
nnplcasanily  ;— 

**  Bingham  ;  you  lie  !  " 

Bingham  locked  up  with  mingled  astonishment  and  fierceness,  and 
then,  addressing  the  members  of  the  club  (\vho  were  scattered  about  the 
room),  as  if  he  could  scarcely  believe  his  Okvn  ears,— 

"  My  G— d,  gentlemen  I  did  you  hear  that  7  And  I  that  never  spoke 
to  him  1 " 

"  Never  mind,  Bingham,"  said  Brown.  **  If  you  didn't  speak  a  lie, 
you  were  thinking  one  I  '* 

Bingham  was  a  sensible  man,  quite  amenable  to  reason,  and  he  recog- 
nized the  propriety  and  tendency  of  things  at  once.  A  man  could  not 
fight  unless  offence  was  given,  and  another  could  not  fight  uuless  the  offence 
was  t;iken.  Brown  had  beeti  clever  enough  to  give  it ;  Bingham  waa 
reasonable  enough  to  take  it.  The  logical  sequence  was  that  a  duel  waa 
inevitable,  and  t!iat  all  Castlebar  would  be  delighted  to  witness  it. 

When  pistols  had  been  procured — and  they,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at 
an  election  time,  of  all  otheiii,  were  "  handy  "  or  *'  convenient," — ^the  rival 
candidates  descended  to  the  Held  or  garden  behind  the  house,  where  the 
delighted  members  and  as  many  of  the  townsfolk  as  had  heard  of  what 
was  to  take  place,  were  assembled.  All  the  usual  fonnalities  having  been 
gone  through  with  the  usual  ceremonious  politeness,  the  two  friends,  each 
bent  on  hhooting  the  other,  were  placed  at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces,  with 
liberty  to  advance  on  each  other,  and  to  fire  when  either  thought  that 
time,  opportunity,  and  the  devil,  who  presides  at  this  sort  of  murder,  were 
likely  to  be  in  his  fitvour. 

The  adversaries  stood  motionless  for  a  moment  at  the  extreme  distance, 
after  the  word  was  given  to  close  ;   then  they  moved  alovvly,  each  kecpir<g 
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his  ejes  fixed  on  those  of  his  antagonist,  but  neither  of  them  taking  aim, 
for  by  this  time  to  take  aim  in  a  duel  was  deliberately  to  commit  or 
at  least  to  intend  murder.  When  half  the  intervening  distance  had  been 
got  orer,  Bingham,  the  more  impatient  combatant  of  the  two,  suddenly 
raised  his  arm,  fired,  and  widely  missed.  He  saw  at  once  that  he  hud 
lost  the  election.  Brown,  raising  his  pistol,  exclaimed, — "Bingham, 
rU  ahoot  you  I  " 

"  8hoot  and  be  d d ! "  cried  Bingham,  in  return,  with  all  tho 

expletive  emphasis  that  was  in  fashion  fifly  years  ago,  from  Carlton  House 
to  Connemara. 

Brown  was  fur  from  being  such  a  fool  as  to  follow  the  ill-meant  counsel. 
With  a  sort  of  triumphant  laugh,  he  raised  his  pistol  in  the  air,  and  fired 
•t  what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  "  the  Cathedral  of  Immensities."  He  had  won 
the  election,  and  Mr.  Bingham  was  highly  disgusted. 

He  had  won  the  election ;  for,  had  Brown  shot  Bingham,  he  would 
probably  have  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the  hot  though  temporary 
pursuit  of  the  law,  and  if  Bingham  survived  the  wound  inflicted,  he 
would  necessarily  come  in  by  force  of  the  sympathies  of  all  the  electors. 
But  here  was  his  friend  and  adversary.  Brown,  who  had  given  him  his 
life,  and  the  law  of  chivalry  would  not  allow  of  his  opposing  a  man  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  such  a  boon.  Bingham  accordingly  retired, 
and  Brown  was  elected  without  opposition.  The  successful  candidate  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  there  was  no  such  process  for  getting  rid  of  an 
opponent  as  calling  him  out,  and  not  shooting  him.  But  this  conviction 
overlooked  the  circtmistance  that  Bingham  might  net  have  missed  when 
be  fired  at  Brown.  To  obviate  all  possibility  of  failure  in  future,  the 
former  took  to  the  practice  of  pistol-shooting  at  a  mark,  as  the  most 
important  preparation  for  successfully  obtaining  the  totes  of  an  enlightened 
constituency. 

Indeed,  a  knowledge  of  pistol-practice  and  everything  connected  there- 
with was  not  only  necessary  in  order  to  get  a  man  into  the  old  Irish 
parliament,  but  also  to  keep  him  there.  A  candidate  was  never  sure  of 
getting  through  a  canvass  without  being  challenged  to  the  field.  He  was 
a  lucky  man  if  he  lived  through  the  polling  days  without  being,  at  least, 
disabled.  If  he  gained  the  election,  the  losing  opponent  was  pretty  sure 
to  shape  things  so  as  to  have  a  shot  at  and  with  liini,  and  thereby  have  at 
least  the  chance  of  creating  a  vacancy.  If  he  wa.^  the  loser  in  the  con- 
test, he  had  the  same  end  in  view ;  and,  in  short,  few  men  gained  access 
to  the  Irish  House,  save  by  the  ordeal  of  fire.  The  access  being  gained,  it 
waa  sometinictt  difficult  to  keep  a  footing  there  without  the  exercise  of  the 
utmost  discretion.  No  senators  made  such  vociferous  claim  for  freedom 
of  debate  as  the  Irish  members ;  but  they  had  the  greatest  disgust  for 
freedom  of  comment.  The  simplest  remark  uttered  while  a  member  was 
spe.iking,  -wba  at  the  extreme  peril  of  the  commentiitor.  There  was  not  a 
|iarli:imenrary  orator  in  the  Irish  Hous<»,  who  claimed  so  much  liberty  of 
assertion  on  his  own  part,  and  resented  freedom  of  argument  on  the  part 
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of  those  wLo  rt'plied  to  Liin,  as  Hely  Hutchinson,  Oa  one  occasion,  ht 
was  ntakiog  tl^e  house  ki  College  Green  ring  with  tJie  echoes  of  his  voice, 
most  of  the  membcns  deaf  with  the  thunder  of  his  vociferation,  and  Boro« 
few  listeners  aghast  at  the  {jerceuess  of  his  spirit,  and  the  marvellous 
irmtionulily  of  his  logic,  Br,  Lucas  availed  himacif  of  a  moment  when 
Ilely  paused  lo  draw  breath,  and  he  then  said  quietly,  and  without  any 
distinct  intention  of  being  heard  by  Hutchinson,  or  any  other  pei'son : — 
"  Eest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit  I  "  Had  he  shrieked,  **  Houl'  yer  tongue, 
ye  blaggard  ! "  Hely  could  not  hiive  been  more  exasperated,  Hely'» 
friends,  of  course,  took  his  view  of  the  offence — they  would  have  taken  any 
view  that  was  to  lead  to  a  **  meeting^'  in  the  Pluenix  Park; — and  Dr. 
Lucas  would  have  lost  his  social  position  if  he  had  not  accepted  the 
eliallenge  which  ensued.  The  respectively  foolish  parties  met,  accordingly, 
but  the  alTair  was  nut  very  lively,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  deadly  and 
exciting,  for  the  j>;irtiea  left  the  field  as  they  entered  it,  and  all  parties,  the 
spectators  included,  soeoaed  to  tliink  they  had  had  their  momingV  trouble 
for  nothing. 

Hely  Hutchinson,  in  or  out  of  parliament,  waa  one  of  the  most  pro- 
voking of  human  hidings.  At  the  hustings,  or  in  the  senate,  he  was  equally 
a  terror  to  peaceful  people,  and  his  sons  so  nearly  resembled  their  sire 
that,  at  one  Irish  election  time,  he  and  these  three  sons  were,  on  the  same 
day,  engaged  in  duels  1  On  another  occasion ^  Hutchinson  challenged  the 
old  Attorney-General  Tisdale,  but  Tisdalc  declined  r — *Mf  I  should  kill 
you,'*  said  the  aged  Lawyer,  "  I  should  get  nothing  but  the  pleasure  of 
killing  you  j  whereas,  if  }ou  kill  me,  you  will  get  my  place  of  Secretary 
of  State,  of  which  you  have  the  reversion."  Hely'a  rapacity  wn* 
notorious  ;  and  this  provost  of  DuHin  is  said,  in  a  political  crisis,  lo 
have  squeezed  from  Lord  Townahead  a  majorship  of  dragoons,  the  duties 
of  which  were  perl'ormed  by  a  deputy  I  Lord  Nortli  took  correct  measm-e 
of  this  famous  Liah  M,P.,  and  before  introducing  him  to  George  tlic 
Third,  told  the  King,  in  words  that  have  nevex  been  forgotten : — **  Mr* 
Hutchinson  is  a  iiian  on  whom  if  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  bestow  the 
United  Kiugdcm,  hu  would  ask  tho  Isle  of  Man  as  a  potato-garden-^* 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  otl-hand  as  well  as  more  high-handed 
than  tUe  ivay  in  which  some  of  the  Irish  elections  were  carried  on  in  the 
last  century.  In  1790,  tliere  was  an  election  at  Ballymakill.  The 
borough  had  been  a  corrupt  and  enslaved  pocket-borough  time  out  of 
mind.  The  ciindidates  were  Sir  Jonah  BarriDgton  and  the  Marquis  of 
Drogheda,  The  hitter,  disregarding  the  electors,  made  sure  of  tlic 
return ing-officer.  This  worthy  person's  name  was  French,  and  he  was  so 
well  manipulated  by  his  lordship,  that  he  very  speedily  made  things  com- 
fortable for  hisemplojer.  lie  received  six  votes  for  his  lordship,  disallowed 
jdl  those  that  were  tendered  fur  Barrington,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or 
two,  declared  that  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda  had  been  duly  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  electors  of  the  enlightened  borough  of  BallymakilL 

The   Earl  of  Aldborough  acted   even   more   impmdently  than    the 
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Marquis  of  Drogheda.  Two  brothers  presented  themselves  for  the 
honour  of  representing  the  constituents  of  Baltinglas.  Before  the  elec- 
tion for  a  member,  it  was  necessary  that  a  returning-officer  should  be 
elected  by  the  proper  corporate  authorities.  Lord  Aldborough  put  up 
his  sister,  Lady  Harriet  Stratford,  for  that  ofHce.  Although  the  lady 
obtained  only  a  minority  of  votes,  that  corporate  minority  pronounced 
her  to  hare  been  legally  chosen,  and  she  was  installed  at  the  hustings. 
The  floated  majority  set  up  their  officer  and  candidates  in  another  part 
of  the  borough.  Each  officer  made  a  return  of  the  due  election, — ^Lady 
Harriet,  of  Lord  Aldborough*s  two  friends,  and  the  male  returning-officer, 
of  the  two  brothers.  Baltinglas  had  never  seen  such  a  "  row"  as  the  one 
that  ensued.  There  was  not  a  head  Icfb  whole  in  the  borough  that  night, 
the  heads  of  the  whisky-barrels  included.  But  might  did  not  succeed  in 
lording  it  over  right.  "When  the  double  return  came  before  the  House, 
that  of  the  Aldborough  White-Sergeant  and  her  faction  was  declared  to 
be  illegal,  and  the  two  brothers  took  their  seats,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
Earl  and  Lady  Harriet. 

Previous  to  the  time  when  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
to  be  finally  discussed  and  decided,  the  Irish  landlords  depended,  withont 
hesitation,  on  their  forty-shilling  freeholders.  It  did  not  enter  into  the 
imngination  of  the  former  that  such  freeholders  would*  ever  dare  to  vote 
in  opposition  to  their  landlords;  and,  during  a  very  long  period,  it  as 
little  entered  into  the  conceptions  of  the  freeholders  that  they  should  risk 
"eviction," — which  was  the  one  word  for  destruction  and  death, — by 
audaciously  voting  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  lords  of  the  land. 

At  the  election  in  1826,  when  Emancipation  was  the  popular  electoral 
cry,  and  Protestant  Ascendency^  the  wish,  if  not  the  battle-shout,  of  the 
owners  of  estates,  the  ties  between  the  latter  and  their  tenants  became 
suddenly  loosed.  There  was  an  open  and  univei-sal  rebellion  of  the 
fcrty-shilling  bondsmen,  and  their  conduct  drove  some  of  their  masters 
well-nigh  mad.  Up  near  Curraghmore,  lay  the  old  Marquis  of  Waterford, 
in  a  dying  state,  but  easy  in  his  mind  touching  one  circumstance,  the 
return  of  his  brother.  Lord  George  Beresford,  for  the  borough  of  Curragh- 
more. The  Marquis  had  returned  his  brother,  again  and  again,  without 
opposition.  Indeed,  had  he  been  opposed,  the  freeholders  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  supporting  his  adversary ;  and  for  such  adversary  to  put  in 
an  appearance  in  the  election  time  of  1826  was  reckoned  among  things 
impossible.  Ix)rd  George,  himself,  was  popular,  and  the  sole  objection 
that  his  constituents  could  ever  make  against  him, — and  that^  confidentially, 
to  each  other, — was  that  he  was  a  staunch  Protestant  and  invariably  voted 
against  the  "  Catholics."  But  that  objection  wtis  the  one  peg  on  which 
the  whole  forty-shilling- freehold  revolutionary  movement  depended  ;  and 
to  give  practical  force  and  application  to  it,  an  opponent  to  Lord  George 
Beresford  appeared  in  the  very  unwelcome  person  of  Mr.  Villiers  Stewart. 

Lord  George  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses ;  and  the  Marquis 
tamed  painfully  in  his  bed,  moved  more  by  disgust  at  the  audacity, 
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'llian  by  diftquietiide  for  the  possibles  results.  The  forty-sliilling  free- 
"liolders  had  always  followed  Uieir  landiordsi,  nnd  would  do  so  now. 
Lord  George  ceased  to  wonder,  and  the  Marquis  gradually  frelted 
hiiuaelf  into  a  quiescent  state  of  sulky  confidence. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  not  only  every  qiialiBed  tonant  on 
his  estate,  but  even  alt  of  his  own  servants  who  had  the  right  of  voting, 
would  exercise  their  privilege  against  their  lord  and  master.  One  by 
one^ — canvassed  by  Lord  George,  or  interrogated  by  the  ilnrquit  as  he 
lay,  feeble  and  querulous,  on  hia  bed, — one  by  one  intimated  that  his  vote 
would  be  given  rather  according  to  the  bidding  of  the  prieat  than  according 
to  that  of  the  lord  of  the  demesne.  The  Marquis  waa  in  sore  dejection 
and  misery,  at  the  prospect  of  the  downfall  of  hia  influence,  when  hia  eye 
felt,  one  day,  on  the  person  of  hia  old  huntsman,  Manton.  Thia  much* 
honoured  oflicial  had  no  leisure  to  trouble  himeelf  about  politics  or  church 
service.  If  Heaven  had  made  him  a  huntsman,  it  was  his  bounden  duty 
to  look  ailfr  hounds  and  kennel,  horses  and  stable,  the  beer-cellar  and 
himself.  He  had  a  voice  tliat  rendered  the  wood-echoes  musical,  the 
pack  jubilant,  and  Beynard  panic-stricken.  Old  Manton  had  no  wiU  of 
his  own;  his  will  was  his  lord's,  just  as  bis  forty-shiJIing  freehold  was. 
The  Marquis  had  no  doubt  of  thia  fact,  as  he  saw  the  old  huntsman 
standing  at  the  threshold  of  the  sick  lord's  chamber;  and  he  bade  hia 
servant  enter. 

Manton  obeyed,  but  not  with  such  alacrity  as  usual,  and  as  be  ihnut 
the  handle  of  hia  riding-whip  into  hia  mouth,  and  looked  sheepish  and 
i'nthaii-agaed,  the  Marquis  uhnoHt  distrusted  the  most  faithful  of  bis 
followers. 

**  Manton/*  said  he,  feebly,  *' you  will  not  stirvc  me  as  the  rest  ar© 
doing?     You  will  vote  for  Lord  George  7  " 

*'  Well,  my  lord,"  answered  Manton,  wiih  increasing  embarrassment 
of  manner,  "  you  see — — ^long  life  to  your  lordship  I  " 

**  Long  life  I  "  murmured  the  infirm  peer,  *•  alas  1  " 

"You'll  do  well  yet,  my  lord,"  said  Manton;  but  aa  the  Marquii 
pressed  llie  aU-important  question,  tlie  huntanian  grew  more  decided  but 
not  loss  reFpectfui,  and,  without  giving  weight  to  the  reflection  that  he 
was  perilhng  both  hia  place  and  freehold  tenure,  he  exclaimed:  **God 
bless  you,  my  lord,  whatever  way  things  go  1  I'd  go  to  the  world's  end 
to  serve  you  in  ony  other  way  but  this  ;  but  you  see,  my  lord,  Jhere'a 
one  thing  I  can't  do  at  all.  I  can't  vote  against  the  old  country  and  the 
old  religion." 

Local  tradition  says  that  thi;3  qieech  caused  the  old  lord  to  burst  into 
tears.  His  very  henchman,  as  it  were,  had  resolved  to  be  treacherons. 
The  humiliated  peer  was  pierced  to  tlie  heart,  at  the  thought  of  how  low 
the  once  powerful  Beresforda  bad  fallen,  and  of  how  little  comj>arative 
importance  they  were  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  dependants.  The  wounded 
pride  would  have  been  solaced,  had  Lord  George  triumphed,  hut  such 
bnlm  waa  not  vouchsafed  to  the  Marquis.     Yilliera  Stewnrt  was  retumedi 
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the  defeat  of  the  Bereafords  was  complete.  Their  influence,  their  prestige, 
was  destroyed  for  ever,  and  the  sick  old  peer  took  up  his  bed  and  walked. 
Ill  as  he  was,  he  abandoned  Curraghmore,  and  never  again  returned  to  the 
place  where  his  rule  hod  once  been  so  unquestioned,  but  where  it  had 
now  perished  for  ever. 

The  revolt  of  the  fortj-shilling  freeholders  is  fully  illustrated  in  this 
single  incident ;  but  ic  was  universal ;  wherever  it  was  necessary,  they 
went  against  their  landlords.  By  such  action  they  carried  Catholic 
emaDCipation ;  and  political  gratitude  was  never  so  unpleasantly  exem- 
plified as  in  the  fact  that  the  candidates  who  were  returned  by  their 
%'otes,  acquiesced,  in  1829,  in  the  proposal  to  deprive  them  of  their 
franchise.  Such  deprivation  had  become,  perhaps,  a  political  necessity. 
The  freeholders  were  like  the  insect  which,  having  delivered  its  sting, 
straightway  expires. 

Some  of  the  few  worthy  members  of  the  old  Irish  parliament  were  not 
exempt  from  political  inconsistency.  Curran  himself,  a  great  stickler  for 
parity,  affords  us  an  example.  He  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
in  Dublin  as  the  nominee  of  Mr.  Longfield,  who  was  subsequently  Lord 
Longneville.  Curran  sat  for  Kilbeggan,  but  he  stipulated  that  his  action 
ihoald  be  entirely  unshackled,  and  that  the  patron  of  the  borough  should 
not  presume  to  influence  his  vote.  Mr.  Longfield, .  looking  upon  the 
stipulation  as  a  formality  for  the  ease  of  Curran's  conscience,  consented. 
A  time  came,  however,  when  the  nominee's  vote  highly  displeased  the 
patron,  and  a  quarrel  ensued.  Curran  could  not  resign  his  seat,  for 
Irish  members  had  not  then  the  opportunity  which  the  stewardship  of  the 
Cbiltem  Hundreds  affords  to  legislators  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  the 
responsibihty  of  making  laws.  The  honourable  member  for  Kilbeggan, 
nevertheless,  had  a  remedy  for  the  difficulty.  The  independent  Irish 
pstnot  offered  to  purchase  a  borough  and  a  representative  for  it  who 
should  never  vote  but  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Longfield's  directions  1 

The  candidates  for  seats  in  the  parliament  which  had  to  pronounce  on 
the  question  of  the  Union,  were  bound  by  strict  pledges  to  their  respective 
constituencies  to  vote  for  the  country,  whatever  measure  might  be 
proposed.  When  these  candidates  became  members,  no  one  produced 
such  mingled  feelings  of  scorn  and  merriment  as  an  obscure  representative 
who  offered  to  vote  for  the  Union,  on  terms  which  he  had  put  down  in 
writing.  The  Government  agreed  to  the  terms,  but  refused  to  sign  any 
written  agreement.  The  member  suspecting  that  tliis  circumstance  indicated 
treachery,  made  a  violent  speech  against  the  Union.  The  last  words  were 
on  his  lips,  when  a  treasury  messenger  placed  in  his  hands  the  agreement 
he  had  required,  duly  signed  and  sealed.  He  glanced  at  it,  concluded  his 
adverse  speech  in  the  spirit  in  whicli  he  had  begun  it,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  voted  for  the  Union  I  As  many  people  laughed  at  as  cried  against 
this  proceeding,  which  served  Ireland  belter  than  it  pleased  Irishmen, 
But  the  vote,  if  we  mistake  not,  obtained  a  peerage  for  him  who  gave  it. 
Tit't  (Government  rewarded  deeds  and  disregarded  words. 
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How  derply  tlie  constituencies  of  the  sister  island  felt  an<^  resented 
the  conduct  of  bucIi  of  their  roprcwntativcs  as  voted  for  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms,  may  be  traced  in  the  legends  and  feelings  which  Btill  linger  in 
country  localitiefl.  The  bitterness  of  feeling,  indeed,  has  lingered  in  other 
breastH  tlian  tliose  of  the  common  and  easily-exasperated  people.  Grattan'a 
fM3n>  himself  a  candidntr  for  election,  and  some  time  a  member  of  Parlia* 
ment,  was  not  ashamed,  in  his  father's  biography,  to  tickle  the  ears  of 
Irish  electors,  by  adding  this  awful  passage  to  the  literature  of  assaj^ina- 
tion  :— "If  two  or  three  courtiers,'*  he  Bays,  **  liad  been  killed,  the  Union 

might  Imve  be»?n  prevented However,  these  were  not  the 

olden  times,  as  in  Kome,  when  a  patriot  drew  his  eword  and  killed  a 
magistrate;  then,  brandishing  it,  appealed  to  the  people  that  he  had  elain 
a  traitor.  Unquestionably,  Lord  Clare  and  Lord  Castlerengh  deserved  to 
die.  *  .  ,  Some  weak  old  woman  might  have  called  '  murder  I'  but 
it  would  have  been  the  deed  of  a  Brutu?/' 

Hare  was  a  "sic  semper  tyrannisl  ^'  uttered  to  catch  votes;  but  it 
hardly  fell  in  with  the  spirit  of  electors.  Of  the  old  ppirit  of  violence  and 
of  fun  there  ia  not  much  left  \  there  perhaps  survives  more  of  the  old 
spirit  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  a  apint  of  real,  dowortght 
fnn  never  existed  at  all  in  Ireland.  It  is  one  of  the  patent  mittakcs  of 
(Iramatifita  and  novel- writers  to  exhibit  the  Irish  Kelt  as  a  jolty  fellow. 
J  lis  nature  is  nearly  the  reverse  ;  he  ia  alternately  fierce  and  de^tponding^ 
and  exceptionally  madly  gay.  It  is  only  in  remote  districts  that  a  violent 
spirit  still  prevails,  in  a  few  landlords  aa  well  aa  in  a  few  tenants.  We  have 
heard  of  one  lord  who,  just  before  the  recent  election,  threatened  every 
tennnt,  who  should  fail  to  vote  as  his  landlord  would  have  him,  with  eviction. 
Such  a  threat  may  bring  the  utteror  under  a  sentence  of  death,  isgued  from 
a  '*  Kibbon  lodge ;  '*  and  such  a  Bcntence  is  as  sure  to  be  carried  out  as  dooni 
itself.  But  this  landlord  ia  a  danntless  and  foreseeing  man,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  made  a  will,  whereby  the  legatee  is  directed,  under  certain  penalties, 
and  in  case  of  the  legator's  death  by  violence,  to  evict  every  tenant  from 
the  estate  ivho  has  voted  against  the  landlord's  directions  and  interests. 

We  may  point  to"  the  riots  at  NoltiDgham  at  the  end  of  Juno  in  the 
present  year  by  way  of  proof  that  there  is  as  much  violence  and  aa  little 
lun  in  electioneering  riots  in  England  aa  there  have  ever  been  in  Ir^and. 
In  the  latter  country  the  excessive  interest  which  was  once  felt  by  a  certain 
class  of  electors  in  the  triumph  of  a  particular  candidate  has  ceased,  and 
that  for  a  particular  reason.  Although  competitive  examinations  have 
neither  crushed  intrigue  nor  suppressed  jobbeiy,  they  have  been  a  gr^at 
boon  to  Irish  Members,  Nearly  every  Irish  elector  used  to  pester  the 
successful  canditlate  for  whom  be  Iiad  voted,  for  a  place  for  his  son,  or 
some  more  distant  kinsman.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  annoyance 
to  which  Irish  Jlembers  were  formerly  exposed  in  this  respect,  and  the 
downright  lying  to  which  it  compelled  them-  To  all  similar  applications 
now,  they  can  put  forth  the  simple  truth,  that  no  places  are,  in  tliesedaya, 
aef[uired  except  by  those  competitive  examinations. 
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For  the  last  half  centnrj,  another  social  improvement  has  been  much 
to  the  benefit  of  candidates.  No  aspirant  to  legislative  honours  goes 
to  the  poll  with  the  possibility  of  having  to  fight  a  duel,  or  wins  an  election 
vith  the  almost  certainty  of  having  to  stand  fire.  Duelling,  as  the  resource 
of  honourable  men,  received  its  first  shock  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1788, 
when  Bobert  Keen  met  Nngent  Beynolds  and  shot  him  dead  as  Reynolds 
was  conrteoosly  raising  his  hat  to  him,  before  the  time  for  firing.  When 
Sejno]dB*s  aeoond,  PlnnVet,  cried  out  against  such  "murder,"  Keen*s 
secondy  his  brother  Henry,  fired  at  him,  with  the  remark,  "  If  you  don't 
like  it^  take  that  ] "  Kobert  Keen  was  yery  properly  hanged  for  this 
cowardly  assassination.  Duelling,  thenceforth,  took  so  much  the  guise  of 
moxder  that  some  honourable  men  who  did  not  decline  to  go  out,  either  fired 
in  the  air,  or  refused  to  fire  at  all,  afler  receiving  the  shot  of  their 
adversary.  In  1790,  Hobart,  the  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  on 
being  called  apon  to  return  Currants  fire,  simply  asked  if  Mr.  Curran  was 
■atisfied  :  ''  I  regret,  said  the  latter,  that  you  have  taken  this  advantage  ; 
hot  yoa  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  not  to  be  satisfied." 

Several  years  later,  in  1815,  the  humane  Major  Hillas  was  challenged 
by  one  of  the  old  class  of  **  rufiianly  gentlemen.*'  The  quaiTel  may  have 
been  i^gravated  by  political  antipathies,  but  its  immediate  cause  arose 
oat  of  a  dissension  touching  a  question  of  wreck  and  salvage.  The  major 
wont  to  the  ground  in  a  full  suit  of  mourning,  and  he  was  brave  man 
cnongh  to  say  to  tlie  assembled  crowd : — "  I  am  sorry  that  the  mis- 
taken laws  of  honour  oblige  me  to  come  here  and  defend  myself;  and  I 
dedare  to  God  I  have  no  animosity  to  man  or  woman  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.**  They  cast  lots  for  "  first  fire,"  and  the  devil,  who  is  ever  busy  in 
these  matters,  gave  it  to  Fenton.  The  same  devil  pointed  Fenton's  pistol, 
and  Blajor  Uillas  was  carried  from  the  field  a  corpse.  A  year  later,  the 
great  duellist  Dillon,  who  in  most  of  his  "  affairs  "  had  had  Ben  Kane  for 
his  "  friend,''  had  the  latter  in  front  of  him  as  principal,  instead  of  at  his 
tide  as  second,  and  Dillon  fell  dead,  nearly  on  tlie  spot  where  his  father, 
an  accomplished  duellist,  had  fallen  dead  before  him.  The  immediate 
causes  of  many  duels  in  Ireland  were  only  the  consequences  of  political 
antagonisms  which  had  raged  more  or  less  violently  at  some  previous 
election  period.  In  those  old  election  days  in  Ireland,  there  was  nothing 
BO  common  as  loss  of  life — nothing  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  people  as 
a  public  duel  and  much  bloodshed.  At  the  recent  election,  all  people 
worthy  of  respect  in  the  sister  island  were  desirous  that  the  contest  of 
I8C5  might  pass  over  peaceably.  How  different  this  feeling  is  from  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  last  century,  will  best  be  shown  by  an  extract  from 
a  private  letter  written  at  Newry  in  1774: — "Our  election,"  says  the 
writer,  *'  goes  on  with  the  greatest  spirit.  Last  night  a  poor  fellow  was 
killed,  and  four  or  five  pei'sons  are  in  confinement  for  the  miu^er." 
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One  almost  airless  day  in  May  last  the  yacht  D sailed,  or  rather 

driAed,  round  the  point  of  Taormina.  Through  the  long  hotuB  of  a 
sweltering  morning,  we  who  were  on  board  had  counted  the  minutes  till 
that  point  should  be  turned,  and  till  the  iiank  of  Etna  should  be  displayed 
far  enough  to  reveal  the  source  of  a  long  flat  bank  of  smoke  which  hung 
a  couple  of  thousand  feet  or  so  below  the  summit.  When  we  at  hist  came 
within  view,  four  or  five  dark  curls  lazily  winding  upwards  from  the  pine- 
forest  to  the  smoke-bank  were  alone  visible,  a  mere  multiplication  of 
what  may  be  seen  well  nigh  every  day  rising  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius. 
The  disappointment  was  grievous;  and  in  our  haste  we  said  that  the 
eruption  of  Etna  either  had  never  been,  or  at  least  was  a  thing  of  the  past 
But  that  evening,  while  we  were  lounging  sadly  in  the  cabin,  a  sound  ^ 
the  moment  inexplicable  called  us  upon  deck.  Imagination  tt-ansformed 
it  afterwards  into  a  muffled  explosion ;  yet  at  the  time  it  was  not  until 
aflcr  wc  had  heard  it  once  or  twice  repeated  that  it  could  be  distinguished 
clearly  from  the  noise  made  by  the  boom,  checked  suddenly  by  the  sheet, 
as  it  swayed  backward  and  forward  in  unison  with  the  long  roll  of  the 
vessel.  Presently,  however,  the  sound  grew  louder,  its  iteration  became 
more  frequent,  and  then  as  though  a  crust  were  broken  through  by  a 
mighty  effort  came  a  sharp  burst,  and  from  out  of  a  glow  which  reddened 
nil  the  mountain  side  stones  shot  into  the  air,  darting  upwards  for  hun- 
dreds of  feet,  sometimes  in  masses  and  sometimes  in  succession,  but  by 
their  size  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  light  always  distinct  each  from  the 
other,  even  at  the  long  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  which  we  were 
looking.  For  hours,  at  intervals  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  half-an- 
hour  at  a  time,  these  burstft,  followed  by  the  flashing  bouquets  of  stones, 
jarred  the  stillness  of  the  night;  but  gradually  they  became  rarer  and  less 
violent ;  and  I  >y  the  morning  Etna  had  sunk  again  into  apparent  rest,  and 
again  the  row  of  smoke-curls  alone  suggested  a  possible  activity.  We 
had  seen  enough,  however,  to  compel  a  visit  to  the  eruption,  and  a  few 
mornings  later  we  set  out,  four  in  number,  from  Catania  by  the  coast  road 
for  Piedimonte,  the  town  whence  the  craters  and  the  lava  stream  are 
most  easily  reached. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Catania  is  a  strange  mixture  of  pleasant  verdure 
and  of  ghastliness.  No  soil  is  more  fertile  than  that  formed  by  disintegrated 
lava,  and  the  vast  sides  of  Etna  are  belted  round  by  forests  of  oak  and 
chestnut,  by  fields  of  com,  by  vineyards  and  olive  groves,  and  by  gardens 
thick  with  orange-trees  and  lemons.  Round  Catania  itself  is  perhaps  the 
very  richest  district  of  the  whole  region ;  in  most  directions  every  inch  of 
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ground  is  ciiltivafecl,  and  the  strength  of  the  crops  and  their  freedom  from 
weeds  attest  at  once  the  kindliness  of  the  soil  and  the  thoroughness  of  tlic 
hand-labour  which  is  spent  upon  it ;  while  nature,  forbidden  to  riot  in  the 
open  spaces,  covers  in  her  exuberance  the  road-sides,  the  fragments  of 
waste  ground,  and  even  the  walls,  with  a  mantle  of  many-coloured  flowers, 
and  contrives  to  nourish  apricots  nud  olives  out  of  the  same  earth  which 
produces  flax  and  wheat.  Suddenly  after  miles  of  this  bewildering  colour, 
oppressive  to  the  eye  in  its  brilliancy,  the  traveller  will  come  upon  a  tract 
of  ashes,  into  which  he  sinks  ankle-deep,  where  the  trees  are  sticks,  and 
the  thinness  of  the  vegetation  shows  the  newness  of  its  existence  ;  or,  as  can 
be  seen  within  a  mile  of  the  city  itself,  he  may  find  himself  in  a  harsh  waste 
of  lara  nnsoftened  by  the  wear  of  nearly  six  centuries,  and  still  a  mere 
stream  of  slag  crawled  over  here  and  there  by  an  atrophied  prickly 
pear  yellow  for  lack  of  nourishment;  and  sometimes  even  from  among 
the  densest  masses  of  plants  a  carious  pinnacle  of  lava,  wooed  in  vain 
by  convolvulus  or  by  vine,  will  jut  forth  to  take  all  brightness  out 
of  the  landscape  by  its  incapacity  to  receive  either  light  or  shadow  on  its 
leaden  surface.  But  it  is  in  the  closely  strewn  villages  that  there  is  most 
tf  volcanic  grimneas.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  lava,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  in  ghastliness  the  sombre  effect  of  blue-black  walls  and  blue- 
black  pavement,  except  the  effort  which  the  churches  and  the  houses  of 
more  pretension  make  to  be  cheerful  by  having  their  larger  surfaces 
wliite- washed,  and  restraining  the  use  of  lava  to  the  corners  and  to 
the  edges  of  the  windows.  Somehow  these  churches  and  houses  aficct 
the  mind  much  as  do  the  skeletons  which,  an-anged  in  gay  dresses,  grin 
in  rows  of  glass  cases  along  the  walls  of  vaults  under  the  Capuchin 
monasteries  of  Sicily.  Fortunately,  tlicre  is  one  road  along  which  the 
towns  and  villages,  from  being  built  of  a  warm  yellow  tufa,  avoid 
this  dreariness  of  aspect;  and  it  was  this  which,  after  crossing  the  still 
barren  lava  of  1381,  we  pursued  along  the  coast  and  past  Aci  Keale 
towards  the  town  nearest  to  the  scene  of  eruption.  The  journey  is  long ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  evening  that  the  apparition  of  our  carriage  drew 
all  the  women  of  Piedimonte  to  their  windows,  and  attracted  all  the  men 
'in  our  wake  till  we  stopped  opj^site  the  cafe  and  gossipping  centre  of  the 
little  town.  Piedimonte  is  distant  four  miles  of  hill  from  the  post-road, 
and  though,  strangely  enough  for  Sicily,  it  can  be  reached  itself  by 
carriage,  the  carriage-road  soon  ceases  beyond.  It  has  no  inn,  however 
mean;  and  probably,  until  the  eruption  broke  out,  the  only  event  in  its 
history  was  the  passage  through  it  of  a  foreigner  once  in  a  generation.  It 
is  easy  therefore  to  imagine  how  many  hands  grasped  the  handle  of  the 
carriage  door,  how  many  tongues  screamed  salutation,  how  many  questions 
— or  rather  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  number  of  questions  which 
poured  in  a  continuous  cataract  into  uncomprehending  ears,  and  by  what 
surging  waves  of  men  we  were  borne  into  the  caf6.  It  is  hard  to  guess 
uhat  might  have  been  our  fate  at  the  hands  of  those  well-intentioned  but 
•omewhat  lively  Sicilians,  had  we  not  fortunately  brought  a  letter  to  ap 
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obliging  inhabitant  of  the  place,  n  certain  Don  Antonio  Mivfaract,  wlio 
with  vast  good  nature  liaa  devoted  himself  to  the  calling  of  amntcuf 
lodging  finder,  horse  hirer,  and  general  expedition  organizer  for  the 
Birangers  who  have  invaded  Piodimonte  in  no  small  quantity  during  the 
ivinter  and  spring.  He  wa3  in  the  caf^  at  the  moment,  and  straightway, 
before  I  had  half  finished  my  self-introductory  speech,  seized  me  by  botli 
handa,  wrung  them  violently,  tucked  my  arm  under  his— a  ceremony 
HTfhich,  so  far  aa  my  experience  server,  a  Sicilian  always  goes  through 
when  he  iutenda  to  be  particidarly  kind— and  just  by  way  of  getting 
possession  of  me  to  his  own  sole  behoof,  for  like  every  one  else  he  was  too 
excited  by  the  coming  of  a  hatch  of  new  strangers  to  talk  at  first,  inarched 
into  the  street,  where  he  hurried  up  and  down  speechless,  but  tenderly 
nursing  my  arm.  He  soon  recovered  himself,  and  presently  carried  me 
oiF  to  see  the  place  where  we  should  remain  for  the  hour  or  two  whicii 
intervened  between  then  and  the  time  at  which  we  ought  to  start.  The 
ptreet  was  at  this  time  nearly  blocked  in  front  of  the  cafe,  and  as  I  went  away 
I  heard  the  same  continuous  questions  waxing  louder  and  louder  in  the 
Vttin  attempts  of  the  crowd  to  overcome  the  deafness  which  seemed  to  them 
the  only  intelligible  reason  for  the  silence  of  my  friends,  Wlien  we  wer^ 
fairly  ensconced  in  our  lodgings,  things  were  little  better.  To  wash  was 
impossible ;  our  clothes  could  only  be  surreptitiously  changed  ;  the  doors 
Were  permanently  occupied  by  reliefs  of  men ;  tlie  women,  with  more 
boldness,  filed  uninterruptedly  through  the  rooms,  veiling  their  curiosity 
under  proffers  of  sein^ice  ;  and  the  children  simply  climbed  upon  the  beds, 
end  stayed  there  till  our  toilettes  were  finished,  and  the  interest  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  dinner-table.  In  short,  four  commonplace  foreigners  exciteil 
almost  as  much  curiosity,  in  a  town  within  sight  of  steamers  which  pass 
well  nigh  every  day,  as  is  said  to  be  displayed  in  nooks  of  the  world  where 
Europeans  have  never  been  seen  betbre.  All  this  might  be  amusing, 
but  was  inconvenient  ;  still,  the  memory  which  will  connect  itself  longest 
with  the  people  of  Piedimonte  is  that  of  their  kindness,  so  honest,  so  active, 
and  so  frank — a  kindness,  by  the  way,  that,  whatever  their  fault  in  other 
respects,  the  country-folks  of  Southern  Italy  always  keep  ready  for  the 
stranger  whom  they  have  not  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  rob  before  thej 
iiave  had  the  opportunity  of  making  his  acquaintance. 

The  time  of  our  rest  afforda  a  natural  break,  and  I  may  be  permitted 
therefore  to  use  the  opportunity  in  giving  some  notices  of  the  topography  of 
the  eruption.  Etna  is,  as  every-  one  knows,  an  isolated  mountain,  almost  abso- 
lutely circular  in  plan,  and  of  vast  size.  From  its  base,  eiglity^seven  miles 
in  circumference,  its  sides  rise  in  a  nearly  regular  slope  to  an  undulating 
plateau  of  considerable  extent,  about  a  thou-sand  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
cone,  which  springs  immediately  from  it.  One  exception  there  ia  to  the 
^ven  course  of  ascent,  where  the  great  trougli  of  the  Val  del  Bore,  partly 
boring  into  the  mountain  and  partly  hewn  out  of  its  aide,  presents  ita 
piore  abrupt  walla  to  the  sea.  Otherwise  the  contour  is  only  varied  by  an 
iliEnity  of  minor  cones,  some  insigniflcanti  others  churning  the  dignity  of 
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considerable  hills,  wliich  are  scattered  all  rouad  in  certain  numbers,  but 
vrhich  lie  chiefij  on  the  southern  iiice.  These  mark  the  seats  of  successive 
eruptions — for  the  great  cone  itself,  though  always  smoking,  is  rarely  the 
source  of  any  great  hiva  current — and  by  their  curious  appearance,  like 
limpets  on  a  rock,  as  well  as  by  the  variety  of  their  colour,  sometimes 
strong  red,  sometimes  ashen  grey,  sometimes  green  from  abundant  verdure, 
impart  its  distinctive  character  to  the  mountain.  The  most  destructive 
lava  floods  have  run  from  those  which  look  in  the  direction  of  Catania, 
bat  the  rearward  fucc  of  the  mountain,  no  doubt,  from  the  comparative 
thinness  of  the  walls  of  the  crater  towards  the  east,  is  that  which  has  been 
most  frequently  ravaged,  and  the  last  eruption  which  threatened  the  southern 
slopes  broke  out  above  Nicolosi  in  1780.  Since  then  the  centre  of  activity 
seems  to  have  permanently  shifted  to  the  north-east,  relieving  itself  gene- 
rally through  the  Yal  del  Bove,  and  now,  in  this  last  eruption,  from  craters 
situated  on  a  sort  of  rudimentary  ridge  which  follows  a  north-easterly 
line  towards  the  sea  from  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  plateau.  These 
craters  are  at  an  elevation  of  about  six  thousand  feet — that  is  to  say,  close 
upon  the  upper  limit  of  the  pine-forests,  and  being  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  can  pour  tlieir  lava  to  the  cast,  or  by  a  nearly  northerly  path, 
towards  the  towns  of  Linguagrossa  and  Piedimonte,  which  however  the 
stream  has  never  yet  approached.  It  was  on  the  night  of  the  30th  January 
that  the  eruption  began,  after  a  series  of  warnings  given  at  intervals  since 
the  month  of  July,  18G3,  by  the  opening  of  a  fissure  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  from  which  burst  the  contents  of  the  choking  mountain  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  of  movement.  During  the  first  six  days  the  lava 
ploughed  its  way  in  an  easterly  direction,  through  the  forest,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  feet  in  the  minute,  falling  at  one  place  over  a  rock  in  a  cataract  of 
liquid  fire ;  and  though  afler  a  while  its  pace  diminished  sensibly,  it  had 
yet  traversed  fully  nine  miles  by  the  middle  of  February.  Towards  the 
end  of  March  the  lava  had  ceased  to  move,  and  the  action  of  the  craters, 
which  now  formed  the  centres  of  distinct  cones,  seemed  to  be  suspended, 
when  suddenly  a  fresh  stream  gushed  forth  with  new  violence,  and  ran 
due  north  towards  Piedimonte.  It  was  the  latter  stream  which  was  still 
moving  in  May,  and  it  was  this  accordingly  that  we  visited.  By  reason 
of  the  quantity  of  lava  which  has  been  disgorged,  no  less  than  because  of 
its  duration,  this  eruption  must  be  ranked  among  those  of  the  severest  class. 
Owing,  however,  to  its  position  so  high  up  on  the  mountain  side,  and  to  the 
distance  which  the  lava  had  to  travel  before  it  could  reach  cultivated 
ground,  it  has  as. yet  inflicted  no  damage  commensurate  with  its  seriousness, 
and  probably  will  die  out  before  any  cultiv§|«d  ground  has  been  reached 
by  the  second  current  at  any  rate.  Some,  though  not  much,  cultivation 
was  destroyed  by  the  original  easterly  river. 

The  existence  of  a  natural  curiosity  has  always  a  somewhat  amusing 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in  its  neighbourhood.  They  begin  by 
endowing  it  with  mysterious  and  awful  attributes.  They  elevate  it  to  the 
position  of  a  fetish  ;  then,  when  they  find  that  it  can  be  approached  with- 
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out  death,  when  famih'arity  has  even  dissipated  terror,  instead  of  < 
it  from  its  throne,  they,  assume  rather  that  peculiar  pririleges  attach  to 
the  fact  of  neighbourhood,  that  strangers  can  only  yenture  near  with  safety 
aflcr  the  performance  of  many  rites,  and  even  so  only  with  circumspection 
and  in  the  company  of  many  privileged  ones.  But  there  is  a  method  in 
this  madness.  Personal  and  local  vanities  are  flattered,  and  a  door  is 
opened  besides  to  the  inflow  of  much  solid  gain.  It  would  have  been  too 
much  to  expect  the  good  folks  of  Piedimonte  to  have  been  the  sole 
exception  to  bo  unvarying  j^  rule.  Nor  were  they.  To  each  man  were  to  be 
his  guide  and  his  horse,  and  to  each  guide  his  mule ;  men  were  to  go  with 
lanterns  before,  men  were  to  follow  with  provisions  after ;  men  were  to 
come  before  and  after  because  it  seemed  good  unto  them.  We  were  to 
start  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Strange  penalties,  the  more  terrible  that 
they  were  entirely  imcxplaincd,  were  to  be  incurred  if  we  set  forth  lattT, 
and  equally  strange  risks*  were  to  be  met  if  we  did  not  bivouack  for  the  last 
hours  of  darkness  in  the  gloom  of  a  pine- wood,  where  we  were  threatened 
notwithstanding  with  a  couple  of  hours  of  intense  cold.  Between  this 
complexity  in  the  arrangements  and  the  multitude  of  our  followers,  we 
fully  understood,  as  we  filed  out  of  Piedimonte,  that  we  were  engaged  upon 
an  expedition  of  much  seriousness ;  nor  did  the  wild  aspect  of  the  party 
tend  to  weaken  the  idea.  The  narrow  path  by  which  we  began  to  mount 
the  hill-side  lay  in  utter  obscurity  between  the  high  walls  which  enclosed 
it  on  either  hand ;  but  the  slanting  moonlight,  as  it  trickled  through  the 
trees,  flecked  here  and  there  a  horse's  hcatl,  just  revealed  what  seemed 
like  great  packs  fastened  to  the  saddles,  and  showed  in  high  relief  against 
the  grey  green  light  the  forms  of  a  long  line  of  men,  some  in  cloaks  and 
loity  peaked  hoods,  others  in  jackets  and  sombreros,  others  again  in  low 
sailor-like  hats,  all  alike  picturesque  and  disreputable-looking ;  men  who 
might  have  been  well  taken  for  a  gang  of  smugglers,  and  the  more  so  for 
the  silence  which  pervaded  the  party  and  the  guides,  apparently  from 
choice  as  between  the  latter,  and  as  between  them  and  ourselves  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  understanding  the  Sicilian  dialect. 

The  picturesqueness  of  the  scene  increased  rather  than  diminished 
as  we  passed  out  of  the  cultivated  tract  into  the  oak  and  pine  forests  of 
the  upper  mountain ;  but  our  enjoyment  decreased  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  call  for  its  exercise.  Among  their  many  assumptions,  our  good 
friends  had  chosen  to  assume  that  Englishmen  cannot  ride;  so  as  they 
only  possessed  one  saddle  in  all  the  town,  instead  of  putting  under  us 
rugs  and  sacks,  they  had  laden  the  horses'  backs  with  monstrous  edifices 
of  wood,  used  ordinarily  fow|nling  goods  on,  and  then  they  had  induced 
us,  much  protesting,  to  mount.  They  were  frameworks  covered  with 
sacking,  some  two  feet  and  a  half  across,  square  and  flat-topped.  .  Riding 
crosswise,  there  was  no  imaginable  position  in  which  the  legs  could  be 
placed  which  relieved  them  from  the  pressure  of  ruthless  edges,  or  which 
could  save  the  thighs  from  being  stretched  sideways  at  right  angles  to  the 
body,  a  gymnastic  attitude  apparently  easy  to  clowns  in  a  circus,  but 
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einp1iatiaill7  disagreeable  to  men  vrithout  special  education.  In  duj- 
light  the  natirea  avoid  the  difficulty  by  riding  after  the  ftishion  of  women  ; 
but  at  night  in  a  pine-forest  we  found  the  results  of  imitating  tliem  too 
■eriouB  in  practice,  and  resigned  ourselves  to  necessity  till  the  torture 
compelled  one  afler  another  to  drop  oiF  his  horse  and  exchange  misery 
for  the  comparative  happiness  of  stumbling  over  tree-roots,  floundering 
into  streams,  and  falling  prostrate  over  rocks.  Generally  wc  felt  our  way 
through  utter  gloom ;  but  here  and  there,  where  the  leafage  was  not  too 
close  to  admit  a  few  rays  of  light,  glows  of  unnatural  red  penetrated 
sparingly ;  and  once  we  looked  down  an  open  valley,  to  where  at  the 
end  the  trees  stood  out  darkly  against  a  flare  of  brilliant  flame-colour, 
which  rising  from  the  lava-stream  interposed  itself  between  us  and  the 
k>wer  sky.  At  length,  at  about  two  in  tlie  morning,  wc  reached  the  most 
sombre  spot  of  all  the  forest,  where  the  ashen  soil  had  drifted  into  hillocks, 
which  had  solidified  through  ages,  and  between  which  were  narrow  scoops 
densely  roofed  by  pines,  the  bare  tnmks  of  which  shot  up  unbranching 
for  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  Here,  in  a  nook  sheltered  from  the  wind,  we 
halted  till  the  first  gleams  of  sunrise  should  enable  us  to  clamber  over  the 
older  lava,  which  had  cooled  by  exposure  during  some  months  to  the 
atmosphere.  Groping  by  the  dim  light  of  lanterns,  we  collected  materials 
for  a  fire,  round  which  we  all  cast  ourselves  in  a  great  circle,  and  soon 
for  the  most  part  sank  in  heavy  sleep,  spite  of  the  weird  beauty  of  the 
icene, — ^blackness  that  could  be  felt,  except  where  the  fitful  light  of  the  fire 
darted  here  and  there  amongst  the  huge  tnmks,  and  where  through  one 
small  space  above  the  stars  shone  from  behind  a  lurid  veil ;  in  spite  too 
of  the  loud  thunders  of  the  mountain,  which  now  seemed  to  roll  from 
immediately  by  us. 

By  half-jKist  three  the  lurid  tinge  in  the  sky  began  to  give  place  to  a 
cooler  light,  and  we  at  once  put  ourselves  in  movement.  To  have  waited 
longer  would  have  been  to  abandon  the  very  object  of  our  night  journey — 
the  sight  of  the  craters  before  daylight  should  have  dulled  the  full  gran- 
deur of  their  fires.  During  the  few  minutes  which  the  dawn  required  to 
sink  from  the  upper  heavens  to  the  earth  about  us,  we  clambered  over  beds 
of  black  snow,  parted  from  each  other  by  ridges  of  ash,  till  suddenly  on 
cresting  one  of  the  latter  a  view  broke  upon  us  which,  among  the  not  few 
imusual  views  presented  to  me  at  different  times  by  my  good  fortune,  remains 
certainly  one  of  the  most  marvellous.  On  ono  side  the  Mediterranean  in 
perfect  calm  stretched  out  into  infinity,  except  where  the  long  silhouette  of 
the  Calabrian  hills,  by  their  sweeping  outline  rather  adding  to  than  taking 
from  the  repose  of  the  sea  and  air,  rose  in  misty  grey  against  the  pale  citron 
of  the  cloudless  sky.  On  the  other,  the  snowy  head  of  Etna,  just  visible 
over  its  massive  shoulders,  was  touched  already  by  the  to  us  unrisen  sun, 
and  shone  with  transparent  rose-colour,  which  was  repeated  more  faintly 
on  the  steam  floating  gently  upwards  from  its  top.  On  either  side  the 
most  exquisite  repose;  but  in  the  centre,  right  before  us,  and  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  sway,  a  hideous  misshapen  lump  shut  out  half  the  sky,  which 
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was  darkened  far  above  and  around  by  ruslilng  volumes  of  red  smoke  and  hy 
diirting  curia  of  steam*  From  tlie  side  of  tliia  cone,  broken  down  at  the 
part  nearest  to  ns,  shot  upwards  volleys  of  Btones  and  Jlame,  which,  from 
the  speed  with  which  it  was  projected,  was  ainiply  a  straight-edged  sheet  of 
Unre,  Between  as  and  the  crater  lay  a  waste  of  fresh  lava,  atill  sending 
forth  jets  of  steam  and  quivering  gas  from  every  pore,  leaden  in  its  colour, 
and  fantastic  in  its  bliapcs,  as  is  molten  lead  when  thrown  into  water. 
Partly  this  had  flowed  from  the  crater  over  against  us,  partly  from  two 
others,  one  then  quiescent,  the  second  more  active  than  that  which  was 
nearest  to  ua,  and  both  some  distance  further  towards  the  upper  slopes  of 
the  mountain. 

Fsu"  away  to  the  left  the  united  streams  could  be  traced  down  a 
channel  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  they  had  cut  through  tlie 
forest,  till  turning  a  corner  they  precipitated  themselves  to  a  lower  level 
in  an  ugly  travesty  of  an  ice-falL  The  immediate  foreground  was  occu- 
pied by  the  abrupt  edge  of  the  lava,  bordered  with  burnt  and  half-burnt 
trees,  some  standing  erect  with  every  shred  of  foliage  singed  off  them,  some 
felled,  cut  round  the  bottom  by  the  lava  precisely  as  if  by  beavers.  We 
sat  long  looking,  but  the  first  impression  was  the  most  vivid  ;  and  as  the 
morning  grew,  the  effect  of  the  eruption  itself  diniiniahtd  greatly.  Won- 
derful in  truth  as  tliC  scene  was  to  us,  it  must  have  been  far  more  terrible 
to  those  who  saw  it  earlier  in  the  year.  Then  the  spot  wliere  we 
stood  in  thorough  safety  was  swept  by  frequent  volleys;  and  if  our 
guides  spoke  truth,  stones  were  hurled  seven  hundred  yards  or  more 
in  perpendicular  height.  The  violence  of  the  discharge  from  the  crater 
had  been  for  some  time  lessening,  and  in  addition  it  varied  much  from 
day  to  day,  even  from  liour  to  hour.  In  the  night  when  we  had 
sailed  past,  the  eruption  had  for  a  time  oqmdled  in  intensity  its  first 
vigorous  gush  ;  but  on  the  morning  when  we  came  to  the  spot  it  was 
perhaps  almost  at  its  lowest  point  ;  and  though  during  the  first  few  minutes 
of  our  Htay  some  tremendous  explosions  took  place,  they  soon  declined,  and 
grew  milder  and  milder  continuously  till  we  left.  I'here  was  however 
enough  to  let  us  see  thoroughly  liow  a  volcano  works,  and  imagination 
could  easily  make  the  noise  more  deafening,  increase  the  volume  of 
Ihime,  enlarge  the  stones,  and  throw  them  somewhat  higher  and  farther. 
The  imagination,  for  tliat  matter,  could  almost  in  some  things  exaggerate 
the  burning  of  a  great  warehouse  into  the  eruption  of  a  volcano ;  the 
flarae  and  the  smoke  are  there,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  roof  falb  in 
the  perpendicular  burst  upwards  might  give  a  faint  notion  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  lire  shoots  from  the  crater ;  and  though  there  is  no  equi- 
valent for  the  close  column  of  stones  which  is  throw^n  up  in  the  latter 
ca^e,  the  beams  cast  hither  and  thither  might  distantly  suggest  the 
stray  blocks  which,  instead  of  falling  again  into  the  gulf,  are  hurled 
outside  to  distances  sometimes  small  and  sometimes  great.  But  that 
for  whicli  in  common  fires  there  is  no  analogy,  however  remote,  is 
the  regularity  with  ivhich  the  phenomena  repeat  themselves ;  a  regularity 
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irbich  taggeeis  the  idea  tbnt  tlierc  is  a  great  system  of  arteries  within  the 
earth,  filled  with  running  fire  in  place  of  blood,  that  one  of  the  arteries 
has  been  eaten  into  by  the  progress  of  some  horrid  superficial  tumour,  and 
that  with  every  pulsation  of  the  great  heart  of  the  mountain  its  life  spouts 
forth  through  the  wound,  as  blood  from  the  carotid  artery  of  a  man.  A 
certain  amount  of  fire,  a  certain  number  of  stones,  always  issue  from  the 
crater;  but  once  a  minute  sometimes,  sometimes  more  often,  a  great  gush 
leapa  for  seyeral  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air  with  hardly  any  warning  to 
the  eye,  and  sinks  as  suddenly  again.  It  is  then  that  the  larger  stones  are 
diflgwged,  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  lesser  ones  which  play  up  and  down  in 
the  flame  like  the  balls  of  which  street  acrobats  keep  five  or  six  in  the  air 
at  once.  If,  however,  these  gushes  take  place  without  much  notice  to  the 
eye,  they  are  pi'eluded  at  least  to  the  ear  by  a  hoarse  roar  like  that  made 
when  flame  is  borne  along  in  a  confined  space  by  a  fierce  draught,  except 
that  it  includes  besides  a  noise  which  is  indescribable,  but  which  declares 
itself  at  once  to  be  that  of  the  stones  as  they  grind  against  one  another  in 
their  helpless  rush  to  the  surface.  The  same  noise,  but  with  nothing 
of  volcanic  vehemence,  can  be  heard  when  the  stones  of  a  beach  are 
dragged  about  by  angry  waves. 

After  a  while  we  attempted  to  clamber  over  the  lava  in  the  durection 
of  the  craters,  but  little  was  to  be  gained  by  going  nearer,  and  we  found 
the  walking  so  disagreeable  that  we  soon  returned.  In  some  places  a 
coating  of  ashes  overlay  the  lava,  and  let  the  feet  through  into  traps  set 
with  unpleasantly  sharp  comers.  In  others  the  surface  was  composed 
of  loose  fragments  which  had  cracked  off  in  cooling,  or  of  crusts  so 
tliin  that  they  gave  way  under  the  foot.  To  get  on  at  all  it  was  neces- 
sary to  steady  oneself  with  the  hands,  which  were  oflen  scratched,  and 
even  cut,  in  simply  taking  hold  of  the  projecting  bits.  But  in  abandoning 
the  lava  at  this  point  we  by  no  means  limited  our  view  of  the  eruption 
to  the  mere  action  of  the  crater  ;  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  vbit 
was  yet  to  come.  In  the  first  liquid  rush  of  the  second  current  the  lava 
issuing  first  from  two,  and  then  from  all  three  craters,  had  flowed  rapidly 
for  about  five  miles,  and  then  owing  to  some  lull  in  the  internal  action 
which  diminished  the  supply  had  slackened  its  pace,  and  finally  ceased 
to  move  altogether.  A  short  time  afterwards,  however,  when  the  first 
lava  had  cooled  too  much  to  be  pushed  forward  by  any  impulse  from 
behind,  the  workbgs  of  the  mountain  recommenced,  and  a  fresh  river 
poured  itself  over  the  old  stream,  the  outside  of  which  had  become 
hard  and  even  solid.  This  new  outflow  had  in  turn  begun  to  cool  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  craters  ;  and  had  it  been  more  easy  to  reach  it  than 
was  in  fact  the  case,  we  should  have  found  it  little  different  from  what  we 
had  already  seen.  Its  lower  end  however  nearly  coincided  with  the  foot  of 
the  original  stream  ;  there  it  was  readily  accessible,  and  there  at  the  spot 
from  which  we  had  seen  issue  the  red  light  down  the  valley  in  the  pine- 
forest;  it  was  stiU  moving  at  the  rate  of  about  a  hundred  feet  in  the  day. 
Thither  accordingly  we  went,  passing  on  our  rond  a  curious  little  secondary 
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branch f  which  on  its  turning  naide  into  a  valloy  had  been  barred  cgresa 
on  every  hand,  and  in  a  rain  attempt  to  force  its  way  out  had  hoisted 
itself  fiome  distance  up  the  slope  in  front  of  it.  It  had  obviously  got  there 
xvhen  jnst  so  solid  tliat  the  fore  part  could  not  flow  back  ovf»r  that  which 
was  behind  on  arriving  at  the  hill,  and  when  just  so  liquid  that,  while 
viscous  enough  to  hold  together,  it  yet  offered  little  resistance  to  the 
impulse  of  the  oncoming  body. 

Not  much  further  on  we  came  in  presence  of  the  actually  Bowing 
lava  stream  itself  Essentially  the  scene  was  much  more  striking  Uian 
that  which  we  had  already  witnessed.  I'he  latter  owed  much  to  the 
contrast  of  the  landscape,  still  more  to  the  happy  accident  of  the  pure 
morning  light.  The  former  had  a  more  terrible  grandeur  of  its  own^- 
one  which  needed  nothing  to  add  to  it,  and  which  nothing  could  have 
lessened.  For  a  mile,  it  was  said^  in  width,  and  to  an  uncertain  length  of 
which  a  mile  and  a  half  might  be  visible,  stretched  a  mass  of  lava,  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  colour  of  black  lead.  The  extreme  edge  of  the  front 
was  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  ;  it  was  not  broken  into  distorted  forms,  like 
the  edge  higher  up,  but  rose  gradually  in  layers  like  those  into  which  over- 
thick  paste  settles  in  being  poured  into  a  cup,  showing  to  the  first  glance 
in  how  fluid  a  state  it  had  been.  A  few  hundred  feet  further  back  was  a 
second  stage,  composed  of  the  lava  of  the  new  stream,  which  overlay  the 
entirety  of  the  first  lava,  and  spread  besides  in  shallow  depth  outside  ihe 
former  margin.  This,  unlike  the  other,  was  tossed  into  pinnacles,  one  mass 
of  wild  incoherent  formlessness  in  detail,  yet  defining  with  perfect  accu- 
racy the  contour  of  the  underlying  earth,  as  the  deposit  upon  petrilied 
flowers  defines  their  form.  From  its  face  came  no  emoke  and  little 
steam ;  but  sulphurous  gaa,  like  in  appearance  to  that  from  a  Umtkiln, 
rendered  every  shape  uncertain^  and  quivered  so  clensely  in  the  hollows 
as  to  merge  all  substance  in  a  dancing  haze,  destitute  of  colour.  Along 
the  border  of  this  lava  was  a  sloping  wall  of  red,  some  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  high.  At  first  sight  it  seemed  to  l>e  stationary;  then  gradually 
the  eye  caught  a  movement  of  objects  on  its  surface^  of  stonea,  or 
bits  of  solid  Lwa,  fullen  from  the  hardened  top,  and  at  last  it  could 
be  seen  to  lap  slowly  on  with  even  motion,  licking  under  it  with  abso- 
lute indifference  to  size  or  kind  whatever  lay  in  its  course.  This  slow, 
silent,  never-ceasing  lapping  of  the  lava  gave  a  sense  of  irresistible  power, 
like  that  conveyed  by  the  action  of  a  slotting  machine,  which  cuts  into  the 
thickest  iron  like  a  conscious  being  doing  a  thing  imconsciously  because 
of  its  insignificance  j  and  at  the  same  time  it  excited  a  feeling  at  once  of 
repulsion  and  of  fascination,  as  do  the  movements  of  a  snake,  probably 
from  the  absence  of  the  noise  and  of  the  outward  evidence  of  effort  which 
are  the  usual  concomitants  of  motion.  Something  horrible  there  was 
too  in  the  ligbtlessness  of  the  red.  Except  where  some  bit,  bulging  too 
rapidly,  tumbled  off  and  exposed  the  more  glowing  red  of  the  inside, 
the  aspect  of  the  fused  portion  was  just  as  gloomy  as  that  of  tke  cooled 
surface. 
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If  the  effect  of  the  lava  in  itself  was  grand,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  accessories  to  attenuate  the  impression  which  it  produced.  Here 
ind  there  on  an  island  of  higher  earth  a  pine-tree  stood  yet  in  the  midst 
of  the  flood,  otherwise  nothing  but  the  belt  of  forest  and  the  sky  troubled 
by  the  exhalations  from  the  lara.  Here  too  we  rested  long/ and  while  we 
stayed  sereral  trees  were  reached,  scorched,  then  lit,  and  finally  consumed  ; 
one  huge  fir,  which  threw  its  branches  out  at  too  high  a  point  to  be 
touched,  was  being  gnawed  into  gradually  at  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground  when  we  left.  Before  long  that  too  must  have  fallen,  and  must 
hare  shared  the  fate  of  its  brethren.  It  was  perfectly  possible,  in  spite  of 
the  intense  heat  thrown  out  by  the  moving  portion,  to  approach  near 
enough  to  thrust  sticks  into  the  burning  lava  ;  but  the  doing  so  was  much 
like  standing  in  front  of  a  smelting  furnace  at  the  moment  of  its  being 
opened. 

We  fulfilled  our  duty  as  tourists  by  going  through  this  perfectly 
objectless  and  uninstructive  ceremony,  which  had  not  even,  as  lava  flows 
at  a  r^;ular  pace,  the  merit  of  the  slightest  danger  ;  and  then  we  departed. 
It  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  speculation  to  endeavour  to  find  out  how 
the  tourist  mind  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  moral  wrong  being  involved 
in  the  omission  to  broil  eggs  in  lava  holes,  to  hear  echoes,  to  whisper  in 
whispering-galleries,  and  to  sec  the  private  rooms  of  palaces.  Eggs  broiled 
JD  lava  holes  eat  just  like  eggs  broiled  out  of  lava  holes ;  all  echoes  arc 
alike ;  and  the  private  rooms  of  palaces  only  differ  from  other  private 
rooms  in  being  much  less  comfortable.  Nevertheless,  to  leave  out  the 
doing,  liearing,  and  seeing  these  things  would  be  to  most  tourists  to  leave 
out  the  cardinal  adventures  of  a  trip  ;  and  the  natives  everywhere  soon 
appreciate  the  fact,  and  insist  upon  all  strangers,  whether  of  tourist  mind 
or  not,  going  through  the  ceremonies  which  they  have  found  to  be  so 
attractive  to  some.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  explain  at  large  how 
foolisih  it  was  to  put  sticks  into  the  lava  to  be  set  alight  while  we  were 
looking  at  big  trees  in  the  act  of  burning,  so  we  resigned  ourselves  by  the 
same  act  to  scorch  our  faces  and  to  gratify  our  guides. 

Our  descent  presented  little  of  fresh  interest.  It  was  like  a  walk 
througli  any  other  South  Italian  wood,  except  that  the  trees  were  beyond 
the  usual  size.  In  this  part  the  forest  was  composed  of  oaks,  many  of 
them  very  ohl  and  gnarled  ;  the  ground  undulated  in  its  descent,  and  was 
besides  much  broken;  withal  the  foregrounds,  bright  with  the  beginnings 
of  spring  foliage,  which  there  at  the  height  of  five  thousand  feet  docs 
not  sprout  much  earlier  than  in  England,  were  diverse  in  the  extreme, 
and  all  lovely.  Opposite,  beyond  the  valley  which  skirts  Etna  on  the 
northern  side,  were  the  rugged  hills  which  form  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
great  mountain  ridge  of  the  island;  sometimes  the  valley  itself,  with 
Picdimonte  and  Linguagrossa  nestling  in  their  olives,  opened  through  a 
gap ;  and  sometimes,  still  further  to  the  east,  the  eye  fell  over  the  shelf 
on  which  the  former  town  stands,  to  the  sparkling  surface  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, caught  the  promontory  of  Taormina,  and  wandered  far  away  to 
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Italy  ;  ami  tliiis  It  wns  uncertain  in  wlucli  of  these  cities  the  fatmily  of 
the  swordmaker  had  ita  origin.  Prom  some  unknown  bias,  howerer,  ia 
Scotland,  the  popular  belief  was  "wholly  directed  to  iSpniii,  though  apparently 
this  preference  had  no  better  foonclation  than  tlie  popular  intercourse  of 
the  Highlands  witli  that  couniry  in  the  mxteenth  and  R;vcnteenlh  centuries, 
and  tlie  general  celebrity  associated  with  the  bbidea  of  Bitbon^  Toledo, 
and  Valencia,  which  in  later  times  had  superseded  the  more  ancient 
renown  of  the  once  pre-eniinent  **  Milan  steel  ;"  but  whatever  the  cause 
for  the  nativity  imputed  to  Ferara,  a  tradition  current  in  the  West 
Highlands  explains  not  only  hi«j  Celtiberian  origin,  but  the  ercut  through 
which  he  visited  Scotland, 

According  to  this  history^  Ferara  was  a  Spanish  artist,  and  in  the 
height  of  hia  celebrity  had  an  apprentice,  who  waa  an  excellent  workman, 
and  possessed  a  high  spirit  of  emulation  to  perfect  his  skill  in  the  ftervice 
of  8o  great  a  niaeter;  his  ambition,  however,  was  disappointed  by  a 
habitude  of  Andrea,  that  when  the  blades  wore  in  a  certain  stag*?  of 
forging,  he  excluded  the  workmen,  and  locked  the  door  of  the  atelier 
while  he  performed  some  unknown  operation,  aAer  which  he  ap/iin 
admitted  the  assietants  to  finish  the  blades  which  were  in  progrees.  The 
apprentice  was  persuaded  that  this  Heclusion  concealed  some  occult  pi-oceaB 
which  essentially  affected  the  perfection  of  the  arms.  Anxious  to  pofsnv 
this  important  secret,  uix)ri  the  firat  absence  of  hia  master,  he  bored  a  hole 
in  the  door  of  the  atelier,  and  at  the  next  occasion  when  he  and  Ins  fellows 
were  excluded,  returned  alone  to  the  smithy,  and  applying  his  eye  lo  the 
prepared  orifice,  discovered  his  master  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  heated  blade 
from  the  forge.  The  Jad  watched  with  suspended  breath.  Ferara  hiid 
the  red  Fteel  on  the  anvil,  and  taking  from  a  bench  a  small  tin  like  a  tloiir- 
dredge,  rapidly  covered  the  glowing  metal  with  a  coat  of  white  powder, 
which  he  then  hammered  into  the  iron  until  it  was  cold,  when  he  again 
returned  it  to  the  fire,  and  having  given  the  proper  degree  of  heal, 
repeated  the  same  operation  of  powdering  and  haromcjring  on  the  other 
side  of  the  blade*  This  process  was  performed  in  succession  upon  all  the 
weapons  then  in  progress^  until  the  whole  being  completed  Ferara  laid 
down  liis  hammer  and  turned  towards  the  door.  The  varlet  pcrccivod 
that  the  mystery  was  at  an  end,  and  dreading  to  be  surprised,  abandoned 
his  ey let-hole,  and  fled  to  his  companions,  with  whom  he  was  immedintciy 
recalled  to  continue  their  vocations.  The  apprentice  exulted  in  hia 
discovery,  but  be  could  not  boaat  with  the  ancient  aage — "  Mv  secret  is 
my  own ;  "  and  it  escaped  among  his  companions.  These  youth?,  being 
less  ambitious  to  emulate  the  skill  of  their  master  than  to  Taunt  the 
possession  of  hie  mystery,  their  disclosures  were  soon  repeated  to  Ferara, 
and  one  day,  when  the  inquisitive  apprentice  was  alone  in  the  smifiiy, 
Andrea  entered  in  a  tempest  of  wrath,  and  loaded  him  with  reproaches  for 
having  betrayed  the  secret  of  his  art.  The  young  man  replied  with 
intemperance ;  and  in  the  heat  of  their  altercation  Ferara  struck  liim  on 
the  head  with  a  hammer  which  he  had  in  hts  hand,  and  laid  him 
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at  liU  feet ;  the  blow  was  fatal,  and  to  ayoid  pursuit  for  the  homicido, 
Andrea  fled  the  conntry,  and  escaped  into  France,  from  whence,  in  an 
itinemnt  exercise  of  his  profession — not  uncommon  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  Btill  continued  in  the  Wanderschaft  of  Germany — he  passed  the  sou 
into  Scothmd. 

Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  this  tradition,  or  whether  it  is  a  passage 
in  the  life  of  some  other  eminent  armourer  confounded  with  that  of  Ferara, 
will  now  perhaps  never  be  knovm,  but  in  the  secret  operation  attributed 
to  this  artist  there  is  a  singular  coincidence  with  two  practical  facts — the 
one  in  the  ordinary  manufacture  of  iron,  the  other  in  the  operation  of  the 
ancient  sword-blades  of  Damascus.  In  the  former  carbon  and  silica  arc 
mixed  with  the  ore  in  the  furnace.  "  The  carbon  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  iron,  and  escapes  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  while 
the  silica  unites  with  the  lime,"  which  is  also  present  in  the  furnace, 
**  and  forms  a  kind  of  fluid  glass  or  scoria  which  protects  the  iron  from  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere."  *  In  the  manufacture  of  the  Damascus 
scimitars,  one  of  the  operations  for  producing  the  finest  blades  was  to 
sprinkle  the  steel  while  red  hot  with  diamond  and  ruby  dust,  and  to 
hammer  the  powder  into  the  metal.']'  This  process  has  been  ridiculed  by 
an  eminent  experimenter  for  the  "ignorant"  extravagance  "which  used" 
diamond-dust  for  carbon,  and  ruby  for  alumina  or  silica ; }  but  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  discovered  that  diamond  is  tlie  purest  carbon,  and  ruby  is  known 
to  combine  a  mixture  of  alumina  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  finest 
silica.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  operation  of  the  Damascus  smiths 
was  founded  in  a  sensibility  of  these  principles,  and  that,  far  from  the 
result  of  "  ignorance,"  it  was  derived  from  that  profound  knowledge  ot 
chemistry  in  which  the  Saracens  had  been  the  masters  of  the  Western 
world.  Whether,  Iiowever,  the  operation  was  efficacious  or  vain,  is  not  a 
question  here,  where  we  have  only  to  consider  the  coincidence  between  the 
Damascus  and  the  reputed  Spanish  process.  That  they  were  identical  in 
matter  as  in  formula,  may  however  be  doubtful,  from  the  improbability 
that  a  medium  so  costly  as  jewel-dust  could  have  been  commanded  by  a 
trana-Pyrenean  smith.  The  identity  of  operation,  however,  is  unequivocal, 
ind  this  community  in  facts  is  enhanced  by  a  community  of  origin  in  the 
arts  of  the  operators ;  for  all  the  chemistry  of  Spain  was  derived  from  the 
Moors,  and  these  were  only  the  Western  line  of  the  Saracens,  who  were 
equally  the  parent  stock  of  the  medieval  Syrians ;  and  though  the  Spanish 
artist  should  not  have  used  diamond  and  ruby  dust,  he  might — as  suggested 
by  the  British  critic — have  substituted  the  simpler  elements  of  the  same 
principles,  carbon  in  the  forge,  and  silica  and  alumina  in  "  the  white 
powder  "  amalgamated  on  the  anvil. 

In  these  considerations  we  have  received  the  operation  attributed  to 

•  WiLxnrsox's  Engints  of  War^  p.  224. 

t  Arabic  MS.  in  the  Rzcwusky  Library.    By  an  crratnm  in  Wilkinsox's  Engines 
of  War,  p.  211,  tho  title  of  the  eminent  oricntaligt  is  given  as  "  Rzwruzchi.** 
t  Wilxwboh's  Engine*  of  War,  p.  211, 
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Ferara  without  miy  relation  to  Lis  nationality;  partly  because  ihe 
cumsiimtial  evidence  of  the  traditioQ  indicates  a  verity  in  fact — partly 
tliat  whatever  the  nativity  of  the  operator,  he  might  at  some  period  of 
life  have  wrought  in  the  forges  of  Spain,*  or,  aa  before  said,  that  t 
legend  may  liuve  originated  with  another  master,  and  become  associa 
with  Ferara  by  one  of  those  various  transraigratioiis  which  gomctirai 
confound  the  personages  of  oral  record ;  but  whether  the  story  appUed 
Andrea  or  to  another^  "we  have  now  to  show  that  in  the  height  of  his  pro- 
fession ho  was  establislied  at  the  to^vn  of  Belluno  in  Friuli^  an  anci 
duchy  of  lllyria,  which  in  1420  waa  added  to  Venice;  and  though  in  i 
succeeding  year  the  eastern  portion  waa  seized  by  Austria,  the  city  of 
Belluno  and  the  remaining  territory  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Doges  until  1797.     The  evidence  of  Ferani's  domicihation  in  this  pro- 
vince is  contained  in  a  chapter  upon  the  most  renowned  swordmakera 
Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century — i>art  of  a  once  highly  estccined  millt 
treatise,  puhlifelied  at  Venice  in  1585;  and  as  the  accoiuit  illustrates 
celebrity  of  the  artist  by  showing  tho  pre-eminence  of  the  masters  witl 
whom  he  was  associatcdj  we  ehall  give  the  text  without  diminution: — 
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.,   STOCCHI,   PVGNALI,    ET   AltUE    DA   IKSTARE. 

"Sc  la  co^Mtatione  <lc  i  liioghi  ct  dc  i  maestri  dc  mo  discritt*  siD'hon 
punt'Jj;rfttn,  ct  ili  quAlclii  cominodita  a  tutti  soldftti,  mapgiamicute,  aara  qticsta  ad  oj^ni 
flltrre  quulitii  di  j^crsflitjc,  ]e  quoli  tal  sortc  d'linni  sog^liono  c«jscrcitarc  como  sono 
spade,  Bpadonc,  sLocclii,  cortclazzi  ct  matlCi  dc  cavaili,  con  pugnaii  ct  anne  da  inastaro 
d'ugai  sartQ  cbc  si  omuo,  Dc  i  roflcstri  dellc  cjuiiU  aokndu  alcuao  s&pero  il  nomt 
tnUoJicicndo  moUij  mi  rcfttringero  lie  i  piu  ccccllentc  clie  sc  retrouiiio  ;  pt  do  i  laogbl 
ot  poe»l  loBcinndo  adictro  la  gnindijisinm  Aleraagaat  la  Francla,  et  Delia  Spugna  la 
famoso  ValciixA,  douc  si  trcmano  iafmitc  armo  d'ogni  sortc  :  tirrroaH'  Italia,  alia  qoalo 
•lurcmo  con  ogni  rngionc  il  pregio  ct  uanto  di  (iiicsf  arte.  Et  primicramcntc  diremo 
lU  MilauD,  cioc  nel  castello  u  laaorano  pcrfetissimi  lauori  di  tame  da  spade  et  pngnali, 
tt  di  diucri»c  attrc  uaric  iorti  dc  lame,  cite  sono  dl  biiooc  ct  fiiiissitnc  tcmpre.  Di 
Brescia  iion  mi  csteodcro  molto,  mn  solo  toccando  il  iiomc  ili  due  fratclli,  niobi  maf«trj 
ftopm  ogn'altro  cccellentissimi,  i  cinoli  sono  Simonc  ct  Somfioo,  figboli  &  hcrcdi 
Jkmofia  ct  taiito  celebrate  Itlaeetro  SeraflDOt  chc  fiMxaa  lame  con  temprcraimco! 
di  osso  si  dice  chc  fcce  uoa  spada  a  nn  gran  Priadpc, di  lautn  cccellcnza,  ehe  gli  d< 
in  pn^Qinento  mig:lio  di  ciaqacccnto  dacati,  oltrc  altre  intinitc  marauigU  chc  di 
si  racontano.  In  un'  altro  liiogo  chiamato  Gron  su'i  icmtorio  Bergcmaflco, 
rctrouano  alcuni  unlciiti  mucstri,  ct  sichiamano  qnclli  di  Abnim,  cbc  houno 
n'lrae  in  quest'  arte  ;  delta  quale  atacura  ]<t'rfettiasimcnlc  »i  Inuoro  in  Sarauollc,  et 
Ciadal  dc  Ilellan^  laogi  del  Friali,  ne  i  qnalc  m  trouano  nalcntissimc  macfitri  d*ogni 
Bortc  ;  cioe  ia  SfirauRlle,  Mucstro  Fegin  daFeltran,  huomo  rnmosissimo  ct  raro,  il  qoal^ 
allc  eac  fomaci  f  a  kuoricri  miracolDssimi,  dc  in  Cindal  di  Be) Ian  iono  gli  ingegfkofi 
Maestro  Giouan  Donato  et  Maestro  Andrea  dc  i  Ftrarif  ambiduc  fratcUi,  i  qmu  stanao 
allc  faaiiic  dl  Messcr  Gionan  BiittUta  dctto  it  Bnrcelanc,  Nel  tcrritoritj  Vicintino,  al 
Jlontc  dclla  Madonna,  n  canto  il  iJuinc  Keren,  o'li  nn  ualcntissimo  booino  dctto 
Jfncsu-o  Lorenzo  da  Furmigano,  soprnnominato  *il  Zotto  ;  *  qncsto  habuonissimafiuna, 
&  fa  coso  d'annc  marauigliosc  di  bellexKa  et  boutjV'f 

•  In  this  altoniative  prMomptinii,  it  is  to  be  obaencd  that  the  tradition  dcfioea 
only  the  operative  doniiciilatioii,  aud  not  tho  nationality  of  Ferara ;  that  he  wis  a 
**  Spanish  ttrtistt'*  but  not  that  he  was  n  natwf  of  SpaliL. 

t  GiovAN  Mattiieo  Ciuoona.   Trati4it&  Miiitarc :  4tO|  VcDoda,  158djfol  62. 
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**  nioagli  tlie  knowledge  of  the  places  and  the  masters  described  by  me,  will  be 
prinripallj  interesting  to  soldiers,  it  will  also  be  acceptable  to  every  other  condition 
of  pCTBons,  who  are  aocostomed  to  exercise  such  arms  as  swords,  broad-swords, 
npien,  cutlasses,  horsemen's  maces,  poniards,  and  damoscincd  arms  of  all  the  kinds 
which  are  in  use.  Of  those  masters  of  whom  it  may  be  desired  to  know  the  names, 
omitting  many  in  the  illnstrions  Germany,  France,  and  in  Spain  the  famous  Valencio, 
where  are  foond  nnmerons  arms  of  every  sort,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  most 
exceUent,  with  their  places  and  countries,  in  Italy ;  to  which,  with  every  reason,  we 
will  give  the  pre-eminence  and  boast  in  this  art  And  first  we  will  speak  of  Milan, 
where  in  the  castle  are  wrought  most  perfect  works  in  blades  of  swords,  and  poniards, 
and  divers  other  various  sorts  of  blades,  which  are  of  good  and  finest  temper.  Of 
Brescia  I  will  not  relate  much,  only  touching  the  names  of  two  brothers — both 
masters  above  all  others  the  most  excellent,  and  who  arc  Simone  and  Serafino,  sons 
and  hein  of  the  so  much  celebrated  Master  Serafino  who  made  blades  of  miraculous 
temper,  and  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  made  a  sword  for  a  great  Prince  of  such 
excellence,  that  he  gave  him  in  payment  better  than  five  hundred  ducats,  besides 
other  infinite  marvels  which  are  told  of  him.  In  another  place  called  Gron,  on  the 
texritory  of  Bergnmasco,  are  found  some  valiant  masters  called  Abram,  who  have  a 
toy  good  name  in  their  art,  which  also  is  wrought  most  perfectly  in  Saravalle,  and 
in  the  town  of  Bclluno,  places  in  Friuli,  in  which  are  found  excellent  masters  of 
every  sort ;  that  is,  in  Serravalle,  Master  Fegin  da  Fcltran,  a  very  famous  and  rare 
man,  who,  in  his  forges,  makes  miraculous  works ;  and  in  the  town  of  Belluno  ore 
the  ingenious  Masters  Giovan  Donato  and  Andrea  of  the  Feraras,  both  brothers,  of 
the  foondry  of  Master  Giovan  Battista,  called  *  the  Barcclonlan.*  Of  the  territory  of 
YiccnUno,  at  Monte  delia  Madonna,  on  the  bank  of  the  Kczon,  is  a  most  valiant  man 
caUed  Master  Lorenzo  da  Formignono,  called  by  sobriquet  *  the  Dolt,'  who  has  the 
Wit  fiune,  and  makes  marvellous  arms  for  beauty  and  for  excellence." 

The  date  of  this  notice  gives  an  approximate  indication  for  the  period 
of  Ferara's  birth,  for  since  he  is  associated  with  the  swordmakers  of  the 
greatest  celebrity  in  the  year  1585,  such  eminence  could  scarcely  have 
been  attained  under  the  age  of  tliirty  years;  from  whence  it  may  be 
assumed  that  he  was  bom  about  the  year  1555.  The  question  of  his 
country,  however,  may  still  be  liable  to  the  cavil,  that  as  his  master 
Giovani  Battista  was  named  **  the  Barcelonian,"  and,  therefore,  evidently 
a  Spaniard,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  brothers,  Giovan  Donato  and 
Andrea  Ferora,  were  brought  by  him  to  Italy.  This  supposition,  how- 
ever, is  expressly  contradicted  by  the  author  of  the  treatise,  in  the 
<leclaration  that  he  forbore  to  mention  the  artists  of  Germany,  France,  and 
SjMun,  and  restricted  his  celebration  to  those  of  Italy  alone.  The  notice 
of  "the  Barcelonian"  is  no  exception  of  this  rule,  since  he  is  only  intro- 
doced  incidentally  as  the  master  of  Ferara,  without  any  reference  to  his 
own  operation,  and  it  is  not  even  necessarily  conclusive  that  he  was 
established  in  Italy ;  for  according  to  the  prevailing  usage  of  the  mediaeval 
cmfbnnen  to  improve  their  skill  in  foreign  schools,  his  pupils,  Andrea  and 
Giovani,  might  have  resorted  to  Spain,  to  perfect  their  apprenticeship 
under  a  celebrated  roaster. 

But  that  Ferara  was  a  native  of  Italy  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
that  before  and  during  his  time  there  were  others  of  the  same  surname, 
swordmakers  in  that  country.  This  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  mode 
of  his  denomination—*'  de  i'  Feran,"  of  the  "  Feraras,"  wliich  expresses 
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that  a  family  of  this  appellation  was  then  established,  and  familiarly  known, 
if  not  celebrated,  in  the  peninsula  ;  and  that  they  were  of  native  extrac- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  before-mentioned  restriction  of  tlieir  recorder  to 
the  artists  of  his  own  country.  From  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  origin  of  the  Ferari  was  in  the  ducal  city  of  the  same  name.  These 
assumptions  are  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  blades  bearing  the  name  of 
Cosmo,  and  of  Piero  Ferara,  the  last  of  a  form  coeval  with  those  of  Andrea, 
the  first  of  a  period  about  two  generations  anterior.  The  time  and  country 
of  both  these  makers  are  indicated  by  circumstantial  associations ;  of  Piero 
the  nationality  is  presumptive  in  the  name,  which  for  a  Spaniard  had 
been  "  Pedro,*'  while  his  era  is  evinced  by  the  form  of  his  blades  corre- 
sponding in  model  with  those  of  Andrea.  In  the  instance  of  Cosmo,  the 
nationality  is  no  less  expressed  by  an  appellation  almost  exclusively  Italian, 
and  the  period  by  the  form  of  weapons,  identified  with  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  This  datum  is  confirmed  by  a  splendid  two- 
handed  sword  in  our  possession,  bearing  the  distinctive  features  of  that 
time,  marked  with  the  name  Cosmo  Ferara,  accompanied  by  the  tradition 
that  it  belonged  originally  to  the  celebrated  Italian  general,  Prospero 
Colonna,  who  died  in  1523. 

From  all  these  combinations  there  results  a  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  closely  approaching  to  demonstration,  that  Andrea  Ferara  was 
born  about  the  year  1555,  that  he  was  of  a  family  ofarmourei-s  which  had 
existed  in  It;ily  at  least  two  generations  before  that  time,  and  of  whom 
the  first,  like  Giovani  de  Bologna,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Paolo  Veronese,  and 
a  crowd  of  mediaival  artists,  derived  his  nomination  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity — the  ducal  city  of  Ferara. 

Of  Giovan  Donato  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  notice  of  Cigogna  ;  but 
since  he  is  called  the  brother  of  Andrea,  it  is  uncertain  whether  be  was 
the  son  of  the  same  mother  and  of  another  father,  or  whether  the  name  of 
Donato  was  only  a  second  baptismal  appellation.  This  supposition  is 
rendered  probable  from  the  general  mediceval  usage  of  Italy,  in  the 
popular  nomination  of  artists  by  their  Christian  names  alone,  as  Guido, 
Raphael,  Claude,  Salvator,  Michel- Angelo,  &c,,  an  inference  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  apparent  similar  example  in  the  designation  of  the 
brother  armourers,  Simone  and  Serafino,  "  figlioli  del  famoso  Serafino,"  in 
which  it  is  evident  that  not  only  the  name  of  Simone,  but  that  of  the 
Serafini,  father  and  son,  was  a  baptismal  and  not  a  surname,  for,  if  other- 
wise, the  elder  Serafino  should  have  been  distinguished  by  his  pncnomen. 
From  all  these  considerations,  therefore,  it  is  probably  conclusive  that  the 
entire  name  of  Giovani  was  ^'  Giovan  Donato  Ferara,"  and  that  he  was 
full  brother  to  Andrea. 
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Exit. 

T  rained  all  tlirougli  tbe  night; 
;ind  when  tli«  jnorning  taime,  it 
waa  mining  still. 

Contrary  to  his  oi-tlinary  habit, 
Midwinter  was  waiting  in  the 
breiikfast-roonj  when  Allan  en- 
lerud  it.  He  looked  worn  ami 
weary,  but  his  smile  was  gentler, 
and  his  manner  more  composed 
tlian  usual.  To  Allan  s  surprise 
he  approaehed  the  subject  of  tliQ 
jjrevioiia  night's  cooversatioa  of 
his  own  accord  as  soon  as  the 
servnnt  was  out  of  tlie  room. 

**  I  am  afraid  you  thought  me 
very  impatient  and  very  abrupt 
with  you  last   night,"   he   said. 
**  I  will  try  to  make  amends  for 
"^  ^'^j^  j^  ^jijg  morning.      I   will    hear 

everything  you  wish  to  say  to  me  on  tlie  eubjcct  of  Misa  Gwilt." 

'*  I  hardly  like  to  worry  yon,"  said  Allan,  '*  You  look  as  if  you  had 
had  a  bad  night's  rest." 

*•  I  have  not  slept  well  for  some  time  past,"  replied  Midwinter  quietly, 
**  Something  ha.<!  been  wrong  with  me.  Bat  I  believe  I  have  found 
out  the  way  to  put  myself  right  again  without  troubling  the  doctora. 
Later  in  the  morning  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  yoo  about  thia. 
Let  us  get  back  first  to   what  you  were  talking  of  last  night.     You 

were  ipeftkiDg  of  some  difficulty — '*     Ho  hesitatetl^  and  finished  the 

ecntencti  in  a  tone  so  low  that  Allan  failixl  to  hear  bim»  "Perhaps  it 
would  be  lietter,'*  he  went  on,  **  if,  instead  of  speaking  to  mo,  you  ppoke 
to  Mr.  Bnxjk?" 

"I  would  ratJier  speak  to  »/o>j,"  said  Allan.  **  Rut  tcU  me  first,  wns 
I  right  or  wrong  last  night  in  thinking  you  disapproved  of  my  falling  in 
love  with  Miu  Gwilt?'' 
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Midwinter's  lean  nervous  ringers  began  lo  criinible  tlic  bread  IQ  iiis 
plate.     His  eyes  looked  iiway  from  j^VlIan  f'ftr  the  lirat  time, 

"  If  you  have  any  objection/'  ptrsisted  Allan,  **  1  should  like  to 
Ircar  it/' 

Midwioter  Buddctily  looked  up  again,  liia  cliceks  turning  ashy  pale, 
and  his  glittering  black  eyes  fixed  full  oil  Allan's  fsice. 

"  You  love  her,"  he  Kiid.     "  Boca  she  love  tfou  /" 

**  You  won't  think  me  Tain?''  returoed  Alliio.  *^I  told  you  yesterday 
I  had  had  private  opportunities  with  her '* 

Midwinter's  eym  dropped  aguin  to  the  crumbs  on  his  plate.  **  I 
underfitand,"  he  interposed  quickly*  "  You  were  wrong  last  night.  1  had 
no  objections  to  make." 

<*  Don't  you  congratulate  me  7  "  asked  Allan,  a  littJe  uneasily.  «  Such 
a  beautiful  woman  !  such  a  clever  woman  ! " 

i^Iidwintcr  held  out  his  hand.  *'  I  owe  you  more  than  mere  congratu- 
hitiona/'  he  said.  ^'  In  anything  which  is  for  your  happiness  I  owe  you 
help."  He  took  Allan's  hand,  and  wrung  it  hard.  **  Can  I  help  you?" 
he  aaked,  growing  paler  and  paler  as  he  spoke. 

*'  Jfy  dear  fellow  ! "  exclaimed  Allan,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
Your  hand  is  as  cold  as  ice." 

Midwinter  emilcd  fidntly.  "  I  am  always  in  extremes,"  he  said;  "my 
hand  was  as  hot  as  fire  the  first  time  you  took  it  at  the  old  West-country 
inn.  Come  to  tlmt  diflSculty  which  you  have  not  come  to  yet.  You  are 
young,  rich,  your  own  master— and  alie  loves  you.  What  difficulty  can 
there  be  7" 

Alhm  hesitated.  "  I  hardly  know  liow  to  put  it,"  he  replied,  •'  As 
you  said  just  now,  I  love  her,  and  she  loves  me — and  yet  there  is  a  sort 
of  Btmngeness  between  us.  One  talks  a  good  deal  about  one's  self,  when 
one  is  in  love — at  least,  I  do.  I've  told  her  all  about  myself,  and  my 
mother,  and  how  I  came  in  for  tliia  jilaco,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Well—' 
though  it  doesn't  strike  me  when  we  arc  together — it  cornea  across  me 
now  and  then,  when  I'm  away  from  her,  that  she  doesn't  say  much  on  her 
side.     In  fact,  I  know  no  more  about  her  than  you  do," 

"  Do  yon  mean  that  you  know  nothing  about  Misa  Gwilt'a  family 
and  friends?" 

»  Thafs  it,  exactly." 

*'  Have  you  never  a.skcd  her  ahotit  them  ?  " 

*'  I  said  something  of  the  sort  the  other  day,'*  returned  Allan  ;  "  and 
I'm  afraid,  as  usual,  I  said  it  in  the  wrong  way.  She  looked — I  can't  quite 
IaU  you  how;  not  exactly  displenscd,  but — oh,  what  things  words  are  I 
I'd  give  the  world,  Midwinter,  if  I  could  only  find  the  right  word  when  I 
want  it,  as  well  as  you  do." 

*'  Did  Miss  Gwilt  say  anything  to  you  in  the  way  of  a  reply  ?" 

*^  That's  just  what  I  was  coming  to.  She  said,  *  1  shall  have  a 
melancholy  story  lo  tell  you  one  of  these  days,  Mr,  Armadule,  about 
iityaelfand  my  family;    but  you  look  bo  Ijappy,  ond  the  circumstances 
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are  to  distreiiniig,  that  I  huve  hardly  the  heart  to  speak  of  it  now/  Ah, 
she  can  express  herself— with  the  tears  in  her  ejes,  my  dear  fellow,  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes !  Of  course  I  changed  the  subject  directly.  And 
now  the  difficulty  is  how  to  get  back  to  it,  delicately,  without  making  her 
cry  again.  We  must  get  back  to  it,  you  know.  Not  on  my  account ;  I  am 
quite  content  to  marry  her  first  and  hear  of  her  family  misfortunes, 
poor  thing,  afterwards.  But  I  know  Mr.  Brock.  If  I  can*t  satisfy  him 
about  her  &mi]y  when  I  write  to  tell  him  of  this  (which  of  course  I  must 
do),  he  will  be  dead  against  the  whole  thing.  Tm  my  own  master  of 
course,  and  I  can  do  as  I  like  about  it.  But  dear  old  Brock  was  such 
a  good  friend  to  my  poor  mother,  and  he  has  been  such  a  good  friend  to 
me — you  see  what  I  mean,  don^t  you  7  " 

**  Certainly,  Allan ;  Mr.  Brock  has  been  your  second  father.  Any 
disagreement  between  you  about  such  a  serious  matter  as  this,  would  be 
the  saddest  thing  that  could  happen.  You  ought  to  satisfy  him  that  Miss 
Gwilt  is  (what  I  am  sure  Miss  Gvrilt  will  prove  to  be)  worthy,  in  every 

way  worthy ^"   His  voice  sank  in  spite  of  him,  and  he  left  the  sentence 

unfinished. 

"  Just  my  feeling  in  the  matter  ! "  Allan  struck  in  glibly.  "  Now 
we  can  come  to  what  I  particularly  wanted  to  consult  you  about.  If  this 
was  your  case.  Midwinter,  you  would  be  able  to  say  the  right  words 
to  her — ^you  would  put  it  delicately,  even  though  you  were  putting  it 
qnite  in  the  dark.  I  can*t  do  that.  Tm  a  blandering  sort  of  fellow ; 
and  Tm  horribly  afraid,  if  I  can^t  get  some  hint  at  the  truth  to  help  me 
at  starting,  of  saying  something  to  distress  her.  Family  misfortunes  are 
such  tender  subjects  to  touch  on — especially  with  such  a  refined  woman, 
such  a  tender-hearted  woman,  as  Miss  Gwilt.  There  may  have  been 
some  dreadful  death  in  the  family — some  relation  who  has  disgraced 
himself — some  infernal  cruelty  which  has  forced  the  poor  thing  out  on  the 
world  as  a  governess.  Well,  turning  it  over  in  my  mind,  it  stnick  me 
that  the  major  might  be  able  to  put  me  on  the  right  tack.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  he  might  have  been  informed  of  Miss  Gwilt's  family  circum- 
stances before  he  engaged  her — ^isn't  it  ?  '\ 

"  It  is  possible,  Allan,  certainly." 

'^  Just  my  feeling  again  I  My  notion  is,  to  speak  to  the  major.  If 
I  could  only  get  the  story  from  him  first,  I  sliould  know  so  much  better 
how  to  speak  to  Miss  Gwilt  about  it  afterwards.  You  advise  me  to  ti-y 
the  major,  don't  you  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause  before  Midwinter  replied.  When  he  did  answer 
it  was  a  little  reluctantly. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  advise  you,  Allan,"  he  said.  "  This  is  a  very 
delicate  matter." 

"I  believe  you  would  try  the  major,  if  you  were  in  my  place," 
Tetumed  Allan,  reverting  to  his  invcterately  personal  way  of  putting  the 
question. 

"Perhaps  I  might,"   said   Midwinter,  more  and  more  unwillingly. 
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house?"  Again  tlie  answer  carac,  aa  it  had  come  all  tlirough  the  niglit. 
Again  his  heart  warned  him,  in  the  very  interests  of  tlie  friendship  tliat 
he  held  sacred,  to  go  while  the  time  was  liis  own ;  to  go  before  the 
woman  who  had  possessed  herself  of  his  love  had  possessed  herself  of  Lis 
power  of  self-sacrifice  and  his  sense  of  gratitude  as  well. 

lie  looked  round  the  room  mechanicallj,  before  he  turned  to  leave  it. 
Every  remembrance  of  the  conversation  that  had  just  taken  place  between 
Allan  and  himself  pointed  to  the  same  conclusion^  and  warned  him,  as  his 
own  conscience  had  warned  him,  to  go.  Had  he  honestly  mentioned  any 
one  of  the  objections  which  he^  or  any  man,  must  liave  aeea  to  Alla.n*8 
attachment?  Had  he — as  his  knowledge  of  his  friend s  facile  character 
bound  him  to  do — warned  Allan  to  distrust  his  own  hasty  impulses,  and 
to  test  himself  by  time  and  absence,  before  he  made  sure  that  the 
happiness  of  his  whole  life  was  bound  up  in  Miss  Gwilt?  No.  The 
bare  doubt  whether,  in  speaking  of  these  things,  he  could  feel  that 
he  was  speaking  disinterestedly,  had  closed  liis  iips^  and  would  close  Hia 
lips  for  the  future,  till  the  time  for  speaking  hud  gone  by.  Was  the 
right  man  to  restrain  Allan,  the  man  who  would  have  given  the  iroridj  if 
he  had  it,  to  stind  in  Allan*3  place?  There  was  but  one  phiin  course 
of  action  that  an  honest  man  and  a  grateful  man  could  follow  in  the 
position  in  which  he  stood*  Far  removed  from  all  chance  of  seeing  her, 
and  from  all  cliance  of  hearing  of  her— alone  with  his  own  faithful 
recollection  of  what  he  owed  to  his  friend — he  might  hope  to  fight  it 
down,  as  he  had  fought  down  the  tears  in  his  childhood,  under  his  gipsy 
master's  stick ;  aa  he  had  fought  down  the  misery  of  his  lonely  youth- 
time  in  the  country  bookseller's  shop.  "  I  must  go,"  he  said,  as  he 
turned  wearily  from  the  window,  "  before  she  comes  to  the  house  again. 
I  must  go  before  another  hour  is  over  my  head." 

With  that  resolution  he  left  the  room ;  and,  in  leaving  it,  took  the 
irrevocable  step  from  Present  to  Future. 


The  rain  was  still  falling.  The  sullen  sky,  all  round  the  horizon, 
still  lowered  watery  and  dark,  when  Midwinter,  equipped  for  travelling, 
appeared  in  Allan's  room. 

**  Good  heavens  1 "  cried  Allan,  pointing  to  the  knapsack,  **  what  does 
thai  mean  ?  " 

"  Nothing  very  extraordinary,"  said  Midwinter.  "  It  only  means— 
good-by." 

"  Good'by  !"  repeated  Allan,  starting  to  his  feet  in  astonishment. 

Midwinter  put  liim  back  gently  into  liis  chair,  and  drew  a  seat  near  to 
it  for  himself. 

'•  When  you  noticed  that  I  looked  ill  this  morning,"  he  said,  "  I  told  you 
that  I  had  been  thinking  of  a  way  to  recover  my  health,  and  that  I  meant 
to  apeak  to  you  about  it  later  in  the  day.  That  later  time  haa  come.  I 
have  been  out  of  sorta,  as  the  phrase  is,  for  some  time  past.  You  have 
remarked  it  yourself,  Allan,  more  than  once  ;  and,  with  your  usual  kind- 
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ncss,  you  luive  allowed  it  to  excuse  many  things  in  my  conduct  which 
would  have  been  otherwise  unpardonable,  even  in  your  friendly  eyes." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  interposed  Allan,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  are 
going  out  on  a  walking  tour  in  this  pouring  rain  1 " 

"  Never  mind  ihe  rain,"  rejoined  Midwinter.  "  The  rain  and  I  are 
old  friends.  You  know  something,  Allan,  of  the  life  I  led  before  you 
met  with  me.  From  the  time  when  I  was  a  child,  I  have  been  used  to 
hardship  and  exposure.  Night  and  day,  sometimes  for  months  together, 
I  never  had  my  head  under  a  roof.  For  years  and  years,  the  life  of  a 
wild  animal — ^perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  the  life  of  a  savage — ^was  the  life  I 
led,  while  you  were  at  home  and  happy.  I  have  the  leaven  of  the 
vagabond — the  vagabond  animal,  or  the  vagabond  man,  I  hardly  know 
which — ^in  me  stiU.  Does  it  distress  you  to  hear  me  talk  of  myself  in 
this  way  ?  I  won't  distress  you.  I  will  only  say  that  the  comfort  and 
the  luxury  of  our  life  here  are,  at  times,  I  think,  a  little  too  much  for  a 
man  to  whom  comforts  and  luxuries  come  as  strange  things.  I  want 
nothing  to  put  me  right  again  but  more  air  and  exercise;  fewer  good 
brcakfai^ts  and  dinners,  my  dear  friend,  than  I  get  here.  Let  me  go  back 
to  some  of  the  hardships  which  this  comfortable  house  is  expressly  made 
to  shut  out.  Let  me  meet  the  wind  and  weather  as  I  used  to  meet  them 
when  I  was  a  boy ;  let  me  feel  weary  again  for  a  little  while,  without  a 
carriage  near  to  pick  me  up  ;  and  hungry  when  the  night  falls,  with  miles 
of  walking  between  my  supper  and  me.  Give  me  a  week  or  two  away, 
Allan — ^up  northward,  on  foot,  to  the  Yorkshire  moors — and  I  promise  to 
return  to  Thorpe- Ambrose,  better  company  for  you  and  for  your  friends. 
I  shall  be  back  before  you  have  time  to  miss  mc.  Mr.  Bnshwood  will 
take  care  of  the  business  in  the  office ;  it  is  only  for  a  fortnight,  and  it  is 
for  my  own  good — let  me  go  I " 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  said  Allan.  "  I  don't  like  your  leaving  me  in  this 
sudden  manner.  There's  something  so  strange  and  dreary  about  it.  Why 
not  try  riding,  if  you  want  more  exercise ;  all  the  horses  in  the  stables 
are  at  your  disposal.  At  all  events,  you  can't  possibly  go  to-day.  Look 
at  the  rain  I  '* 

Midwinter  looked  towards  the  window,  and  gently  shook  his  head. 

"  I  thought  nothing  of  the  rain,"  he  said,  "  when  I  was  a  mere  child, 
getting  my  living  with  the  dancing  dogs — why  should  I  think  anything  of 
it  now  7  My  getting  wet,  and  your  getting  wet,  Allan,  are  two  very 
different  things.  When  I  was  a  fisherman's  boy  in  the  Hebrides,  I  hadn't 
a  dry  thread  on  me  for  weeks  together." 

"  But  you're  not  in  the  Hebrides  now,"  persisted  Allan ;  "  and  I  expect 
our  friends  from  the  cottage  to-morrow  evening.  You  can't  start  till  after 
to-morrow.  Miss  Gwilt  is  going  to  give  us  some  more  music,  and  you 
know  you  like  Miss  Gwilt's  playing." 

Midwinter  turned  aside  to  buckle  tlic  straps  of  his  knapsack.  *'  Give 
me  another  cliance  of  hearing  Miss  Gwilt  when  I  come  back,'*  he  said, 
with  his  head  down,  and  his  fingers  busy  at  the  sfnips. 
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"  You  have  one  fault,  my  dear  fellow,  and  it  grows  on  you,"  remon- 
Btratcd  Allan  ;  "  when  you  have  once  taken  a  thing  into  your  head,  you're 
the  most  obstinate  man  alive.  There's  no  persuading  you  to  listen  to 
reason.  If  you  will  go,"  added  Allan,  suddenly  rising  as  Midwinter  took 
up  his  hat  and  stick  in  silence,  '^  I  have  half  a  mind  to  go  with  you,  and 
try  a  little  roughing  it  too  !" 

"  Go  with  mf  l"  repeated  ^Midwinter,  with  a  momentary  bitterness  in 
his  tone,  "and  leave  Miss  Gwilt  1" 

Allan  sat  down  again,  and  admitted  the  force  of  the  objection  in 
significant  silence.  Without  a  word  more  on  his  side,  Midwinter  held  out 
his  hand  to  take  leave.  They  were  both  deeply  moved,  and  each  was 
anxious  to  hide  his  {igitation  from  the  other.  Allan  took  the  last  refuge 
which  his  friend's  firmness  left  to  him,  he  tried  to  lighten  the  farewell 
moment  by  a  joke. 

*'  I'll  tell  you  what,"  he  said,  "  I  begin  to  doubt  if  you*re  quite  cured 
yet  of  your  belief  in  the  Dream.  I  suspect  you're  running  away  from  me, 
after  all!" 

Midwinter  looked  at  him,  uncertain  whether  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  What  did  you  tell  me,"  retorted  Allan,  "  when  you  took  me  in  here 
the  other  day,  and  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  ?  What  did  you  say  about 
this  room  and  the  second  vision  of  the  dream  ?  By  Jupiter  I "  he  exclaimed, 
starting  to  his  feet  once  more,  **now  I  look  again,  here  is  the  Second 
Vision  !  There's  the  rain  pattering  against  the  window — there's  the  lawn 
and  the  garden  outside— =-here  am  I  where  I  stood  in  the  Dream — and 
there  are  you  where  the  Shadow  stood.  The  whole  scene  complete,  out  of 
doors  and  in  ;  and  Fve  discovered  it  this  time  !  " 

A  moment's  life  stirred  again  in  the  dead  remains  of  Midwinter's  super- 
stition. His  colour  changed  ;  and  he  eagerly,  almost  fiercely,  disputed 
Allan's  conclusion. 

"  No  I "  he  said,  pointing  to  the  little  marble  figure  on  the  bracket, 
"  the  scene  is  not  complete — you  have  forgotten  something  as  usual.  The 
Dream  is  wrong  this  time,  thank  God — utterly  wrong  1  In  the  vision 
you  saw,  the  statue  was  lying  in  fragments  on  the  floor ;  and  you  were 
stooping  over  them  with  a  troubled  and  an  angry  mind.  There  stands  the 
statue  safe  and  sound  ! — ^and  you  haven't  the  vestige  of  an  angry  feeling  in 
your  mind,  have  you  ?  "  He  seized  Allan  impulsively  by  the  hand.  At 
the  same  moment  the  consciousness  came  to  hini  that  he  was  speaking  and 
acting  as  earnestly  as  if  he  still  believed  in  the  Dream.  The  colour  rushed 
back  over  his  face,  and  he  turned  away  in  confused  silence. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  "  said  Allan,  laughing  a  little  uneasily.  "  That 
night  on  the  Wreck  is  hanging  on  your  mind  as  heavily  as  ever." 

"Nothing  hangs  heavy  on  me,"  retorted  Midwinter,  with  a  sudden 
outburst  of  impatience,  "  but  the  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  the  time  I'm 
wasting  here.     I'll  go  out,  and  see  if  it's  likely  to  clear  up." 

"  You'll  come  back?  "  interposed  Allan. 
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Midwinter  opened  tlie  French  window,  and  stepped  out  into  the  garden. 

"  Tea,"  he  aaid,  answering  with  all  his  former  gentleness  of  manner, 
"  m  come  back  in  a  fortnight.  Good-by,  Allan ;  and  good  luck  with 
Hiss  GwUt  I  '* 

He  pushed  the  window  to,  and  was  away  across  the  garden  before  his 
friend  could  open  it  again  and  follow  him. 

Allan  rose,  and  took  one  step  into  the  garden ;  then  checked  him^ 
self  at  the  window,  and  returned  to  his  chair.  He  knew  Midwinter 
well  enough  to  feel  the  total  uselessness  of  attempting  to  follow  him,  or 
to  call  him  back.  He  was  gone,  and  for  two  weeks  to  come  there  was 
no  hope  of  seeing  him  again.  An  hour  or  more  passed,  the  rain  still 
fell,  and  the  sky  still  threatened.  A  heavier,  and  heavier  sense  of  lone- 
liness and  despondency — the  sense  of  all  others  which  his  previous  life  had 
least  fitted  him  to  understand  and  endure^ — possessed  itself  of  Allan's  mind. 
In  sheer  horror  of  his  own  uninhabitably  solitary  house,  he  rang  for  his 
hat  and  umbrella,  and  resolved  to  take  refuge  in  the  major's  cottage. 

**  I  might  have  gone  a  little  way  with  him,"  thought  Allan,  his  mind 
still  running  on  Midwinter  as  he  put  on  hia  hat.  "  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  the  dear  old  fellow  fairly  started  on  his  journey." 

He  took  his  umbrella.  If  he  had  noticed  the  face  of  the  servant  who 
gave  it  to  him,  he  might  possibly  have  asked  some  questions,  and  might 
have  heard  some  news  to  interest  him  in  his  present  frame  of  mind.  As 
it  was,  he  went  out  without  looking  at  the  man,  and  without  suspecting 
that  hia  servants  knew  more  of  Midwinter's  last  moments  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  than  he  knew  himself.  Not  ten  minutes  since,  the  grocer  and 
the  butcher  had  called  in  to  receive  payment  of  their  bills — and  the  grocer 
and  the  butcher  had  seen  how  Midwinter  started  on  his  journey. 

The  grocer  had  met  him  first,  not  far  from  the  house,  stopping  on  his 
way,  in  the  pouring  rain,  to  speak  to  a  little  ragged  imp  of  a  boy,  the  pest 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  boy's  customary  impudence  had  broken  out 
even  more  unrestrainedly  than  usual  at  the  sight  of  the  gentleman's  knap> 
sack.  And  what  had  the  gentleman  done  in  return  ?  He  had  stopped  and 
looked  distressed,  and  had  put  his  two  hands  gently  on  the  boy's  shoulders. 
The  grocer's  own  eyes  had  seen  that ;  and  the  grocer's  own  ears  had  heard 
bini  say,  "  Poor  little  chap  I  J  know  how  the  wind  gnaws  and  the  rain 
wets  through  a  ragged  jacket,  better  than  most  people  who  have  got  a  good 
coat  on  their  backs."  And  with  those  words  he  had  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  and  had  rewarded  the  boy's  impudence  with  a  present  of  a  shilling. 
"  Wrong  hereabouts,"  naid  the  grocer,  touching  his  forehead.  "  That's  my 
opinion  of  Mr.  Armadale's  friend  I " 

The  butcher  had  seen  him  farther  on  in  the  journey,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town.  He  had  stopped — again  in  the  pouring  rain — and  this  time 
to  look  at  nothing  more  remarkable  than  a  half-starved  cur,  shivering  on 
a  doorstep.  "  I  had  my  eye  on  him,"  said  the  butcher  ;  "  and  what  do 
you  think  he  did  ?  He  crossed  the  road  over  to  my  shop,  and  bought  a 
bit  of  meat  fit  for  a  Christian.     Very  well.     He  says  good-morning,  and 
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crosses  back  again  ;  and,  on  the  word  of  a  man,  down  lie  goes  on  his  knees 
on  the  wet  doorstep,  and  out  he  takes  his  knifei  and  cuts  up  the  meat,  and 
gives  it  to  the  dog.  Meat,  I  tell  you  again,  fit  for  a  Christian  1  Tm  not 
a  hard  man,  ma^am,"  concluded  the  butcher,  addressing  the  cook,  ^  but 
meat's  meat ;  and  it  will  serve  your  master's  friend  right  if  he  lives  to 
want  it." 

With  those  old  unforgotten  sympathies  of  the  old  unforgotten  time  to 
keep  him  company  on  his  lonely  road,  he  had  left  the  town  behind  him, 
and  had  been  lost  to  view  in  the  misty  rain.  The  grocer  and  the  butcher 
had  seen  the  last  of  him,  and  had  judged  a  great  nature,  as  all  great 
natures  are  judged  from  the  grocer  and  the  butcher  point  of  view. 

THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 


Book  the  Fourth. 

CHAPTER     r. 
Mrs.  Milroy. 


Two  days  after  ^lid winter's  departure  from  Thorpe- Ambrose,  Mrs.  Milroy, 
having  completed  her  morning  toilette,  and  having  (dismissed  her  nurse, 
rang  the  bell  again  five  minutes  afterwards,  and  on  the  woman's  reappear- 
ance, asked  impatiently,  if  the  post  had  come  in. 

"  Post?"  echoed  the  nurse.  "  Haven't  you  got  your  watch  ?  Don't 
you  know  that  it's  a  good  half-hour  too  soon  to  ask  for  your  letters  ?  " 
She  spoke  with  the  confident  insolence  of  a  servant  long  accustomed 
to  presume  on  her  mistress's  weakness,  and  her  mistress's  necesaties. 
Milroy,  on  her  side,  appeared  to  be  well  used  to  her  nurse's  manner ; 
she  gave  her  orders  composedly,  without  noticing  it. 

"  When  the  postman  does  come,"  she  said,  "  see  him  yourself.  I  am 
expecting  a  letter  which  I  ought  to  have  had  two  days  since.  I  don't 
understand  it.     I'm  beginning  to  suspect  the  servants." 

The  nurse  smiled  contemptuously.  "  "Who  will  you  suspect  next  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  There !  don't  put  yourself  out.  PU  answer  the  gate-bell 
this  morning ;  and  we'll  see  if  I  can't  bring  you  a  letter  when  the  postman 
comes."  Saying  those  words,  with  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  woman  wh*} 
is  quieting  a  fractious  child,  the  nurse,  without  waiting  to  be  dismissed, 
left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Milroy  turned  slowly  and  wearily  on  her  bed,  when  she  was  left 
by  herself  again,  and  let  the  light  from  the  window  fall  on  her  face. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  woman  who  had  once  been  handsome,  and  who 
was  still,  so  for  as  years  went,  in  the  prime  of  her  life.     Long-continued 
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Koffering  of  body,  and  long-continued  irritation  of  mind,  had  worn  her 
away — in  the  roughly-expressive  popular  phrase — to  skin  and  bone.  The 
utter  wreck  of  her  beauty  was  made  a  wreck  horrible  to  behold,  by  her 
desperate  efforts  to  conceal  the  sight  of  it  from  her  own  eyes,  from  the 
eyes  of  her  husband  and  her  child,  from  the  eyes  even  of  the  doctor  who 
attended  her,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  penetrate  to  the  truth.  Her 
head,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  hair  had  fallen  off,  would  have 
been  less  shocking  to  see  than  the  hideously  youthful  wig,  by  which  she 
tried  to  hide  the  loss.  No  deterioration  of  her  complexion,  no  wrinkling 
of  her  akin,  could  have  been  so  dreadful  to  look  at  as  the  rouge  that  lay 
thick  on  her  cheeks,  and  the  white  enamel  plastered  on  her  forehead. 
The  delicate  lace,  and  the  bright  trimming  on  her  dressing-gown,  the 
ribbons  in  her  cap,  and  the  rings  on  her  bony  fingers,  all  intended  to 
draw  the  eye  away  from  the  change  that  had  pussed  over  her,  directed 
the  eye  to  it  on  the  contrary ;  emphasized  it ;  made  it  by  sheer  force  of 
contrast  more  hopeless  and  more  horrible  than  it  really  was.  An  illus- 
trated book  of  the  fashions,  in  which  women  were  represented  exhibiting 
their  finery  by  means  of  the  free  use  of  their  limbs,  lay  on  the  bed  from 
which  she  had  not  moved  for  years,  without  being  lifted  by  her  nurse. 
A  hand-glass  was  placed  with  the  book  so  tliat  she  could  reach  it  easily. 
She  took  up  the  glass  after  her  attendant  had  left  the  room,  and  looked  at 
her  face  with  an  unblushing  interest  and  attention  which  she  would  have 
been  ashamed  of  herself  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

"  Older  and  older,  and  thinner  and  thinner!  "  she  said.  "  The  major 
will  soon  be  a  free  man — but  I'll  have  that  red-haired  hussy  out  of  the 
house  first !  '' 

She  dropped  the  looking-glass  on  the  counterpane,  and  clenched  the 
hand  that  had  held  it.  Her  eyes  suddenly  riveted  themselves  on  a  little 
crayon  portrait  of  her  husband  hanging  on  the  opposite  wall ;  tliey  looked 
at  the  likeness  with  the  hard  and  cruel  brightness  of  the  eyes  of  a  bird  of 
prey.  "Red  is  your  taste  in  your  old  age,  is  it?  "  slie  said  to  the  portrait. 
"  Red  hair  and  a  scrofulous  complexion  and  a  padded  figure,  a  ballet- 
girl's  walk,  and  a  pickpocket's  light  fingers.  Mtss  Gwilt !  MisSj  with 
thoae  ey«!,  and  that  walk  I "  She  turned  her  head  suddenly  on  the  pillow, 
and  burst  into  a  harsh,  jeering  laugh.  "  Miss  !  "  slie  repeated  ovei:  and  over 
agsiin,  with  the  venomously-pointed  emphasis  of  the  most  merciless  of  all 
human  forms  of  contempt  — the  contempt  of  one  woman  for  another. 

The  agQ  we  live  in  is  an  age  which  finds  no  human  creature  inex- 
cusable. Is  there  an  excuse  for  Mrs.  Milroy  ?  Let  the  story  of  her  life 
answer  the  question. 

She  had  married  the  major  at  an  unusunlly  early  age;  and,  in  marrying 
him,  had  taken  a  man  for  her  husband  who  was  old  enough  to  bo  her 

father a  man  who,  at  that  time,  had  the  reputation,  and  not  unjustly, 

of  having  made  the  freest  use  of  his  social  gifts,  and  his  advantages  of 
personal  sippcarance  in  the  society  of  women.     Indifferently  educated,  and 
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below  her  husband  in  station,  she  had  begun  by  accepting  his  addresses 
under  the  influence  of  her  own  flattered  vanity,  and  had  ended  by  feeling 
the  fascination  which  Major  Milroy  had  exercised  over  women  infinirely 
her  mental  superiors,  in  his  earlier  life.  He  had  been  touched,  on  his 
side,  by  her  devotion,  and  had  felt,  in  his  turn,  the  attraction  of  her 
beauty,  her  freshness,  and  her  youth.  Up  to  the  time  when  their  little 
daughter  and  only  child  had  reached  the  age  of  eight  years,  their  married 
life  had  been  an  unusually  happy  one.  At  that  period,  the  double  mis- 
fortune fell  on  the  household,  of  the  failure  of  the  wife's  health,  and  the 
almost  total  loss  of  the  husband's  fortune  ;  and  from  that  moment,  tlie 
domestic  happiness  of  the  married  pair  was  virtually  at  an  end. 

Having  reached  the  age  when  men  in  general  are  readier,  under  the 
pressure  of  calamity,  to  resign  themselves  than  to  resist,  the  m^or  had 
secured  the  little  relics  of  his  property,  had  retired  into  the  country,  and 
had  patiently  taken  refuge  in  his  mechanical  pursuits.  A  woman  nearer 
to  him  in  age,  or  a  woman  with  a  better  training  and  more  patience  of 
disposition  than  his  wife  possessed,  would  have  understood  the  major's 
conduct,  and  have  found  consolation  in  the  major's  submission.  Mrs. 
Milroy  found  consolation  in  nothing.  Neither  nature  nor  training  helped 
her  to  meet  resignedly  the  cruel  calamity  which  had  struck  at  her  in  the 
bloom  of  womanhood  and  the  prime  of  beauty.  The  curse  of  incurable 
sickness  blighted  her  at  once  and  for  life. 

Suffering  can,  and  does,  develope  the  latent  evil  that  there  is  in 
humanity,  as  well  as  the  latent  good.  The  good  that  was  in  Mrs.  Milroy 'a 
nature  shrank  up  under  that  subtly-deteriorating  influence  in  which  the 
evil  grew  an^  flourished.  Month  by  month  as  she  became  the  weaker 
woman  physically,  she  became  the  worse  woman  morally.  All  that  was 
mean,  cruel,  and  false  in  her,  expanded  in  steady  proportion  to  the  con- 
traction of  all  that  had  once  been  generous,  gentle,  and  true.  Old  saspicions 
of  her  husband's  readiness  to  relapse  into  the  irregularities  of  his  bachelor 
life,  which,  in  her  healthier  days  of  mind  and  body,  she  had  openly  con- 
fessed to  him — which  she  had  always  sooner  or  later  seen  to  be  suspicions 
that  he  had  not  deserved — came  back,  now  that  sickness  had  divorced  her 
from  him,  in  the  form  of  that  baser  conjugal  distrust  which  keeps  itself 
cunningly  secret ;  which  gathers  together  its  inflammatory  particles  atom 
by  atom  into  a  heap,  and  sets  the  slowly -burning  frenzy  of  jealousy  alight 
in  the  mind.  No  proof  of  her  husband's  blameless  and  patient  life  that 
could  now  be  shown  to  Mrs.  ^lilroy ;  no  appeal  that  could  be  made  to  her 
respect  for  herself,  or  for  her  child  growing  up  to  womanhood,  availed  to 
dissipate  the  terrible  delusion  born  of  her  hopeless  illness,  and  growing 
steadily  with  its  growth.  Like  all  other  madness  it  had  its  ebb  and  flow, 
its  time  of  spasmodic  outburst,  and  its  time  of  deceitful  repose — but  active 
or  passive,  it  was  always  in  her.  It  had  injured  innocent  servants,  and  in- 
sulted blameless  strangers.  It  had  brought  the  first  tears  of  shame  and 
sorrow  into  her  daughter's  eyes,  and  had  set  the  deepest  lines  that  scored 
it  in  her  husband's  face.     It  had  made  the  secret  misery,  of  the  littJe 
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household  for  years — and  it  was  now  to  pass  beyond  the  &mily  limits, 
and  to  influence  coming  events  at  Thorpe-Ambrose,  in  which  the  future 
interests  of  Allan  and  Allan's  friend  were  vitally  concenied. 

A  moment's  glance  at  the  posture  of  domestic  aifairs  in  the  cottnge, 
prior  to  the  engagement  of  the  new  governess,  is  necessary  to  the  due 
appreciation  of  the  serious  consequences  that  followed  Miss  6wilt*s 
appearance  on  the  scene. 

On  the  marriage  of  the  governess  who  had  lived  in  his  service  for 
many  years  (a  woman  of  an  age  and  an  appearance  to  set  even  Mrs. 
Milroy*8  jealousy  at  defiance),  the  major  had  considered  the  question  of 
sending  his  daughter  away  from  home,  far  more  seriously  than  his  wife 
supposed.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  conscious  that  scenes  took  place  in 
the  house  at  which  no  young  girl  should  be  present.  On  the  other,  he 
felt  an  invincible  reluctance  to  apply  the  one  efficient  remedy — the  keep- 
ing his  daughter  away  from  home  in  school-time  and  holiday-time  alike. 
The  struggle  thus  raised  in  his  mind  once  set  at  rest,  by  the  resolution  to 
advertise  for  a  new  governess.  Major  Milroy's  natural  tendency  to  avoid 
trouble  rather  than  to  meet  it,  had  declared  itself  in  its  customary  manner. 
He  had  closed  his  eyes  again  on  his  home  anxieties  as  quietly  as  usual,  and 
had  gone  back,  as  he  had  gone  back  on  hundreds  of  previous  occasions,  to 
the  consoling  society  of  his  old  friend  the  clock. 

It  was  iar  otherwise  with  the  major's  wife.  The  chance  which  her 
husband  had  entirely  overlooked,  that  the  new  governess  who  was  to  come 
might  be  a  younger  and  a  more  attractive  woman  than  the  old  governess 
who  had  gone,  was  the  first  chance  that  presented  itself  as  possible  to 
Mrs.  Milroy's  mind.  She  had  said  nothing.  Secretly  waiting,  and  secretly 
nursing  her  inveterate  distrust,  she  had  encouraged  her  husband  and  her 
daughter  to  leave  her  on  the  occasion  of  the  picnic,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  making  an  opportunity  for  seeing  the  rew  governess  alone. 
The  governess  had  shown  herself;  and  the  smouldering  fire  of  Mrs.  Milroy's 
jealousy  had  burst  into  flame,  in  the  moment  when  she  and  the  handsome 
stranger  first  set  eyes  on  each  other. 

The  interview  over,  Mrs.  Milroy's  suspicions  fastened  at  once  and 
immovably  on  her  husband's  mother.  She  was  well  aware  that  there  was 
no  one  else  in  London  on  whom  the  major  could  depend  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries ;  she  was  well  aware  that  Miss  Gwilt  had  applied  for 
the  situation,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  stranger  answering  an  advertisement 
published  in  a  newspaper.  Yet  knowing  this,  she  had  obstinately  closed 
her  eyes,  with  the  blind  frenzy  of  the  blindest  of  all  the  passions,  to  the 
facto  straight  before  her ;  and,  looking  back  to  the  last  of  many  quarrels 
between  them  which  had  ended  in  separating  the  elder  lady  and  herself, 
had  seized  on  the  conclusion  that  Miss  G wilt's  engagement  was  due  to 
her  mother-in-law's  vindictive  enjoyment  of  making  mischief  in  her 
household.  The  inference  which  the  very  servants  themselves,  witnesses 
of  the  family  scandal,  had  correctly  drawn — that  the  major's  mother,  in 
•ccoring  the  services  of  a  well-recommended  governess  for  her  son,  had 
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thought  it  no  part  of  her  duty  to  consider  that  governess's  looks  in  the 
purely  ianciful  interests  of  the  major^s  wife — was  an  inft^rcnce  which  it 
was  simply  impossible  to  convey  into  Mrs.  Milroy*s  mind.  The  resolution 
which  her  jealousy  of  her  husband  would,  in  any  case,  have  led  her  to 
take  after  seeing  Miss  Gwilt,  was  a  resolution  doubly  confirmed  by  the 
conviction  that  now  possessed  her.  Miss  Gwilt  had  barely  closed  the 
sick-room  door  when  the  whispered  words  hissed  out  of  Mrs.  Milroy's  lips, 
"  Before  another  week  is  over  your  head,  my  lady,  you  go  I  " 

From  that  moment,  through  the  wakeful  night  and  the  weary  day,  the 
one  object  of  the  bedridden  woman's  life  was  to  procure  the  new  governess's 
dismissal  from  the  house. 

The  assistance  of  the  nurse,  in  the  capacity  of  spy,  was  secured — ^as 
Mrs.  Milroy  had  been  accustomed  to  secure  other  extra  services  which 
her  attendant  was  not  bound  to  render  her — by  a  present  of  a  dress  from 
the  mistress's  wardrobe.  One  after  another,  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
which  were  now  useless  to  Mrs.  Milroy,  had  ministered  in  this  way  to 
feed  the  nurse's  greed — the  insatiable  greed  of  an  ugly  woman  for  fine 
clothes.  Bribed  with  the  smartest  dress  she  had  secured  yet,  the  house- 
hold spy  took  her  secret  orders,  and  applied  herself  with  a  vile  enjoyment 
of  it  to  her  secret  work. 

The  days  passed,  the  work  went  on — but  nothing  came  of  it.  Mistress 
and  servant  had  a  woman  to  deal  with  who  was  a  match  for  both  of  them. 
Repeated  intrusions  on  the  major,  when  tlie  governess  happened  to  be  in 
the  same  room  with  him,  failed  to  discover  the  slightest  impropriety  of 
word,  look,  or  action,  on  either  side.  Stealthy  watching  and  listening  at 
the  governess's  bedroom  door,  detected  that  she  kept  a  light  in  her  room 
at  late  hours  of  the  night,  and  that  she  groaned  and  ground  her  teeth  in 
her  sleep — and  detected  nothing  more.  Careful  superintendence  in  the 
day-time,  proved  that  she  regularly  posted  her  own  letters,  instead  of 
giving  them  to  the  servant ;  and  that  on  certain  occasions  when  the 
occupation  of  her  hours  out  of  lesson-time  and  walking-time  was  left  at 
her  own  disposal,  she  had  been  suddenly  missed  from  the  garden,  and 
then  caught  coming  back  alone  to  it  from  the  park.  Once,  and  once  only, 
the  nurse  had  found  an  opportunity  of  following  her  out  of  the  garden — 
had  been  detected  immediately  in  the  park — and  had  been  asked  with  the 
most  exasperating  politeness,  if  she  wished  to  join  Miss  Gwilt  in  a  walk. 
Small  circumstances  of  this  kind,  which  were  suflSciently  suspicious  to  tlie 
mind  of  a  jealous  woman,  were  discovered  in  abundance.  But  circum- 
stances, on  which  to  found  a  valid  ground  of  complaint  that  might  be  laid 
before  the  major,  proved  to  be  utterly  wanting.  Day  followed  day,  and 
Miss  Gwilt  remained  persistently  correct  in  her  conduct,  and  persistently 
irreproachable  in  her  relations  towards  her  employer  and  her  pupil. 

Foiled  in  this  direction,  Mrs.  Milroy  tried  next  to  find  an  assailable 
pkice  in  the  statement  which  the  governess's  reference  had  made  on  the 
subject  of  the  governess's  character. 

Obtaining  from  the  major  the  minutely  careful  report  which  his  mother 
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had  addressed  to  him  on  tliis  topic,  Mrs.  Milroj  read  and  re-read  it,  and 
failed  to  find  the  weak  point  of  which  slic  was  in  search  in  any  part  of  the 
letter.  All  the  customary  questions  on  such  occasions  had  been  asked, 
and  all  had  been  scrupulously  and  plainly  answered.  The  one  solo 
opening  for  an  attack  which  it  was  possible  to  discover,  was  an  opening 
vrhich  showed  itself,  after  more  practical  matters  had  been  all  disposed  of, 
in  the  closing  sentences  of  the  letter. 

**  I  was  so  struck  "  (the  passage  ran)  ^^  by  the  grace  and  distinction  of 
Miss  G wilt's  manners,  that  I  took  an  opportunity,  when  she  was  out  of 
the  room,  of  asking  how  she  first  came  to  be  a  governess.  *  In  the  usual 
way,*  I  was  told.  *  A  sad  family  misfortune,  in  which  she  behaved  nobly. 
She  is  a  very  sensitive  person,  and  shrinks  from  speaking  of  it  among 
strangers — ^a  natural  reluctance  which  I  have  always  felt  it  a  matter  of 
delicacy  to  respect.*  Hearing  this,  of  course  I  felt  the  same  delicacy  on 
my  side.  It  was  no  part  of  my  duty  to  intrude  on  the  poor  thing^s 
private  sorrows ;  my  only  business  was  to  do,  what  I  have  now  done,  to 
make  sure  that  I  was  engaging  a  capable  and  respectable  governess  to 
instruct  my  grandchild.*' 

After  careful  consideration  of  these  lines,  Mrs.  Milroy  having  a  strong 
desire  to  find  the  circumstances  suspicious,  found  them  suspicious  accor- 
dingly. She  determined  to  sift  the  mystery  of  Miss  Gwilt's  family 
misfortunes  to  the  bottom,  on  the  chance  of  extracting  from  it  something 
useful  to  her  purpose.  There  were  two  ways  of  doing  this.  She  might 
l>egin  by  questioning  the  governess  herself,  or  she  might  begin  by  ques- 
tioning the  goveme6s*s  reference.  Experience  of  Miss  Gwilt*s  quickness 
of  resource  in  dealing  with  awkward  questions  at  their  introductory 
interview,  decided  her  on  taking  the  latter  course.  "I'll  get  the  par- 
ticulars from  the  reference  first,"  thought  Mrs.  Milroy,  "  and  then  question 
the  creature  herself,  and  see  if  the  two  stories  agree." 

The  letter  of  inquiry  was  short  and  scrupulously  to  the  point.  Mrs. 
Milroy  began  by  informing  her  correspondent  that  the  state  of  her  health 
necessitated  leaving  her  daughter  entirely  under  the  governess's  influence 
and  control.  On  that  account  she  was  more  anxious  than  most  mothers 
to  be  thoroughly  informed  in  every  respect  about  the  person  to  whom  she 
confided  the  entire  charge  of  an  only  child ;  and,  feeling  this  anxiety, 
she  might  perhaps  be  excused  for  putting  what  might  be  thought,  after  the 
excellent  character  Miss  Gwilt  had  received,  a  somewhat  unnecessary 
question.  With  that  preface,  Mrs.  Milroy  came  to  the  point,  and  requested 
to  be  informed  of  the  circumstances  which  had  obliged  Miss  Gwilt  to  go 
out  as  a  governess. 

The  letter,  expressed  in  these  terms,  was  posted  the  same  day.  On 
the  morning  when  the  answer  was  due,  no  answer  appeared.  The  next 
morning  arrived,  and  still  there  was  no  reply.  When  the  third  morning 
came,  Mrs.  Milroy's  impatience  had  broken  loose  from  all  restraint.  She 
had  rung  for  the  nurse  in  the  manner  which  has  been  already  recorded, 
and  had  ordered  the  woman  to  be  in  waiting  to  receive  the  letters  of  th^ 
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morning  with  her  own  hands.  In  this  position  matters  now  stood ;  and  in 
these  domestic  circumstances  the  new  series  of  events  at  Thorpe- Ambrose 
took  their  rise. 

Mrs.  Milroy  had  just  looked  at  her  watch,  and  had  just  put  her  hand 
once  more  to  the  bell-puH,  when  the  door  opened  and  the  nurse  entered 
the  room. 

"  Has  the  postman  come?"  asked  Mrs.  Milroy. 

The  nurse  laid  a  letter  on  the  bed  without  answering,  and  waited,  with 
unconcealed  curiosity,  to  watch  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  her 
mistress. 

Mrs.  Milroy  tore  open  the  envelope  the  instant  it  was  in  her  hand. 
A  printed  paper  appeared  (which  she  threw  aside),  surrounding  a  letter 
(which  she  looked  at)  in  her  own  handwriting !  She  snatched  up  the 
printed  paper.  It  was  the  customary  Post-Office  circular,  informing  her 
that  her  letter  had  been  duly  presented  at  the  right  address,  and  that  the 
person  whom  she  had  written  to  was  not  to  be  found. 

"  Something  wrong  ? "  asked  the  nurse,  detecting  a  change  in  her 
mistress's  face. 

The  question  passed  unheeded.  Mrs.  Milroy's  writing-desk  was  on 
the  table  at  the  bedside.  She  took  from  it  the  letter  which  the  major's 
mother  had  written  to  her  son,  and  turned  to  the  page  containing  the  name 
and  address  of  Miss  Gwift's  reference.  "  Mra.  Mandeville,  18,  Kingsdown 
Crescent,  Bayswater,"  she  read  eagerly  to  herself,  and  then  looked  at  the 
address  on  her  own  returned  letter.  No  error  had  been  committed ;  the 
directions  were  identically  the  same. 

"  Something  wrong  ?  "  reiterated  the  nurse,  advancing  a  step  nearer  to 
the  bed. 

"Thank  God — ^yes!"  cried  Mrs.  Milroy,  with  a  sudden  outburst  of 
exultation.  She  tossed  the  Post-Office  circular  to  the  nurse,  and  beat  her 
bony  hands  on  the  bed-clothes,  in  an  ecstasy  of  anticipated  triumph. 
"Miss  Gwilt's  an  impostor!  Miss  Gwilt's  an  impostor!  If  I  die  for  it, 
Enchel,  I'll  be  carried  to  the  window  to  see  the  police  take  her  away ! " 

"  It's  one  thing  to  say  she's  an  impostor  behind  her  back,  and  another 
thing  to  prove  it  to  her  face,"  remarked  the  nurse.  She  put  her  hand  as 
she  spoke  into  her  apron  pocket,  and,  with  a  significant  look  at  her  mis- 
tress, silently  produced  a  second  letter. 

."For  me?"  asked  Mrs.  Milroy.  • 

"  No,"  said  the  nurse,  "  for  Miss  Gwilt,** 

The  two  women  eyed  each  other,  and  understood  each  other  without 
another  word. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Milroy. 

The  nurse  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  park.  "  Out  again,  for 
another  walk  before  breakfast — by  herself" 

Mrs.  Milroy  beckoned  to  the  nurse  to  stoop  close  over  her.  "  Can 
you  open  it,  Rachel  ?  "  she  whispered. 
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Rachel  nodded. 

**  Can  you  close  it  again,  bo  that  nobody  would  know  ?  " 

«  Can  you  spare  the  scarf  that  matches 'your  pearl-grey  dress  ?  "  asked 
Bachel. 

"  T&ke  it !"  said  Mrs.  Milroy,  impatiently. 

The  nurse  opened  the  wardrobe  in  silence  ;  took  the  scarf  in  silence ; 
and  left  the  room  in  silence.  In  less  than  five  minutes  she  came  back  with 
the  envelope  of  Miss  Gwilt's  letter  open  in  her  hand. 

"  Thank  you,  ma*am,  for  the  scarf/*  said  Rachel,  putting  the  opened 
letter  composedly  on  the  counterpane  of  the  bed. 

Mrs.  Milroy  looked  at  the  envelope.  It  had  been  closed  as  usual  by 
means  of  adhesive  gum,  which  had  been  made  to  give  way  by  the  applica- 
tion of  steam.  As  Mrs.  Milroy  took  out  the  letter,  her  hand  trembled 
violently,  and  the  white  enamel  parted  into  cracks  over  the  wrinkles  on 
her  forehead.  "  My  drops,"  she  said.  "  I'm  dreadfully  excited,  Rachel. 
My  drops  I" 

Rachel  produced  the  drops,  and  then  went  to  the  window  to  keep 
watch  on  the  park.     "  Don't  hurry,"  she  said.     "  No  signs  of  her  yet." 

Mrs.  Milroy  still  paused,  keeping  the  all-important  morsel  of  paper 
•folded  in  her  hand.  She  could  have  taken  Miss  Gwilt's  life — but  shQ 
hesitated  at  reading  Miss  Gwilt's  letter. 

"Are  you  troubled  with  scruples?"  asked  the  nurse,  with  a  sneer. 
"  Consider  it  a  duty  you  owe  to  your  daughter." 

"  You  wretch  I"  said  Mrs.  Milroy.  With  that  expression  of  opinion, 
the  opened  the  letter. 

It  was  evidently  written  in  great  haste — was  undated — and  was 
signed  in  initials  only.     Thus  it  ran  : — 

"Diana  Street. 
"  My  dear  Lydia, — The  cab  is  waiting  at  the  door,  and  I  have  only 
a  moment  to  tell  you  that  I  am  obliged  to  leave  London,  on  business, 
for  three  or  four  days,  or  a  week  at  longest.  My  letters  will  be  for- 
warded if  you  write.  I  got  yours  yesterday,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  ^it 
is  very  important  to  put  him  off  the  awkward  subject  of  yourself  and  your 
family  as  long  as  you  safely  can.  The  better  you  know  him,  the  better 
you  will  be  able  to  make  up  the  sort  of  story  that  will  do.  Once  told, 
you  will  have  to  stick  to  it — and,  having  to  stick  to  it,  beware  of  making 
it  complicated,  and  beware  of  making  it  in  a  hurry.  I  will  write  again 
about  this,  and  give  you  my  own  ideas.  In  the  meantime,  don't  risk 
meeting  him  too  often  in  the  park. — Yours,  M.  0." 

"Well?"  asked  the  nurse,  returning  to  the  bedside.  "Have  you 
done  with  it  ?  "* 

"  Meeting  him  in  the  park  ? "  repeated  Mrs.  Milroy,  with  her  eyes 
still  fastened  on  the  letter.     "  Him!     Rachel,  where  is  the  major?" 

"  In  his  own  room." 

"I  don't  believe  it  I" 


"  Have  your  own  way.     I  want  the  letter  tmd  the  envelope." 

**  Can  you  close  it  again  so  that  she  won*t  know  7 " 

"  Wliat  I  can  open  I  can  akut.     Anything  more  ?  " 

*'  Nothing  more*'* 

Mrs.  Milroy  was  left  alone  again,  to  review  her  plan  of  attack  by  the 
new  light  that  had  now  been  thrown  on  Miss  Gwilt. 

The  information  that  liad  been  gained,  by  opening  the  governess'a 
letter,  pointed  plainly  to  tlie  conclusion  that  an  adventuresa  had  stolen  her 
way  into  the  honso  by  meang  of  a  false  reference.  But  having  been 
obtained  by  an  act  of  treachery  whicli  it  was  impossible  to  acknowledge, 
it  was  not  information  that  conld  be  used  cither  for  warning  the  major 
or  for  exposing  Miss  Gwilt.  The  one  available  weapon  in  Mrs.  JIilroy*3 
handa  was  the  weapon  furnished  by  her  own  returned  letter — and  the  one 
question  to  decide  was  how  to  make  the  beat  and  speedieat  nae  of  it. 

The  longer  Bhe  turned  the  matter  over  in  her  mind,  the  more  hasty 
and  premature  seemed  the  exultaf  ion  which  ahc  had  felt  at  the  first  sight 
.  of  the  Post-Office  circular.  That  a  lady  acting  aa  reference  to  a  govcmeaa 
should  have  quitted  her  residence  without  leaving  any  trace  behind  her, 
and  without  even  mentioning  an  address  to  which  her  letters  could  bo 
forwarded  J  was  a  circumstance  in  itself  sufficiently  Biispicious  to  be  men- 
tioned to  the  major.  But  Mrs.  Milroyj  Ijowever  perverted  her  estimate  of 
her  husband  might  be  in  some  respects^  knew  enough  of  his  character  to 
be  assured  that,  if  she  told  Iiim  what  had  happened,  he  would  frankly 
appeal  to  the  governess  herself  for  an  explanation.  lilisa  Gwilt^a  quick- 
•  nesH  and  cunning  would,  in  that  casr,  produce  some  plausible  answer  on 
the  spot,  ivhich  the  major's  partiality  would  be  only  too  ready  to  accept ; 
and  she  woxild  at  tlie  same  time,  no  doubfr,  place  matters  in  train,  by 
means  of  the  post,  for  the  due  arrival  of  all  needful  confirmation  on  the 
part  of  her  nccomplice  in  London.  To  keep  strict  silence  for  the  prcaonti 
and  to  institute  (without  the  goi-^emess'a  knowledge)  such  inquiries  aR 
might  be  necessary  to  the  discovery  of  undeniable  evidence,  w*as  plainly 
ihe  only  safe  course  to  take  with  such  a  man  as  the  major,  and  with  such 
a  "woman  aa  Jliss  Gwilt.  Helpless  herself,  to  whom  Mould  Mrs.  Milroy 
comoiit  the  ditlicult  and  dangerous  task  of  investigation  ?  The  nurse, 
even  if  she  was  to  be  trasted,  could  not  be  spared  at  a  day's  notice,  and 
could  not  be  sent  away  without  the  risk  of  exciting  remark.  Was  there 
any  other  competent  and  reliable  person  to  employ,  citlier  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  or  in  London?  Mrs,  ^I i I roy  turned  from  side  to  side  of  the 
bed,  searching  every  comer  of  her  mind  for  the  needful  discovery,  and 
searching  in  vain.  *^  Oh,  if  I  could  only  lay  my  hand  on  some  man  I  could 
trufit!"  she  thought,  despairingly,  *^If  I  only  knew  where  to  look  for 
somebody  to  help  me  !  "  * 

As  the  idea  passed  through  hor  miud,  the  sound  of  hcT  daughter^a 
voice  startled  her  from  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
**  May  I  come  in  ?"  asked  Ncelie, 
**  What  do  yoii  ^r«nt?"  returned  Mi-s.  Milroy,  impatiently. 
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"  I  have  brought  tip  your  breakfast,  mamma." 

"  My  breakfast  ?  **  repeated  Mrs.  Milroy,  in  surprise.  "  Why  doesn't 
Bachel  bring  it  up  as  usual  ?  '*  She  considered  a  moment,  and  then  called 
out  sharply,  "  Come  in ! " 


CHATTER  n. 

TiiE  Man  is  Found. 

Neelie  entered  the  room,  carrying  the  tray  "witli  the  tea,  the  dry  toast, 
and  the  pat  of  butter  which  composed  the  invalid's  invariable  breakfast. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ? "  asked  ^Irs.  Milroy,  speaking  and  looking 
OS  she  might  have  spoken  and  looked  if  the  wrong  servant  had  come  into 
the  room. 

Neelie  put  the  tray  down  on  the  bedside  table.  "  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  bring  you  up  your  breakfast,  mamma,  for  once  in  a  way,"  she 
replied,  "  and  I  asked  Kachel  to  let  me." 

"  Come  here,"  said  Mrs.  Milroy,  "  and  wish  me  good-morning." 

Neelie  obeyed.  As  slie  stooped  to  kiss  her  mother,  Mrs.  Milroy  caught 
her  by  the  arm,  and  turned  her  roughly  to  the  light.  There  were  plain 
signs  of  disturbance  and  distress  in  her  dauglitcr's  face.  A  deadly  thrill 
of  terror  ran  through  Mrs.  Milroy  on  the  instant.  She  suspected  that  the 
opening  of  the  letter  had  been  discovered  by  Miss  Gwilt,  and  that  the 
nurse  was  keeping  out  of  the  way  in  consequence. 

"Let  me  go,  mamma,"  said  Neelie,  shrinking  imder  her  mother's 
grasp.     "  You  hurt  me." 

"  Tell  me  why  you  have  brought  up  my  brcakAist  this  morning," 
persisted  ^Irs.  Milroy. 

*'  I  have  told  you,  mamma." 

"  You  have  not !  You  have  made  an  excuse — I  see  it  in  your  fiice. 
Come  !  what  is  it  ? 

Neelie's  resolution  gave  way  before  her  mother's.  She  looked  ahide 
uneasily  at  the  things  in  the  tray.  "  I  have  been  vexed,"  she  wiid  with  an 
effort;  "and  I  didn't  want  to  stop  in  the  breakfast-room.  I  wanted  to 
come  up  here,  and  speak  to  you." 

"Vexed?  Who  has  vexed  you?  What  has  happened?  Has  Miss 
Gwilt  anything  to  do  with  it  ? " 

Neelie  looked  round  again  at  her  mother  in  sudden  curiosity  and 
alarm.  "  Mamma  ! "  she  Kiid,  "  you  read  my  thoughts — 1  declare  you 
frighten  me.     It  was  Miss  Gwilt." 

Before  Mrs.  Milroy  could  say  a  word  more  on  her  side,  the  door 
opened,  and  the  nurse  looked  in. 

"  Have  you  got  what  you  want  ?  "  she  asked  as  composedly  as  usual. 
"  Miss,  there,  insisted  on  taking  your  tray  up  this  morning.  Has  she 
broken  anything  ?  " 

"Go  to  the  window — I  want  to  speak  to  Kachcl^"  said  Mr;'.  ISIilroy, 


As  soon  as  Tier  daiight^r^s  buck  was  turned,  slie  beckoned  eagerly  to 
the  uuxse.  **  Anything  wrong  ?  '*  she  asked  in  a  wbiejDer,  "  Do  you  think 
she  suspects  us  ?  ** 

The  nuj-se  turned  away,  with  her  hard  sneering  smile.  '*  I  told  you  it 
aliould  be  done/'  *he  fcaid,  "  and  it  has  been  done.  She  hasn't  the  ghoat 
of  a  Bugpicion.  I  waited  ia  the  room — and  I  saw  her  take  up  the  letter, 
and  open  it.'*  , 

Mm.  Milroy  drew  a  deep  breatli  of  relief.  **  Thank  you,"  she  said, 
loud  enough  for  her  daughter  to  hear.     "  I  want  nothing  more.** 

The  nurse  withdrew ;  and  Neelie  came  back  from  the  window.     Mra. 
Milroy  took   her  by  the   hand,  aud  looked  at  her  more  attentively  and* 
more  kindly  than  usual.     Her  daughter  interested  her  that  morning — for 
her  daughter  had  eometbing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt, 

"  1  used  to  think  you  promised  to  be  pretty,  child,"  she  said,  cautiously 
resuming  the  interrupted  conversation  in  the  legist  direct  way.  "But  you 
don't  seem  to  be  keeping  your  promise.  You  look  out  of  health  and  out 
of  spirite — what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

If  there  had  been  any  sympathy  between  mother  and  child,  Neelie 
might  have  owned  the  truth.  She  might  have  said  frankly,  "  I  am  look- 
ing ill,  because  my  life  is  miserable  to  me.  I  am  fond  of  Mr.  Armadale, 
and  Mr.  Armadale  was  once  fond  of  me.  We  had  one  little  disagree* 
ment,  only  one,  ia  which  I  was  to  blame.  I  wanted  to  tell  liim  so  at  the 
time,  and  I  have  wanted  to  tell  him  so  ever  since — and  Mis-s  Gwilt  stands 
between  us  and  prevents  me.  She  has  made  us  like  strangers ;  she  hua 
altered  him,  and  taken  him  away  from  me.  lie  doesn*t  look  at  me  sm  he 
did ;  he  doesn't  speak  to  me  as  he  didj  he  is  never  alone  with  me  as  he 
used  to  be;  I  can't  say  the  words  to  him  that  I  long  to  say ;  and  1  can't 
write  to  him,  for  it  would  look  as  if  I  wanted  to  get  him  back.  It  is  all 
over  between  me  and  Mr.  Armadale, — and  it  is  that  woman's  fiiult.  There 
is  i!l-blood  between  Miss  Gwilt  and  me  the  whole  day  long;  and  say 
what  I  may,  and  do  what  I  may,  she  always  gets  the  better  of  me,  and 
always  puts  me  in  the  wrong.  Ever}'thing  I  saw  at  Thorpe- Ambrose 
pleased  me,  everything  I  did  at  Tliorpe -Ambrose  made  me  happy,  before 
she  came.  Nothing  pleases  me,  and  nothing  raakea  me  happy  now  I " 
If  Neelie  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  ask  her  mother's  advice  and 
to  trust  herself  to  her  mother's  love,  ahe  might  have  said  such  words 
as  these.  As  it  was,  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  hung  her  head 
in  ailt?nce. 

**  Come  !''  said  Mrs.  Milroy,  beginning  to  lose  patience.  "  You  have 
something  to  say  to  me  about  Miss  Gwilt.     Wliat  is  it  ?" 

Neelie  forced  back  the  tears,  and  made  an  effort  tn^  answer. 

**  She  nggravates  me  beyond  endurance,  mamma  j  I  can't  bear  her ;  I 
shall  do  Bomething— — "  Neelie  stripped,  and  stamped  her  foot  angrily  on 
the  floor.  ^'  I  filiall  throw  someihing  at  her  head,  if  we  go  on  much  longer 
like  this!  I  should  have  thrown  something  this  morniifg  if  I  hadn't  lell 
the  room.      Oh,  do  speak  to  pn|>a  about  it  t  do  find  out  some  reason  fo? 
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sending  her  away  I  Til  go  to  school — I'll  do  anything  in  the  world  to  gel 
ridofMiasGwilt:" 

To  get  rid  of  Miss  Gwilt !  At  those  words — at  that  echo  from  lier 
daughter's  lips  of  the  one  dominant  desire  kept  secret  in  her  own  heart — 
Mrs.  Milrpy  slowly  raised  herself  in  the  bed.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Was 
the  help  die  wanted  coming  from  the  yerj  last  of  all  quarters  in  Which  she 
could  have  thought  of  looking  for  it  ? 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  Miss  Gwilt,'*  she  asked.  "  What 
have  you  got  to  complain  of?" 

"  Nothing ! "  said  Neelie.  "  That's  the  aggravation  of  it.  Miss 
Gwilt  won't  let  me  have  anything  to  complain  of.  She  is  perfectly 
detestable ;  she  is  driving  me  mad  ;  and  she  is  the  pink  of  propriety  all 
the  time.     I  daresay  it's  wrong,  but,  I  don't  care — I  hate  her !  '*   . 

Mrs.  Milroy's  eyes  questioned  her  daughter's  face  as  they  had  never 
questioned  it  yet.  There  was  something  under  the  surface,  evidently — 
something  which  it  might  be  of  vital  i^nportance  to  her  own  purpose  to 
discover — which  had  not  risen  into  view.  She  went  on  probing  her  way 
gently  deeper  and  deeper  into  Neelie's  mind,  with  a  warmer  and  warmer 
interest  in  Neelie's  secret. 

"  Pour  me  out  a  cup  of  tea,*'  she  said ;  "  and  don't  excite  yourself,  my 
dear.  Why  do  you  speak  to  rne  about  this  ?  why  don't  you  speak  to  your 
fether?" 

"  I  have  tried  to  speak  to  papa,"  said  Neelie.  "  But  it  is  no  use ;  he 
is  too  good  to  know  what  a  wretch  she  is.  She  is  always  on  her  best 
behaviour  with  him ;  she  is  always  contriving  to  be  useful  to  him. 
I  can't  make  him  understand  why  I  dislike  Miss  Gwilt — 1  can't  make  you 
imderstand — I  only  understand  it  myself."  She  tried  to  pour.out  the  tea, 
and  in  trying  upset  the  cup.  ''I'll  go  downstairs  again!"  exclaimed 
Neelie,  with  a  burst  of  tears.  "  I'm  not  fit  for  anything — I  can't  even 
pour  out  a  cup  of  tea  I  '* 

Mrs.  Milroy  seized  her  hand,  and  stopped  her.  Trifling  as  it  was, 
Neelie's  reference  to  the  relations  between  the  major  and  Miss  Gwilt 
had  roused  her  mother's  ready  jealousy.  The  restraints  which  Mrs, 
Milroy  had  laid  on  herself  thus  far,  vanished  in  a  moment — vanished, 
even  in  the  presence  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  that  girl  her  own  child ! 

"  Wait  here  I "  she  said,  eagerly.  "  You  have  come  to  the  right  place 
and  the  right  person.  Go  on  abusing  Miss  Gwilt.  I  like  to  hear  you — 
I  hate  her  too  1" 

"  You,  mamma  I "  exclaimed  Neelie,  looking  at  her  mother  in 
astonishment. 

For  a  moment,  Mrs.  Milroy  hesitated  before  she  said  more.  Some 
last-left  instinct  of  her  married  life  in  its  earlier  and  happier  time, 
pleaded  hard  with  her  to  respect  the  youth  and  the  sex  of  her  child. 
But  jealousy  respects  nothing;  in  the  heaven  above  and  on  the  tjarth 
beneath,  nothing  but  itself.  The  slow  fire  of  self-tormeiit  burning  night 
and  day  in  the  miserable  woman's  breast,  fiashed  its  deadly  light  into 
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her   eyes,   as    the   next  words    dropped   slowly  and  venomou^iIy    fi-oni 
her  lips. 

"  If  you  had  had  eyes  in  your  head  you  would  never  have  gone  to  your 
father,"  she  said.  "  Your  father  has  reasons  of  his  own  for  hearing  nothing 
that  you  can  say,  or  that  anybody  can  say,  against  Miss  Gwilt." 

Many,  girls  at  Neelie's  age  would  have  failed  to  see  the  meaniiig  hidden 
under  those  words.  It  was  the  daughter's  misfortune,  in  this  instance,  to 
have  had  experience  enough  of  the  mother  to  understand  her.  Neelie 
started  back  from  the  bedside,  with  her  face  in  a  glow.  "  Mamma  I  '*  she 
said,  "  you  are  talking  hon-ibly !  Papa  is  the  best  and  dearest  and 
kindest — oh,  I  won't  hear  it ! — 1  \\on\  hear  it!" 

Mrs.  Milroy's  fierce  temper  broke  out  in  an  instant — ^broke  out  all  the 
more  violently  from  her  feeling  herself,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  have  been  in 
the  wrong. 

"'  You  impudent  little  fool !  "  she  retorted  furiously,  "  do  you 
think  I  want  i/oit  to  remind  me  of  what  I  owe  to  your  father?  Am 
I  to  learn  how  to  speak  of  your  father,  and  how  to  think  of  your  father, 
and  how  to  love  and  honour  your  father,  from  a  forward  little  minx 
like  you !  I  was  finely  disappointed,  I  can  tell  you,  when  you  were 
born  —  I  wished  for  a  boy,  you  impudent  hussy  I  If  you  ever  find  a 
man  wlio  is  fool  enough  to  marry  you,  he  will  be  a  lucky  man  if 
you  only  love  him  half  as  well,  a  quarter  as  well,  a  hundred-thousandth 
part  as  well,  as  I  loved  your  father.  Ah,  you  can  cry  when  it's  too 
late  ;  you  can  come  creeping  back  to  beg  your  mother's  pardon  after-  you 
have  insulted  her.  You  little  dowdy,  half-grown  creature  I  I  was  hand- 
somer than  ever  you  will  be  when  I  married  your  father — I  would  have 
gone  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  your  ilither  I  If  he  had  .asked 
me  to  cut  off  one  of  my  arms,  I  would  have  done  it — I  would  have 
done  it  to  please  him !"  She  turned  suddenly  with  her  face  to  the  wall — 
Ibrgctting  her  daughter,  forgetting  her  husband,  forgetting  everything  but 
the  torturing  remembrance  of  her  lost  beauty,  "  My  arms  I  "  she 
repeated  to  herself,  faintly,  **  What  arms  I  had  when  I  was  young!" 
She  snatched  up  the  sleeve  of  her  dressing-gown  furtively,  with  a  shudder. 
" Oh,  look  at  it  now!  look  at  it  now! " 

Neelie  fell  on  her  knees  at  the  bedside,  and  hid  her  face.  In  sheer 
despair  of  finding  comfort  and  help  anywhere  else,  she  had  cast  herself 
impulsively  on  her  mother's  mercy — and  this  was  how  it  had  ended ! 
"Oh,  mamma,"  she  pleaded,  "you  know  I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you! 
I  couldn't  help  it  when  you  spoke  so  of  my  father.    Oh,  do,  do,  foi^ive  me." 

Mrs.  Milroy  turned  again  on  her  pillow,  and  looked  at  her  daughter 
vacantly.  "  Forgive  you  ?  "  slie  repeated,  with  her  mind  still  in  the  past, 
groping  its  way  back  darkly  to  the  present. 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  mamma — I  beg  your  pardon  on  my  knees.  I  am 
80  unhappy ;   I  do  so  want  a  little  kindness !     Won't  you  forgive  me  7  *' 

"Wait  a  little,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Milroy.  "Ah,"  she  said,  after  an 
interval,  "now  I  know!    Forgive  you?    Yes — J'U  forgive  you  on  one 
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condition."  She  liiled  Neelie*s  head,  and  looked  Iier  scarchinglj  in  the 
face.  "  Tell  me  why  you  hate  Miss  Gwilt !  You've  a  reason  of  your 
own  for  hating  her,  and  you  haven't  confessed  it  yet." 

Neelie's  head  dropped  again.  The  burning  colour  that  she  was  hiding 
by  hiding  her  face,  showed  itself  on  her  neck.  Her  mother  saw  it,  and 
gave  her  time. 

"Tell  me,"  reiterated  Mrs.  Milroy,  more  gently,  "  why  do  you 
hate  her?" 

The  answer  came  reluctantly,  a  word  at  a  time,  in  fragments. 

"  Because  she  is  trying " 

"Trying  what?" 

"  Trying  to  make  somebody  who  is  much '* 

"Much  what?" 

"  Much  too  young  for  her " 

"Marry  her?" 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

Breathlessly  interested,  Mrs.  Milroy  leaned  forward,  and  twined  her 
hand  caressingly  in  her  daughter's  hair. 

"  Who  is  it,  Neelie  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  whisper. 

"  You  will  never  say  I  told  you,  mamma  ?  " 

"Never!    Who  is  it?" 

"  Mr.  Armadale." 

Mrs.  Milroy  leaned  back  on  her  pillow  in  dead  silence.  The  plain 
betrayal  of  her  daughter's  first  love,  by  her  daughter's  own  lips,  which 
would  have  absorbed  the  whole  attention  of  other  mothers,  failed  to 
occupy  her  lor  a  moment.  Iler  jealousy,  distorting  all  things  to  fit  its  own 
conclusions,  was  busied  in  distorting  what  she  had  just  heard.  "A 
blind,"  she  thought,  "  which  has  deceived  my  girl.  It  doesn't  deceive 
me.  U  Miss  Gwilt  likely  to  succeed?'*  sfie  asked  aloud.  "Does 
Mr.  Armadale  show  any  sort  of  interest  in  her  ?  " 

Neelie  looked  up  at  her  mother  for  the  first  time.  The  hardest  part 
of  the  confession  was  over  now — she  had  revealed  the  truth  about  Miss 
Gwilt,  and  she  had  openly  mentioned  Allan's  name. 

"  He  shows  the  most  unaccountable  interest,"  she  said.  "  It's  impos- 
sible to  understand  it.  It's  downright  infatuation — I  haven't  patience  to 
talk  about  it  I " 

"  How  do  1/ou  come  to  be  in  Mr.  Armadale's  secrets?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Milroy.  "  Has  he  informed  youy  of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  of  his 
interest  in  Miss  Gwilt?  " 

"Mel"  exclaimed  Neelie,  indignantly.  "It's  quite  bad  enough  that 
he  should  have  told  papa." 

At  the  reappearance  of  the  mnjor  in  the  narrative,  Mrs.  Milroy's 
interest  in  the  conversation  rose  to  its  climax.  She  raised  herself  again 
from  the  pillow.  "  Get  a  chair,"  she  said.  "  Sit  down,  chikl,  and  tell  me 
all  about  it.     Every  word,  mind — every  word  ! " 

"  I  can  only  tell  you,  mamma,  what  pjipa  told  me." 
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"When?" 

"Saturday.  I  went  in  with  papaya  lunch  to  the  workshop,  and  he 
said,  '  I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Armadale;  and  I  ivant  to  give  you 
a  caution,  while  I  think  of  it.'  I  didn't  say  anything,  mamma — I  only 
waited.  Papa  went  on,  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Armadale  had  been  speaking 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt,  and  that  he  had  been  asking  a  ques- 
tion about  her  which  nobody  in  his  position  had  a  right  to  ask.  Papa 
said  he  had  been  obliged,  good-humouredly,  to  warn  Mr.  Armadale  to  be 
a  little  more  delicate,  and  a  little  more  careful  next  time.  I  didn't  feel 
much  interested,  mamma — it  didn't  matter  to  me  what  Mr.  Armadale  said 
or  did.     Why  should  I  care  about  it?  " 

"  Never  mind  yourself,'"  interposed  Mrs.  Milroy,  sharply.  "  Go  on  with 
what  your  father  said.  What  was  he  doing  when  he  was  talking  about 
Miss  Gwilt  ?     How  did  he  look  ?  " 

"  Much  as  usual,  mamma.  He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  work- 
shop ;  and  I  took  his  arm  and  walked  up  and  down  with  him.'* 

"  I  don't  care  what  i/ou  were  doing,"  said  Mrs.  Milroy,  more  and  more 
irritably.  "  Did  your  father  tell  you  what  Mr.  Armadale's  question  was 
—or  did  he  not?" 

"  Yes,  mamma.  He  said  Mr.  Armadale  began  by  mentioning  that  he 
was  very  much  interested  in  Miss  Gwilt,  and  he  then  went  on  to  ask 
whether  papa  could  tell  him  anything  about  her  family  misfortunes " 

"  What !  I  I "  cried  Mrs.  Milroy.  The  word  burst  from  her  almost  in 
a  scream,  and  the  white  enamel  on  her  &ce  cracked  in  all  directions. 
"  Mr.  Armadale  said  that  ?"  slie  went  on,  leaning  out  farther  and  farther 
over  the  side  of  the  bed. 

Neelie  started  up,  and  tried  to  put  her  mother  back  on  the  pillow. 

"  Mamma ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  are  you  in  pain  ?  are  you  ill  ?  You 
frighten  me  I " 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Milroy.  She  was  too  violently, 
agitated  to  make  any  other  than  the  commonest  excuse.  "  My  nerves  are 
bad  this  morning— don't  notice  it.  I'll  try  the  other  side  of  the  pillow. 
Go  on  !  go  on  I  I'm  listening,  though  I'm  not  looking  at  you."  She 
turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  clenched  her  trembling  hands  convul- 
sively beneath  the  bed-clothes.  "  I've  got  her ! "  she  whispered  to  herself, 
under  her  breath.     "  I've  got  her  at  last  I " 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  been  talking  too  much,"  said  Neelie  ;  "  I'm  afraid  I've 
been  stopping  here  too  long.  Shall  I  go  downstairs,  mamma,  and  come 
back  later  in  the  day  ?  " 

"  Go  on,"  repeated  Mrs.  Milroy,  mechanically.  "  What  did  your  father 
say  next  ?     Anything  more  about  Mr.  Armadale  ?  " 

"  Nothing  more,  except  how  papa  answered  him,"  replied  Neelie. 
"  Papa  repeated  his  own  words  when  he  told  me  about  it.  He  said,  *  In 
the  absence  of  any  confidence  volunteered  by  the  lady  herself,  Mr. 
Armadale,  all  I  know  or  wish  to  know — and  you  must  excuse  me  for 
saying,  all  any  one  else  need  know  or  wish  to  know — is,  that  Miss  Gwilt 
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gave  me  a  perfectly  satisfactory  reference  before  she  cntrred  my  house.* 
Severe',  mamma,  wasn^t  it?  I  dou^t  pity  him  in  the  leust — he  richly 
deserved  it.  The  next  thing  was  papa*s  caution  to  me.  He  told  me  to 
check  Mr.  Armadale^s  curiosity  if  he  applied  to  me  next.  As  if  he  was 
likely  to  apply  to  me !  and  as  if  I  should  listen  to  hiui  if  ho  did  !  That's 
all,  mamma.  You  won*t  suppose,  will  you,  that  I  have  told  you  this 
because  I  want  to  hinder  Mr.  Armadale  from  marr)'ing  Miss  Gwilt? 
Let  him  marry  her  if  he  pleases — I  don't  care  ! "  said  Neelie,  in  a  voice  that 
faltered  a  little,  and  with  a  £ice  which  was  hardly  composed  enough  to  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with  a  declaration  of  indifference.  *'  All  I  want  is  to 
be  relieved  from  the  misery  of  leaving  Miss  Gwilt  for  my  governess.  Fd 
rather  go  to  school.  I  should  like  to  go  to  school.  My  mind's  quite 
changed  about  all  that — only  I  haven't  the  heart  to  tell  papa.  I  don't 
know  what's  come  to  me — I  don't  seem  to  have  heart  enough  for 
anything  now — ^and  when  papa  takes  me  on  his  knee  in  the  evening, 
and  says,  'Let's  have  a  talk,  Neelie,'  he  makes  me  cry.  Would  you 
mind  breaking  it  to  him,  mamma,  that  I've  changed  my  mind,  and  I 
want  to  go  to  school  ?  "  The  tears  rose  thickly  in  her  eyes,  and  she  failed 
to  see  that  her  mother  never  even  turned  on  the  pillow  to  look  round 
at  her. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Milroy,  vacantly.  "You're  a  good  girl;  you 
shall  go  to  school." 

The  cruel  brevity  of  the  reply,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken, 
told  Neelie  plainly  that  her  mother's  attention  had  been  wandering  far 
away  from  her,  and  that  it  was  useless  and  needless  to  prolong  the 
interview.  She  turned  aside  quietly,  without  a  word  of  remonstrance. 
It  was  nothing  new,  in  her  experience,  to  find  herself  shut  out  from  her 
mother's  sympathies.  She  looked  at  her  eyes  in  the  glass,  and,  pouring 
out  some  cold  water,  bathed  her  lace.  "  Miss  Gwilt  shan't  see  I've  been 
crjing  I "  thought  Neelie,  as  she  went  back  to  the  bedside  to  take  her 
leave.  "  I've  tired  you  out,  mamma,"  she  said  gently.  "  Let  me  go 
now;  and  let  me  come  back  a  little  later  when  you  have  had  some  rest." 

"  Yes,"  repeated  her  mother,  as  mechanically  as  ever ;  "  a  little  later, 
when  I  have  had  some  rest." 

Neelie  left  the  room.  The  minute  after  the  door  had  closed  on  her, 
Mrs.  Milroy  rang  the  bell  for  her  nurse.  In  the  face  of  the  narrative  she 
had  just  heard,  in  the  face  of  every  reasonable  estimate  of  probabilities, 
she  held  to  her  own  jealous  conclusions  as  firmly  as  ever.  "  Mr.  Armadale 
may  believe  her,  and  my  daughter  may  believe  her,"  thought  the  furious 
woman.     "  But  I  know  the  major — and  she  can't  deceive  me  !  " 

The  nurse  came  in.  "  Prop  me  up,"  said  Mrs.  Milroy.  "  And  give 
me  my  desk.     I  want  to  write." 

"  You're  excited,"  replied  the  nurse.     "  You're  not  fit  to  write." 

"  Give  me  the  desk,"  reiterated  Mrs.  Milroy. 

"  Anything  more?"  asked  Kachel,  repeating  her  invariable  formula  as 
she  placed  the  desk  on  the  bed. 
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"  Yes.  Ck>me  back  in  lialf-an-hour.  I  shall  want  you  to  take  a  letter 
to  the  great  house." 

The  nurse's  sardonic  composure  deserted  her  for  once.  "  Mercy  on 
iia  I "  she  exclaimed,  with  an  accent  of  genuine  surprise.  "  What  next  ? 
You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  write ?  " 

"I  am  going  to  write  to  Mr.  Armadale,"  interposed  Mrs.  Milroy; 
"  and  you  are  going  to  take  the  letter  to  him,  and  wait  for  an  answer — and, 
mind  this,  not  a  living  soul  but  our  two  selves  must  know  of  it  in  the 
house.'* 

"Why  are  you  writing  to  Mr.  Armadale  ? "  a.sked  Eachcl.  "And 
why  is  nobody  to  know  of  it  but  our  two  selves  ?  " 

"  Wait,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Milroy ;  "  and  you  will  see." 

The  nurse's  curiosity,  being  a  woman's  curiosity,  declined  to  wait.    . 

"  I'll  help  you,  with  my  eyes  open,"  she  said.  "  But  I  won't  help  you 
blindfold." 

"  Oh,  if  I  only  had  the  use  of  my  limbs  1 "  groaned  Mrs.  Milroy, 
"  You  wretch,  if  I  could  only  do  witliout  you  ! " 

"  You  have  the  use  of  your  head,"  retorted  the  impenetrable  nurse. 
"  And  you  ought  to  know  better  than  to  trust  me  by  halves,  at  this  time 
of  day." 

It  was  brutally  put:  but  it  was  true— doubly  true,  after  the  opening 
of  Miss  Gwilt's  letter.     Mrs.  Milroy  gave  way. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  know  ?  "  she  asked.   "  Tell  me — and  leave  me." 

"  I  want  to  know  what  you  are  writing  to  Mr.  Armadale  about  ?  " 

"  About  Miss  Gwilt." 

"  What  has  Mr.  Armad.ile  to  do  with  3'ou  and  Miss  Gwilt  ?" 

Mrs.  Milroy  held  up  the  letter  which  had  been  returned  to  her  by  tlie 
authorities  at  the  Post-Olfice. 

"  Stoop,"  she  said.  "  Miss  Gwilt  may  be  listening  at  the  door.  Fll 
whisper." 

The  nurse  stooped,  with  her  eye  on  the  door. 

"  You  know  that  the  postman  went  with  this  letter  to  Kingsdown 
Crescent?"  said  Mrs.  Milroy.  "And  you  know  that  he  found  Mrs. 
Mandcville  gone  away,  nobody  coidd  tell  where  ?  " 

"  Well,"  whispered  Rachel,  "  what  next  ?  " 

"  This,  next.  When  Mr.  Armadale  gets  the  letter  that  I  am  going  to 
write  to  him,  he  will  follow  the  same  road  as  the  postman — and  we'll  sec 
what  happens  when  ht  knocks  at  Mrs.  Mandeville's  door.". 

"  How  do  you  get  him  to  the  door  ?  " 

"  I  tell  him  to  go  to  Miss  Gwilt's  reference." 

"  Is  he  sweet  on  Miss  Gwilt  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

«  Ah  I  "  said  the  nurse.     "  I  see  I " 
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The  map  of  Centrftl  Germany  is  as  bewildering  n  puzzle  as  Bradshaw 
guide.  A  chart  on  any  reasonable  scale  presents  the  appearance  of  being 
nearly  all  frontier  with  very  little  interior,  like  a  farm  all  hedgerows.  To 
the  general  run  of  tourists,  it  does  not  signify  greatly  whether  their  con- 
veyance is  passing  through  Baden  or  Nassau;  whether  they  are  eating 
their  sandwich  during  the  train^s  delay  in  Hesse-Darmstadt  or  Hesse 
Cassel;  certain  it  is  they  will  seldom  know.  The  natives  themselves 
have  long  since  given  up  the  attempt  to  distinguish  localities. 
-  The  Irishman  who  discovered  the  sausage  on  his  road  to  market,  re- 
conciled himself  to  eating  it  by  declaring  "  it  was  all  meat  anyhow,"  and 
a  bewildered  traveller  in  the  land  of  principalities  and  powers  may  console 
liimsclf  with  something  of  the  same  sort — "  It  is  all  Germany  anyhow." 
One  day  or  night,  however,  good  reader,  when  some  half-hour  of  your 
life  seems  to  have  lost  its  value  and  its  wings,  open  a  map  of  Germany, 
and  explore  it  until  you  discover  a  section  of  it  bearing  the  name  Hesse- 
Ilomburg :  it  is  a  Landgravate  as  I  daresay  you  know,  and  its  capital  is 
lloniburg  I 

There  and  back  for  a  shilling,  by  the  aerial  machine  plying  between 
Comhill  and  all  parts  of  the  globe  is  surely  reasonable,  and  if  this  mode 
of  conveyance  precludes  your  taking  a  draught  of  the  very  nasty  waters — ' 
which  are  certainly  not  those  of  Lethe,  since  once  tasted,  one  never  forgets 
— it  spares  you  the  risk  of  drawing  a  draft  of  another  kind. 

On  the  supposition,  then,  that  you  are  seated  in  the  cloud-cleaver, 
with  your  humble  servant  at  the  helm,  farewell  CJomhill,  and  presto  !  hail 
Hesse -Homburg  I 

Microscopic  dominion  Avith  a  huge  phigue  in  thee  ! — gnat's  eye,  with  a 
prodigious  beam  in  thee ! — the  sunshine  seems  to  linger  lovingly  over  thy 
hilly  woodlands,  and  Nature  to  turn  her  sweet  calm  face  upwards  for  the 
crimson-dyed  sunset  to  tinge  with  its  warm  glow.  Alas,  perhaps  it  is  to 
bhish  for  the  bad  ends  her  beauty  has  been  made  to  serve.  The  thrush 
throbs  out  its  song,  and  the  black-bird  chatters  out  its  startled  notes ;  but 
human  cars,  when  their  owners  bring  them  to  Ilomburg,  find  more  music 
in  the  rasping  of  the  roulette-table,  and  the  chink  of  gold,  each  coin  of 
which  is  damp  with  the  sweat  of  avarice's  crooked  fingers.  Caustic  to  a 
festering  sore,  reprobation  to  a  moral  ulcer,  and  may  success  wait  on  the 
}'hy5ician  ! 

Shabby  and  uninteresting  is  the  town  of  Homburg,  with  its  plethora 
of  hotels  and  Bnimniagoni-jcwellers'  shops,  to  be  compared  not  inaptly  to 
a  nut,  of  which  the  Casino  is  the  kernel — the  hIicII  worthless,  and  the 
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a  rises,  and   nfbcr  walking  once  or  twHce 

eyes  fixed  on  tlie  ground,  qnits  the 

lire  shall  observe   him   disappear  in  a 

e  »ide  entrance  to  the  Cjisino,  on  the 

characters  ^*  Mont  de  Pi^te." 

It*  take  a  hint   from  their  Cttntinental 

the  outside  of  the  platter  at  all  evtmts, 

mc*ekni^&3  and  charity.     The  three  balls 

the  Good  Samarium  might  be  recom' 

.(.'f  wears   gloves   when  he  leaves  the 

"iki  notice  the  absence  of  the  diamond 

i«iried,  le^t  spectators  should  observe 

^  where  it  is. 

I  give  him  admittance,  and  in 
on  the  btoch   whc^re  we  first 
i;irk  ring  darker  round  his  eyes, 
iitUnes  might   be  multiplied  indeli- 
rungera,  or  thereabout,  that  throng 
but  they  are  figm-es  iu  the  back- 
Afenuity  are  abundantly  evident  in 
ii3  and  pleasure-grounds,  wherein, 
nrink-hallc.'*      Walks  aerpentining 
,  green  lawns  inviting  trespassing 
rders  gorgeous  with  many-coloured 
jMfd  will)  caressing  creepers,  form  a 
1  rested   crowds   who   lounge   away  the 
'    good  look,  then,  at  the  landscape  far 
rich  in  the  distant  wooded  slopes  of 
ure  hamlets  Iialf-hidden.     It  is  tho 
I      ri  now  and  see  the  beauty  of  human 
of  what  is  exceedingly  like  vice.      Are  you 
-tny  of  men  issue  from  the  Casino,  shooting- 
Marvel  no  more  ;  the  sporting  over  woods  and 
!  vnc  and  "  la  Direction,"     So  you  may  weary 
v'ods  by  day,  killing  hares  and  pheasants  for 
will  rest  them  at  night   beneath  the  green-clothed 
igt  too  are  at  the  disposal  of  who  will,  and  if  the 
lly,  and  tlie  latter  have   but  hazy  m>lions  of  tho 
i|^  hare,  or  phf^asant  and  hedge-sparrow,  these 
"itmaclves  in   the   paragraph   dedicated  to  the 
s  programme, 
-doors  by  which  we  ]jass  f?ora  tiie  terrace 
it-nom,    Coul  is  the  niarble-lloor,  pleiisant  the  walls  in 
H^m  which  fall  bright  rays  of  light  through  the  cupola 
I  r.'.t  ?  euft  couches  till  the  niches  in  the  walls.    Would 
•  that  door  to  the  right,  and  you  will  iiud  the  pren 
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frait  unwLolesome.  Anomalous  in  every  conditioa  of  its  existence,  tbe 
Kui-saal,  or  Casino,  is  not  supported  by  the  town,  but  supports  it.  The 
sovereign  is  not  its  patron,  but  its  dependant.  Poor  old  Landgrave  !  the 
hundred  thousand  florins  **la  Direction  "pays  you,  leaves  you  poor  indeed, 
for  it  robs  your  poverty  of  its  respectability. 

If  extremes  meet  anywhere,  it  is  at  such  places  as  this  that  the  point  of 
contact  may  be  looked  for.  Your  tailor  or  your  sovereign — it  is  a  toss-up 
which  you  stumble  upon  while  you  take  your  morning  ramble.  Society 
sends  samples  of  all  her  products  to  the  exhibition  temples  of  Mammon. 
The  rustling  silks  of  Kensington  Gardens  by  day,  and  the  rustling  silks  of 
the  Hay  market  by  night,  mingle  their  folds  around  the  gaming-tables. 
A  Montmorency  handles  the  rake  turnabout  with  a  late  hotel-waiter,  who 
levanted  with  the  money  he  is  now  losing  at  roulette. 

Does  the  expression  '^  lights  and  shades  of  life  '*  mean  anything  that 
prose  can  handle  ?  if  so,  it  is  at  Homburg  that  they  force  themselves  upon 
our  notice,  but  so  blended  that  the  light  partakes  of  shadow,  and  the  shade 
of  a  sort  of  meretricious  glitter,  peculiar  to  that  lofty  spacious  temple 
reared  to  Dives,  which  seems  to  echo  every  sound  within  its  walls  except 
a  laugh,  and  its  mirrors  to  reflect  each  thing  and  sign  except  a  smile. 

To  abandon  generalities,  however,  let  us  take  our  stand  upon  the 
stone  terrace  in  the  rear  of  the  Homburg  Casino,  and  observe. 

What  is  going  on  in  the  green  space  below  you  ?  Foot-ball ;  and  that 
accurately  dressed  dandy  has  inadroitly  "  slipped "  the  ball  on  to  the 
parasols  of  that  coterie  of  elderly  ladies  occupying  the  bench  near  the 
kiosk.  How  disgusted  they  look  ;  and  he,  the  sinner,  how  disconcerted  I 
The  ill-directed  ball  is  lost  among  the  mysteries  of  crinoline  and  muslin, 
and  will  not  stir  unless  the  ladies  do,  and  they  will  not.  Lavender  kid 
gloves  and  patent  leather  boots  for  football  I  Serve  you  right.  Sir  Dandy  1 
Ne  bougez  pas,  mes  dames  I 

And  who  have  we  here,  with  festooned  skirt,  displaying  a  hand- 
breadth  of  embroidered  whiteness  beneath,  and  a  foot  that  scarce  would 
crush  a  butterfly ;  and  one,  two — five  little  dogs — fluffiest  of  Maltese,  and 
puggiest  of  pugs  ?  That  group  of  pretty  children  is  more  charmed  with 
the  small  quadrupeds  than  their  mistress  with  the  toddling  bipeds.  Nay, 
madam,  there  was  no  need  to  call  your  curly  favourite  so  crossly  from  the 
child's  caress.  A  farthing  for  your  heart !  Fair  are  the  features  your 
lace  fall  shrouds,  graceful  and  womanly  your  step  and  bearing.  Pass  on  ; 
that  knot  of  mustachioed  men  yonder,  under  the  trees,  will  pat  your  pets 
imchidden. 

That  smoke  rising  among  the  branches  of  the  linden,  curling  away 
into  space,  is  only  tobacco-smoke  apparently ;  but  if  our  sight  could 
separate  the  visible  from  the  invisible,  we  should  behold  the  sigh  that 
escaped  with  that  puff  of  smoke.  Examine  the  smoker — a  man  of  thought 
originally,  if  physiognomy  be  not  an  utter  sham.  His  cold  eye  rests  on 
the  ball-players,  but  does  not  see  them ;  his  fingers  tap  the  bench,  in 
cadence  to  the  music,  but  he  does  not  hear  it ;  he  draws  a  ring  from  his 
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£ngCT  and  examines  it.  Then  he  rises,  and  nfler  walking  once  or  twice 
to  and  fro  before  the  bench  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  quits  tlie 
gardens  brisklj.  If  we  follow  we  shall  observe  him  disappear  in  a 
building  immediately  opposite  the  side  entrance  to  the  Cuaino,  on  the 
front  of  which  is  painted  in  large  characters  ^*  Mont  de  Pi^t^." 

Why  do  not  our  pawnbrokers  take  a  hint  from  their  Continental 
confraternity?  They  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  platter  at  all  events, 
by  assuming  a  name  suggestive  of  meekness  and  charity.  The  three  balls 
have  become  odious  :  a  picture  of  the  Good  Samaritan  might  be  recom> 
mended  in  its  stead.  Our  smoker  wears  gloves  when  he  leaves  the 
establishment,  thinking  every  one  would  notice  the  absence  of  the  diamond 
from  his  finger ;  his  coat,  too,  is  buttoned,  lest  spectators  should  observe 
where  his  watchguard  is  m>f,  and  guess  where  it  is. 

Now,  the  swinging  portals  of  the  Casino  give  him  admittance,  and  in 
an  hour,  perhaps,  he  will  resume  his  seat  on  the  bench  where  we  first 
saw  him,  listless  and  moody,  with  the  dark  ring  darker  round  his  eyes. 

These  desultory  and  unfiUed-in  outlines  might  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely from  the  twenty  thousand  strangers,  or  thereabout,  that  throng 
Homburg  during  the  summer  season,  but  they  are  figures  in  the  back- 
ground, and  no  more.  Taste  and  ingenuity  are  abundantly  evident  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  spacious  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  wherein, 
if  so  disposed,  you  may  find  the  "  Drink-halle."  Walks  serpentining 
through  fragrant  hedges  and  avenues;  green  lawns  inviting  trespassing 
feet  to  a  nearer  inspection  of  fiower-borders  gorgeous  with  many-coloured 
blossoms ;  elegantly  light  pavilions  draped  with  caressing  creepers,  form  a 
scene  fitly  peopled  by  the  well-dressed  crowds  who  lounge  away  the 
mornings  in  its  midst.  Take  one  good  look,  then,  at  the  landscape  far 
and  near,  and  own  it  beautiful ;  rich  in  the  distant  wooded  slopes  of 
variegated  greens — in  valleys  wherein  are  hamlets  half-hidden.  It  is  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  innocence.  Turn  now  and  see  the  beauty  of  human 
art,  and  the  allurements  of  what  is  exceedingly  like  vice.  Are  you 
wondering  to  see  that  company  of  men  issue  from  the  Casino,  shooting- 
coated,  gunned,  and  belted  ?  Marvel  no  more  ;  the  sporting  over  woods  and 
plains  belongs  to  Monsieur  Blanc  and  "  la  Direction."  So  you  may  weary 
out  your  legs  in  the  green  woods  by  day,  killing  hares  and  pheasants  fop 
the  restaurant,  if  you  will  rest  them  at  night  beneath  the  green-clothed 
tables.  Guns  and  dogs  too  are  at  the  disposal  of  who  will,  and  if  the 
former  burst  occasionally,  and  the  latter  have  but  hazy  notions  of  the 
distinction  between  rat  and  hare,  or  pheasant  and  hedge-sparrow,  these 
details  do  not  obtrude  themselves  in  the  paragraph  dedicated  to  the 
sporting  item  of  the  director's  programme. 

Let  us  enter.  The  gla«s-doora  by  which  we  ^mss  f?bm  the  terrace 
admit  to  the  concert-room.  Cool  is  the  marble-floor,  pleasant  the  wuUs  in 
tinted  arabesque,  on  which  fall  bright  rays  of  light  through  the  cupola 
abuve.  Would  you  rest  ?  soft  couches  fill  the  niches  in  the  walls.  Would 
you  read  ?  pass  through  that  door  to  the  right,  and  you  will  find  the  press 
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of  nil  the  world  ready  to  your  hand.  Look  around  you  and  ndmit  that 
the  stateliest  of  our  Pall  Mall  club-housca  scarce!}*  equals  this  unrivalled 
"  hell "  in  general  plan  or  detail  of  decoration.  There  Is  no  niggardl/ 
economy  of  space  about  those  noble  corridors  whose  Tnassive  colainns, 
ChcyHonaar'fl  chef  iVmunrj  may  f aid j  claim  to  be  the  best  bad  thing  of  the 
century.  Pace  the  front  corridor,  a  picmcnade  in  itselC — cool  in  numiner, 
HjD^reeably  warm  in  winter— erring,  if  at  all,  in  the  too-fragrant  exotica 
which  avenue  ita  lengths ;  and,  when  you  have  reached  iU  led  exireniity, 
there  arc  the  willing  doors  which  Bcarccly  necxl  a  push  to  give  you 
entnmce  to  the  rosms. 

Many  are  the  rooms  in  that  gigantic  swindle,  but  tliey  have  eiich  a 
namn,  while  those  shrink  from  baptism :  they  are  the  rooms,  Leave  the 
doors  closed,  there  are  more  outer  courts  of  the  temple  to  tread  ere  the 
iniquity  of  iniquities  be  entered.  lietrace  your  steps  to  the  other  end  of 
the  corridor.  If  a  cigar  tempts  you,  ask  a  liglit  of  the  smoker  yonder  in 
the  white  coat.  A  pleasant  face  under  his  white  hat,  eh?  Fair,  florid, 
bhie-cyedj  Saxon-looking.  English,  do  you  Ray  ?  not  a  bit  of  it;  German 
ns  the  Drachenfels,  and  deeper  than  the  Rhine  at  Bingen.  Measure  him 
from  his  well-made  boots  to  hiii  dulicately-colourcd  ncck^tie.  Is  tliero  ^ 
Romelhing  of  det;ign.  in  the  widely  thrown-back  coat  front?  The  waistcoat  ii 
ppotlesaly  white,  the  watch-guard  massive  and  the  dangling  pendants  bulky. 
Is  there  jmrpoae  in  the  ungloved  left  hand?  the  diamond  in  the  ring  has 
cerlainly  no  flaw.  Ilia  race  has  known  how  to  distinguish  pure  stones 
and  standard  gold  ever  since  it  spoiled  the  Kgyptians.  He  eyes  you  keenly 
—it  is  Ilia  business  to  scan  faces  and  fathom  pocket?^.  But  let  ub  be  just ; 
the  Homburg  banker  and  money-lender  lovea  gold  without  hating  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  if  he  has  many  acceptances  in  his  iron  chest,  he  has 
a  heart  in  his  own.  His  mania  is  to  collect  atitogmphfi  beneath  "Orders 
to  pay."  Do  you  suppose  he  does  not  know  that  you  had  a  chief  interest 
in  the  two  cargoes  of  cotton  the  lucky  Pursuivant  brought  safely  out 
of  Wilmington  last  year?  Pshaw,  my  dear  sir,  he  has  even  calculat&l 
your  profits,  and  is  now  calculating  on  your  losscs^at  roulette.  Well,  if 
llics  will  dash  into  webs,  spiders  must  cat  them  I 

Here  we  are  at  the  other  end.  Two  hundred  feet  of  tesselated  marble 
pavement  has  brought  ns  to  the  billiard- room.  Where  wili  you  equal  it  ? 
What  could  be  more  chastely  correct  tlian  the  tinting  of  ceiling  and  walls, 
or  more  original  ihan  the  inlaying  of  the  oaken  flooring?  The  tables  are 
models  of  canned  work,  the  cues  as  bright  as  the  marriage  of  roaewood  and 
mother-of-pearl  should  be,  Fingal  might  reflect  himself  in  those  mirrors 
from  crown  to  toe  without  stooping,  and  on  the  velvet  couches  a  Roberta 
might  lounge  and  watch  two  ignoranii  knock  the  baOs  about,  without 
lowing  liis  temper. 

Hard  by  we  have  t]ie  restaurant,  in  every  sense  a  banqneting-room. 
What  of  the  Maison  Dor^'e  or  the  Cafe  Kiche  after  this  LncuUusian  hall  ? 
Autumn's  self  might  have  snatched  his  grape-leaf  coronal  from  hia 
brow,  and  wreathed  it  round  that  pile  of  pictured  fruit — so  real,  so  ripe  it 
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looks,  BO  £peah  and  soft  the  vine  that  wantons  round  it  Those  flowers 
planted  on  the  ceiling  bj  the  clever  brush,  seem  about  to  drop  their  petals 
in  one*s  plate :  *'  Cotelette  auz  feuilles  de  rose  " — sprint  it,  Maitre  Cheret, 
in  your  "  Speisekarten." 

As  a  rule,  the  Germans  do  not  know  how  or  what  to  eat ;  their  diet  is 
onlj  fit  for  Germans ;  but  Chevefs  art  steers  a  nice  mean  between  all  the 
routes  of  cookery,  and  the  god  who  made  eating  pleasant  created  Cheret 
as  the  equipoise  to  hunger.  A  sandwich,  then,  of  brown  bread  and  p&t^  de 
foie  gras,  diluted  by  a  glass  of  Ch&teau  d'Yquem,  ere  we  pass  to  the  right 
wing  of  the  Casino.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Muses — a  theatre,  limited  in 
its  dimensions,  but  nearly  perfect  in  symmetry  and  arrangement.  A  good 
French  company  will  enable  you,  on  three  days  in  each  week,  to  persuade 
yourself  that  you  are  not  at  the  Fran9ais,  but  the  Vari^t^  or  the  Porte 
St.  Martin. 

So  long  as  the  multiplication  of  amusements  can  retain  those  who  hare 
the  money  to  pay  for  them  in  Homburg,  there  is  a  chance  of  the 
fascination  of  play  absorbing  the  hours  of  interval  between  pic-nics  and 
concerts,  balls  and  theatrical  representations.  The  "  Direction  ^*  base 
their  proceedings  upon  this  hypothesis ;  the  value  of  the  shares  proves 
how  solidly. 

Listen  to  the  music.  How  it  seems  to  filter  through  every  obstruction ! 
If  we  go  now  to  the  concert-room  we  shall  no  longer  find  a  vacant  seat. 
We  might,  as  we  look  into  it,  imagine*ihe- illustrated  page  of  Le  FolUt 
had  been  suddenly  vivified.  Such  natty  little  hats  and  loves  of  bonnets, 
adorned  by  faces  pretty  and  expressive  of  *'  expressionlessness."  Silks 
of  peach-blossom  hue  that  nothing  more  pro&ne  than  the  delicate  glove 
that  lifts  it  should  touch.  Butterflies  of  girls,  half  white,  half  rose  or 
blue  or  green,  sit  in  the  sunny  spots  as  butterflies  should.  Ah  me ! 
Maidens,  take  away  your  innocence.  And  you,  respectable  father  of 
a  &mily,  did  you  bring  your  four  bright  young  daughters  here  because 
your  Badekcr's  guide  told  you  that  an  evil  thing  flourished  ?  Will 
you  take  them  to  the  London  Casino,  or  the  Argyll  Booms  ?  or  is 
depravity  become  pure  because  it  is  in  Germany  ?  How  do  you  know, 
sir,  who  that  well-dressed  man  is,  that  you  allow  him  to  hold  your  pretty 
inexperienced  girl's  skein  of  silk  ?  Very  convenient  to  chat  with  some- 
body in  English,  and  he  seems  a  gentlemanlike  person.  Very  good  ! 
if  you  tcill  try  the  experiment  of  making  acquaintances  in  Homburg 
and  such  places,  try  it  in  your  own  person.  You  may  come  to  regret 
that  in  your  purse — a  grief  you  may  forget :  Homburg  has  led  to  others 
you  could  not. 

Now  let  the  sweeping  trains  of  silk  and  lace  dust  us  a  path — we 
will  follow.  Who  could  not  fix  the  habitat  of  that  bevy  of  showy  dames? 
the  merest  lounger  at  Tortoni's  must  get  the  type  so  stamped  into  his 
bnun  that  nothing  short  of  drowning  could  efface  it.  What  is  it  that 
separates  a  Parisian  woman  from  all  other  women  ?  giving  Mademoiselle 
Flore  of  the  Quartier  Br^  something  of  VersaiUes,   and   Madame  la 
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Duchessc  de  Piiraang  eomeiliiag  of  the  Quanitr  Bretia.  You  guess  where 
tliey  are  going  by  tliti  direction  they  tak^. 

But  we  must  not  talk  now,  or  wliisper  at  most.  Here,  tlie  croupiers 
Lave  tonguea,  llie  multitude  cars  only.  Respect  for  the  aanctity  of  gold  1 
the  offerings  of  cupidity  are  piled  on  its  altars,  and  from  some  handred« 
of  lunga  the  bated  breath  is  rising — a  fitting  incense.  How  the  feet 
siJ^  into  the  pile  of  the  rich  carpet  1  But  before  you  qiuirrel  with  the 
prolbfiioii  of  em^beliishment  about  jou,  examine  the  care  that,  has  been 
ittvished  on  it£  smalleBt  detail.  Every  cupid  in  those  frescoes  ia  a  study 
—every  tint  of  cloud  and  sea  an  artistic  contrast.  The  gilded  frames  are 
enormous,  but  the  mirroi-s  are  gigantic  :  &ee  how  laige  a  space  their  fields 
reilQCt,  Let  your  eyes  wander  over  the  enamelled  mouldings  and  along 
the  ivreaths  of  £owera,  amo^g  which  enough  of  gilt  is  dafihed  %o  make  one 
think  of  sunshine  in  a  garden.  Behold  those  silken  hangings  coquetdshly 
rtheved  by  laced  edges  droopiag  in  rich  cords  of  many-coloured  strands, 
and  those  crimson  velvet  couches  sedately  contrasting  with  buhl  and 
ormolu.    Verily,  great  is  the  mystery  of  upholstery  I 

We  are  in  the  principal  saloon;  it  is  about  one  hundred  feet  by  forty, 
and  its  two  or  three  hundred  occupants  ai*e  divided  into  two  groape^ 
hiding  the  centres  to  which  they  gravitate.  Approach  and  you  wiU  seo 
in  tlie  mid;^t  of  Uiis  first  crowd  a  green- clothed  board,  not  unlike  a  billiard* 
table  witliout  cushions,  spaced  by  coloured  lines — it  h  the  Trente  et 
Quarante  table. 

The  individuals  occupying  raised  seatti  on  either  side  of  the  board, 
and  supported  right  and  left  by  another  holding  a  short  wooden  rake,  are 
the  bankers  and  croupiers.  In  the  centre  of  the  table,  equidh^tant  fjxiia 
the  respective  trios,  observe  "  the  bank."  The  amount  displayed  in  coia 
and  notes  rises  perhaps  to  a  hundred  thousand  fraucs;  allowing  as  much 
more  to  be  apportioned  to  eacli  of  the  otlier  three  Ubles,  it  gives  a  tinited 
capital  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds — a  very  tall  caudle  too,  to  attract 
moths.  The  rouleaux  of  gold  coin  are  neatly  piled  p}'ramidaliy  as  a 
centre,  from  which  radiate  star-Iike  lines  of  iive-iiranc  pieces,  thalers,  aud 
florins,  ready  to  the  "  banker^s  **  hand. 

The  bank  divides  the  table  into  halves,  each  of  which  is  a  copy  of  the 
other.  A  squaie  space  defined  by  red  lines  in  the  middle,  a  triangle  at 
the  head  where  sits  a  single  croupier,  and  on  either  border  a  diamond,  the 
one  red,  the  other  green  like  the  cloth.  .You  notice  coin  in  various  sums 
lying  irregularly  within  the  sections  of  the  table.  That  inside  the  square 
is  staked  on  couleur,  within  the  triangle  on  inverse  ;  that  near  the  red 
diamond  is  on  la  rouge,  all  near  the  green  diamond  on  le  noir. 

The  croupier,  with  playing-cards  in  his  hand,  is  calling  the  gime ; 
it  is  very  simple.  He  turns,  face  uppermoit,  from  the  pack,  card  after 
card,  until  the  number  of  the  pips  has  passed  thirty  (trente) — ^the  cards 
having  their  numerical  value  from  one  to  ten,  and  each  pvctui"e*card 
counting  as  ten  likewise.  He  then  stops  and  declares  the  sum  total  of  the 
first  line  of  cards  —  it  is  the  declaration  for  le  noir.      Kecommencingi 
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lie  turns  a  second  line  of  cards  from  the  pack,  until  theif  value  reaches  or 
passes  thirty,  when  he  again  stops  and  calls  their  sum  total — it  is  the 
declaration  for  la  rouge.     The  least  in  number  wins. 

Thus  the  numbers  always  range  between  thirty  and  forty,  hence  the 
name  Trente  ct  Quarante.  If  you  had  staked  on  the  noir,  and  the 
cards  first  turned  formed  in  the  aggregate  the  number  thirty-three, 
while  those  turned  in  the  second  instance  rose  to  thirty-four,  you  would 
win,  because  the  cards  first  turned  always  form  the  number  for  the  noir, 
and  thirty-three  is  less  than  thirty-four.  Again,  if  the  first  card  of  the 
first  series  be  red,  a  heart  or  diamond,  and  the  last  of  the  last  series  also 
red,  couleur  wins  and  inverse  loses,  because  there  is  coincidence  of 
colour;  but  if  the  first  card  be  red  and  the  last  black,  or  vice  versd, 
inverse  wins  and  couleur  loses,  because  there  is  divergence  of  colour. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  stake  upon  any  one  or  two  of  the  four  places — 
rouge,  noir,  couleur,  inverse. 

Should  the  cards  when  turned  present  in  each  series  a  corresponding 
number,  what  is  called  a  re/ait  takes  place.  When  the  first  turned  card 
of  the  corresponding  series  is  red,  refait  signifies  that  the  deal  counts  for 
nothing;  but  when  the  first  card  is  black,  color  ne/asiuSj  your  stake  is  put 
in  prison  on  the  line  that  bounds  the  place  whereon  you  staked,  and  if 
that  place  wins,  you  recover  possession  of  your  stake,  but  nothing  more. 
Thus  in  each  such  instance  the  bank  pla3r8  for  your  money  without  the 
possibility  of  losing  its  own.  The  refait  is  then  the  odds  in  favour  of  the 
bank,  and  as  it  firequently  occurs  there  is  no  need  for  the  cheating 
such  as  is  oflen  groundlessly  attributed  to  the  establishment.  To  cheat 
outside  of  the  rules  would  be  to  kill  the  goose  outright.  Watch  the 
banker's  face  while  he  fiilfils  his  ofiice.  Note  how  the  one-expressioned 
eyes  follow  their  changeless  orbit,  and  the  one-expressioned  voice  intones 
the  weary  monotone — ^the  croupier's  shibboleth.  "  Faites  vos  jeuz,  mes- 
sieurs— vos  jeux  sont  fiiits  ?  rien  ne  va  plus  ! "  The  class  is  typified  in 
him.  Watchful,  patient,  civil,  hard  as  the  bright  counters  that  habit 
has  converted  this  money  to,  to  them,  they  lead  their  life  of  dreariness, 
and  pass  away,  nobody  missing,  nobody  regretting  them. 

The  players  in  the  first  rank  occupy  chairs;  the  outsiders  stand. 
Where  shall  we  select  a  subject  for  observation?  There  is  one — the 
young  man  with  a  broad  coarse  face,  eyes  too  close  together,  lips  too 
wide  apart,  sensual  and  imbecile  at  once.  Mind  seems^to  have  feared  lest 
conduct  like  his  should  be  attributed  to  her,  and  to  have  stamped  the 
declaration  of  her  absence  on  his  face.  The  ancient  patrimony  squandered 
leaves  him  the  ancient  name  to  drag  dishonoured  through  the  court  of 
bankruptcy.  The  next  fiice  tells  a  difierent  tale — a  good  face  learning 
bad  expressions.  The  smooth  brow  wrinkling  in  a  frown,  the  shapely 
mouth  losing  its  lines  of  softness,  and  the  pained  eyes  forgetfiil  of  their 
kindly  look.  A  short  week  ago  he  played  his  maiden  stake :  it  was  as 
much  a  portion  of  his  programme  as  to  climb  the  Jungfran,  or  see  the 
Stdltzen&ls.     He  phiyed  to  lose  and  won;  since  then  he  has  played  to 
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win  and  lost^and  now  he  sits  bewildered,  fearing  alike  "  to  bear  those 
ilia  lie  lia»j  or  fly  to  otbera  that  he  knows  not  of."  Close  by,  is  oae  who 
comes  from  Australia — a  man  of  many  speculatlonfi  and  fortunate  in  all. 
Conntlesa  herds  peopled  bis  vast  *'  runs,"  and  multiplied  like  the  patriarcb's 
in  Padan-jiVram.  When  sheep  and  oxen  lost  their  worth  aa  such,  tallow 
took  the  form  of  wealth  and  slipped  into  big  coiFers.  When  earth  gave 
forth  her  secretj  and  the  startled  colony  went  mad  on  gold,  he  dealt  in 
that  imtil  his  name  became  tbe  Bjraonym  of  luck.  Now  he  sits  the  cool- 
headed  speculator,  shrewdly  conscious  that  the  present  speculation  is  a 
fibam,  yet  unconvinced  that  there  is  not  in  its  constitution  some  flaw 
through  which  his  coacb-and-four  of  luck  may  be  driven.  Ilabit  of  rapid 
thought  and  practice  of  fielf-reliance  are  shown  in  his  look  and  gestures, 
and  the  homely  ill-cut  clothes  be  wears  are  borne  with  the  ease  of  on© 
whom  success  bas  rendered  independent  of  appearances. 

Some  cards  whereon  the  game  is  pricked  by  pin-holes,  and  an  open 
memorandum-book  whose  page  shows  columns  of  pencilled  figures,  He 
before  him,  ramparted  by  piles  of  double  Fredericks  d*or.  He  seldom 
stakes,  but,  as  eacb  "  coup "  is  called,  perforates  the  card  witli  bis  pin 
beneath  tbe  "  R  "  for  **  rouge  "  or  "  N  "  for  "  noir,"  according  as  eacb 
wins.  Careful  never  to  miss  the  call,  be  still  finds  time  to  watch  tbe 
iluctuationa  of  a  neighbour's  fortune,  or  take  a  lesson  in  human  nature 
from  the  countenances  round  him,  in  his  quick,  brief  mode  of  gathering 
conoluaions. 

That  old  woman  nest  to  Mm  has  fixed  his  attention,  as  in  querulous 
tones  she  addresses  the  grey-haired  attendant  at  her  side.  False  hair, 
ialso  teeth,  false  bloom,  false  everything.  Widow  of  a  subtle  statesman 
whom  Europe  honoured,  she  peers  through  her  artificial  curls  at  tbe  gold 

she  Btakea  upon  the  board  that  earns  it  her  •  for  Countess holds  it 

no  disgrace  to  owe  her  revenues  to  shares  in  the  Casino.  Hear  how 
she  rates  her  poor  old  servant  because  the  rouge  whereon  he  staked  by 
her  direction,  lost.  Her  shrivelled  fingers,  glittering  wth  gems,  strive  to 
supply  tbe  pkce  of  fkilmg  sight  by  feeimg  for  her  gold.  At  tim^,  they 
come  in  contact  with  another  player's  stake,  and,  on  learning  her  mistake, 
the  courtliness  of  manner  that  neither  age  nor  avarice  can  spoil,  dignifies 
the  prompt  apology ;  followed,  however,  by  as  prompt  abuse  of  her 
attendant.  Forty  years  and  more,  she  says,  she  has  played  where  she 
sits,  and  she  hopes  to  die  there. 

The  Aiistraban  stakes  at  last*  Six  times  noir  has  won  in  suc- 
cession ;  the  ralvcs  have  collected  and  distributed  the  coin  from  the  last 
coup,  then  sounds  the  banker's  voice :  "  Faites  voa  jeux,  messieurs !  " 
Tbe  Australian,  catching  his  eye,  touches  the  red  diamond  with  his  pencil, 
and  declares,  "  Cent  Fredericks  1  "  "  Cent  Fredericks  a  la  ronge  ?  C'est 
bien,  moDsicur ; "  then,  after  looking  round  the  table,  the  banker  adds, 
**  Vos  jeux  fiont  iaita,  messicura  ?  rien  ne  va  plus  1 "  The  cards  fly  from 
his  rapid  fingers,  and  the  declaration  of  their  value  fi"om  bis  fluent  tongue: 
♦*Neuf,  seize,  dix-neuf,  vingt-aept,  treute-ciwq,     Dix,  vingt,  vingt-troisii 
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Tiogt-neuf,  trente-deux.  Rouge  gagne  et  couleur  perd  1  The  croupier 
now  thrusts  with  his  rake  «a  rouleau  of  filly  double  Fredericks  to  the 
rouge,  and  as  he  withdraws  his  arm  rakes  in  whatever  stakes  lie  on 
couleur.  Our  Australian  does  not  withdraw  the  rouleau  ;  he  enters  the 
usual  memorandum  in  his  book,  perforates  his  card  beneath  the  "R/* 
and  scarcely  looking  up,  declares — "Deux  cent  Fredericks."  "Deur 
cent  Fredericks  &  la  rouge,"  repeats  the  banker,  imperturbably.  Once 
more  the  game  proceeds  with  the  result — "  Rouge  gagne  et  couleur  I " 
Two  more  rouleaux  irom  the  bank  swell  the  Australian's  stake.  '  The 
countess  in  feeling  about  upsets  one  of  the  piles  of  gold  in  front  of  him. 
"  O  mon  Dieu,  monsieur,  qu'est  ce  que  je  yiens  de  &ire?  pardonnez-moi, 
je  Tous  en  prie.  Mais,  Antoine,  vous  ^tes  vraiment  insupportable ;  yous 
n'Stes  bon  qn'k  manger  des  pommes  et  k  baigner  mes  chiens.  YoUk 
encore  une  maladresse  que  yous  me  faites  faire.  Mille  pardons,  monsieury 
je  vous  supplie  I  " 

Long  before  the  old  lady  has  finished  speaking  the  Australian  has 
re-made  the  pile  of  gold,  and  with  a  smile  that  partakes  as  much  of  pity 
as  good-nature,  is  entering  the  game  in  his  book.  "  Tout  k  la  masse, 
monsieur  ?  "  inquires  the  banker,  with  his  finger  on  the  cards.  Our  player 
nods.  "  Quatre  cent  Fredericks  k  la  rouge — ^rien  ne  va  plus  I  Deuz, 
huit,  douze,  vingt-deux,  vingt-huit,  trente-sept — "  That  looks  like 
winning  for  the  rouge.  "  Quatre,  douze,  dix-sept,  dix-neuf,  vingt- 
neuf,  trente-huit — "  No  I  by  the  fickle  goddess !  "  Noir  gagne  et 
couleur !  *'  The  Australian  does  not  even  cast  a  look  at  the  rouleaux 
as  they  are  raked  into  the  bank.  Not  so  the  player  with  the  handsome 
face  and  troubled  look  ;  his  knees  tremble  convulsively  beneath  the 
table — he  too  had  staked  on  la  rouge.  The  first  will  return  to  his 
hotel  and  eat  his  filet  de  boeuf  k  la  maitre  d'h6tel  with  appetite  that  no 
loss  he  will  incur  can  impair ;  the  last  will  lie  with  the  moonlight  on  his 
colder  face  in  an  avenue  of  the  woods,  where  the  Jager  will  find  him, 
pistol  in  hand.  "  La  Direction  "  will  bury  him  and  pay  his  hotel  bill  if 
need  be.  They  would  even,  had  he  asked  it,  have  given  him  the  means  to 
go  to  the  next  duchy  to  destroy  himself ;  but  as  it  has  happened  here  it 
cannot  be  helped.  ''  Faites  vos  jeux,  messieurs  1 "  The  average  of  suicides 
enters  into  the  statistics  of  the  gambling  establishments.  Last  year  they 
were  rather  in  excess  of  others,  and  rose,  it  is  stated,  to  twenty-two  cases. 

Have  you  seen  enough  of  the  game  ?  Let  us  wander  on.  There  is 
the  English  chaplain — unobtrusive  and  obliging  to  every  one.  His  lines 
are  cast  in  unpleasant  places ;  frothy-mouthed  bigots  "  spread  phosphorus 
of  zeal  on  scraps  of  fustian,"  and  tease  his  life  out  The  school  of  men 
who  vex  *'  the  House  "  with  biennial  motions  to  bring  in  bills  to  reform 
the  Liturgy,  would  have  him  enter  Hammonds  temple  as  The  Great 
Example  did  of  old  the  Jewish  one,  to  overturn  the  table  of  the  money- 
changers, and  withdraw  their  subscriptions  from  the  church-fund  because 
the  pastor  will  not  preach  a  gospel  of  damnation.  Some  good  motive  must 
exist  for  his  presence  in  this  unhallowed  place.    He  cannot  distinguish 
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who  greets  him,  for  his  sight  ia  very  dim  ;  look  at  the  ill-tied  cravat  and 
rebellious  collar,  and  coat  buttoned  all  &wry  ;  Jiis  gloves,  too,  are  not  fellows 
— one  is  black,  one  green.  He  sees  none  oi'  these  ahortcoininga,  and  who 
knows  him  would  have  a  waspish  tongue  indeed,  to  speak  unkindly  of  them. 

The  Jews  abound  here.  Splendid  heads  have  some  of  them;  but 
Bome  of  them  look  very  evil^  too  ;  hungry,  furtive,  and  unclean.  A 
German  Jew  ie  the  pariah  of  the  race,  and  Horn  burg  ia  Ma  paradise. 
Hei-e  is  one  be&re  ue,  silting  at  the  cjomer  of  this  second  table  with 
aeveral  piles  of  diver  coin  and  a  few  gold  pieces  before  him.  His  face 
inakea  one  think  of  Judas  and  the  thirty  drachma? ;  the  woolly  hair, 
grizzling  at  the  templcsj  pcaka  down  over  the  low  foreliead,  a  ridge  of 
which  sustaujs  the  straight  black  eyebrows ;  the  long,  glittering  tawny 
brown  eyes  seem  to  expreis  a  longing  to  break  all  the  commandmeata  at 
once  ;  his  unwashed  fingers  wander  from  the  double  to  the  single  (lorins 
as  ii"  the  desire  to  gain  two  conflicted  with  the  wish  to  risk  but  one.  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  we  owe  Mm  no  pound  of  flesh. 

The  game,  you  see,  is  no  longer  Trente  et  Quarante  ;  there  is  more  iM>iie 
and  bustle.  This  is  the  roulette  table.  The  machine  comprises  a  fixed 
snnken  basin,  channelled  mid-way  down  with  a  groove  in  which  the  ball 
TOQB,  The  bottom  of  the  tjasin  is  separate  from  the  sides,  and  revolves  at 
the  motion  imparted  by  the  croupier  when  he  tuma  the  lever  fixed  in 
its  centre*  This  portion  of  tlie  machine  is  divided  into  thirty-seven  small 
compartments,  alternately  red  and  black,  and  numbered  from  asero  to 
ihirly-six. 

When  the  game  begins,  the  croupier  tuma  the  lever  smartly,  and 
thus  sends  the  ball  flpinmng  round  in  the  groove  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  numbers  revolve.  Presently  the  bull,  losing  the 
momentum  required  to  keep  it  in  the  groove,  drops  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  machine,  which  retains  its  rotatory  motion  lor  a  longer  period* 
Here  it  is  hustled  and  jumped  about  against  the  divisions  separating  the 
figures,  until,  finally,  it  lights  in  the  numbered  space  between  some  two 
of  them,  which  decides  tlie  result  of  the  coup.  Observe  that  each  half  of 
the  table  presents,  lirstly,  three  columns  of  twelve  Jigures  each,  coinciding 
with  those  in  the  basin,  but  iiK^Dted.  in  squares  like  those  of  a  chess-board, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  aequenoe  runs  horizontally  across  the  three 
columns,  not  longitudinally  down  their  length.  The  zero  occupies  a  space 
by  itself  at  the  head  of  the  colunm ;  secondly,  right  and  lell  of  the 
nttmbei's,  a  lined  space  divided  into  three  sections;  those  to  the  right 
presenting  respectively  a  red  diamond  (rouge),  then  the  word  pair, 
further  on  the  word  passe,  and,  in  the  corresponding  sections  in  the  lined 
■pace  on  the  oppotute  side  of  the  table,  a  green  diamond,  noir,  and  the 
words  impair  and  manque;  thirdly,  at  the  etid  of  tlie  table  farthest 
removed  from  the  machine,  anotlier  lined  ypace  a  few  inches  in  breadth, 
subdivided  at  its  right  and  lell.  extremities  into  tliree  small  squares. 

Such  ia  the  roulette  table.  The  choice  of  chances  is  varied-  You 
can  play  on  any  one  or  any  quantity  of  the  numbers  by  placing  a  stake 
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on  each  of  those  you  back,  and  if  among  your  choice  there  should  happen 
to  be  the  corresponding  number  to  that  into  whicli  the  ball  fulls,  you 
become  entitled  to  thirty-five  times  the  amount  of  the  stake  upon  it.  Or 
you  may  play  a  single  stake  upon  any  two  contiguous  figures  by  placing 
it  on  the  line  separating  the  one  from  the  other.  In  tlie  event  of  cither 
coming  up  you  are  entitled  to  sixteen  times  the  amount  of  your  stake. 
Or  upon  any  four,  by  covering  the  point  a*  which  two  lines  cross  in  the 
body  of  the  columns,  by  which  means  the  coin  touches  the  corners  of  four 
adjacent  squares.*  Success  entitles  to  eight  times  the  stake.  Or  upon 
any  sequence  of  three  by  placing  a  coin  upon  the  boundary  line  in  front 
of  the  sequence  you  select.  Or  sequence  of  six  by  allowing  tlie  coin  to 
touch  the  boundary  as  well  a.g  the  dividing  line  between  two  sequences. 
To  make  the  meaning  plainer  :  you  see  that  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  form  the 
first  scries  heading  their  respective  columns  divided  by  a  horizontal  line 
from  4,  5,  6,  which  follow  in  the  second  rank.  To  stake  on  the  first 
sequence  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  a  coin  so  that  one  half  of  it  lay 
inside  the  square  occupied  by  the  1  or  the  3,  and  the  other  half  outside 
the  line  defining  the  space  allotted  to  the  numbers.  To  retain  the  sequence 
of  six,  while  half  the  coin  must  still  be  outside  the  boundary  line,  the 
other  must  cover  the  point  of  contact  of  this  last  with  the  line  separating 
1,  2,  3,  from  4,  5,  6.  A  successful  coup  on  the  sequence  of  three 
entitles  to  eight,  on  the  sequence  of  six  to  five  times  the  amount  staked. 

The  three  smaller  squares  at  the  end  of  the  table  are  termed  severally 
the  places  of  "  Le  premier  douze,"  "  Le  douze  du  milieu,"  and  "  Le  douze 
dernier."  By  placing  a  stake  in  the  first  you  back  the  twelve  numbers 
from  one  to  twelve  inclusive,  the  second  represents  those  from  thirteen  to 
twenty-four,  the  third,  the  remaining  twelve  numbers  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-six.  Should  any  one  of  the  numbers  in  the  douze  you  play 
upon,  win,  you  become  entitled  to  twice  the  amount  of  your  stake.  You 
may,  if  you  prefer  it,  back  any  one  of  the  longitudinal  columns  of  twelve 
figures — the  result  of  success  is  the  same. 

The  compartments  in  the  machine  being  alternately  red  and  black, 
explain  tlie  significancy  of  the  red  and  green  diamonds. 

Pair  (even)  wins  when  the  number  declared  is  even. 

Impair  (odd)  when  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Passe  (to  pass)  is  successlul  when  the  declared  number  is  included  in 
the  last  half  of  the  numbers,  and  has  passed  the  middle  number  eighteen. 

Manque  (to  miss)  when  it  falls  short  of,  or  only  attains  to  the  middle 
number.  Whenever  zero  is  declared,  the  bank  takes  every  stake  on  all 
the  numbers  except  it;  but  those  on  the  colours  and  on  pair,  impair, 
posse,  and  manque,  are  placed  in  prison,  and  played  for  in  the  siime 
way  as  when  a  refait  occurs  at  Trente  et  Quarante,  and  with  results 
as  little  remunerative  to  the  player. 

Now,  watch  the  game  in  operation  ;  it  sounds  a  more  complex  affair 
than  it  is.  Look  at  that  tall  man  with  the  heavy  bushy  moustaclic,  who 
has  jufit  tossed  a  gold  piece  on  the  numbers,  seemingly  indifferent  w 
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which  it  lights  on.  The  croupier  bows,  and  indicating  12  with  the  end  of 
liis  rake,  inquires  by  the  gesture  if  that  be  where  the  money  is  to  be  slaked. 
The  pkyer'a  countenance  is  not  a  common  one,  neither  German,  English, 
nor  French  in  type — a  bold  manly  face  too — thought,  obatinacy,  and 
resolution  about  it.  He  does  not  look  a  communicative  man,  nor  of  those 
one  would  ask  to  pass  tlie  salt,  or  give  a  light  for  a  cigar.  There 
goes  the  machine.  The  keen  eyes  of  banker  and  croupiers  are  on  every 
square  inch  of  the  table  to  ace  that  no  stake  is  placed  or  altered  when  the 
ball  falla.  Sol  did  you  not  hear  it  drop?  **  Rien  ne  va  plus.  Trente- 
deux,  rouge,  pair,  et  passe !  "     Such  is  the  banker^s  declaration. 

With  a  half  smile  the  tall  loser  of  the  gold  piece  turns  away,  his  eye- 
browR  lifting  slightly  as  he  encounters  the  gJance  of  two  gentlemen,  who 
fitanding  behind  him  move  aside  to  let  him  pass^  and  follow  him  at  a  short 
distance  as  he  moves  towards  the  doors.  His  gold  piece  is  tossed  in 
among  the  rest ;  to*mon"ow  it  will  be  no  longer  recognizable.  The  hand 
that  staked  it  can  do  much,  but  cannot  make  ihe  double  Frederick  worth 
more  than  twenty  ilorins,  although  it  belongs  to  ^Vlexander,  Emperor  of 
All  the  Ruasias. 

Is  it  Humboldt,  in  his  Cosmos,  who  says  that  every  separate  atom 
possesses  in  itself  all  the  natural  properties  and  forces  of  this  agglomeration 
of  atoms  on  which  man  sells  and  buys,  marries,  and  makes  his  last  will 
and  testament?  TFell,  Hombuig  is  no  more  than  an  atom.  A  particle 
cohering  to  the  totality  of  the  great  human  system  by  the  central  attrac- 
tion of  civilization,  exactly  as  a  grain  of  sand  gravitate.^  to  the  carth^s 
centre.  And  just  as  mites  betray  their  existence,  with  all  its  fit  con- 
ditions, upon  the  groin  of  sand,  so  is  human  society  in  all  its  phases,  and 
under  all  its  aspects,  visible  on  the  larger  atom — Homburg.  The  evil 
aspects  predominate  ;  but  so  they  would  everywhere,  if  mortal  intel- 
ligence could  take  cDgnizance  of  the  doings  and  seemings  of  the  whole 
human  luraily.  Homburg  is  a  microcosm ;  Gulliver  could  see  a  vast  deal 
more  in  Lilliput  than  he  could  in  Brobdingnag. 

Turn  your  eyes  upon  that  group  of  people  pressed  one  against  tlie 
other  to  watcli  those  two  Frenchmen  who  are  playing  in  concert  at  the 
roulette  table.  By  the  way,  one  of  the  players  is  he  who  was  condemned 
the  otlier  day  par  contumace^  as  the  absolutist  tribun.ils  in  France  call  it, 
to  several  years'  penal  servitude  foT  the  mo^nt  flagitious  cheating  at  the 
Paris  clubs.  Well,  within  that  group  are  to  be  found  representativeB 
of  most  of  the  classes  into  which  nature,  employment,  or  necessity  has 
forced  the  ilood  of  humanity  to  diverge.  Can  you  recognize  any  of 
the  spectators?  No.  You  ate  that  liitle  man,  m  short  that  even  on 
tiptoe  he  can  scarcely  look  over  the  shoulders  of  those  in  front — he 
with  the  green  ribbon  in  his  button-hole.  A  beholder  cannot  remember 
what  his  face  is  like,  because  it  ia  so  difficult  to  get  beyond  his  eyes. 
What  a  glance  there  is  in  those  deep  dark  optics  ;  how  unwinkingly  they 
meet  one — the  windows  of  bis  bniin  whence  his  thought  looks  out :  he 
is  one  of  the  great  clocks  of  finance ;  when  he  strikes  the  money-mongera 
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set  their  watches  by  him.  He  is  great  on  the  Danube — ^vast  at  Vienna, 
and  has  solved  the  problem  of  extracting  riches  from  poverty — efUendu^ 
that  of  the  Austrian  exchequer.  The  man  whose  broad  shoulders 
intercept  his  view  spends  a  fortune  in  advertising  a  quack  medicine  ;  the 
advertisement  sheet  of  every  newspaper  in  Great  Britain  undergoes  a 
course  6f  his  pills.  Near  him  again,  is  an  oddity ;  the  old,  old  man  in 
the  brown  coat  with  a  cape  to  it.  He  was  at  the  duchess's  ball  at  Brussels 
on  that  memorable  summer  night  in  — 15.  The  British  treasury  has  paid 
him  half-pay  for  fifty  years,  which  he  has  regularly  lost  at  roulette  ;  he 
spends  his  life  in  compiling  systems  of  play,  in  the  belief  that  the  bank 
is  to  be  broken  by  arithmetic. 

What  a  lovely  face  I — that  girFs  who  has  just  handed  a  florin  to  the 
croupier  to  stake  for  her.  Where  are  we  to  find  the  Tblue  with  which 
her  eyes  are  painted  ?  So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  innocent ;  for  crime 
itself  would  be  found  not  guilty  if  detected  in  such  guise.     Mercy  upon 

us,  what  a  sham  the  world  is.     She  is  Fraulein ,  la  sylphide  dea 

syiphides  of  the  ballet  at  Berlin,  and  that  gentleman  who  has  just 
arrested  her  hand  in  the  act  of  passing  another  stake  to  the  croupier  is 
the  Herzog  von ,  her  protector. 

The  embryo  Redpaths  and  Robsons  of  society  are  there  too,  looking 
with  sickening  heart  at  the  rake  of  the  croupier,  pitilessly  overtaking 
the  gold  diverted  from  its  legitimate  destination,  and  feeling  the  damp 
shade  of  the  prison  creeping  over  the  glittering  saloons — the  "coming 
event  casting  its  shadow  before." 

Certainly  it  was  not  philanthropy  which  built  the  Casino  in  Hom- 
burg.  The  town  itself  possesses  neither  attraction  nor  interest.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  charming,  but  far  less  so  than  the  Valley  of  the  Lahn,  or  the 
banks  of  the  Neckar,  and  would  not  attract  or  retain  the  crowd  of  strangers 
that  resorts  to  it  but  for  the  lure  of  the  Casino.  Of  course  it  will  be 
advanced  by  its  defenders,  that  the  benefit  the  town  derives  from  the 
influx  of  visitors  is  at  once  the  motive  and  justification  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  that  the  insignificancy  of  the  town,  apart  from  it,  adds  cogency 
to  the  justification.  The  objections  that  suggest  themselves  to  tliis  theory 
are,  the  manifest  incongruity  of  subsidizing  the  sovereign  of  a  state  enor- 
mously for  permission  to  improve  his  dominions  ;  the  stringent  municipal 
regulations,  prohibiting  all  participation  of  the  subjects  of  the  Landgrave 
in  the  pursuits  of  the  Casino,  and  the  oft-recurring  enactments  by 
which  the  government  finds  it  necessary  to  exercise  pressure  on  the 
Direction,  to  wring  from  them  their  unwilling  contributions  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  town. 

Homburg  proper  benefits  but  in  an  infinitesimal  degree  from  the 
toleration  extended  to  legalized  robbery.  The  hotel-keepers  (and  Hom- 
burg, like  Ems  in  Nassau,  and  Interlaken  in  Switzerland,  is  little  more 
than  an  assemblage  of  hotels,)  arc  almost  without  exception  strangers 
who  transfer  from  the  scene  of  their  accumulation  the  fortunes  made  there. 
The  "  Direction ''  is  foreign  in  all  its  elements,  and  if  we  except  a  few 
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Jew  money-leiiders  (by  courtesy  hankers)  wlio,  for  the  most  part,  keep 
branched!  of  otlier  establish  men  ts — these  are  tlie  only  communities  who 
profit  by  the  existing  state  of  things. 

The  outward  and  visible  attractions  of  the  Casino  arc  no  offered 
that  any  mere  pleasure-seeker  may  readily  be  misled  into  the  belief  that 
Homburg  is  but  a  German  Cheltenham  improred  upon  by  the  liberality  of 
its  organizer B.  Gratuitous  aniUBementd  in  a  laimptnons  edifice  create  s 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  promoters,  which,  in  an  uninitiated  person,  inspire* 
something  akin  to  giatitude.  No  sort  of  pressure  is  exercisod  to  exact 
eompensation  trom  the  amused  by  attendance  at  the  gambling-tables. 
Curiosity  and  covetoiisness  are  the  allies  the  Direction  counts  upon  to 
serve  their  turn.  The  balls,  sporting,  concerts,  theatre,  races,  &c.  are  the 
confection,  les  salons  the  gniin  of  8U*}'chnine  it  ovwlaya. 

The  imposture  practised  under  the  title  Trente  et  Quarante  and 
Koulettc  is  so  patent  that  the  signalizing  of  a  few  fiicts  will  render  it 
clear  to  the  most  careless  attention.  It  is  not  here  intended  to  convey  the 
impreodon  that  individuals  have  never  risen  from  the  tables  with 
money  won;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  raiud  that  the  money  is  not 
"won  from  the  bank,  but  frnm  other  individuals  who  are  losers  as 
a  necessary  corollary  to  the  first  individual's  being  a  winner.  Every 
player  at  either  of  the  games  established  in  the  Hombui-g  salons^ 
is  betting  odds  on  an  even  event.  The  establishment  of  a  maxi' 
mum  stake  which  a  player  cannot  exceed,  precludes  the  neutraliBation 
of  the  odds  zero  creates  in  favour  of  the  bank.  Were  it  possible  to 
double  the  stake  after  each  loss  until  the  fluctuations  of  the  game  brought 
round  the  player's  turn  for  fiuccesa,  capital  would  always  coimterbolance 
2ern,  but  your  power  of  striking  being  limitedj  added  to  the  fact  that 
at  roulette  the  chances  are  thirty-seven  to  one  against  tvery  single 
number  on  the  table,  two  to  one  against  every  douze,  and  that  the 
apparently  even  betting  on  the  rouge  or  noir,  pair  or  impair,  passe  or 
manque,  ia  enormously  modified  against  the  player  by  the  zero;  it 
becomes  evident  that  to  sustain  the  hypothesis  of  a  pt^ssibility  of  winning 
at  the  game  is  to  maintain  that  abnormal  conditions  arc  the  rule,  and 
normal  the  exception.  At  Trente  ct  Quarante  the  events  betted  upon 
are,  in  their  essence,  even,  but  the  refait  gives  the  bank  the  certainty  of 
winning  without  the  possibility  of  loss ;  for  inasmuch  as,  of  the  four 
denominations  or  chances,  ttro  must  lose,  whenever  a  rcfait  takes  plaoe» 
the  two  losing  chances  pay  the  bank,  while  the  two  tiiat  win  merely 
regain  their  own  stakes. 

Homburg,  then,  possesses  interesting  features  of  its  o^^m  :  it  off*era  the 
spectacle  of  the  mine  of  weakness  being  sagaciously  worked  by  avarice, 
and  so  we  may  dif»miss  the  subject,  with  the  brief  verdict : — *'  Players 
deserve  to  lose — but  the  bank  does  not  deserve  to  win  !  " 

The  aerial  machine  is  once  more  spreading  its  wings.  Lady  of  the  dogs^ 
Sir  Dandy  of  the  football)  miserable  pawner  of  the  diamond,  iarewell ) 
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We  have  heard  many  stories  of  ingenious  rogues  in  this  country — of 
highwaymen  whose  horses  had  been  shod  the  wrong  way,  so  that  they  were 
believed  to  have  taken  a  course  directly  opposed  to  that  by  which  they 
really  went ;  of  pickpockets  inventing  instruments  so  ingenious,  that  they 
not  only  carried  off  from  th6  makers  all  that  was  paid  for  the  machine,  but 
a  great  deal  thereto  in  addition ;  of  women  in  omnibuses  with  false  glove- 
covered  palms  resting  quietly  on  their  knees,  while  the  nimble  fingers  of 
the  real  lianda  were  busied  in  levying  contributions  from  the  pockets  of 
their  fellow-passengers  to  the  right  and  the  left.  But  inventive  and 
amusing  among  ourselves  as  are  the  displays  of  the  multitudinous  varieties 
of  freebooters,  sharpers,  swindlers,  cutpurses,  footpads,  and  all  the  race, 
which,  according  to  the  record  of  the  young  practitioner  of  the  Old  Bailey, 

Frigs  what  isn't  hia'n 

An'  ven  they're  cocht,  is  put  in  pris'n, 

some  of  the  acts  of  the  Chinese  performers  may  be  placed  in  no  dis- 
advantageous contrast  with  the  feats  of  the  most  distinguished  heroes  or 
heroines  of  our  English  gaols. 

At  Macao,  on  the  ground-floor,  a  large  table  .was  spread  for  a  late 
dinner.  It  was  covered  with  many  delicacies,  and,  as  usual,  there  was 
an  abundance  of  silver  plate.  The  sun  had  gone  down,  tho  wax-candles 
were  lighted,  the  windows  left  open  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  evening  breeze. 
Suddenly  a  great  number  of  bamboos  were  seen  to  enter  on  all  sides  firom 
the  verandahs,  at  the  same  moment  every  bougie  was  extinguished  by  a 
puff  from  the  bamboo  hollow  tubes.  The  apartment  was  involved  in 
darkness,  a  band  of  thieves  jumped  in,  and  before  the  astounded  guests 
knew  where  they  were,  or  what  was  doing,  the  whole  of  the  plate  was 
conveyed  away,  and  a  boat  having,  no  doubt,  been  provided  for  the 
transport  of  the  spoil  either  to  a  neighbouring  island  or  to  the  mainland 
of  China,  no  trace  was  ever  found  of  the  robbery  or  the  robbers.  The 
silver  made  its  way  very  speedily  to  the  melting-pot,  and  the  successful 
invaders,  who  had  their  confederates  around  or  about  the  house,  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  participators  and  protectors  among  the 
ladrones  who  have  given  a  name  to  the  robber  islands  haunted  from  time 
immemorial  by  plunderers  and  pirates. 

A  gentleman  w.'is  walking  one  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macao, 
which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  healthiest  places  in  Southern  China, 
and  has  many  attractions  to  invite  wanderers.  In  one  of  its  valleys  grow 
the  pitcher-plants — emerald  urns  suspended,  filled  with  clear  water,  pro- 
tected by  prickly  edged  lids,  as  if  for  the  service  of  iairy  visitors ;  in  another 
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are  musical  rocks,  which  on  being  sti'uck,  give  forth  a  mysterious  harmony, 
A  group  of  Chinamen  were  Been  in  the  distance,  with  whom  a  lounger  was 
struggling.  They  mastered  him,  threw  him  on  his  back,  two  seized  his 
arms,  one  sat  upon  his  legs,  a  fourth  was  engaged  in  stuffing  mud  into  his 
mouth,  and  a  fiilh  in  rifling  his  pockets.  It  is  seldom  that  marauders  are 
armed,  or  that  they  venture  upon  these  depredations,  unless  they  are  much 
stronger  than  those  they  attack,  nor  will  they  attack  any  one  who  has  the 
means  of  defence,  and  in  the  present  case,  when  disturbed  by  the  approach 
of  a  single  individual,  they  all  ran  away. 

But  to  a  taJe  of  deeper  dye.  The  most  daring  deed  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge,  was  the  assassination  of  Amaral,  tjie  Governor  of  Macao.  He 
not  only  was  the  object  of  the  hate  and  the  opprobrium  with  which  all 
conqueroi-s  are  regarded,  but  he  was  especially  marked  out  by  popular 
indignation  as  having  disturbed  the  manes  of  the  dead  hj  making  a  public 
road  through  one  of  the  adjacent  cemeteries,  and  requiring  the  friends  and 
families  of  those  whose  coffins  were  likely  to  be  disturbed,  to  remove  them 
to  some  other  resting-place.  Ko  gicater  outrage  certxuniy  could  have 
been  contemplated  for  insulting  Cliiuese  opiDion.  The  associations  of  the 
living  with  the  homes  of  the  dead  arc  stronger  in  China  than  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Nothing  is  deemed  more  important  than  the  choice  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  mortal  remains  of  relatives  are  to  be  deposited.  The 
selection  of  an  appropriate  spot  is  sometimes  delayed  for  years;  family  con- 
Bultationa  take  place,  liberally  paid  geomancei's  are  consulted,  and  corpses 
remain  above  ground  and  uninterred  for  years,  until  some  auspicious  site 
is  selected,  where  the  spirit  of  the  departed  may  find  repose  and  receive 
the  oblations  of  future  generations.  The  land  is  believed  to  be  haunted 
by  the  unquiet  ghosts  of  those  who  have  cither  found  no  graves,  or  whose 
graves  give  no  refjose  to  the  ovcr-wcaried  corpse.  When  the  tomb  has 
been  happily  chosen,  it  is  believed  that  the  spirit  sits  unseen  on  the  stone 
sepulchre,  which  has  frequently  the  shape  of  a  throne,  and  thence  con- 
templates with  serene  enjoyment  the  scenery  around,  and  welcomes  the 
anniversary  ofierings  which  are  brought  to  honour  the  domiciles  of  the 
dead.  Amural  was  probably  little  aware  of  the  storm  of  passion  he  was 
flurc  to  arouse,  when — for  carrying  out  a  purpose  of  public  utility — be 
determined  to  disregard  the  very  dearest  prejudices  and  the  most  solemn 
rites  and  observances  of  the  people  whom  he  governed.  He  forgot  that  his 
right  to  govern  them  was  eqimliy  denied  by  the  Chinese  authorities  and 
Chinese  rcfiidents  in  the  island,  which  indeed  never  had  been  formally  ceded 
to  the  Portuguese.  The  intention  of  the  governor  to  remove  the  tomb- 
stones which  lay  along  the  projected  road  having  been  made  known,  great 
murmurs  arose  among  the  population,  and  many  representations  were 
made  as  to  the  perils  he  would  incur  if  he  persevered  in  his  scheme.  But 
Amarai  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  men,  and  had  the  meanest  opinion  of 
the  courage  of  the  Chinese.  He  had  been  a  captain  in  the  naval  service 
of  his  native  Lmd.  When  a  midshipman  one  of  his  arms  was  shot  away 
in  battle,  aud  his  exclamation  has  been  honoured  with  frequent  eulogiuma — 
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"  Never  mind,  I  have  still  an  arm  left  for  the  service  of  my  country  1 " 
The  walls  of  Macao  and  the  adjacent  villages  were  placarded  with  announce- 
ments that  an  enormous  sum  would  be  paid  for  the  head  of  the  barbarian 
chief  who  had  desecrated  the  sacred  domiciles  of  the  departed.  But 
Amaral  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who  advised  him  to  be  cautious,  and 
only  just  before  the  coming  catastrophe,  and  close  to  the  very  spot  where 
it  occurred,  and  which  was  the  scene  of  his  daily  rides — towards  the  gate 
which  separates  the  Chinese  from  the  Portuguese  limits — he  said  laugh- 
ingly to  the  writer,  "  There  is  nothing  to  fear ;  they  oflfer  more  for  my 
head  than  my  whole  body  is  worth  ! " 

Three  days  after  this  conversation  Amaral  and  his  aide-de-camp 
started  on  their  accustomed  promenade  on  horseback.  They  had  nearly 
reached  the  gate  when  three  well-dressed  Chinamen  crossed  the  way, 
having  in  their  hands  branches  of  bamboos.  They  struck  the  governor, 
who  fell  from  his  horse,  over  which,  single-handed,  he  had  little  power. 
The  aide-de-camp,  with  incredible  cowardice,  galloped  away  and  left  his 
master  in  the  hands  of  the  assassins :  at  some  distance  an  American  gentle- 
man witnessed  all  that  passed.  When  Amaral  lay  on  the  ground  one  of 
the  Chinamen  with  a  huge  knife  severed  his  head  from  his  body,  and 
another  cut  off  his  only  hand — the  left  hand — and  they  walked  quickly 
away  with  their  bloody  trophies,  leaving  the  mutilated  body  on  the  road. 
The  character  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  act  led  to  representations 
and  remonstrances  addressed  to  Conunissioner  Yeh,  the  Viceroy  of 
Kwantung,  and  the  pursuit  and  punishment  of  the  murderers,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  head  and  hand  of  the  governor  were  insisted  on  by  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  all  the  treaty  powers.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  assassins  were  the  representatives  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
advanced  instruments  of  public  passion,  and  it  was  believed  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  escape,  and  that  they  would,  according  to  a  common 
Chinese  practice,  be  substituted  by  others  innocent  of  the  crime.  But  in 
this  case  it  appeared  the  leader  made  that  crime  the  subject  of  self- 
glorification,  and  expressed  himself  not  repentant,  but  rejoicing  in  the 
deed  he  had  done.  The  head,  embedded  in  gypsum  within  a  case 
employed  for  its  preservation,  and  the  hand,  were  restored  to  the  Macao 
authorities,  and  buried  with  all  honour  in  the  Catholic  cemetery.  The 
leader  on  his  way  to  execution  clamorously  boasted  of  the  success  of  his 
act,  and  demanded  not  the  sympathy  but  the  approval  and  applause  of  the 
i>y8tanders.  The  Cantonese  erected  a  temple  in  his  honour,  and  made  a 
liberal  provision  for  his  family  and  their  descendants. 

This  habit  of  giving  pensions  to  the  widows  and  children  of  those 
who  are  believed  to  have  been  the  victims  of  unjust  sentences  is  common 
in  China.  In  cases  of  officials  of  the  highest  rank,  whose  administration 
has  been  unfortunate,  suicide  is  a  common  occurrence,  and  the  reports  of 
ill- success  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  self-imposed  sentence,  and  a 
request  that  punitthment,  even  the  punishment  of  death,  may  be  the 
imperial  award.     There  are  in  the  history  of  China  many  accounts  of 
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cenaora,  who  being  especially  appointed  to  watch  and  criticize  the  conduct 
of  tiie  £u)p«?ror,  bad  dkchnrged  their  duty  so  boldly  as  to  have  brought 
down  upon  themselvcB  baniahmcnt,  and  evea  death-punishments  in 
aggravated  forms.  In  the  ancient  annals  such  are  mentioned  witli  special 
Honour.  The  severe  judgments  of  the  censors  appear  in  the  official 
Gazette  of  Peking,  and  during  the  late  war  were  publishwl  the  strongeat 
&niui2idversions  on  tlie  unbecomiug  proceedings  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  to  whose  licentiousness  the  disasters  of  the  empirQ  and  the 
Buocesses  of  the  foreign  barbarians  were  openly  attributed.  He  conde- 
scended to  justLfy  liimself  by  averring  that  the  censors  had  been  misin- 
foi-med,  and  that  he  was  not  the  unworthy  being  tlicy  represented  him  to 
be,  but  he  did  not  visit  them  witli  any  penalties.  He  acknowledged  that 
he  had  appealed  in  vain  to  the  divinities,  and  having  failed  to  propitiale 
tliem  could  not  but  confess  bis  own  demerits.  Not  very  long  ago,  in  the 
province  of  Kiangeoo,  the  despotic  acts  of  one  of  the  great  mandarins  led  to 
popular  tumults,  and  an  elder  of  great  literary  reputation  was  called  upon 
by  the  people  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the  Emperor  recounting  the  misdeeds 
of  the  high  functionary,  and  imploring  his  removal.  The  petition  was 
accompanied  with  the  usual  request  that  the  petitioner  might  be  becom- 
ingly punished  for  having  ventured,  imbiddtn,  though  prostrate,  into  the 
*'  sacred  presence/'  and  to  ask  the  **  sacred  glance ''  to  look,  in  ita 
marvellous  condescenaion,  on  the  bumble  representation  of  a  slave.  By 
imperial  mandate  the  grievance  was  redressed,  the  mandarin  was 
disgraced^  and  a  more  popular  magistrate  appointed  in  his  place.  The 
additional  prayei*  was  granted,  for  the  punishment  of  the  ancient  scribe — 
the  representations,  though  true,  were  reproachfbJ  to  the  Government,  and 
threw  a  slur  upon  the  administmtion  of  the  Son  of  Heaven — ao  he  must 
be  visited  with  the  proper  pcna.1  consequences — tlic  nails  were  violeDtljr 
torn  from  the  fingers  of  the  hand  which  had  written  tlie  pc^tition;  this  was 
followed  by  the  beheading  of  tlie  writer.  Tlie  grateful  people  were 
satisfied — they  knew  that  the  merits  of  him  who  was  sacrificed  tor  their 
sakes  would  secure  for  him  an  undoubted  immortality  in  the  Buddhistic 
heaven' — an  immediate  absorption  into  the  divinity — his  name  would  be 
recorded  in  hoaouriible  and  everlasting  reniembraoce  on  the  tablets  of  the 
uncestrol  temple,  and  a  liberal  pension  was  decreed  to  his  family.  The 
wrongs  were  righted,  the  deserving  fitly  rewarded,  tlie  Emperor'ff 
authority  maintained,  the  opinion  of  the  people  had  pre?ailed,  and  gv&tj^ 
tiling  was  afl  it  ought  to  be. 

Near  the  governor's  house  at  Hong  Kong  was  tliatof  his  aide-de-camp- 
It  was  bulltf  as  many  of  the  houses  are,  with  a  long  stone  passage,  on  each 
Btde  of  which  are  die  apartments,  and  at  the  end,  close  to  a  wall,  was  a 
large  gong,  employed,  as  they  generally  are,  to  give  notice  either  of  the 
arrival  of  guests,  of  the  hour  of  meals,  or  for  ajiy  otljer  purpose  which 
Teqiiires  the  attention  of  tlie  servants.  One  niglit  the  silence  was  broken 
by  the  unusual  noise  of  the  gong^-evei-ybody  was  awakened,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  housebreakers  had  made  a  hole  through  the  wali,  and  that 
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the  leader  of  the  party  pushing  his  head  forward  had  has  progress  inter- 
mpted  by  the  gong,  whose  echoes  roused  the  whole  community,  and  the 
whole  party  alarmed  by  the  unexpected  public  announcement  of  their 
fraudulent  arrival,  fled — one  of  them  was  shot  in  the  leg  and  was 
captured — the  rest  escaped  covered  by  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

At  the  time  when  large  rewards  were  offered  for  the  kidnapping  of 
barbarians  and  the  delivery  of  their  heads  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  the 
sum  for  persons  of  the  lowest  rank  being  100  ounces  (Taels)  of  silver, 
lising  by  rapid  gradaticms  to  enormous  sums  for  the  higher  functionaries, 
Alun,  the  Hong  Kong  baker,  was  the  object  of  much  indignation  in 
England,  as  having  compassed  the  poisoning  by  arsenic  of  more  than 
350  persons;  but  Alun  was  undoubtedly  innocent;  the  perpetrators  were 
probably  two  foremen  of  the  bakery ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
bribe  paid  for  the  monstrous  scheme  of  murder  was  five  hundred  dollars, 
which  was  provided  by  a  society  at  Canton  who  publicly  advertised  that 
they  sought  by  subscriptions  to  get  rid  by  any  means  of  the  "  foreign 
devils,"  and  who  published  the  tariff  of  rewards  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
official  position  of  the  parties  delivered,  dead  or  alive,  to  the  authorities 
appointed  to  receive  them.  Four  or  five  heads  were  exposed  on  the  walls 
of  Canton,  and  placarded  as  being  those  of  Englishmen.  Some  of  them 
were  certainly  lascars,  but  there  is  some  doubt  whether  any  one  of  them 
was  really  kidnapped,  as  no  individual  was  known  to  have  disappeared  from 
the  colony,  and  it  was  believed  that  the-  heads  had  been  separated  from 
the  corpses  of  those  who  had  died  a  natural  death  and  delivered  to  the 
mandarins  for  the  sake  of  the  proffered  bribe.  There  were  many  attempts 
at  incendiarism  in  the  Colony,  only  one  of  which  succeeded ;  several  schemes 
of  assassination,  one  a  grand  gunpowder  pbt  for  blowing  up  the  cathedral 
when  all  the  dignitaries  were  assembled  for  worship ;  others  for  individual 
murder  from  ambuscades,  but  in  almost  every  case  the  projects  were 
made  known  to  the  Government,  or  the  parties  concerned,  and  provided 
against  by  proper  precautions.  One  characteristic  scheme  for  carrying  off 
the  governor  is  worth  conmiemorating.  The  Government  House — the 
most  prominent  edifice  in  the  Colony — ^is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  over- 
looking one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbours  in  the  world,  in  which  there 
is  a  safe  anchorage  extending  for  more  than  five  miles  between  the  island 
and  the  mainland  opposite.  lu  front  of  the  building  is  an  esplanade, 
where  the  sentinels  on  guard  keep  watch,  parading  to  and  fro ;  a  rapid 
fdope  descends  from  the  esplanade  to  the  road  below.  There  was  an. 
apartment  at  the  extremity  of  the  building  where  the  governor  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit  when  the  family  had  retired  to  rest,  and  which  was  then  the 
only  liglited  portion  of  the  house.  One  night,  or  rather  early  one 
morning — it  was  very  dark  and  stormy — ^the  sentinel,  an  Indian  sepoy,  was 
pulled  down  by  a  sharp  instrument  which  had  entered  the  calf  of  his  leg, 
and  he  saw  the  head  of  a  Chinaman  above  the  parapet  who  was  followed 
by  other  men ;  he  fell  down  in  a  pool  of  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
wound  made  by  the  iron  hook  by  which  it  was  purposed  to  drag  him 
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down  the  declivity,  but  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  fire,  uad  though 
tlie  shot  did  not  hit  any  of  the  intruders,  ihey  iled,  iuid  the  report  of  the 
musket  brought  others  of  the  watch  to  the  relief  of  the  uentineJ,  who  was 
serioufllj  injured  and  confined  to  the  hospittd  for  some  weeks.  Such  was 
his  exasperation  against  the  Chinese  for  what  he  called  their  trick  and 
treachery  that  he  declared  he  would  avenge  himself  by  mtirdeting  the  first 
Chinaman  he  met,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  would  not  commit  an  act  the  punishment  of  which  would 
be  far  more  severe  than  anything  he  had  suli'ered  from  the  man  who  had 
endeavoured  stealthily  to  pull  him  over  the  prccipitoua  bank. 

Dexterous  as  are  our  pickpockets  in  filching  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
stealing  purses,  and  practising  other  larcenies,  those  of  Canton  are  far 
more  bold  and  ingenious,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  is  seldom  any  inter- 
ference from  passers-by  for  the  assistance  of  the  robbed,  or  the  capture  of 
the  robber,  A  shopkeeper  will  not  leave  his  shop  to  denounce  a  thief  who 
IS  committing  depredations  at  his  very  door,  but  will  prol»ably  laugh  at  the 
cleverness  of  the  impudent  and  successftd  vagabond,  w^bo,  unmolested, 
corriea  off  his  prey.  A  single  thief  has  been  known  to  arrest  a  sedan- 
chair,  and  to  rob  the  party  conveyed  within  it,  the  bearers  (they  not 
being  accomplices,  but  considering  the  matter  as  no  concern  of  theirs) 
stopping  and  looking  on  while  the  nefarious  deed  was  done.  In  one  case, 
when  a  short-sigbted  man  was  being  carried  in  his  sedan,  his  spectacles 
were  removed  before  his  pockets  were  emptied,  and  the  robbery  took  place 
in  a  long  street  where  multitudea  of  persons  were  constantly  passing. 
Murders  were  frequently  committed  in  the  boats  at  Hong  Kong,  in  the 
presentee  of  many  spectators,  who  seldom  or  ever  attempted  to  prevent  the 
crimes,  and  who  never  denounced  the  criminals.  It  wus  necessary  to 
publish  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  the  licence  to  trade  or  to  ply  for 
hire  would  be  taken  away  from  the  boat-owners  who,  when  they  wit- 
nessed  any  violent  outrage,  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  injured — did 
not  report  the  fact  to  the  police,  or  render,  whcu  called  upon,  their  assist- 
ance for  the  detection  and  prevention  of  crime. 

A  few  years  ago  a  vessel  arrived  from  California  at  Hong  Kong. 
There  was  a  Chinese  boy  on  board,  a  favourite  of  the  captain,  who  had 
given  him  the  name  of  "  Celestial-'*  He  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of 
hia  master.  He  attended  upon  his  person,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  in  the  captain's  desk  a  large  sum  of  money  was  deposited  in 
a  concealed  drawer.  The  secret  was  known  only  to  the  lad  and  his 
master.  One  day  the  captain  found  the  money  gone.  Celestial  had  dis- 
appeared, and  there  seemed  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  hatl  taken  the 
money  and  made  off,  as  it  waa  very  easy  for  him  to  do,  to  the  adjacent 
continent,  where  inquiry  and  pursuit  would  be  equally  vain.  The  con- 
clusion was,  indeed^  so  natural,  that  on  reporting  the  matter  to  the  police 
no  hopes  of  redress  could  be  given,  and  there  was  no  ground  for  then 
beheving  that  there  had  been  any  associates  in  the  robbery,  which  was 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  absence  of  the  lad.     But  some  houra  after- 
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wards  it  was  discovered  that  several  of  tlie  crew  had  been  spending,  in 
Hong  Kong,  far  larger  sums  of  monej  than  they  could  have  come  by 
honestly,  and  that  dollars  abounded  on  board  to  an  extent  for  which  no 
satis&ctory  explanation  could  be  given,  and  the  police  were  instructed  to 
proceed  to  the  ship  and  to  institute  further  inquiries.  At  the  moment 
when  the  boat  reached  the  side  of  the  vessel,  a  corpse  rose  to  the  surface 
of  the  water;  it  was  the  body  of  Celestial,  tied  to  an  iron  bar,  under 
whose  weight  it  had  sunk  when  flung  into  the  sea,  but  as  corruption 
and  inflation  took  place  the  diminished  specific  gravity  of  the  corpse  had 
been  sufficient  to  bring  it  up  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  the 
murdered  boy  appeared  to  accompany  the  officers  of  justice  and  to  bring 
damning  evidence  of  the  foul  crime  which  had  been  committed.  Abun- 
dant testimony  was  obtained  from  the  less  criminal  of  the  sailors,  who  had 
received  a  portion  of  the  money  but  who  had  had  no  participation  in  the 
projected  murder,  the  principal  actors  in  which  were  proceeded  against, 
and  the  evidence  left  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  their  guilt.  It 
appeared  that  the  boy,  bursting  with  his  secret,  communicated  it  to  some 
of  the  crew,  and  was  persuaded  by  them  Tirhen  the  captain  was  on  shore  to 
steal  the  money  from  the  secret  drawer,  of  which  they  promised  to  give 
him  a  considerable  portion  when  it  should  be  distributed.  Celestial  got 
hold  of  the  money  and  handed  it  over  to  his  evil  counsellors,  by  whom  he 
was  suddenly  seized  ;  an  iron  bar  was  fastened  by  a  rope  to  his  body,  and 
it  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  of  course  disappeared.  The  rising  of  the 
corpse,  as  has  been  described,  filled  the  crew  with  terror,  and  their  super- 
stitious feelings  were  so  worked  upon  by  what  seemed  a  miraculous  inter- 
vention of  God  for  the  denunciation  and  punishment  of  murder,  that  every 
particular  was  given  of  the  circumstances  associated  with  the  dreadful 
deed,  even  to  the  amount  which  each  had  received  for  the  purchase  of  his 
silence.  Three  of  the  worst  of  the  criminals  were  sentenced  to  death :  two 
were  Irishmen,  probably  convicts  escaped  from  Australia,  one  of  whom 
confessed  tliat  it  was  not  the  first  murder  he  had  committed ;  the  third 
was  a  Breton,  who,  strange  to  say,  had  for  his  father  confessor  a  priest  who 
had  been  the  cure  in  the  very  village  in  Brittany  where  he  was  bom, 
and  who  had  known  him  in  his  boyhood.  The  Frenchman  was  finally 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life;  the  others  were  hanged.  They 
showed  that  utter  indifference  and  contempt  for  death,  which  is  common 
in  a  country  where  life  is  deemed  of  so  little  value  that  an  execution  is  a 
matter  of  small  concern.  The  British  mode  of  disposing  of  condemned 
criminals  excited  at  first  some  curiosity  from  its  novelty ;  and  I  had  once 
brought  to  me  a  series  of  pictures  painted  by  a  Chinaman  under  sentence 
of  death,  on  which  he  employed  himself  in  prison  till  the  time  of  his  being 
led  out  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  a  case  of  murder,  and  the  pictures  repre- 
sented all  the  fancied  contortions  of  his  body  after  the  falling  of  the  drop. 
I  was  informed  that  they  were  all  painted  in  the  merriest  mood,  and  that 
he  was  very  desirous  of  ascertaining  from  the  turnkeys  whether  they 
resembled  the  living  and  would  resemble  the  dying  man. 
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A  barbarous  murder  was  committed,  in  open  day,  on  a  fUglit  of  steps 
in  the  populous  part  of  Hong  Kong,  bj  a  pedlar  boy  of  only  nine  or  ten 
years  old  on  another  pedlar  boy  of  the  same  age,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  only  a  few  tchien — five  of  which  make  a  fiirthing — the  murderer 
havlDg  informed  himself  beforehand  that  the  murdered  only  possessed  the 
miserable  sum  which  the  determination  not  to  surrender  cost  him  his  life. 
How  is  a  wise  and  humane  legislature  to  deal  with  such  offences  and  such 
offenders  7 

Among  amusing  modes  of  plunder  in  China  is  the  fishing  for  fowls, 
the  catching  them  with  rod,  line,  and  hook.  A  man  will  be  sometimes 
seen  sitting  on  the  wall  of  a  poultry-yard,  bobbing  his  bait  among  the 
cocks  and  hens,  and  every  now  and  then,  after  twisting  its  neck,  con- 
veying one  away  to  his  bag  ;  and  that  being  replenished,  he  will  move 
off  with  a  simplicity  and  serenity  of  countenance  like  tlie  gravest  of 
mandarins.  I  never  remember  witnessing  a  more  self-composed  expres- 
sion of  innocence  than  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  stolen  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  even  while  he  was  concealing  it  under  his  jacket  behind. 

Some  of  the  more  daring  exploits  are  the  kidnapping  of  opiilent 
men,  who  are  sometimes  carried  off  into  the  mountains,  or  concealed 
in  obscure  places  xmtil  a  large  sum  is  obtained  for  their  ransom.  A 
rich  shopkeeper  in  New  China  Street — well  known  to  all  visitors  in  Canton 
as  the  locality  where  curios  (Anglo-Chinese  for  *  curiosities^)  are  bought,  and 
most  of  the  costly  articles  supplied  for  foreign  demand — was  conveyed 
away  to  the  hills  and  detained  until  he  paid  an  extravagant  price  for 
his  liberation.  When  the  rebels  were  in  Shanghai  they  managed  to 
seize  one  of  the  bankers  of  the  city,  and  extorted  from  him  enormous 
sums  by  roasting  him  before  a  fire,  when  in  his  agony  he  signed  the 
money  orders  which  his  cashier  felt  it  his  duty  to  pay  in  order  to  save 
his  master^s  life.  The  roastings  were  frequently  renewed  in  consequencd 
of  the  success  of  the  experiment 
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Dante  was  bom  in  Florence  on  the  14th  May,  1265.  On  the  14th  May, 
1865,  Italy,  for  the  first  time,  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
acclaiming  him  the  precursor  of  her  resurrection,  while  the  lateist  descen- 
dants of  the  Florentines  who  bo  Ultreated  him  sought  how  best  to  atone  for 
the  injustice  of  their  ancestors.  The  attitude  of  the  statue  erected  in  the 
Piazza  of  Santa  Croce  does  not  certainly  impress  one  with  the  idea  of  an 
appeased  spirit.  The  scornful  gesture  of  the  exile,  his  eye  fixed  on 
Florence,  reminds  us  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  of  the  3lBt  March, 
1311,  headed,  *' Dante  Alighieri,  Florentine,  unjustly  exiled,  to  the 
infamous  Florentines  who  dwell  in  the  city,"  containing  the  following 
sentence  : — "  O  vainest  among  Tuscans,  by  nature  and  by  custom  stolid. 
O  miserable  descendants  of  the  Fiesoliansl  0  modem  Carthaginian 
barbarians ! " 

If  report  speak  tmly,  it  was  the  line — 

0  servile  Italj,  of  woe  the  home  I 

that  inspired  the  sculptor  Pazzi^s  hand ;  and  the  apostrophe  comes  not 
amiss  from  Dante^s  lips  at  a  moment  when  the  national  sentiment  is 
offended  by  the  negotiations  entered  into  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Italian  Government.  Dante,  who  digs  a  deep  narrow  red-hot  hole  in 
hell,  and  thrusts  down,  headforemost,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter — Dante,  who  sorrowfully  exclaims,  "  Ah,  Constantine  t 
how  many  ills  were  caused,  not  by  thy  conversion,  but  by  that  dower 
which  from  thee  the  first  rich  Father  took  " — ^Dante,  who  represents  St. 
Peter  as  losing  patience  in  the  serene  spheres  of  Paradise,  and  while  the 
heavens  were  eclipsed,  even  as  when  Christ  suffered  on  the  cross,  venting 
his  magnanimous  ire  in  the  following  invective  : — "  Those  who  usurp  my 
place,  my  place,  my  place,  which,  in  the  presence  of  Grod's  Son,  is  void, 

have  made  a  sewer  of  my  cemetery The  bride  of  Christ  was  not 

fed  with  my  blood,  with  that  of  Linus  and  of  Cletus,  that  she  might  serve 

to  purchase  gold It  was  not  our  intention  that  a  portion  of  the 

Christian  people  should  be  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  our  successors  and 
a  portion  on  the  lefl ;  nor  that  the  Keys  which  were  committed  to  me 
should  serve  as  signs  on  the  banners  of  those  who  combat  the  baptized ; 
nor  that  I  should  stand  as  signet  seal  for  venal,  lying  privileges,  the 
thought  of  which  oflen  makes  me  blush  and  bum.  In  the  dress  of 
shepherds  we  see  rapacious  wolves  roaming  over  all  the  pastures.  O  arm 
of  God,  why  tarriest  thou  still  ?  " — Dante,  could  ho  now  behold  the  most 
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BplendiJ  conquests  of  progress  sacrificed  to  tlie  Pope,  would  assurodly 
repeat — 

O  servile  Itiilx»  of  woe  the  borne  i 

The  ceascleaa  war  he  waged  against  the  Papacy  in  his  poem,  and  in  hia 
minor  works,  throughout  the  chequered  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  forma  one 
of  hia  chief  titles  to  the  gratitude  of  Italians;  but  it  was  ignored  bj  the 
directors  of  the  mxth  centenaiy  festival,  who  honoured  in  him  the  father 
and  prophet  of  Italian  unity. 

Dante  having  exhausted  his  researohea  into  all  the  dialects  of  the 
peninsula,  created  at  one  stroke  the  ludian  language,  brought  it  forth  as 
Michel  Angelo  his  statues,  sculpturing  them  at  once  in  the  marble.  The 
Italian  of  the  Divine  Comecii/j  the  Vita  Nttovaj  the  Convito,  is,  with  very 
shght  ni edifications,  the  same  as  we  write  and  sptak  at  the  present  day ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  as  long  as  Dante  remained  the  inspirer  and 
guide  of  Italian  intellect,  Italy  never  knew  an  inglorious  moment ;  whereas 
Bhe  has  rapidly  declined  every  time  that,  forgetting  Dante,  she  has  taken 
Petrarch  as  her  model.  Creator  of  her  language  and  founder  of  her 
literature,  Dante  gave  to  Italy  both  word  and  thought,  added  intellectual 
individuality  to  the  individuality  of  race  and  soil,  and  hence  is  fairly 
entitled  to  be  regarded  aa  the  aiithor  of  the  possibility  of  an  Italian  nation, 
of  an  Italian  autonomy ;  but  neither  as  prophet  nor  father  of  the  present 
Italiaii  unity,  of  which  he  never  dreamed.  As  a  politician,  in  common 
with  the  jurisconsults  of  his  time,  he  shared  the  belief  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  Roman  empire,  desired  the  predominance  of  Rome  over  Italy,  and 
of  Italy  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  under  a  German  emperor. 

Born  in  the  thirteenth  century,  he  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth, and  his  grand  individuality  is  reflected  in  the  errors,  defects, 
passions,  and  virtues  of  his  time.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  modern 
civilization  as  Homer  stands  at  the  head  of  ancient.  He  did  much  to 
recall  men^a  minds  to  real  and  terrestrial  life  at  a  time  when  they  were 
exclusively  absorbed  in  celestial  contemplations,  influenced  by  their  fears 
that  the  end  of  the  world,  predicted  tor  centuriesj  was  at  hand. 

A  mundane  atmosphere  encircles  even  the  saints  and  blessed  ones  of 
Dante's  Paradise;  the  damned  in  HeU  do  not  envy  the  elect  in  the  celestial 
kingdom ;  they  yearn  for  the  bright  sunshine,  for  natural  beauties,  for 
busy  life,  for  cities ;  they  are  interested  in  passing  events,  in  the  fate  of 
their  party ;  *  nil  the  passions  that  stirred  them  in  life  have  power  to  stir 
them  still.  Society,  tlianks  to  Dante,  emerged  from  the  cliryaalia  in  which 
the  prolific  barbarity  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  enveloped  it,  to  soar  on  the 
wings  of  the  genius  of  a  new  European  epoch. 


*  Take,  for  instance,  the  reply  of  Farinata,  tlie  Ghibellinc,  when  Donto,  in 
answer  to  his  tauDt  *'  thut  he  had  twice  banished  his  ancestors  from  Florence," 
remiDded  him  that  "  they  returned  each  time,"  "an  an  which  the  Ghibellinoa  had 
not  learnt."  Up  to  his  waist  in  hortest  fire  "  that  magnanimous  one  changed  not  hia 
lot»k,  nor  stirred  hia  ntck,  nor  bent  bis  form,  hut  continaed :  The  fact  that  they  kamcd 
9fi(tt  art  »o  ttadly  tormentsme  more  than  thisjiery  bed.** 
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He  has  had  hxindredfl  of  commentators  and  interpreters,  each  explaining 
his  meaning  aa  best  suited  their  own  peculiar  views,  Benvenuto  da 
Imola  and  Landino  regard  him  as  an  artificer  of  symhola  and  allegories  j 
Rossetti  us  a  freemason  and  a  Luther;  Foscolo  as  a  Ghibelline  and  apo- 
stolic  missionary  ;  Balbo  as  a  Guelph  ;  Ozanam  as  an  orthodox  Eoman 
CathoHc ;  Mazzini  as  the  Paul  of  Italian  unity  ;  the  Florentines  and  the 
deputies  of  the  Italian  communes  present  at  the  Bixth  centenary  festiva], 
as  a  Count  Cavour.  Exclusively  he  was  none  of  these,  He  was  the  man 
of  his  age,  the  grandest  individuality  of  the  heroic  times  of  individualism. 
He  loved  tenderly,  he  hated  implacably,  he  was  relentless  in  his  ven- 
geance ;  he  thought  much^  wrought  much,  and  suffered  more  than  all. 
The  plaster  cast  handed  down  to  us  as  the  one  taken  from  his  austere 
face  ailer  death  imprcBses  ua  with  the  feeling  that  that  face  never  smiled. 
This  cast,  bequeathed  by  the  Marquis  Torrigiani  to  the  Royal  Gallery 
of  Florence,  hag,  by  the  Commission  chosen  to  examine  the  remains  of 
Dante  found  in  Ravenna,  been  compared  with  the  skull;  and,  in  their 
report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  they  pronounce  the  frontal, 
eye,  and  nasal  bones  to  be  identical  with  the  impression  left  in  tlie 
plaster,  making  due  allowance  for  the  flesh  that  covered  them. 

In  his  youth,  an  hour  of  hope,  of  happiness,  of  illusion,  was  vouch- 
Bafed  to  him  in  the  love  of  Beatrice  Portimiri,  in  the  friendship  of  Guido 
Cavalcanti,  and  Lapo  Gianni.     *•  Who  wished  to  know  love,"  he  writes, 

**  might  have  learned  it  by  watching  the  tremor  of  my  eyes When 

ghe  appeared  in  any  place,  no  enemy  remained  to  me  ;  indeed,  a  thrill  of 
charity  pervaded  my  whole  frame,  causing  mc  to  forgive  all  who  had 
oSended  me ;  and  to  whoever  aaked  me  any  question,  my  only  answer  was 
love — ^my  countenance  clothed  with  humility." 

Guide,  I  would  that  Lapo,  thou,  and  I 

Were  taken  as  by  magic. 

And  put  OQ  board  a,  vessel,  which,  in  all  winds, 

Sped  by  oar  witb  uloue,  shoald  ride  the  Bea, 

So  that  nor  adverse  winds  nor  tempcata 

Could  place  a  bindrmico  in  onr  \vxih, 

80  that,  gnidcd  ever  by  one  will, 

Oar  wish  to  stay  together  shonld  increase* 

I  would  the  good  magician  sent  us  alao 

Ik»Hi  MoQiiB  Vaniia*  and  Monua  BioOif 

And  ber  wc  find  at  number  thirty,  | 

And  there  of  love  conversing  evcr» 

I  would  that  each  of  them  hhonlii  be  content, 

As  I  bcticvc  that  wo  ontielves  shoaM  be. 

But  grief  soon  overtook  him,  and  reaudfied  for  ever  at  his  side.  "  Leaving 
the  world,  I  went  to  solitary  places  to  bathe  the  earth  with  bitterest 
teara,  and  then,  when  this  weeping  had  somewhat  relieved  me,  I  retired 
to  my  chumber,  that  there  I  might  moan  unheard  ....  And  1  returned 

•  Guido  Covdcanti'a  ladHove,  f  B^jatricc  Portinari. 

X  LftgiAf  the  Ittdy-bvc  of  hapo  Gianni,  to  whom  Danto>  in  hia  ^erucii /we,  written 
In  toioar  of  sixty  beaniiful  wooicn,  gives  No.  30;  as  to  Ikatrice,  No.  9. 
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to  tlie  cliamber  of  tears.  .  .  .  .  O  sweetest  death,  come  thou  to  me, 
and  do  not  be  unkind  !  Come  to  me  now,  for  much  I  desire  thee  !  Thou 
ABfist  that  I  already  weaj*  thj  hue/* 

Close  on  the  heels  of  thia  grief  of  the  poet's  inatgination  followed  the 
crueller  grief  of  reality.  He  caw  his  Bice  the  bride  of  another,  and 
later  learned  that  she  waa  dead.  He  waa  then  four-and- twenty,  and 
in  the  seoond  part  of  the  New  Life,  which  he  wrote  four  years  lat^r,  we 
find  s3rmptom3  of  a  brain  diiitraugbt.  He  tells  his  desolation  in  lines  full 
of  tender  reverence,  whose  beauty  was  never  equalled  by  Petrarch  : — **  In 
tears  of  grief  and  sighs  of  agony,  I  wear  my  heart  out  when  I  am  alone, 
so  tliat  if  any  saw  me  they  must  grieve  :  and  what  my  life  has  been  sinoe 
my  love  went  to  the  new  age^  no  living  tongue  can  tell." 

In  the  hist  paragraph  of  the  New  Life  he  writes — "  On  tliis  a  marvel- 
lous vision  appeared  to  me,  and  in  it  I  saw  things  which  decided  nie  to 
Bp(>ak  no  more  of  that  blessed  one  until  such  time  as  I  might  speak  of  her 
rjnore  worthily.  And  to  attain  to  thij  I  study  as  much  aa  I  can,  as  she 
birell  knows.  So  that  if  it  be  the  good  pleasure  of  Him  by  whom  all 
Nbings  live  that  my  life  for  a  few  years  shall  endure,  I  hope  to  speak  of 
her  as  no  woman  lias  ever  yet  been  spoken  of." 

Thia  marvellous  vision  was  the  first  conception  of  the  Diviua 
Ccmtmedia.  His  passion  for  the  beautiful  Portinari  was  merged  in  intellec- 
tual love  ;  the  terrestrial  Venus,  as  Socnites  says,  was  tranaibrmed  into  the 
(idfiBlial  Venus.  Beatrice — symbol  henceforward  of  wisdom,  virtue,  philo- 
sophy^ theology,  the  idol  of  his  whole  life — sends  Virgil  to  lead  him  out 
of  the  '*  dark  wood  "  in  which  he  had  lost  his  way,  and  to  guide  him  in 
his  pilgrimage  through  llell ;  then,  acclaimed  by  angels,  who  strew 
fiowera  on  her  path,  she  herself  desceDds  to  accompany  him  in  his  visit 
to  Paradise.  "  Already  I  beheld,  at  break  of  day,  the  Eastern  sky  rose- 
tinted,  and  the  Western  heaven  dressed  in  a  sweet  serenity,  and  the  sun's 
face  arose  so  vtiled  that,  tempered  by  the  mists,  the  eye  could  long  gaze 
upon  it.  So,  in  a  cloud  of  flowers,  strewn  by  hands  angelic,  falling  within 
and  round  the  car  and  on  the  snow-while  veil  with  olive  crowned,  a 
woman,  *ncath  a  mantle  green,  appeared^  and  robed  in  hues  of  living 
^ame."  The  mantle  green,  the  veil  white,  the  dress  flame-coloured — 
here  we  have  the  national  Italian  tricolour  of  to-day. 

The  poet  now  gives  us  to  understand  that  Beatrice's  heart  had  not 
always  remained  deaf  to  the  beatings  of  his  own.  She,  telling  the  angels 
who  encircled  her  of  his  subsequent  infidelities,  timidly  confessed  her 
love  : — "  Once  I  sustained  him  with  my  glance,  on  him  my  eyes  in 
girlhood  turned,  to  lead  him  by  my  eide  in  the  right  path." 

Love-sorrows  were  now  followed  by  political  storms.  Bom  a  patri- 
cian, of  a  race  so  ancient  that  he  claimed  to  have  lioman  blood  in  his 
Teiufi,  proud  of  his  nubility  and  a  bitter  scorner  — 

Of  every  peasant  who  a.  psitisim  becomfii, 

he  stood  by  the  Guelphic  banner  of  his  ancestors,  and  puts  into  the  mouth 
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of  Fuinsta  degli  Uberta,  the  chief  of  the  Ghibellines,  sentenoed  with  the 
other  leaders,  Lamberti,  Ezzelino,  Buoso,  Federigo  11.,  to  Hell,  the  f(A- 
lowing  phrase — "  Thy  ancestors  were  fiercely  hostile  to  me,  my  ancestors, 
and  party ;  hence  I  twice  disjiersed  them." 

The  Ghibelline  party  first  arose  in  Florence  in  1215,  and  was  van- 
qnished  in  1267,  when  it  was  for  the  second  time  banished  from  the 
cily.  The  fugitives,  aided  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aretino,  risked  their  last 
<duince  at  the  famous  battle  of  Gampaldino  (1289),  where  they  were  defeated 
by  the  Florentine  Guelphs,  Dante  distinguishing  himself  in  the  cavalry 
van  of  the  victors.  The  Ghibelline  star  had  already  set  in  Italy  when 
the  dynasty  of  Anjou  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Suabian  throne  in  Naples, 
and  their  last  hopes  were  dead  when  the  Guelphs,  during  one  of  their 
periodical  reformations  of  the  republican  constitution,  decreed  that  the 
government  should  devolve  on  six  Priors.  Now  the  Ghibellines  were 
originally  feudal  lords,  who  had  been  compelled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Florence  to  abandon  their  castles,  and  adapt  themselves  to  citizen  life ; 
they  shunned  the  people,  and  were  partisans  of  the  Emperor.  In  order 
Co  become  Priors  they  were  forced  to  enrol  themselves  in  some  trade,  to 
change  name  and  crest,  to  become  as  one  of  the  people.  The  unity  of  the 
triumphant  Guelphs  lasted  but  a  short  time  under  the  supreme  guardian- 
ship of  the  Pope.  In  1300  it  was  broken  up  into  two  factions— the 
fiianchi  or  moderate  Guelphs,  the  Neri  or  Neoguelphs.  All  these  parties, 
whether  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  or  Bianchi  and  Neri,  were  composed 
of  ancient  nobles,  or  nobles  recently  created,  or  rich  merchants,  who 
alternately  strove  for  and  attained  the  upper  hand.  The  actual  people 
had  no  part  in  these  societies,  and  from  time  to  time  drove  out  first  one, 
then  the  other,  from  the  city.  Later  they,  too,  appeared  on  the  battle-field, 
and  the  political  struggle  became  a  social  struggle. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1301,  Dante,  who  had  enrolled  himself  as  a 
druggist,  was  elected  Prior,  which  office  lasted  two  months.  His  lofty 
ideas  and  expansive  views  forbade  him  to  ascend  to  supreme  power  only 
to  further  the  narrow  aims  of  the  Bianchi  faction,  to  which  he  belonged; 
he  sought  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  community  by  coun- 
selling measures  of  strict  justice.  When  the  rival  parties  broke  out 
into  open  violence,  he  proposed  to  send  the  chiefs  of  both  Bianchi  and 
Neri  to  the  frontier,  and  his  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  other  Priors. 
Both  parties  were  equally  offended,  and  his  impartiality  was  the  origin 
of  his  own  irreparable  misfortunes.  This  equilibriiun  was  regarded  by 
aU  as  Utopian.  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  Bianchi  and  Neri,  could  not, 
it  was  believed,  exi»t  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  city.  One  must 
triumph,  while  death  or  exile  must  be  the  portion  of  the  others.  Yet 
they  were  not  divided  by  any  very  different  series  of  ideas — it  was  lust 
of  power  that  separated  them.  The  idea  of  right  was  not  counterpoised 
by  the  correlative  idea  of  duty.  Hight  with  them  meant  wrath  enthroned. 
The  Neri,  who  were  partisans  of  France,  invoked  the  intervention  of 
Charles  de  Yaiois,  brother  of  Philip  the  Beau,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
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conquer  Naples.  In  order  to  avert  this  calamity  from  Florence,  Dante 
waa  sent  on  a  mission  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  The  Pope  buoyed  him  up 
with  iair  words  and  ample  pronuBcs,  but  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  with  the  Neri  and  Charles  d'Anjou,  who  entered  Florence. 
Dante,  still  absent  as  ambaasador,  waa  fined  6ve  thousand  small  florins 
{in  libris  Jiorenorum  parvQrum)^  sentenced  to  two  years  of  banishment, 
excluded  for  life  from  all  public  offices  {ntUh  tempore  possit  habere  aliqaod 
ojfithtm  vel  benefitium  pro  communi  vel  a  communi  Florentia;),  and  in  deiaidt 
of  payment  within  three  days,  to  have  all  his  property  seized  and 
destroyed.  His  judges  accounted  for  this  sentence  by  affirming  that  il 
had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Podesta  {ex  eo  quod  ad  aures  nostras  ei  curice 
tiQstrw  noiiiiOy  fania  pubika  re/erentCj  pervemt\  that  Dante  Alighieri 
waa  a  usurer,  guilty  of  iEicit  gains,  of  iniquitous  extortions  of  money  and 
substance,  and  of  sequestrating  public  documents.  Thus  the  vengeance 
of  his  adversaries,  not  content  with  sending  him  into  poverty  and  exile, 
sought  also  to  defame  liim.  The  £ne  he  disdained  to  pay,  and  on  the 
10th  March  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment,  and,  if  taken,  to  be 
burnt  alive  (51  in  fortiam  dicti  communis  p&rvenerit,  igm  comhirttur 
$ic  quod  moriatur).  One  of  his  earliest  biographers,  Leonardo  Aretino, 
writes:  "They  produced  a  document  to  substantiate  their  accusations, 
and  this  document,  which  I  have  seen,  is  still  in  the  Pretorian  Palace ; 
but  in  my  opinion  it  is  extremely  suspicious,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  fictitious," 

Banished  and  calumniated  again  and  again,  in  company  with  his 
fellow-exiles  he  tried  to  efiect  his  return  by  means  of  conspiracies  and 
expeditions,  but  all  failed,  and  he  separated  from  his  co* conspirators  an 
embittered  and  disappointed  man.  Wrath  and  thirst  for  vengeance  trans- 
formed the  man,  the  citiaen,  the  poet*  The  author  of  the  Vita  Nuova^ 
"  to  whom  no  enemy  remained/'  "whose  frame  was  pervaded  by  a  thrill  of 
charity,  which  led  him  to  pardon  all  who  had  oifended  him,"  became  the 
author  of  the  InfernQ.  The  sweet  singer  of  Beatrice  is  transmuted  into 
the  terrible  painter  of  Farinata  and  Ugolino  ^  the  timid  lover  who,  at  the 
dgbt  of  Bice,  "  felt  an  exquisite  tremor  in  his  bosom,"  now  drags  with 
inexorable  hand  the  fMist  and  present  generations  down  into  the  depths  of 
hell  J  "  into  the  whirlwind  that  ia  never  still,'*  "  into  the  hailstorm  of  fire," 
into  the  "  eternal  ice  of  Antenora."  Here  he  deposits  all  his  enemies,  all 
who  were  hostile  to  him  on  earth — men,  peoples,  cities — in  no  gentle 
fashion  either,  as  he  himself  tells  us.  "  Then  I  seized  him  by  his  after- 
scalp  and  cried,  Either  thou  dost  name  thyself,  or  here  I  leave  thee  not 
a  single  hair/' 

He  seems  to  assume  the  office  and  authority  of  God ;  accuses,  judges, 
condemns,  creates  the  places  and  assigns  the  degrees  of  punishment,  and 
writes  on  llie  gates  of  the  awful  prison — **  Abandon  every  hope,  O  ye  who 
enter."  The  sentences  passed  by  Danbe  are  Indelible  in  a  quite  other  sense 
than  that  pronounced  and  signed  by  Cante  de'  Gabriclli  da  Gubbio,  Podesta 
of  Florence.    Hearty  thanks  are  due  to  this  Cante  de*  Gabrielli,  and  to  the 
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Neri  fiwrtion,  for  having  torn  Dante  from  the  pleasures  of  Kis  native  city, 
and  from  his  home  ;  aiiice»  had  not  hia  genius  been  sharpened  by  sorrow, 
Kia  soul  tempered  by  misfortune,  hia  brain  stimulated  by  a  sense  of 
izijustico,  his  heart  stirred  by  persecution,  never  would  he  have  produced 
his  immortal  tragedy. 

His  exile  lasted  eighteen  years.  la  canto  svii.  of  Paradise  hi« 
ancestor  Cacciaguidi  foretells  his  fate  : — 

Thou  shalt  prove  how  siilt  will  tiistc 
The  fitrangeTB^  bread ;  how  hard  it  is 
To  ascend  and  descend  by  other  people's  stairs. 

In  the  Convito  he  tells  us : — **  Wheresoever  this  tongue  is  spoken 
I  hare  wandered,  almost  begging;  showing,  against  my  will,  the  wounds 
of  fate,  which  are  often  unjustly  imputed  iis  faults  to  the  suiFerers.  Verily 
I  have  been  as  a  vessel  without  sails  or  helm,  driven  hither  and  tliither  to 
ports  and  straits  and  shores  by  adverse  winds,  which  rise  from  sad  poverty, 
and  thus  I  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  many  who,  owing  perhaps  to  a  certain 
ftime  acquired,  had  formed  a  very  different  idea  of  me ;  hence  not  only 
was  my  person  depreciated,  but  the  work  I  had  accomplished  and  that  yet 
onfiniBhed  were  less  esteemed.*' 

Exile,  the  injtiatioe  endured,  and  thirst  for  revenge  modified  Dante's 
political  opinions  materially,  lie  ceiised  to  be  a  Guelph  without  becoming 
a  Ghibelline — the  change  being  far  more  radical,  since  he  substituted 
a  belief  in  monarchy  for  his  republican  creed.  Ghibellinism  did  not 
exclude  a  republican  form  of  government — the  republics  of  Flsa  and 
Arezzo  were  Ghibelline ;  whereas  Dante  wrote  a  treatise  on  monarcliy, 
in  which  he  affirm b  that  its  existence  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
toankiud,  points  to  the  Homan  people  as  its  fountain  head,  to  the  King  of 
the  Romans^  i.  e.  the  Emperor,  as  its  representative,  and  traces  its  imme- 
diate origin  from  God  without  the  Pope's  intervention.  As  a  unitarian 
and  partisan  of  centralization  he  hurled  anathemas  at  all  autonomous 
cities  and  provinces;  calls  Florence  **  an  accursed  ditch,"  Pisa  "  the  refuse 
of  cities,"  Lucca  "  a  nest  of  vipers,"  Genoa  '*  indecent  and  full  of  every 
vice,*'  Pistoja  ^'fit  only  to  be  reduced  to  ashes,"  Treviao  "full  of  traitors," 
Bomagna  "  full  of  poisonous  serpents  and  of  bodies  animated  by  demons," 
Puglia  "  of  cowardly  aoldiers,"  Citaja  **  of  madmen,'*  Bologna  "  of 
panders,"  Arezzo  "  of  dogs,"  Lorabardy  "  fit  for  such  as  cannot  for 
very  shame  consort  with  good  men,  and  where  not  three  educated  men 
can  be  found  ;"  and  in  a  letter  he  speaks  of  Venice  in  the  following 
tenns : — "  Truly  a  wretched  and  ill-mannered  mob,  insolently  oppressed, 
ahamefiilJy  governed,  and  cruelly  taxed  :  how  can  I,  O  Signore,  express 
the  gross  ignorance  of  these  grave,  venerable  fathers?  When  I  found 
myself  in  the  presence  of  this  grey-bearded  and  aged  assembly,  I 
naturally  wished  to  fulfil  my  mission  and  communicate  your  niessage  in 
tlie  Latin  tongxie.  Hardly  had  I  pronounced  my  exordium  when  they 
sent  to  beg  me  either  to  seek  an  interpreter  or  to  speak  in  another  lan- 
guage,   lialf-aatoniahed,  half-indignant  (I  can  hardly  tell  whicii  sentiment 
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jireciominated),  I  be^ti  to  say  somethings  in  that  tonjnie  which  I  first  Hsp^ 
in  swaddling-clothes,  and  even  this  scarcely  soiindtd  more  natural  or 
fftmiiiar  to  tlat-ir  ears  than  Latin.  This  ou^ht  not  to  snrprif^  us,  seeing 
that  the  J  know  not  how  to  epeak  Italian,  because,  descended  from  Grecian 
and  Dalmatian  ancestors,  their  only  inheritance,  brought  to  this  cootft 
fertile  fioil^  is  made  up  of  the  lowest  and  most  indecent  habits,  together 
with  the  dregs  of  every  vice." 

Alioiving  bimseli'  to  be  carried  away  by  his  new  monarchical,  imperial, 
and  centralizing  convictions,  he  writes,  in  the  Convtto^  his  greatest  prose 
work : — "In  order  to  I- ring  human  life  to  perfection,  imperial  authority 
was  devised  ;  this  is  the  guide  and  rule  of  all  our  operations,  so  that  if 
one  wifili  to  describe  the  office  of  the  emperor  by  a  eymbol,  one  might  say 
that  he  ia  the  rider  of  human  wiJl,  and  it  ia  Bufficiently  evident  that  the 
horse  often  wanders  wild  without  his  rider,  especinlly  in  Uiia  wrvldied 
Italy,  whicli  lias  been  led  without  any  sort  of  guidance."  During  the 
iirst  years  of  his  exile,  im}^lled  by  his  yearning  to  rt-turn  to  Floi-ence, 
and  by  hia  burning  thirst  for  vengeance  on  the  Neri,  he  Rf)ught  partisans 
among  the  Ghibt-Hine  chiefs,  and  visited  certain  pen-ons  wlio  were  for 
waging  war  on  Florence,  But,  depressed  by  one  failure  after  another, 
hirt  spirit  was  tempered  to  more  peaceful  aspiratioua  and  vaster  deaigns. 
Then  it  was  that  he  dreamed  of  a  German  Ca?sar  in  liome,  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  petty  Italian  republics  and  principalities  in  one  United  Italy, 
and  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  as  of  a  circk  round  a  centre.  Tlius 
he  set  Ilia  hopes  first  on  Albert  of  Austria,  and  afterwards  far  more 
firmly  on  Ileury  of  Liixemburg,  to  whom  he  wrote  letters,  and  whom  he 
urged  to  enter  Florence  in  person-  New  it  is  tliat  the  serenit}'  of  tbe 
Utopian  prevails  over  tbe  ire  of  the  partisan.  "  Ilejoioe  to-day,  O  Italy," 
he  writes,  "  for  thy  spouse,  who  is  the  joy  of  the  age  and  the  glory  of  thy 
peo{>le,  the  most  clement  Henry  hastens  to  thy  bridal  :  diy  thy  tears,  O 
iairest  one,  and  hide  the  signs  of  grief;  since  he  ia  nigh  who  will  liberate 
thee  from  prison  and  free  thee  from  the  wicked.  Forgive  I  forgive  to-day^ 
O  beloved  ones,  who  have  suffered  injuries,  even  as  I  have  suffered,  bo 
that  the  chosen  Shepherd  may  know  thee  for  lambs  of  his  fold.  For 
although,  by  divine  permission,  he  holds  in  his  hand  tlie  rod  of  tempoTRi 
punishment,  yet,  because  he  resembles  liim  iroin  whom,  as  from  one 
root,  branches  the  power  of  Peter  and  of  Ca?sar,  he  chastises  his  flock,  yet 
far  more  gladly  Bhows  mercy  unto  them," 

Invective  is  succeeded  by  idyll ;  reconciliation,  forgiveneaa,  oblivion, 
take  the  place  of  vengeance.  Gradually  aa  the  tempestuous  politician  cdms 
down,  the  poet  also  grows  calmer  :  he  sings — *•"  To  ride  o'er  gentler  waves, 
the  slight  bark  of  my  genius  spreads  her  siiils,  leaving  behind  the  cru«l 
sea."  He  had  already  reached  the  mount  of  Purgatory,  *' where  the  human 
spirit  becomes  worthy  of  ascending  to  Heaven."  Even  the  new  edict  of 
dnith  ii^supd  against  him  and  against  his  children  by  his  fellow- citizens, 
did  not  distract  Jiim.  Yet  once  again  he  returned  to  the  consideration 
of  mundane  things,  when  Florence  offered  a  pai*don  to  the  exiles,  on  the 
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condition  of  **  paying  a  certain  sum,  of  wearing  a  degrading  mitre  on  their 
heads,  and,  wax-taper  in  hand,  with  abject  and  contrite  mien,  matching  in 
proceaaion  behind  the  car  of  the  Mint,  and  thus  entering  into  the  church 
of  S.  Giovanni,  there  to  expiate  ^eir  crimee  hy  an  offering  to  the 
saint.**  Writing  to  a  friend  in  Florence,  whom  he  calls  Pater,  he  'Bays,— 
^  From  your  letters,  received  in  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  affection 
which  they  merit,  I  have  gathered  with  thonghtfnlness  and  gratitude  all 
yonr  anxiety  for  my  return  home ;  and  I  have  been  aU  the  more  touched 
by  them  because  it  is  so  rare  for  exiles  to  meet  with  friends.  I  now 
reply  to  their  contents,  and  if  I  cannot  do  that  which  the  pusillanimity  of 
some  would  wish,  I  affectionately  pray  that  a  careful  examination  of  my 
motives  may  precede  your  sentence.  The  letters  of  your  and  my  nephews, 
And  of  other  friends,  inform  me  that,  in  virtue  of  the  decree  concerning 
the  exiles  recently  issued  in  Florence,  if  I  choose  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  and  suffer  the  shame  of  a  fine,  I  may  obtain  absolution  and  return 
at  once.  In  these  propositions  there  are,  to  speak  plainly,  two  things, 
O  Pater,  which  are  ridiculous  and  ill-advised.  I  apply  the  word  ill- 
advised  to  those  who  informed  me  of  them,  since  you  in  yoor  wiser  and 
more  prudent  letter  do  not  once  refer  to  them. 

"  Is  this,  then,  the  glorious  path  by  which  Dante  Alighieri  is  recalled 
to  his  country  afler  the  sufferings  of  an  exile  which  has  lasted  almost 
fifteen  years  ?  Is  this  the  reward  of  his  innocence  clear  to  all  ?  This 
the  result  of  the  sweat  and  toil  endured  in  his  studies  ?  Far  fi^m  the 
man  who  has  made  Philosophy  his  friend  be  snch  baseness  ;  worthy  only 
of  a  degraded  heart  to  consent,  even  as  a  certain  Ciolo,  and  other  men  of 
ill-fame,  to  be  ransomed  like  a  prisoner  I  Far  be  it  fi-om  the  man,  the 
apostie  of  justice — the  man  insulted  and  offended — ^to  pay  a  tribute  to  his 
offenders,  even  as  though  they  were  his  benefactors. 

"  This  is  not  the  road  by  which  to  return  to  our  coxmtry,  O  my 
father  ;  but  if  you  or  others  find  a  path  which  wiU  not  stain  Dante^s 
honour,  he  will  accept  it  immediately.  But  if  there  be  no  honourable 
path  to  Florence,  he  will  never  enter  into  Florence.  What  I  can  I  not 
behold  the  sun  and  stars  from  every  comer  of  the  earth?  Can  I  not 
meditate  on  sweetest  truth  from  every  region  nnder  heaven,  if  I  do 
not  by  my  own  act  strip  myself  of  every  glory — ay,  render  myself 
ignominious  to  the  people  and  city  of  Florence  ?  Bread  at  least  wiU  not 
be  wanting." 

So,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Beatrice,  he  consecrated  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life  to  the  canticles  of  Paradise.  Then  reclining  his  weary 
head  on  the  immortal  book,  with,  perhaps,  a  last  sigh  for  Florence — for 
him  "  empty  of  charity  and  void  of  love,"  yet  never  by  him  forgotten — 
he  died. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  just  afler  the  centenary  festival,  the  bones  of 
Dante  were  discovered  at  a  short  distance  from  the  tomb  where,  since 
1821,  tliey  were  supposed  to  lie,  and  now  await  from  Italy  a  worthy 
aepolchre. 
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During  the  May  festival  an  intereBting  and  valuable  collection  of  the 
rarest  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  poem  was  exhibited  in  the  haU  of  the 
Palazzo  Pretorio,  the  oldest  public  palace  of  Florence,  recently  restored  to 
itH  primitive  form,  aluaost  as  it  existed  in  Alighieri's  time,  Tho  place 
was  worthy  of  the  collection  of  204  editions  of  the  Divine  Comedi/,  32 
translations  in  varioua  tongues  and  dialects,  12  separate  coraroentaries, 
28  editions  of  the  minor  works,  65  copies  of  different  illuatrationa  of  the 
Life  and  Works  of  Dante,  48  manuscripts  of  the  Divine  Comcdi/^  with  the 
date,  belonging  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  132  of  the  same 
epoch  without  date,  and  hundreds  of  manuscript  commentaries  and  doca- 
ments  relating  to  Dante,  to  his  age,  or  to  eminent  personages  mentioned 
in  the  poem.  Spaco  forbids  us  touching  on  more  than  a  very  few 
specimens  of  tliis  collection. 

The  first  editions  of  the  Comedy  were  printed  in  Fuligno  in  1472,  by 
Giovanni  Numeister,  and  in  that  same  year  other  three  were  issued  in 
Jesi,  Mantua,  and  Naples.  The  British  Bluseum  possessea  a  copy  of  each, 
and  the  only  existing  copy  of  the  Neapolitan  edition,  abstracted  from  the 
^lagliabecchiana  library  in  Florence,  Lord  Vernon,  the  famous  Danto- 
filo,  published  them  aK  at  his  own  expense  (in  one  volume)  in  fac- 
simile; and  the  book,  edited  by  Panizzi,  figures  in  the  Pretorian 
exposition.  Five  copies  of  the  Fuligno  edition  are  to  be  seen  there 
belonging  to  the  Magliabccchiana,  Laurenziana,  and  Palatina  Hbraries  of 
Florence,  to  Count  Orfini  of  FuHgno,  and  to  the  Marquis  Trivubio 
of  Milan.     The  edition  is  in  small  folio,  the  pages  are  not  numbered. 

Comparing  these  copies  with  the  two  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is 
evident  two  editions  must  have  been  printed  at  the  same  time,  since  in 
some  we  find  errors  which  are  corrected  in  others.  For  instance,  in  the 
Laurenziana  {In/emOj  canto  iii.  line  68)  we  read,  "  Poscia  ch*io  ebbi  alcun 
riconosciuto,"  and  in  all  the  others  Pocia.  Again,  at  line  63,  in  the 
Lamrenziana  and  Magfiabecchiana,  "  A  Dio  sptacentc  cd  a  nemici  sui," 
and  in  all  the  others  dispiacenU.  Panizzi  remarks  that  in  the  copy  belong- 
ing to  the  Due  d*AumaIe  in  line  58  occurs  rtcognoscuito  instead  of  recog- 
nosciuiOf  and  elsewhere  cotjliochi  instead  of  con  gli  occAi,  arrivae  instead 
of  alia  rivaf  and  several  other  errors  only  to  be  found  in  the  Palatina 
copy. 

The  Jesi  edition  is  extremely  rare,  and  was  printed  four  months 
after  that  of  Fuligno  by  Federico  Veronese.  "  Explicit :  Liber  Dantift 
impreflsna  a  Magistro  Federico  Veronese  M.cccc.LXxn.  quintodecimo  a 
Lendaa  Augusti.  In  folto  piccolo."  The  copy  exhibited  belongs  to  the 
Trivulzian  library  in  Milan ;  it  is  complete  and  in  good  condition,  the 
iYontiapiece  only  missing.  In  the  copy  of  the  British  Museum  several 
pages  are  missing  ;  six  have  been  copied  by  Mr.  Harris  from  one  belonging 
to  Lord  Spencer,  and  from  another  incomplete  copy  pages  214-16  have 
been  taken;  still  three  are  missing  altogether.  The  Mantuan  edition 
contests  with  tliat  of  Fuligno  the  rights  of  primogeniture.  "  Dontis 
Aligerii  poete  Florentini  Inferni  capitulum  incipit,"  stands  at  the  begin- 
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mng;  and  at  the  enfl,  "Magister  Georgius  et  magister  Paulns,  Teutonici, 
hoc  opus  Man  him  impresserunt,  adiuvante  Coliimbino  Veronensi,"  Two 
copies  belonging  to  the  national  library  of  Naples  and  to  the  Trinilzian 
are  exhibited.  The  second,  rich  ia  arabesques  and  miniatures,  contains 
a  dedication  from  Colombini,  the  printer,  to  Nuvoloni,  a  Mantuan  gentle- 
man, which  is  wanting  in  that  of  Naples.  Neither  of  these  copies  have 
been  seen  by  Panizzi,  who,  in  the  preface  to  Lord  Vernon's  volume,  says 
that  he  only  knows  of  those  belonging  to  the  British  Museum,  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  to  Lord  Spencer. 

Only  in  the  Fuligno  edition  do  we  find  the  arguments  placed  at  the 
he^d  of  each  canto,  and  according  to  Professor  Quirico  Viani  this  one 
adheres  closer  than  any  of  the  old  editions  to  the  best  texts. 

Typographically  speaking,  the  Jesi  edition  is  tlie  best,  but  leas  correct 
than  any  other ;  the  most  correct  of  all  is  that  of  Mantua.  According  to 
Panizzi,  the  value  of  these  first  editions  *'  consists  in  their  pointing  out 
how  the  pronunciation  has  been  altered,  in  giving  us  the  etymology  of 
cscrtain  words,  and  the  primary  signification  of  many  others." 

Alter  these  earliest  editions  figure  the  Neapolitan  of  1477,  in  folio, 
sent  by  the  library  of  the  Neapolitan  University,  printed  by  Muttia 
Morano;  that  of  Vindelino  da  Spira,  sent  by  the  Ricciardana  library,  with 
comments  by  Jacopo  della  Lana,  Bolognese,  147 7j  erroneously  attributed 
to  Benvemito  da  Imola,  at  the  commencement  of  which  is  printed,  for  the 
first  time,  Boccaccio's  Life  of  Dante  ;  the  Milanese  edition,  sent  by  the 
Brera  Library,  printed  on  parchment,  in  1478 ;  and  especially  the 
Florentine  edition  in  folio,  printed  by  Lorenzo  della  Magna  in  1481, 
with  the  comraentaries  of  Criatoforo  Landini,  sent  by  the  Magliabecchlana. 
The  copy  exhibited  is  a  splendid  volume  presented  by  Landini  to  the 
Signoria  of  Florence,  in  return  for  wliich  gift  die  learned  commentator 
received  a  tower  of  the  Caatello  di  Borgo,  in  Colleria,  his  birthplace  in 
Casentino, 

The  edition  of  Delia  Magna  is  the  first  printed  in  Florenco;  Landini's, 
the  only  one  printed  on  parchment.  In  that  of  the  Imperial  Library  in 
Paris  several  pages  are  missing,  many  are  only  printed  on  one  side,  and 
nearly  all  arc  defective.  The  poem  is  preceded  by  Landini's  comments 
and  by  a  Life  of  Dante,  and  by  considerations  on  the  excellence  of  the 
Florentines  in  arts  and  letters,  on  the  site,  form,  and  personages  of  the 
Inferno^  on  the  stature  of  Giants  and  of  Lucil'er.  The  miniatures  M-hich 
adorn  tlie  Proemio,  the  three  canticles  (and  especially  the  iirat),  are  wrought 
with  a  delicacy  and  good  taste  worthy  of  Penigino.  The  binding  is  in  the 
olden  style,  the  corners  bound  with  silver  clasps  representing  the  years  of 
the  Florentine  Repubhc,  and  with  two  medals  in  the  centre  of  the  cover, 
on  which  are  engraved  the  figure  of  Ilercules,  the  seal  of  the  Republic, 
and  Marzocco  holding  in  his  claws  the  banner  of  the  Giglio. 

The  Venetixm  edition  of  Quarenghi,  1497,  contains  marginal  notes 
by  Tassoni.  The  Venutian  edition  of  Ferrari,  1555,  is  the  first  in 
which  the  title  o{  Divina  Commt^dia  appears  on  the  frontispiece,  wliile 
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the  Venetian   edition  of  the   Conmto,  1521,   i«  copionely  aimotatecl  hy 
Torquato  Tas^o. 

Among  the  modem  editions  of  the  comedjr  tlirec  stand  unrivalled ;  i*.<., 
the  three  printed  exprewsly  for  the  featival  destined  to  commemorate  the 
eix-hiindredth  anniversMy  of  the  poet^a  birth  —  that  of  Bclognu  under* 
the  sup^ntendence  of  Professor  Scarabellj,  with  commentaries  by  Jacopo 
ddla  Lana — that  of  Mantua  by  Pietro  Roaai,  1865,  a  typographical  chef- 
d'ffluvre  from  every  point  of  riew,  and  the  Casfdnese  of  1864,  which  is  the 
first  edition  printed  from  the  famous  text  of  the  Comedy  preserved  in 
MontecaKtino. 

Tliis  edition  is  ornamented  with  photographic  fhcsimileB  of  the  text, 
and  of  other  writings  of  the  earliest  ages  existing  in  the  Cassinese  archiyea 
— which  are  useful  for  comparifion.  It  seems  to  have  been  oommenced 
during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  writing,  the  orthography^ 
and  certain  comments  in  the  margin,  all  conduce  to  this  suppoation. 
The  text  is  written  on  vellum,  which  was  in  use  as  early  as  the  tenth 
cenrury,  and  egpecially  towards  the  first  liaJf  of  the  fourteenth.  Its 
darkish  tint,  its  weight,  quality,  and  form  are  identical  with  a  legal 
document  of  1310,  which  exists  in  the  CasaiUj^se  archives.  The  writing 
of  the  ninrginal  comments  seems  the  same  as  that  of  some  manuscript 
sermons  written  in  April,  1326,  by  Ambrogio  di  Castello.  It  differs  fix>m 
the  rough  Longobard  writing,  with  its  long  irregular  strokes,  and  resembles 
khe  square  ancial  writing  of  the  Romans.  None  of  the  Ts  are  dotted,  the 
dot  bfing  first  used  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  the 
wor<la  How  into  each  other,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  writings  of  that 
epoch.  Two  hist«3rical  proofs  ako  determine  its  date.  The  commentator, 
ipeaking  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Aquinaa,  poisoned  by  Charles  d*Anjou, 
•  mjBf  '*  that  his  corpse  lies  at  Fassanova,"  where  we  know  that  it  was  first 
buried,  though  in  1368  it  was  transported  to  Toloaa.  Again,  in  hia  ex- 
planations of  line  36  of  canto  xxxiii.  Pw^fxiory — 

'  Cbc  vendetta  di  Dio  non  tcme  suppe^ 

he  refers  to  a  Florentine  superstition  still  extant  in  his  day,  which  led  the 
Telntions  of  a  mtirdered  man  to  guard  the  tomb  lest  the  murderers  should 
come  mamgiare  la  zvppa,  or  to  feast  thereon.  We  know  from  licuvenuto 
da  Imola,  and  from  Dante*s  son,  who  Nourished  in  13^6,  that  this  practice 
had  then  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  pala?ographic  observations  on  the  Cassinese  MSS.  apply  equally  U> 
the  magnificent  MtsS.  of  the  Palatine  library  of  Florence,  ejihibited  in  the 
Bargello,  which,  for  antiquity,  bears  the  palm  from  all  the  rest,  since  it  is 
anterior  to  1333,  hence  anterior  to  Landini's  of  1336,  to  the  Trivulziana 
of  1337,  and  to  the  Casainese,  whose  date  can  only  be  fi^ed  by  induction^ 
ever  cjpen  to  error. 

The  one  in  the  Palatina  is  probably  the  MSS.  belonging  to  Luca 
Martini  in  1329,  seen  by  Baccio  Valori  in  1515,  and  thonght  to  be  lost- 
It  is  evidently  anterior  to  1333,  because,  unlike  the  odiers  on  record,  it  is 
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written  in  two  volomet,  and  the  yerses  each  occupy  two  lines.  Its  date  la 
also  determined  by  an  historical  proof.  The  commentator,  who  is  also  the 
writer  of  the  MSS.,  in  order  to  explain  the  following  lines — 

E  96  non  fosse  che  in  sol  passo  d'Arno, 

Rimase  anoor  di  lai  (Marte)  alcana  vista  (his  statne), 

(/a/emo,  canto  xiiL  lines  145-46)— 

writes — "Dopo  il  decto  mntamento  neente  meno  una  statua  di  Marte 
rimase  in  sullo  vecchio  Ponte  de  la  decta  cittade,  la  quale  statua  dirovinoe 
nel  fiume  d'Amo,  e  per  molti  anni  in  quelle  stette,  in  fra  *1  quale  molcte 
schonfitte  ricevettG  dai  yicini  la  decta  cittade.  Poi  dopo  anni  molti  fr^e 
ritrovata  e  dritta  al  decto  Ponte,  et  per  consilglio  d'alchuno  astrologfao 
edirecta  la  cittade  in  melliori  provedimenti  che  chonsilglio  que  quella 
statua  si  ritrovasse  et  riponessesi  nel  luogho  dotf  ella  e  anchoray  Now 
Villani  (Cronaca,  lib.  xi.  cap.  1)  bears  witness  that  in  the  flood  of  1885 
the  statue  of  Mars  was  again  hurled  into  the  Amo,  and  lost  for  ever. 

The  Landiano  MSS.  of  Piacenza  is  also  yerj  valuable.  It  bears  the 
written  date  of  1336,  and  hence  stands  second  to  the  Palatina.  Its  priority 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Antonio  Delfino  was  commissioned  to 
write  it  by  Beccario  Beccherla  of  Pavia,  who  was  Podesta  of  Genoa,  sub 
anno  Domini  Mill**  ccc.xxxvi.  We  read  this  declaration  at  the  head  of 
the  canticle  of  Paradise.  Comparing  the  Landiano  manuscript  with  the 
Cominiana  edition  of  the  Divine  Comedy^  1727,  we  meet  with  306  varia- 
tions, many  of  which  are  valuable  as  corrections ;  take,  for  instance,  the 
59th  line  of  the  fiilh  canto  of  Hell^ 

Che  succedctte  a  Nino  c  fii  sua  sposa. 
The  Landiano  MSS.  runs  che  succe  dette^  and  means  "  who  gave  suck.'* 
And  in  truth  Semiramide,  of  whom  the  poet  speaks,  was  both  mother  and 
wife   of  Nino,   and  for  this  is   condemned  to  the   circle  of  lust.     The 
succedette  of  Cominiana  and  the  rest  is  an  absurdity. 

"We  will  only  add  tliat  not  a  single  page  of  Dante's  own  writing  remains 
to  us;  not  even  his  signature.  From  Leonardo  Aretino  we  know  that 
his  writing  was  magrOj  lunga,  e  molto  corretta.  It  is  strange  to  say  that 
in  the  178  manuscripts  exhibited  in  the  Bargello,  and  in  the  236 
editions — if  we  except  Foscolo's,  printed  in  London,  1842,  by  Pietro 
Rolandi — none  of  the  volumes  bear  the  title  placed  by  Dante  at  the 
head  of  the  poem  in  his  dedication  of  Paradise  to  Cane  delta  Scala, 

Incipit  comedia 

Dantis  Alla{;herii, 

FlorenUni  natiuac, 

Non  moribas. 

We  have  not  even  his  picture.  The  pretended  picture  of  Dante 
attributed  by  Vasari  to  Giotto,  and  discovered  in  1840  by  Antonio 
Marini,  is  not  by  Giotto  at  all.  Vasiiri  took  the  idea  from  Filippo 
Villani,  who,  according  to  Vasari,  wrote  that  Giotto  "  also  painted  a 
portrait  of  himnelf  by  means  of  a  mirror,  and  of  liis  contemporary  Dante 
Alighieri,  the  poet,  in  a  picture  of  a  public  festival  in  the  chapel  of  the 
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Podesta  on  the  wall  (in  muro)y^  whereas  what  Villani  did  write  was, 
"  on  the  altar  table  (julla  tavola  delV  altarey*  Of  this  tavola  we  know 
nothing  later  than  1882,  and  on  the  wall,  by  the  side  of  the  pretended 
portrait  of  Dante,  we  find  no  portrait  of  Giotto.  Moreover,  we  know  that 
the  roof  of  the  Prctorian  Palace,  or  palace  of  the  Podesta,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1832,  and  replaced  by  the  present  vaulted  roofs.  The  fire  and 
the  masons  would  have  destroyed  the  fresco  on  the  wall  if  painted  before 
1 382.  Again,  a  document  exists,  which  informs  us  that  the  walls  of  the 
palace  were  painted  in  1837,  when  Varano  was  Podesta,  and  Giotto  had 
then  been  dead  six  months,  and  Dante  sixteen  years ;  besides,  the  portrait 
in  the  chapel  is  said  to  have  been  painted  when  he  was  fifteen  and  wrote 
the  sonnet  to  Guido  and'Lapo. 

No  portrait  remains  to  us  save  the  one  given. by  Boccaccio  : — "This 
poet  of  ours  was  of  middle  stature,  and  when  he  arrived  at  mature  age  he 
stooped  slightly  ;  his  step  was  firm  and  stately ;  he  wore  the  simplest  dress 
suited  to  his  age ;  his  face  was  long,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  eyes  large 
rather  than  small,  his  jaws  large,  his  under  lip  protruding  beyond  the 
upper,  his  complexion  clear,  liis  hair  and  beard  massive,  black,  and  curly ; 
his  countenance  ever  melancholy  and  thoughtful."  But  even  this  is  not 
a  perfect  portrait,  because  in  his  Latin  Egloga^  in  reply  to  his  friend 
Giovanni  de  Virgilio  Bolognese,  who  invited  him  to  Bologna  to  receive 
the  poet's  cro^vn,  he  says  himself  that  his  hair  was  fair.  "  Were  it  not 
better  tliat  I  crown  and  cover  not  imder  the  triumphal  wreath  the  hair 
which  on  the  Arno's  banks  was  fair,  but  which,  if  I  return  to  my  native 
land,  will  then  be  grey  ?  " 
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twiliuijfi   and   SanjIttMis. 

AN  EYERT-DAY  6T0RT* 


CHArTER    XLL 

Gathering  Clouds. 

RS.  GIBSON  came  back  full 
of  rose-coloured  accounts  of 
London.  Lady  Cnninor  had 
been  gniclousiind  affect)  uiwte, 
**  BO  louclied  by  my  going  up 
to  Bee  her,  bo  soon  after  Ler 
return  to  England/'  Lady 
Harriet  cLarniing  and  devo- 
ted to  her  old  govt;mesa, 
Lord  Cumnor  *' just  like  his 
dear  usual  hearty  self  i"  and 
as  for  the  Kirkpatricks,  no 
Lord  Chancellor's  house  waa 
ever  grander  than  iheirsj  itnd 
the  fiilU  gown  of  the  Q.C.  had 
floated  over  housemaids  and 
footmen.  Cynthia^  too,  waa  so 
much  admired ;  and  as  for  her 
dress,  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  had 
showered  down  ball -dresses 

and  wreaths,  and  pretty  bonnets  and  mantles,   like  a  fairy  godmother. 

Mr.  Gibson's  poor  present  of  ten  pounds  shrank  into  very  aoiall  diraen- 

eions  compared  with  all  this  raunificunce. 

''And  they're  bo  fond  of  her,  I  don't  know  when  we  ehall  have  her 

back,"  waA  Mrs.  Gibson's  winding-up  sentence.     *^  And  now,  Molly,  what 

have  yon  and  papa  been  doing  ?     Very  gay,  you  sounded  in  your  letter. 
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I  Kad  iiot  time  to  read  it  in  London ;  fio  I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  read 
it  in  the  coach  coming  home.  But,  my  dear  child,  you  do  look  bo  old- 
fashioned  with  your  gown  made  all  tight,  and  your  hair  all  tumbling 
about  in  curls.  Curia  are  quite  gone  out.  We  mii^t  do  your  hnir 
differently,*'  ehe  continued,  trying  to  smooth  Molly's  black  wavea  into 
straightnesa, 

"  I  aent  Cynthia  an  African  letter,"  said  Molly,  timidly.  "  Did  you 
hear  anything  of  what  was  in  it  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes,  poor  child  I  It  made  her  very  uneasy^  I  think ;  she  aaid 
Bhe  did  not  feet  inclined  to  go  to  Mr.  Ra\Tson*8  ball,  which  waa  on  that 
night,  and  for  which  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  had  given  her  the  ball-dress.  But 
there  leally  was  nothing  for  her  to  fidget  herself  about.  Eoger  only  said 
he  had  had  another  touch  of  fever,  but  waa  better  when  he  wrote.  lie" 
eaya  every  European  has  to  be  acclimatized  by  fever  in  that  part  of 
Abyssinia  where  he  is." 

**  And  did  she  go  ?  "  asked  Molly. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  It  is  not  an  engagement  j  and  if  it  were,  it  is  not 
acknowledged.  Fancy  her  going  and  saying,  *  A  young  man  that  I  know 
has  been  ill  for  a  few  days  in  Africa,  two  raontha  ago,  therefore  I  don*t 
want  to  go  to  the  ball  to-night.^  It  would  have  ficemed  like  afFectation  of 
sentiment ;  and  if  there's  one  thing  I  hate  it  ia  that." 

*'  She  would  hardly  enjoy  herself,"  said  Molly. 

*'  Oh,  yes,  but  ahe  did.  Her  dress  was  white  gauze,  trimmed  with 
lilacs,  and  she  rcidly  did  look— a  mother  may  be  allowed  a  httle  natural 
partiality — ^most  lovely.  And  slie  danced  every  dance,  although  she  waa 
quite  a  stranger.  I  am  sure  ehe  enjoyed  herself,  from  her  manner  of 
talking  about  it  next  mornmg." 

"  I  wonder  if  the  squire  knows." 

"  Knowa  what  ?  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure  I  You  mean  about  Roger.  I 
dare  say  he  doesn't,  and  there's  no  need  to  tell  him,  for  Tve  no  doubt  it  is 
all  right  now."     And  she  went  out  of  the  room  to  finish  her  unpacking. 

Molly  let  her  work  fall,  and  sighed,  "  It  will  be  a  year  the  day  after 
to-morrow  since  he  came  here  to  propose  our  going  to  Hurst  "Wood, 
and  mamma  was  so  vexed  at  his   calling  before   lunch.      I  wonder  if 

Cynthia  remembers  it  as  well  as  I  do.     And  now,  perhaps Oh  1 

Roger^  Roger  I  I  wish — I  pray  that  you  were  aafe  home  again  f  How 
could  we  all  bear  it,  if *' 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  tried  to  stop  thinking. 
Suddenly  she  got  up,  as  if  stung  by  a  venomous  fancy. 

**I  don't  believe  she  loves  him  as  she  ought,  or  she  couJd  not — could 
not  have  gone  and  danced.  What  shall  I  do  if  she  does  not  7  What  shall 
I  do  ?     I  can  bear  anything  but  that." 

But  she  found  the  long  suBpense  as  to  his  health  hard  enough  Uk 
endure.  They  were  not  likely  to  hear  from  him  for  a  month  at  least, 
and  before  that  time  had  elapsed  Cynthia  would  be  at  home  again.  Molly 
learnt  to  long  for  her  return  before  a  fortnight  of  her  absence  was  over. 
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Bhe  bad  had  no  idea  that  perpetual  t^te-Zi-t^tea  with  Mrs.  Gibson  could, 
by  any  possibility,  be  so  tiresome  as  sbe  found  them.  Perhaps  Molly's 
state  of  delicate  healthy  consequent  upon  her  rapid  growth  during  the  last 
few  months,  made  her  irritable ;  but  really  often  she  had  tci  get  up  and 
leave  the  room  to  calm  herself  down  after  listening  to  a  long  Beries  of 
words,  more  frequently  plaintire  or  discontented  in  tone  than  cheerful,  and 
which  at  the  end  conveyed  no  distinct  impression  of  either  the  speaker's 
thought  or  feeling.  Whenever  anything  had  gone  wrong,  whenever 
Mr.  Gibson  had  coolly  persevered  in  anything  to  which  she  had  objected; 
whenever  the  cook  had  made  a  mistake  about  the  dinner,  or  the  housemaid 
broken  any  little  frangible  article ;  whenever  Molly's  hair  waa  not  done 
to  her  liking,  or  her  dress  did  not  become  her,  or  the  smeJl  of  dinner  per- 
vaded the  house,  or  the  wrong  callers  came,  or  the  right  c^'illera  did  not 
come — in  fact,  whenever  anytliing  went  wrong,  poor  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was 
regretted  aod  mourned  over,  nay,  almost  blamed,  as  if,  had  he  only  given 
himself  the  trouble  of  living,  he  could  have  helped  it. 

"  When  I  look  back  to  those  happy  days,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had 
tiever  valued  them  as  I  ought.  To  be  sure — youth,  love, — what  did  we 
care  for  poverty  I  I  remember  dear  Mr,  Kirkpatrick  walking  five  miles 
into  Stratford  to  hny  me  a  muffin  because  I  had  such  a  fancy  for  one  allex 
Cynthia  was  bora.  I  don*t  mean  to  complain  of  dear  papa^ — ^bnt  I  don't 
think — but,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  it  to  you.  If  Mr.  Kiikpatrick 
had  but  taken  care  of  that  cough  of  his ;  but  he  was  so  obstinate  1  Men 
always  arc,  I  think.  And  it  really  waa  selfish  of  liim.  Only  I  dare  say 
he  did  not  consider  the  forlorn  state  in  which  I  should  be  left.  It  came 
harder  upon  me  than  upon  most  people,  because  I  always  was  of  such  an 

^^  •flfectionate  sensitive  nature,     I  remcmbor  a  little  poem  of  Mr.  Kirk- 

^■j^atrick's  in  which  he  compared  my  heart  to  a'  harp-string,  vibrating  to 

^Bthe  slightest  breeze." 

J^^        **  I  thought  harp-strings  required  a  pretty  strong  finger  to  make  them 

I        iound,"  said  Molly. 

**  My  dear  child,  youVe  no  more  poetry  in  yon  than  your  father.    And 

L       aa  for  your  hair  J  it's  worse  than  ever.     Can't  you  drench  it  in  water  to  take 

^Hlhose  untidy  twists  and  twirls  out  of  it?  " 

^H        **  It  only  makes  it  curl  more  and  more  when  it  gets  dry,"  said  Molly, 

^H  Jndden  tears  coming  into  her  eyes  as  a  recollection  came  before  her  like  a 

^^  picture  seen  long  ago  and  forgotten  for  years — a  young  mother  washing 
and  dreading  her  little  girl ;  placing  the  half-naked  darling  on  her  knee, 
and  twining  the  wet  rings  of  dark  hair  fondly  round  her  fingers,  and  than, 
in  ftn  ecstasy  of  fondness,  kissing  the  little  ciu-ly  head, 

Tlie  receipt  of  Cynthia*a  letters  made  very  agreeable  events.     She  did 

ot  write  often^  but  her  letters  were  tolerably  long  when  they  did  come, 

nd  very  sprightly  in  tone.     There  was  constant  mention  made  of  many 

new  names,  which  conveyed  no  idea  to  Molly,  though  Mrs.  Gibson  would 

try  and  enlighten  her  by  running  commentaries  like  the  following: — 

"Mrs.  Green  I  ah,  that's  Mr.  Jones's  pretty  cousin,  who  lives 
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Hussell  Square  with  the  fat  husband.  They  keep  their  carringc  ;  but  Vm 
uot  sure  if  it  is  not  Mr.  Green  who  is  Mrs.  Jones's  cousio.  We  can  ask 
Cjntliia  vhcn  she  cornea  home.  Wr,  Ilendcrsou  1  to  he  sure*— a  young 
man  with  black  wliiskcrs,  a  pupil  of  ifn  Kirkpatrick*a  formerly, —  or 
was  he  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Murray's?  I  know  they  said  he  had  rc4id  law 
witli  somebody.  Ah,  yea!  tliey  are  the  people  who  called  the  day  after 
Mn  llawson'a  hall,  and  who  admired  Cyntliia  so  much,  without  knowing 
I  was  her  mother.  She  was  very  Landaomely  dressed  indeed,  in  black 
satin  ;  and  the  fion  had  a  glaaa  eye,  but  he  was  a  young  man  of  good 
property.     Coleman  I  yes^  tliat  waa  the  name." 

No  more  newa  of  Roger  until  some  time  after  Cyotlua  had  returned 
from  her  London  visit.  She  came  back  looking  fresher  and  prettier  than 
ever,  beautifully  dreasedj  tliaiiks  to  her  own  good  taste,  and  her  couain'a 
generosity,  full  of  amusing  details  of  th«  gay  life  aho  had  been  enjoying, 
yet  not  at  all  out  of  apirits  at  having  left  it  behind  her.  She  brought 
home  all  Borta  of  pretty  and  dainty  devices  for  Molly  ;  a  neck  ribbon. 
Tnada  up  in  the  newest  fashion,  a  pattern  for  a  tippet,  a  delicate  pair  of 
tight  gloves  embroidered  us  Molly  liad  never  seen  gloves  embroidered 
before,  and  many  another  little  flign  of  remembranco  during  her  abeence. 
Yet  somehow  or  other,  Molly  ftJt  that  Cynthia  was  changed  in  her  relation 
to  her.  iEoUy  was  aware  that  she  had  never  had  Cynthia*s  full  confidence, 
for  with  all  her  apparent  frankness  and  naieete  of  manner,  Cynthia  was 
extremely  reserved  and  reticent.  She  knew  this  much  of  herself,  and  had 
often  laughed  about  it  to  Molly,  and  the  latter  had  found  out  the  truth  of 
her  friend*a  assertion  for  herself.  But  Molly  did  not  trouble  herself  much 
about  thia.  She  too  kue^v  that  there  were  many  llioughts  and  feelings  that 
Bitted  through  her  mind  that  ehe  should  never  think  of  telhng  to  any  one, 
except  perhaps— if  they  were  ever  very  much  thrown  together — to  her 
father.  She  knew  that  Cynthia  withheld  from  her  more  than  thoughts 
and  feelings — that  she  withheld  facta.  But  then^  as  Molly  reflected, 
these  facts  might  involve  details  of  struggle  and  suffering,  might  relate  to 
her  mother's  neglect,  and  altogether  be  of  eo  painful  a  charact^^r,  that  it 
would  be  well  if  Cynthia  could  forget  her  childhood  altogether,  instead  of 
fixing  it  in  her  mind  by  the  relation  of  her  grievances  and  troubles.  So 
it  waa  not  cow  by  any  want  of  confidence  that  Molly  felt  distanced  aa  it 
wt^rc.  It  was  bf  cause  Cynthia  rather  avoided  tlian  sought  her  companion- 
ehip  ;  because  her  eyes  bhunned  the  straight,  serious,  loving  h>ok  of 
Molly's;  because  there  wero  certain  subjects  on  which  she  evidently 
disliked  speaking,  not  particularly  interesting  things  as  far  as  Molly 
could  perceive,  but  it  almost  seemed  as  if  they  lay  on  the  road  to  points  to 
be  avoided.  MoWj  felt  a  sort  of  sighing  pleasure  in  noticing  Cynthia's 
changed  manner  of  talking  about  Koger,  She  spoke  of  him  tenderly 
now;  "poor  Koger,"  as  she  called  him  j  and  Molly  thought  that  she 
must  be  referring  to  the  illness  which  he  had  mentioned  in  his  lust  letter. 
One  morning  in  the  first  week  after  Cynthia's  return  home,  just  aa  he  w^aa 
going  out,  Mr.  Gibson  ran  up  into  the  drawing-room,  booted  and  spurred, 
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and  hastily  laid  an  open  pamphlet  down  before  her;  pointing  out  a 
particular  passage  with  his  finger,  but  not  speaking  a  word  before  he 
rapidly  quitted  the  room.  His  eyes  were  sparkling,  and  had  an  amused 
as  well  as  pleased  expression.  All  this  Molly  noticed,  as  well  as  Cynthia's 
flush  of  colour  as  she  read  what  was  thus  pointed  out  to  her.  Then  she 
pushed  it  a  little  on  one  side,  not  closing  the  book  however,  and  went  on 
with  her  work. 

"  What  is  it  ?  may  I  see  it  ?  "  asked  Molly,  stretching  out  her  hand 
for  the  pamphlet,  which  lay  within  her  reach.  But  she  did  not  take  it 
until  Cynthia  had  said — 

**  Certainly,  I  don't  suppose  there  are  any  great  secrets  in  a  scientific 
journal,  full  of  reports  of  meetings."  And  she  gave  the  book  a  little 
push  towards  Molly. 

**  Oh,  Cynthia  I  **  said  Molly,  catching  her  breath  as  she  read,  "  Are 
you  not  proud  ? "  For  it  was  an  accoimt  of  an  annual  gathering  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  and  Lord  Hollingford  had  read  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Roger  Hamley,  dated  from  Arracuoba,  a  district  in  Africa, 
hitherto  unvisited  by  any  intelligent  European  traveller;  and  about 
which,  Mr.  Hamley  sent  many  curious  particulars.  The  reading  of  thia 
letter  had  been  received  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  several  subsequent 
speakers  had  paid  the  writer  very  high  compliments. 

But  Molly  might  have  known  Cynthia  better  than  to  expect  an 
answer  responsive  to  the  feelings  that  prompted  her  question.  Let  Cynthia 
be  ever  so  proud,  ever  so  glad,  or  so  grateful,  or  even  indignant,  remorse- 
ful, grievous  or  sorry,  the  very  fact  that  she  was  expected  by  another  to 
entertain  any  of  these  emotions,  would  have  been  enough  to  prevent  her 
expressing  them. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  as  much  struck  by  the  wonder  of  the  thing  as 
you  arc,  Molly.  Besides,  it  is  not  news  to  me ;  at  least,  not  entirely. 
I  heard  about  tho  meeting  before  I  left  London  ;  it  was  a  good  deal  talked 
about  in  my  uncle's  set ;  to  be  sure  I  did  not  hear  all  the  fine  things  they 
say  of  him  there — but  there,  you  know,  that's  a  mere  fashion  of  speaking, 
which  means  nothing ;  somebody  is  bound  to  pay  compliments  when  a 
lord  takes  the  trouble  to  read  one  of  his  letters  aloud." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Molly.  "  You  know  you  don't  believe  what  you 
are  saying,  Cynthia." 

Cynthia  gave  that  pretty  little  jerk  of  her  shoulders,  which  was  her 
equivalent  for  a  French  shrug,  but  did  not  lift  up  her  head  from  her 
sewing.     Molly  began  to  read  the  report  over  again. 

"  Why,  Cynthia  1  "  she  said,  "  you  might  have  been  there ;  ladies 
were  there.  It  says  *  many  ladies  were  present'  Oh,  could  not  you  have 
managed  to  go  ?  If  your  uncle's^set  cared  about  these  things,  would  not 
some  of  them  have  taken  you  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  if  I  had  asked  them.  But  I  think  they  would  have  been 
rather  astonished  at  my  sudden  turn  for  science." 

"  You  might  liave  told  your  uncle  how  matters  redlly  stood,  he  would 
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not  have  talked  about  it  if  you  had  wished  hiui  not,  I  iiiu  sure,  and  he 
could  havo  helped  you/' 

"  Ouce  for  all,  Molly/'  eaid  Cj'ulliia,  now  laying  down  her  work 
speaking  with  quick  authority,  **  do  learn  to  understand  that  it  is 
always  haa  bcon  my  wish,  not  to  Lave  the  rcbtioa  which  Roger  and  I  bear 
to  each  other,  mentioned  or  talked  about.     When  the  right  time  cornes,  I 
will  make  it  known  to  my  aock,  and  to  everybody  whom  it  may  concern ; 
but  1  am  not  going  to  makfc  mischief,  and  get  myself  into  trouble — even; 
for  the  sake  of  hearing  compliments  paid  to  him — by  letting  it  out  befo 
the  time.     K  I'm  pushed  to  it,  Td  sooner  break  it  off  altogether  at  once, 
and  have  done  with  it*     I  cao't  be  worse  off  than  I  am  now/'     Her  angry 
tone  had  changed  into  a  kind  of  desponding  complaint  l«jfore  ahe  had 
ended  her  sentence.     Molly  looked  at  her  with  dismay. 

"  I  can't  understand  you,  Cynthia,"  she  said  at  length, 

"No ;  I  dare  say  you  can't,"  said  Cynthia,  looking  at  her  with  teara 
in  her  eyes,  and  very  tenderly,  as  if  in  atonement  for  her  late  vehemence. 
"  I  am  afraid — ^I  hope  you  never  will." 

In  a  moment,  Mully*s  arms  were  round  her.     "  Oh,  Cynthia,^'  she 
munuured,  *'  have  I  been  plaguing  you  7     Have  I  vexed  you  ?     Don'fe^J 
Bay  you're  afraid  of  my  knowing  you.     Of  course  youVe  your  ^ult^p^H 
everybody  has,  but  I  think  I  love  you  the  better  for  them." 

"  I  don't  know  that  Tra  bo  very  bad,"  said  Cynthia,  Bniiliog  a  little 
through  the  teora  that  Molly^a  words  and  caresses  .had  forced  to  overflow 
from  her  eyes.  ^'  But  I  have  got  into  scrapes.  I  am  in  a  Rcrape  now. 
I  do  Bometimea  believe  I  Bhall  always  be  in  scrapes,  and  if  they  ever 
come  to  light,  I  shall  seem  to  be  worse  than  I  really  am  ;  and  I  know 
your  fatlier  will  throw  me  off,  and  I — no,  I  won't  be  afniid  that  you  will, 
Molly." 

"  I'm  sure  I  won*t.  Are  they — do  you  think^how  would  Roger  take 
it  7  "   anked  Molly,  very  timidly. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  liope  he  ^vill  never  hear  of  it.  I  don*t  see  why  he 
Bliould,  for  in  a  little  while  I  shall  be  quite  clear  again.  It  all  came  about 
without  my  ever  thinking  I  was  doing  wrong.  I've  a  great  mind  to  tell 
you  all  about  it,  Molly," 

Molly  did  not  like  to  urge  it,  though  she  longed  to  know,  and  to  see 
if  fihe  could  not  offer  help  ;  but  while  Cynthia  was  he&itating,  and 
perhaps,  to  say  the  truth,  rather  regretting  that  ahe  had  even  made  this 
slight  advance  towards  bestowing  her  confidence,  Mra.  Gibson  came  in, 
full  of  some  manner  of  altering  a  go^vn  of  hers,  so  as  to  make  it  into  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  a3  she  had  seen  it  during  her  visit  to  London. 
Cynthia  seemed  to  forget  her  tears  and  her  troubles,  and  to  throw  her 
whole  soul  into  mUlinery. 

Cynthia's  correspondence  went  on  pretty  briskly  with  her  London 
coUfiins,  according  to  the  usual  rate  of  correspondence  in  those  days. 
Indeed  Mn?.  Gibson  was  occasionally  inclined  to  comphiiu  of  the  frequency 
of  Helen  Kirkpatrick's  letters  ;  for  before  the  penny  post  came  in,  the 
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recipient  Ijjitlti'fpay  the  poatnge  of  letters  ;  and  eleven  pence -lialfpenn^ 
three  ttmM^'wedc  came,  nccording  to  Mrs,  Gibson*8  mode  of  reckoning 
ivhen  annojedy  to  a  sum  '*  between  three  and  four  shillings."  But  these 
complaints  were  only  for  the  ikmily ;  they  saw  the  wrong  side  of  the 
tapestry*  Hollingfyrd  in  general,  Miss  Brownings  in  particular,  heard  of 
*•  dear  Helen*a  enthusiaalic  friendship  for  Cynthia "  and  of  "  the  real 
pleasure  it  waa  to  receive  such  constant  news— relays  of  news  indeed— 
from  London.     It  was  almost  as  good  as  living  there  I" 

"  A  great  deal  better  1  should  think,"  said  Miss  Browning  with  some 
Beverity.  For  she  bad  got  many  of  her  notions  of  the  metropolis  from 
the  British  Essayistf^,  where  town  is  so  often  represented  as  the  centre 
of  dissipation,  corrupting  country  wives  and  squires'  daughters,  and 
unfitting  them  for  all  their  duties  by  the  constant  whirl  of  its  not  always 
innocent  pleasurea.  Loudon  was  a  sort  of  moral  pitch,  which  few  could 
touch  and  not  be  defiled.  Miss  Browning  had  been  on  the  watch  for 
the  signs  of  deterioration  in  Cynthia's  character  ever  since  her  return 
home«  But,  excepting  in  a  greater  number  of  pretty  and  becoming 
articles  of  dress,  there  was  no  great  change  for  the  worse  to  be  per- 
ceived. Cynthia  had  been  *'  in  the  world/'  had  *'  beheld  tlie  ghire  and 
glitter  and  dazzling  display  of  London,"  yet  hud  come  back  to  Hollingford 
as  ready  as  ever  to  place  a  chair  for  llisa  Browning,  or  to  gather  flowers 
for  a  nosegay  for  Hiss  Phoebe,  or  to  mend  her  own  clothes.  But 
aU  this  was  set  down  to  the  merits  of  Cynthia,  not  to  the  credit  of 
London*  town. 

"  As  far  as  I  can  judge  of  London,**  said  Mias  Browning,  sententiaualy 
continuing  her  tirade  against  the  place,  '*  it*a  no  better  than  a  pickpocket 
and  a  robber  dressed  up  in  the  spoils  of  honest  folk,  I  should  Uke  to 
know  where  mj'  Lord  Hollingford  was  bred,  and  Mr.  Roger  Hamley. 
Your  good  husband  lent  me  tliat  report  of  tlie  meeting,  Mrs.  Gibson, 
where  so  much  was  said  about  them  bolhj  and  he  was  as  proud  of  their 
praises  as  if  he  had  been  akin  to  them,  and  Phoebe  read  it  aloud  to  roe,  for 
the  print  W'as  too  small  for  my  eyes  ;  slie  waa  a  good  deal  perplexed  with 
all  the  new  names  of  pkces,  but  I  said  she  had  better  skip  them  all,  for  we 
had  never  licard  of  tliem  before  and  probably  tjliould  never  hear  of  them 
ugain,  but  she  read  out  the  fine  things  they  mid  of  my  lord,  and 
Mr.  Roger,  and  I  put  it  to  you,  where  were  they  born  and  bred  7  Why, 
within  eight  miles  of  Hollingford  ;  it  might  have  been  Molly  there  or  me ; 
it's  all  a  chance  ;  and  then  they  go  and  talk  about  the  pleasures  of  intel- 
lectual society  in  London,  and  the  diatingnished  people  up  there  that  it  is 
mch  an  advantage  to  know,  and  all  the  time  I  know  it's  only  shops  and 
the  play  that's  the  real  attraction.  But  that's  neitiier  here  nor  there*  "We 
ftU  put  our  best  foot  foremost,  and  if  we  have  a  reason  to  give  that  looks 
icnsible  we  speak  it  out  like  men,  and  never  say  anything  about  the 
sillinesa  we  are  hugging  to  our  heart.  But  I  usk  you  again,  where  does 
this  fine  society  come  i'rom,  and  these  wise  men,  and  these  distinguished 
Imrellcrs  ?     Why,  out  of  country  pnriahcs   like   this  1      London   picks 
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'em  all  np,  and  declss  Herself  'vvilli  theni,  and  tlicu  calls  out  to  tlie  folks 
Bhe*s  rcbbud,  and  «ayR,  *  Come  nnd  see  how  fine  I  am.'  FinCj  indeed  !  Tve 
no  paiience  vvitli  London  :  Cyntliia  ia  much  better  out  of  it;  snd  Vm 
not  sure,  if  I  wrre  joit,  Mrs.  Gibson  ^  if  I  would  not  stop  np  those  London 
letters  :  tbeyll  only  hn  unsettling  her," 

*'  But  perbapa  she  may  live  in  London  some  of  these  days,  Mka 
Browning,"  simpered  Mrs.  Gibson. 

**  Time  enough  then  to  be  thinking  of  London.  I  wish  her  a  honest 
country  husband  with  enough  to  live  upon,  and  a  Utile  to  lay  by,  and 
a  good  clmracler  to  boot.  Mind  that,  Moliy,'*  said  she,  firing  round  upon 
the  startled  Blolly,  '*I  wish  Cyntliia  a  husband  with  a  good  character  ; 
but  she's  got  a  mother  to  look  after  her ;  you'vo  none  and  when  your 
mother  was  alive  she  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine  :  bo  I'm  not  going  to  let 
you  throw  yourself  away  upon  any  one  whose  life  ia  not  clear  and  aboTe- 
board,  you  may  depend  upon  it." 

This  biBt  speech  fell   like  a  bomb  into  the  quiet  little  drawing- room, 
it  was   delivered  with   such  vehenience.     Miss  Browning,  in  her  secret 
heart,  meant  it  as  a  warning  against  the  intimacy  she  believed  that  M0II7 
had  formed  with  Mr.  Preston ;  bnt  as  it  happened  that  Molly  had  never 
dreamed  of  any  such  intimacy,  the  girl  could  not  imagine  why   such    ^j 
fieverity  of  speech  should  be  addressed  to  her.     Mrs.  Gibson,  who  alway*  ^^t 
took  up  the  points  of  every  word  or  action  where  tliey  touched  her  own  ^^ 
self  (and  called  it  sensitiveness),   broke  the  silence  that  followed    Miss 
Browning's  speech  by  saying,  plaintively, — 

**  Vm  sure.  Miss  Browning,  you  are  very  much  mistaken  if  yon  think 
that  any  mother  could  take  more  care  of  Molly  than  I  do.  I  don*t — I 
can't  think  there  is  any  need  for  any  one  to  interfere  to  protect  her,  and 
I  have  not  an  idea  why  you  have  been  talking  in  this  way,  just  as  if  we 
were  all  wrongs  and  you  were  all  right.  It  hurls  my  feelings,  indeed  it 
does  ;  for  Molly  can  tvll  yon  there  i^  not  a  thing  or  a  favour  that  Cynthia 
has,  that  she  has  not.  And  as  for  not  taking  care  of  her,  why,  if  she  were 
to  go  tip  to  London  to-morrow,  I  should  make  a  point  of  going  with  her 
to  see  aller  her  ;  and  I  never  did  it  for  Cynthia  when  slie  was  at  fichool 
in  France  ;  and  her  bedroom  is  furnished  just  like  Cyntliia'a,  and  -I  let 
her  wear  my  red  shawl  whenever  she  likes,  she  might  have  it  oflencr 
if  she  would.     I  can't  think  what  you  mean,  Miss  Browning." 

"  I  did  not  menn  to  ofTend  you,  but  I  meant  just  to  give  Molly  a  hint. 
She  understands  what  I  mean." 

"  I'm  sure  I  do  not,"  said  Mully^  boldly.  "  I  have  not  a  notion  what 
you  meant,  if  yoti  were  alluding  to  anything  more  than  you  said  straight 
out;  that  you  do  not  wish  me  to  marry  any  one  who  has  not  a  good 
character,  and  tliat,  as  you  were  a  friend  of  mammii's^  you  would  prevent 
mj  marrying  a  man  with  a  bad  character,  by  every  means  in  j'our  power. 
Tin  not  thinking  of  marrying;  I  don't  want  to  marry  anybody  at  all,* 
but  if  I  did,  and  he  were  not  a  good  man,  I  sliould  thank  you  for  coming 
and  warning  me  of  it." 
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I  sliall  not  fltand  on  warning  yon,  Molly.  I  eljall  forbid  the  banns 
m  cliuTchf  if  need  be,'*  eaid  Miii3  BrowTiingj  half  convinced  of  the 
clear  transparent  trutli  of  wliat  Mollj  had  said;  blushing  all  over,  it 
18  true*,  but  with  her  etendy  eyea  fixed  on  Miss  Browning's  iace  while 
»he  spoke. 

"Bo  I"  eaid  Molly. 

"  Well,  well,  I  won't  say  nny  more.  Perhaps  I  was  miatahen,  We 
won^t  say  any  more  about  it.  But  remember  %vhat  I  have  said,  Molly, 
there*a  no  harm  in  that,  at  any  rate.  I'm  sorry  I  hurt  your  feelings, 
Mrs.  Gibeon,  As  stepmothers  go,  I  think  you  try  and  do  your  duty. 
Good  rooming.     Good-by  to  you  both,  and  God  blens  you." 

If  Mij*3  BrowTiing  thought  that  her  final  blessing  would  secure  peace 
in  the  room  she  was  leaving,  she  was  very  much  mistaken  j  Mrs.  Gibson 
btirat  out  with> — 

"  Try  and  do  my  duty,  indeed  \  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you, 
Molly,  if  you  would  take  care  not  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  chtwn  upon  me  such  impertinence  aa  I  have  just  been  receiring 
from  MiKs  Browning." 

^  But  I  don't  know  what  made  her  talk  as  she  did,  xiaamma,"  said 
Molly. 

**  Vm  sure  I  don't  know,  and  I  don*t  care  either.  But  I  know  that  I 
never  waa  spoken  to  aa  if  I  was  trying  to  do  my  duty  before,^ — 'tiying  ' 
indeed  I  everybody  always  knew  that  I  did  it,  without  talking  about  it 
before  my  fuoo  in  that  rude  manner.  I've  that  deep  fecHng  about  duty 
that  I  think  it  ought  only  to  be  talked  about  in  church,  and  in  such  aacred 
placcB  as  that ;  not  to  liave  a  common  caller  startliug  one  with  it,  even 
though  she  w^as  an  early  friend  of  your  mother's.  And  as  if  1  did 
not  look  after  you  quite  as  much  as  I  look  aAcr  Cynthia  1  Why,  it 
was  only  yesterday  I  went  up  into  Cynthia's  room  and  found  her  reading 
ii  letter  that  she  put  away  in  a  hurry  as  soon  as  I  cnnie  in,  and  I  did 
not  even  ask  her  who  it  was  from,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  have  made 
you  tell  mc.'* 

V*fry  likely.  Mri?,  Gibson  shrank  from  any  conflicts  with  Cynthia, 
pretty  sure  that  she  would  be  worsted  in  the  end;  while  Molly  generally 
submittiid  sooner  than  have  any  struggle  for  her  own  will. 

JuBt  then  Cynthia  came  in. 

*•  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said  alio  quickly,  seeing  that  flomcthiDg  waa 
wrong. 

"  Why,  Molly  has  been  doing  something  which  has  set  that  impertinent 
TiT"  ~  iiing  off  into  lecturing  me  on  trying  to  do  my  duty  1  If  your 
p  1  Imd  but  lived,  Cynthia,  I  should  never  have  been  spoken  to  as 

1  have  hccn.     ^  A  etepmotlier  trying  to  do  her  duty  indeed.'     That  was 
Miw  Brcjwning's  expression." 

Any  nlluaion  lo  her  Cithcir  took  from  CynthiA  itU  desire  of  irony.  She 
came  ^'  '  1  Molly  what  w^aa  tiiC  matter, 

M<  .  J  answer,— 
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*'  Mm  Browning  seemed  to  think  I  was  Likely  to  marry  fiome  one' 
cKaracter  was  objectionable " 

"You,  Molly?"  said  Cynthia. 

*'  Yes — ^she  once  before  spoke  to  me, — ^I  suspect  she  has  got  some  notion 
about  Mr.  Preston  in  her  head — " 

Cynthia  sate  down  quite  suddenly.  Molly  went  on,  ''  and  she  spoke 
OB  if  mamma  did  not  look  enough  after  me, — I  think  she  waa  rather 
provoking " 

"  Not  rather,  but  very — very  impertinent,**  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  a  lillle 
ugothed  by  MoUy's  recognition  of  her  grievance, 

'*  What  could  have  put  it  into  her  head?"  Bsdd  Cynthia,  very  quietly, 
taking  up  her  sewing  as  ahe  spoke. 

**  1  don*t  know,"  said  her  mothi^r,  replying  to  the  question  after  her 
own  fashion.  "  Vm  sure  I  don't  always  approve  of  Mr.  Preston ;  but  even 
if  it  waa  hira  she  was  thinking  about,  he's  far  more  agreeable  than  she  is; 
and  I  had  much  rather  have  him  coming  to  call  than  an  old  maid  like 
her  any  day." 

"  I  don't  know  ihat  it  was  Mr.  Preston  she  waa  thinking  about,"  said 
Molly.  "  It  was  only  a  guess.  Wlien  you  were  both  in  London  she 
Ep>kc  about  him, — I  thought  ahe  had  heard  something  about  you  and 
him,  Cynthia.*'  Unseen  by  her  mother  Cynthia  looked  up  at  Molly,  her 
eyes  full  of  prohibition,  her  cheeks  full  of  angry  colour.  Molly  stopped 
short  suddenly,  Ailer  ihat  look  she  was  surprised  at  tho  quietness  wi 
which  Cynlhia  eaidf  almost  immediately, — 

'^  Well,  after  all  it  ih  only  your  fancy  that  sho  was  alluding  to  Mr. 
Preston,  bo  perhaps  we  had  better  not  say  any  more  about  him ;  and  aA 
for  her  advice  to  mamma  to  look  after  you  better,  Miss  Molly,  I'll  stand 
bail  for  your  good  behaviour ;  for  both  mamma  and  I  know  you're  the 
last  person  to  do  any  foolish  tlungs  in  that  way.  And  now  don't  let  us 
talk  any  more  about-  it.  I  was  coming  to  tell  you  that  Hannah  Brand's 
little  boy  has  been  badly  burnt,  and  his  sister  is  downstaira  asking  for 
old  hncD," 

Mrs.  Gibson  was  always  kind  to  poor  people,  and  she  immediately  go 
up  and  went  to  her  stores  to  search  for  the  article  wanted, 

Cynthia  turned  quietly  round  to  Molly. 

**  Molly,  pray  don't  ever  allude  to  anything  between  me  and  Mr. 
Preston, — not  to  mnmraa,  nor  to  any  one.  Never  do  !  I've  a  reason  for 
it, — don't  say  anything  more  about  it,  ever." 

Mr».  Gibson  came  back  at  this  moment,  and  Molly  had  to  stop  short 
again  on  the  brink  of  Cynthia  a  confidence  j  uncertain  uulyed  this  time,  if 
she  would  liAvc  boon  told  anything  more,  and  only  sure  that  she  had 
annoyed  Cynthia  a  good  deal. 

But  the  time  was  approaching  when  she  would  know  all. 
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CHAPTER   XLIL 

The  Storm  Bursts. 

The  autumn  drifted  away  through  all  its  seasons;  the  golden  corn- 
harvest,  the  walks  through  the  stubble  fields,  and  rambles  into  hazel- 
copses  in  search  of  nuts;  the  stripping  of  the  apple-orchards  of  their 
ruddy  fruit,  amid  the  joyous  cries  and  shouts  of  watching  children  ;  and 
the  gorgeous  tulip- like  colouring  of  the  later  time  had  now  come  on  with 
the  shortening  days.  There  was  comparative  silence  in  the  land,  excepting 
for  the  distant  shots,  and  the  whirr  of  the  partridges  as  they  rose  up  from 
the  field. 

Ever  since  Miss  Browning's  unlucky  conversation  things  had  been 
ajar  in  the  Gibsons'  house.  Cynthia  seemed  to  keep  every  one  out  at 
(mental)  arms'-length ;  and  particularly  avoided  any  private  talks  with 
Molly.  Mrs.  Gibson,  still  cherishing  a  grudge  against  Miss  Browning  for 
her  implied  accusation  of  not  looking  enough  after  Molly,  chose  to  exercise 
a  most  wearying  supervision  over  the  poor  girl.  It  was,  "  Where  have 
you  been,  child  ?  "  "  Who  did  you  see  ?  '*  "  Who  was  that  letter  from  ?  '* 
"  Why  were  you  so  long  out  when  you  had  only  to  go  to  so-and-so?" 
just  as  if  Molly  had  really  been  detected  in  carrying  on  some  imderhand 
intercourse.  She  answered  every  question  asked  of  her  with  the  simple 
truthfulness  of  perfect  innocence  ;  but  the  inquiries  (although  she  read 
their  motive,  and  knew  that  they  arose  from  no  especial  suspicion  of  her 
conduct,  but  only  that  Mrs.  Gibson  might  be  able  to  say  that  she  looked 
well  after  her  stepdaughter),  chafed  her  inexpressibly.  Very  often  she 
did  not  go  out  ut  all,  sooner  than  have  to  give  a  plan  of  her  intended  pro- 
ceedings, when  perhaps  she  had  no  plan  at  all,  only  thought  of  wandering 
out  at  her  own  sweet  will,  and  of  taking  pleasure  in  the  bright  solemn 
fading  of  the  year.  It  was  a  yery  heavy  time  for  Molly, — zest  and  life 
had  fled,  and  left  so  many  of  the  old  delights  mere  shells  of  seeming.  She 
thought  it  was  that  her  youth  had  fled  ;  at  nineteen !  Cynthia  was  no 
longer  the  same,  somehow;  and  perhaps  Cynthia's  change  would  injure 
her  in  thu  distant  Roger's  opinion.  Her  stepmother  seemed  almost  kind 
in  comparison  with  Cynthia's  withdrawal  of  her  heart ;  Mrs.  Gibson 
worried  her  to  be  sure,  with  all  these  forms  of  watching  over  her ;  but  in 
all  her  other  ways,  she,  at  any  rate,  was  the  same.  Yet  Cynthia  herself, 
seemed  anxious  and  care-worn,  though  she  would  not  speak  of  her 
anxieties  to  Molly.  And  then  the  poor  girl  in  her  goodness  would  blame 
herself  for  feeling  Cynthia's  change  of  manner ;  for  as  Molly  said  to  herself, 
"  If  it  is  hai-d  work  for  me  to  help  always  fretting  after  Koger,  and  won- 
dering where  he  is,  and  how  he  is ;  what  must  it  be  for  her  ?  " 

One  day  Mr.  Gibson  came  in,  bright  and  swift. 

"Molly,"  said  he,  "  where's  Cynthia?  " 

"  Gone  out  to  do  some  errands " 

"  Well,  it's  a  pity — ^but  never  mind.     Put  on  your  bonnet  and  cloak 
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aa  fust  as  you  can,  I've  had  to  borrow  old  Simpson's  dog-cart, — there 
would  have  bcca  room  both  for  you  and  Cynthia ;  but  as  it  is,  you  mu3t 
walk  back  alone.  Ill  drive  you  aa  far  on  the  Bai'ford  lioad  as  I  can^  and 
then  you  must  j  amp  down,  I  can't  take  you  on  to  Broadhurst's,  I  may 
be  kept  tlirre  for  houi's." 

Mrs.  Gibson  was  out  of  the  room;  out  of  the  house  it  might  be,  for  all 
Molly  cared,  now  she  had  her  futher'a  leave  and  command.  Her  bonnet 
and  cloak  were  on  in  two  minutes,  and  she  was  Betting  by  her  father *3 
side,  the  back  scat  shut  «p,  and  the  light  weight  going  swiftly  and  merrily 
bumping  over  the  stone-paved  lanes. 

»*  Oh,  this  is  charming,"  said  Molly,  after  a  tos3-up  on  her  seat  from 
a  tremendous  bump. 

"  For  youth,  but  not  for  crabbed  age,"  said  Mr.  Gibson.     "  My  bon^ 
are  getting  rheumatic,  and  would  ratlier  go  smoothly  over  macadamised 
«U-e€t5." 

"  That's  treason  to  this  lovely  view  and  this  fine  pure  air,  papa.  Only 
I  don't  bciicve  you.'* 

**  Thank  you.  As  you  ore  so  complimentnry,  I  think  I  *ilmll  put  you 
down  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  j  we  have  pnased  the  second  milestone  from 
llolliiigforci.*' 

**  Oil,  let  mc  just  go  up  to  the  top  !  I  know  we  can  see  the  blue 
range  of  the  M:\lvernfl  from  it,  and  Dorrimer  Ilall  anmng  the  woods  ; 
the  horso  will  want  a  minute's  rest,  aud  then  1  will  get  down  without 
a  word."* 

She  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  ;  and  there  they  sntc  stiii  a  minute 
or  two,  enjoying  the  %'iew,  without  much  speaking.  'J'he  wuods  w^ro 
goldt^n,  the  old  house  of  purple-red  brick,  with  its  twisted  chimneys,  rose 
up  from  among  them  facing  on  to  green  hiwns,  and  a  placid  lake  ;  beyond 
again  were  the  Malvern  Mills  I 

"  Now  jtimp  flown,  lassie,  and  make  the  best  of  your  way  home  befoi-e 
it  gets  dark.  You'll  find  the  cut  over  Croston  Heath  shorter  than  the  road 
we've  come  by." 

To  get  to  Croaton  Heath,  Molly  had  to  go  down  a  narrow  lane  over- 
shadowed by  trees,  with  picturesque  old  cottager  dotted  here  and  there  on  the 
«teep  sandy  hanks;  and  then  there  came  a  small  wood,  and  then  there  was 
a  brook  to  be  crossed  on  a  plank-bridge,  and  up  the  steeper  fields  on  tlie 
opposite  eitle  were  cut  steps  in  the  turfy  path,  which  ended,  she  was  on 
Croston  Heath,  a  wide-fitretching  common  fikirted  by  labourers'  dwelliiig", 
past  which  a  near  road  to  HoUingford  lay. 

The  loneliest  part  of  the  road  was  the  first — the  lane,  the  wood,  the 
little  biidge,  and  tiie  clambering  through  the  nplund  fields.  But  Molly 
cared  little  for  londinesa.  She  went  along  the  lane  under  the  over- 
arching etm-bmnches,  from  which,  here  and  there,  a  yelh^v  leaf  canio 
floating  down  upon  her  very  drtifs;  past  tlic  last  cottage  where  a  little 
child  had  tumbled  down  the  bloping  bank,  and  was  puhHi>Iung  the  accident 
with  frightened  cries.     Molly  stooped  to  pick  it  up^  and  taking  it  in  her 
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arms  in  a  manner  which  caused  intense  surprise  to  take  the  place  of 
alarm  in  its  little  breast,  she  carried  it  up  the  rough  flag  steps  towards 
the  cottage  which  she  supposed  to  be  its  home.  The  mother  came 
running  in  from  the  garden  behind  the  house,  still  holding  the  late 
damsons  she  had  been  gathering  in  her  apron;  but,  on  seeing  her,  the 
little  creature  held  out  its  arms  to  go  to  her,  and  she  dropped  her 
damsons  all  about  as  she  took  it,  and  began  to  soothe  it  as  it  cried 
afresh,  interspei-sing  her  lulling  with  thanks  to  Mollj.  She  called  her 
by  her  name  ;  and  on  Molly  asking  the  woman  how  she  came  to  know 
it,  she  replied  that  she  had  been  a  servant  of  Mrs.  Goodenough  before 
her  marriage,  and  so  was  "bound  to  know  Dr.  Gibson's  daughter  by 
sight."  After  the  exchange  of  two  or  three  more  words,  Molly  ran 
down  into  the  lane,  and  pursued  her  way,  stopping  here  and  there  to 
gather  a  nosegay  of  such  leaves  as  struck  her  for  their  brilliant  colouring. 
She  entered  the  wood.  As  she  turned  a  comer  in  the  lonely  path,  she 
heard  a  passionate  voice  of  distress ;  and  in  an  instant  she  recognized 
Cynthia's  tones.  She  stood  still  and  looked  around.  There  were  some 
holly  bushes  shining  out  dark  green  in  the  midst  of  the  amber  and  scarlet 
foliage.  If  any  one  was  there,  it  must  be  behind  tlicse  thick  bushes.  So 
Molly  left  the  path,  and  went  straight,  plunging  through  the  brown  tangled 
growth  of  ferns  and  underwood,  and  turned  the  holly  bushes.  There  stood 
Mr.  Preston  and  Cynthia;  he  holding  her  hands  tight,  each  looking  as 
if  just  silenced  in  some  vehement  talk  by  the  rustle  of  Molly's  footsteps. 

For  an  instant  no  one  spoke.     Then  Cynthia  said, — 

"  Oh,  Molly,  Molly,  come  and  judge  between  us  !  " 

Mr.  Preston  let  go  Cynthia's  hands  slowly,  with  a  look  that  was  more 
of  a  sneer  than  a  smile  ;  and  yet  he,  too,  had  been  strongly  agiiated,  what- 
ever was  the  subject  in  dispute.  Molly  came  forwai'd  and  took  Cynthia's 
arm,  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  Mr.  Preston's  face.  It  was  fine  to  see  the 
fearlessness  of  her  perfect  innocence.  He  could  not  bear  her  look,  and 
said  to  Cynthia, — 

"  The  subject  of  our  conversation  does  not  well  admit  of  a  third 
person's  presence.  As  Miss  Gibson  seems  to  wish  for  your  company 
now,  I  must  bog  you  to  fix  some  other  time  and  place  where  we  can  finish 
our  discussion." 

"  I  will  go  if  Cynthia  wishes  me,"  said  Molly. 

"  No,  no ;  stay — I  want  you  to  stay — I  want  you  to  hear  it  all — I  wisli 
I  had  told  you  sooner." 

"  You  mean  that  you  regret  that  she  has  not  been  made  aware  of  our 
engagement — that  you  promised  long  ago  to  be  my  wife.  Pray  remember 
that  it  was  you  who  made  me  promise  secrecy,  not  I  you  ?  " 

"I  don't  believe  him,  Cynthia.  Don't,  don't  cry  if  you  can  help  it; 
I  don't  believe  him." 

"  Cynthia,"  said  he,  suddenly  changing  his  tone  to  fervid  tenderness, 
"  pray,  pray  do  not  go  on  so ;  you  can't  think  how  it  distresses  me." 
He   stepped   forwards   to  try  and  take   her  hand  and  soothe  her;  but 
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sbe  shrank  away  from  him,  and  sobbed  the  more  irrepressibly.  She  fdk 
Molly^s  presence  so  mttch  to  be  a  protection  that  novr  ehe  dared  to  let 
herself  go,  and  to  weaken  heraelf  by  giving  way  to  her  emotion. 

**  Go  away  I "  said  Slolly.  *'  Don*t  you  see  you  make  hor  worse  ?  "  But 
he  did  not  stir;  he  was  looking  at  Cynthia  so  iutently  that  he  did  not  seem 
even  to  hear  her.  **  Go,"  said  Molly,  vehemently,  "  if  it  really  distrea»ei| 
you  to  see  her  cry.     Don't  you  see,  it'a  you  who  are  the  cause  of  it  7  " 

"  I  will  go  if  Cynlhia  tella  me,"  said  he  at  length. 

"  Oh,  Molly,  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,"  said  Cynthia,  taking  dowu 
her  hands  Irom  her  tear-&tained  face,  and  appealing  to  Molly,  and  sobbing 
worse  than  ever;  in  fact,  she  became  hysterical,  and  though  she  tri^  to 
speak  coherently,  no  intelligible  words  would  come. 

**  Run  to  that  cottage  in  the  trees,  and  fetch  her  a  cup  of  water,"  laid 
Molly.     He  hesitated  a  little, 

*<  Why  don't  you  go  7  "  said  Molly,  impatiently. 

**  I  have  not  done  speaking  to  her ;  you  will  not  leave  before  I  come 
back?" 

"  No.     Don't  yoii  see  she  can't  move  in  tliis  state  ?  " 

He  went  quickly,  if  reluctantly. 

Cyntliia  was  some  time  before  she  could  check  her  aobs  enough  to 
frpeak.     At  length,  she  said,— 

"  iloHy,  I  do  hate  him  I  *' 

"  But  what  did  he  mean  by  saying  you  were  engaged  to  him?  Don't 
cry,  dear,  hut  tell  me ;  if  I  can  help  you  I  will,  but  I  can't  imagine  what 
it  all  really  is,*' 

**  It  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  now,  and  I'm  not  strong  enough.  Look  1 
he  is  coming  hack.     As  soon  as  1  can,  let  us  get  home." 

*'  With  all  my  heart,"  said  MuUy, 

He  brought  the  water,  and  Cynthia  drank,  and  was  restored  to 
calmness. 

**  Now,"  said  Molly,  "  we  had  better  go  home  as  fast  as  you  caa 
mannge  it ;  it  is  getting  dark  quickly;" 

If  she  hoped  to  carry  Cynthia  off  so  easily,  she  was  miataken. 
Mr.  Preston  was  resolute  on  this  poiat.     He  said — 

"I  think  since  Miss  Gibson  has  made  herself  acquainted  with  this 
mnch,  we  had  better  let  her  know  the  whole  triith^that  you  are  engaged 
to  marry  roe  as  soon  as  you  are  twenty  ;  otherwise  you  being  here  with 
me,  and  by  appointment  too,  may  appear  strange,  even  equivocal  to  her." 

"  As  I  know  that  Cynthia  ia  engaged  to  another  man,  you  can  hardly 
expect  me  to  believe  wliat  you  say,  Mr.  Preston." 

"Oh,  Molly,"  said  Cynthia,  trembling  all  over,  but  trying  to  be  calm, 
"  I  am  not  engaged,  neither  to  the  peri^on  you  mean,  nor  to  Mr.  Preaton." 

Mr.  Preston  forced  a  smile.  **  1  ihink  I  have  some  lettj^rs  that  would 
convince  Miss  Gibson  of  the  truth  of  wliat  I  liave  sairl ;  and  which  will 
convince  Mr.  Osborne  Hamley,  if  necessury— I  conclude  it  is  to  him  she 
is  alluding.^' 
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"  I  am  quite  puzzled  by  you  both,"  said  Molly.  "  The  only  thing  I 
do  know  is,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  standing  here  at  this  time  of  evening, 
and  that  Cynthia  and  I  shall  go  home  directly.  If  you  want  to  talk  to 
Miss  Elirkpatrick,  Mr.  Preston,  why  don't  you  come  to  my  father's  house, 
and  ask  to  see  her  openly,  and  like  a  gentleman." 

"I  am  perfectly  willing,"  said  he ;  "I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  explain 
to  Mr.  Gibson  on  what  terms  I  stand  in  relation  to  her.  If  I  have  not 
done  it  sooner,  it  is  because  I  have  yielded  to  her  wishes." 

"  Pray,  pray  don't,  Molly — ^you  don't  know  all — ^you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it;  you  mean  well  and  kindly,  I  know,  but  you  are  only 
making  mischief.  I  am  quite  well  enough  to  walk,  do  let  us  go ;  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  when  we  are  at  home."  She  took  Molly's  arm  and 
tried  to  hasten  her  away  ;  but  Mr.  Preston  followed,  talking  as  he  walked 
by  their  side. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  say  at  home  ;  but  can  you  deny  that 
you  are  my  promised  wife  ?  Can  you  deny  that  it  has  only  been  at  your 
earnest  request  that  I  have  kept  the  engagement  secret  so  long  ?  "  He  was 
unwise — Cynthia  stopped,  and  turned  at  bay. 

"  Since  you  wiU  have  it  out,  since  I  must  speak  here,  I  own  that  what 
you  say  is  literally  true ;  that  when  I  was  a  neglected  girl  of  sixteen,  you 
— whom  I  believed  to  be  a  friend,  lent  me  money  at  my  need,  and  made 
me  give  you  a  promise  of  marriage." 

"  Made  you  I  "  said  he,  laying  an  emphasis  on  the  first  word. 

Cynthia  turned  scarlet.  "Made  is  not  the  right  word,  I  confess. 
I  liked  you  then — you  were  almost  my  only  friend — and,  if  it  had 
been  a  question  of  immediate  marriage,  I  dare  say  I  should  never  have 
objected.  But  I  know  you  better  now ;  and  you  have  persecuted  me 
so  of  late,  that  I  tell  you  once  for  all  (as  I  have  told  you  before,  till 
I  am  sick  of  the  very  words),  that  nothing  shall  ever  make  me  marry 
you.  Nothing.  I  see  there's  no  chance  of  escaping  exposure  and,  I 
dare  say,  losing  my  character,  and  I  know  losing  all  the  few  friends 
I  have." 

"  Never  me,"  said  Molly,  touched  by  the  wailing  tone  of  despair  that 
Cynthia  was  falling  into. 

"  It  is  hard,"  said  Mr.  Preston.  **  You  may  believe  all  the  bad  things 
you  like  about  me,  Cynthia,  but  I  don't  think  you  can  doubt  my  real, 
passionate  disinterested  love  for  you." 

"  I  do  doubt  it,"  said  Cynthia,  breaking  out  with  fresh  energy.  "Ahl 
when  I  think  of  the  self-denying  affection  I  have  seen — I  have  known — 
affection  that  thought  of  others  before  itself " 

Mr.  Preston  broke  in  at  tho  pause  she  made.  She  was  afraid  of 
revealing  too  much  to  him. 

"  You  do  not  call  it  love  which  has  been  willing  to  wait  for  years — to 
be  silent  while  silence  was  desired — to  suffer  jealousy  and  to  bear  neglect, 
relying  on  the  solemn  promise  of  a  girl  of  sixteen — for  solemn  say  flimsy, 
when  that  girl  grows  older.     Cynthia,  I  have  loved  you,  and  I  do  love 
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you,  and  I  can't  give  you  up.     If  you  will  but  kerp  your  word,  and 
marry  me,  111  swear  Til  make  yon  love  me  in  return." 

"  Oh,  I  wish^ — ^I  wifth  Fd  never  borrowed  that  unlucky  money,  it  waa 
the  beginning  of  it  all.  Oh,  Molly^  I  have  saved  and  scrimped  to  repay 
it,  and  he  won't  take  it  now;  I  thought  if  I  could  but  repay  it,  it  wouJd' 
get  me  free." 

"  You  seem  to  imply  you  aold  yourself  for  twenty  pounds,^*  be  said. 
They  were  nearly  on  the  common  now,  close  to  the  protection  of  the 
cottages,  in  very  hearing  of  their  inmates ;  if  neither  of  the  other  tw0 
thought  of  this  Molly  did,  and  resolved  in  her  mind  to  call  in  at  one 
them,  and  ask  for  the  labourer's  protection  home ;  at  any  rate  his  presen 
must  put  a  stop  to  this  miserable  altercation* 

"  I  did  not  sell  myself;  I  liked  you  then.  But  oh,  how  I  do  hate 
you  now  !"  cried  Cynthia,  unable  to  contain  her  words. 

He  bowed  and  turned  back,  vanishing  rapidly  down  the  field  stair- 
case. At  any  rate  that  was  a  relief.  Yet  the  two  girls  hastened  on,  as 
if  he  was  still  pursuing  them.  Once,  when  MolJy  said  aomething  to 
Cynthia,  the  latter  replied — 

"  Molly,  if  you  pity  mo — if  you  love  me — don't  say  anything  more 
just  now.  We  shall  have  to  look  as  if  notliing  hiid  happened  when  we 
get  home.  Come  to  my  room  wlien  we  go  upstairs  to  bed,  and  I  will  tell 
you  alb     I  know  you  will  blame  me  terribly,  but  I  will  tell  you  al!.'* 

So  Jfoliy  did  not  say  another  word  till  they  reached  home  ;  and  then, 
comparatively  at  ease,  inasmuch  as  no  one  perceived  how  late  was  th(;ir 
return  to  the  hotiEe,  each  of  the  girls  went  up  into  their  separate  roorafl,  to 
lest  and  calm  themselves  before  dressing  for  the  necessary  family  gathering 
at  dinner.  Molly  felt  as  if  she  were  so  miserably  shaken  that  she  could  noi_^^ 
have  gone  down  at  alK  if  her  own  interests  only  wore  at  stake.  She  sata^^f 
by  her  drcKsing-table,  hnlditig  her  head  in  her  hands,  her  candles  un- 
lighted,  and  the  room  in  soft  durkncys,  trying  to  stilt  her  beating  heart, 
and  *o  recall  all  she  had  heart!,  and  what  would  be  its  bearing  on  the  lives 
of  those  whom  she  loved,  lioger.  Oh,  Koger  I — far  away  in  mysterious 
darkness  of  distance— loving  as  he  did  (ah,  tliat  was  love  !  That  was  the 
love  to  which  Cynthia  had  referred,  an  worthy  of  the  name  I)  nnd  tht'^^f 
object  of  his  love  claimed  by  anotlicr-^fiilse  to  one  she  must  be  I  Ilour^^^ 
could  it  be?  What  Avould  h»^  think  and  feel  if  ever  he  came  to  know  it? 
It  waa  of  no  use  trying  to  imagine  his  pain— that  could  do  no  good. 
Wiat  l.iy  before  Molly  was,  to  try  and  extricate  Cynthia,  if  she  could 
help  her  l)y  thought,  or  advice,  or  action ;  not  to  weaken  herself  by  letting 
her  fancy  run  into  pictures  of  possible,  probable  Buflering. 

When   she   wi-nt   into  the   drawing-room    before  dinner,  ahft   found 
Cynthia  and  her  mother  ttite-a-tete.    There  were  candles  in  the  room,  bu6^H 
ihoy  were  not  lightcil,  for  the  wood-firo  blazfd  merrily  and  fitfully,  and^^^| 
they  were  awaiting  Mr.  Gibson's  return,  which  might  be  expected  at  any        ' 
miiuite.     Cyntiiia  sate  in  the  shade,  so  it  was  only  by  her  sensitive  ear 
that  Molly  could  judge  of  her  stale  of  composure.     Mrs.  Gibsoo  w»9 
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telling  some  of  her  Jay's  sdventiirca — wliom  she  had  found  at  home  in 
the  calls  she  had  been  miiking;  who  had  been  out;  and  the  small  piccea 
of  newa  she  had  heard.  To  Ilfolly'a  quick  sjinpathy  Cyntlik'a  voice 
Bounded  languid  and  weary,  but  vhe  made  nil  tlie  proper  replits,  and 
expressed  the  proper  interest  at  the  right  places,  and  Mully  came  to  the 
rescue,  chiming  in,  with  an  eflbrt,  it  is  true ;  but  Mrs.  Gibson  was  not 
one  to  notice  flight  shades  or  diflferences  in  manner.  When  Mr.  Gibson 
relumed,  the  rehaive  positions  ot  the  parties  were  altered.  It  was  Cynthin 
now  who  raised  herself  into  liveliness,  partly  from  a  consdouaness  that 
he  would  have  noticed  any  deprestsion,  and  pttrtly  because,  from  her 
cradle  to  her  grave,  Cyntliia  was  one  of  those  natural  coquettes,  who 
instinctively  bring  out  all  their  prettiest  airs  and  graces  in  order  to  stand 
well  with  any  man,  young  or  old,  who  may  happen  to  be  present.  She 
listened  to  his  remarks  and  stories  with  all  the  sweet  intentness  of  happier 
days^  till  Molly,  silent  and  wondering,  could  hardly  believe  that  the 
Cynthia  before  her  was  the  same  girl  as  she  who  was  sobbing  and  crying 
as  if  her  heart  would  break  but  two  houra  before.  It  is  true  she  looked  pale 
and  heavy-eyed,  but  that  was  the  only  sign  she  gave  of  her  past  trouble, 
which  yet  must  be  a  present  care,  thought  Molly.  After  dinner^  Mr.  Gibson 
went  out  to  his  town  patients;  Jlrs.  Gibson  subsided  into  Iier  arm-chair, 
holding  a  sheet  of  The  Times  before  her,  behind  which  slie  took  a  quiet 
and  hidy-Iike  doze.  Cynthia  had  a  book  in  one  hand,  with  the  otlicr 
she  shaded  her  eyes  from  the  light.     Molly  alone  could  neither  read,  nor 

eep,  nor  work.     She  sate  in  the  seat  in  the  bow-window;   the  blind  was 

ot  drawn  down,   for  there  was  no  dang*>r  of  their  being  overlooked. 

She  gazed  into  the  sofl  outer  darkness,  and  found  herself  striving  to 

m  the  outlines  of  objects— the  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  garden- — the 

at  beech-tree  with  the  soat  round  it^the  wire  arches,  up  which  the 

mmer  rosea  h:id  clambered  ;  each  came  out  faint  and  dim  against  the 
dusky  velvet  of  the  atmosphere.  Presently  tea  came,  and  there  was  the 
usutd  nightly  bustle.     The  table  was  cleared,  Mrg.  Gibson  roused  herseH 

nd  made  the  same  remark  about  dear  papa  that  she  had  done  at  the 
•ante   hour  for  weeks  past.     Cynthia  too  did  not  look  different  to  usual. 

nd  yet  what  a  hidden  mystery  did   her  calmncBs  liide,  thought  Molly. 

t    length  came  bcd*lime,  and  the  accustomary  little  speeches.     Both 

Molly  and  Cynthia  went  to  their  own  rooms  without  exchanging  a  word, 

iVhen  Molly  wa-s  in  liera  she  had  forgotten  if  she  was  to  go  to  Cynthia, 

Cynthia  to  come  to  her.     She  look   off  her  gown  and  put  on  her 

easing-gown,  and  stood  and  waited,  and  even  sat  down  for  a  minute  or 

but   Cynthia  did  not  come,  so  Molly  went  and   knocked  at  tlie 

opposite  door,  which,  to  her  surprise,  she  found  shut.     When  she  entered 

le  riiooi  Cynthia  nate  by  her  drcaning- table,  just  as  she  came  up  from  the 
iwing-room,  fShe  had  been  leaning  her  head  on  her  arm?,  and  seemed 
almottt  to  have  forgotlcn  the  tryst  she  had  made  with  Molly,  for  nhc  lookcfl 
I  up  na  if  startled,  and  her  face  did  seem  full  of  worry  and  distress ;  in  her 
I      ioUiude  fiho  made  no  more  exertion,  but  gave  way  to  thoughts  of  care. 
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''To«fcB0vall,Itfaak,**«idC^niysWati%.    ^BrAtf^ytm 
lavm  wImI  fTinniii  I  hsrct  Iwt  «l  a^  lats  fwm  kmta/w  whalL  % 

*     «rf«b«olkiiiku«agrart^al,*-i 
'*  JlAd  I  eial  1»^  faejiBg  if  JOB  loU 

•'Hoi'*  Midilie.    "TlMilviMi't    Uidcai  Tm  to 
And  fou  koow  I  h*ve  ikot  aaocber  place  to  go  to — vidKMi  watnic^ 
mtaiL    I  dace  wjr  mj  nude  voald  take  me  m,  We  s 
betiovBd  to  Hand  bjnie  in  whatever  di^gnne  I  night  be;  or  pwlMfB  I 
nil^lgelftgioifeniCB^saitiiediia;  mprmy  piwtmemlAmMh^}** 

**^nf,  pitaw,  CfBllita;  doii*l  go  off  ioto  iimIi  wild  toOuiig.  I  don't 
bdkre  jroa'?e  dooe  to  very  irroiig.  Toa  ttf  Joci  Bare  ooi,  and  I  beliere 
y  OIL  That  horrid  xnan  has  managed  to  get  jon  inrolvied  in  aome  way ; 
but  Vm  iore  papa  could  set  it  to  righfci^  if  jou  would  only  make  a  Meod 
of  Kim  and  tell  him  all " 

"No,  MoUy,"  laid  Cjmthia,  **  I  can't,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  You 
may  if  you  Uke,  only  let  me  leave  the  house  first;  gire  me  that  mucli 
time." 

**  You  know  I  would  nerer  tell  anything  you  wished  me  not  to  tdlf 
Cynthia,*'  said  Molly,  deeply  hurt. 

«  Would  you  not,  darling  ?  "  said  Cynthia,  taking  her  hand.  "  Will 
you  fn'oroiiie  me  that  ?  quite  a  sacred  promise  ? — for  it  would  be  such  a 
oomfort  to  me  to  teU  you  all,  now  yon  know  so  much." 

"  YcK  1  ril  promiie  not  to  tell.  You  should  not  have  doubted  mCf'- 
iaid  Molly,  still  a  little  sorrowfully. 

4*  Very  well     I  tnutt  to  you.     I  know  I  may." 

**  But  do  think  of  telling  piipa,  and  geUing  him  to  help  you,"  per- 
Mfcred  Molly. 

"  Never,"  said  Cynthia  resolutely,  but  more  quietly  than  before.  *'  Do 
you  think  I  forget  what  he  jKiid  at  the  time  of  that  wretcht'd  Iklr,  Coxe; 
how  sevore  ho  wan,  and  how  long  I  was  in  disgrace,  if  intleed  I'm  out  of 
it  now  ?  I  nm  one  of  those  people,  aa  mamma  says  sometimes — I  cannot 
live  with  persona  who  don*t  think  well  of  me.  It  may  be  a  weakness,  ofr^H 
a  Hin,  I  am  suro  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care ;  but  I  really  cannot  be^^^ 
hiippy  in  the  tame  houBo  with  any  one  who  knows  my  faults,  and  thinks 
tlmt  tlu-y  are  greater  than  my  merits.  Now  you  know  your  father  would 
do  thrtt.  I  have  often  told  you  that. he  (and  you  toOi  Molly,)  had  a  higher 
itwntlnrd  lhi»n  1  hud  ever  known.  Oh,  I  could  not  bear  it — if  he  were  to 
know  ho  would  be  bo  angry  with  me — he  wouJd  never  get  over  it,  and  I 
have  so  liked  him  1     I  do  so  like  him.' 
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^ell,  never  mind,  dear ;  he  shall  not  know,"  said  Molly,  fur  Cjntliia 
in  becoming  h^eterical, — "  at  least  we'll  say  no  more  about  it  now." 

**  And  jou'll  never  say  any  more — never — promise  me,"  said  Cynthia, 
Uddng  her  hand  eagerly. 

"  Never  till  you  give  roe  leave.  Now  do  let  me  Hce  if  I  cannot  help 
you.     Lie  down  on  the  bed,  and  I  'ivill  sit  by  you,  and  let  uh  talk  it  over/' 

But  Cynthia  sate  down  again  in  the  chair  by  the  dressing- table. 

*•  WTien  did  it  all  begin?  "  said  Molly,  after  a  long  pause  of  Mlenc©. 

"Long  ago — four  or  five  years.  1  was  such  a  child  to  be  lefl  all  to 
myself.  It  waa  the  hoHdays,  and  mamma  was  away  visiting,  mid  the 
Donaldaona  asked  me  to  go  with  them  to  the  Worcester  Festivah  You 
can't  fancy  how  pleasant  it  all  sounded,  especially  to  mc,  I  had  been 
abut  up  in  that  great  dreary  house  at  Aahcombe,  where  mamma  had  her 
school;  it  belonged  to  Lord  Cumnor,  and  Mr.  Preston  as  his  agent  had 
to  see  it  all  painted  and  papered;  but  beBidea  that  he  was  very  intimate 
with  ua :  I  believe  mamma  thought — ^no,  I'm  not  uure  jibout  tliat,  and  I 
Lave  enough  blame  to  Jay  at  her  door,  to  prevent  my  telling  you  anything 
that  may  be  only  fancy *' 

Then  she  paused,  and  aite  still  for  a  minute  or  two^  recalling  the  past. 
Molly  waa  struck  by  the  aged  and  ctu-eworn  expression  which  had  taken 
temporary  hold  of  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  face  ;  ehe  could  see  from  that 
how  much  Cynthia  must  have  suffered  Jrom  tliis  hidden  trouble  of  her». 

^'  Well  I  at  any  rate  we  were  intimate  with  him,  and  he  came  a  great 
deal  about  tlie  house,  and  knew  as  much  an  any  one  of  mamma's  afiaira, 
simd  all  the  ins  and  outa  of  her  life,  I'm  telling  you  that  in  order  tliat 
you  may  understand  liow  natural  it  was  for  me  to  answer  his  queetions 
when  he  came  one  day  and  found  me,  not  crying,  for  you  know  I'm  not 
much  given  to  that,  in  spite  of  to-day's  exposure  of  myself;  but  fretting 
and  fuming  because,  though  mamma  had  written  word  I  might  go  witli 
the  Donaldsons,  «he  had  never  said  how  I  was  to  got  any  money  lor  the 
journey,  much  leas  for  anything  of  dress,  and  I  had  outgrown  all  my  last 
year's  frocks,  and  as  for  glovea  and  boots — in  short,  I  really  had  liardly 
clothes  decent  enough  for  cliurch^ " 

"  Why  did  not  you  write  to  her  and  tell  her  all  this  ? "  said  Molly, 
half  afraid  of  appearing  to  cast  blame  by  her  very  natural  qucaliun. 

**  I  wish  I  had  her  letter  to  show  you ;  you  must  have  seen  some  of 
mamma's  letters,  though ;  don't  you  know  how  she  always  seems  to  leave 
out  just  the  important  point  of  every  fact?  In  this  case  slie  desicsuited 
largely  on  the  enjoyment  she  was  having,  and  the  kindness  slie  was 
receiving,  and  her  wish  that  I  could  have  been  with  her,  and  her  gladnesi 
that  I  too  was  going  to  have  some  pleasure,  but  the  only  thing  that  would 
ve  been  of  re^l  use  to  me  she  left  out,  and  that  was  where  she  was  going 
next.  She  mentioned  that  she  was  le^iving  the  house  she  was  stopping  at 
e  day  after  she  wrote,  and  that  she  should  be  at  homo  by  a  certain  datej 
ut  I  got  the  letter  on  a  Saturday,  imd  the  ftylival  began  on  the  next 
J'utfsday- — -* 
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"  Poor  Cynthia  !"  mid  Molly.  **  Still,  if  you  bad  written,  your  letter 
Tuiglit  have  bcnn  forwarded.  I  don't  mean  to  he  hard,  only  I  do  so 
dislike  the  thought  of  your  ever  having  made  a  friend  of  that  man." 

'*Ali!"  Biiid  Cynlhia,  sighing.  "How  easy  it  is  to  judge  rightly 
after  one  sees  what  evil  cornea  from  judging  wrongly;  I  was  only  a 
young  girl,  hardly  more  than  n  child,  and  he  was  a  friend  to  us  then  ; 
excepiing  mamma,  the  only  friend  1  knew;  the  Donaldsons  were  only 
kind  and  good-natured  acquaintances.*' 

**  I  am  sorry/'  said  Molly  humhlj'^  "  I  have  heen  bo  happy  with  papa, 
I  hardly  can  understand  how  diflerent  it  must  have  been  with  you." 

"  DilTerent  I  I  fthould  think  eo.  The  worry  about  money  made  me 
eick  of  my  life.  We  might  not  say  we  were  poor,  it  would  have  injured 
the  flcliool,  but  I  would  have  stinted  and  staiTed  if  mamma  and  I  had  got 
on  as  happily  together  as  we  might  have  done — aa  you  and  Mr.  Gibson 
do.  It  was  not  the  poverty  ;  it  was  that  ahe  never  seemed  to  care  to 
have  me  with  her.  As  soon  aa  the  holidays  came  round,  she  was  off  to 
some  great  house  or  another,  and  I  dare  say  I  waa  at  a  very  awkward 
age  to  have  mc  lounging  about  in  the  drawing-room  when  callers  came. 
Girls  at  tlic  age  I  was  then  are  so  terribly  keen  at  scenting  out  motive.*, 
and  putting  in  their  awkward  questions  as  to  the  little  twistings  and 
twirlings  and  rani»hings  of  conversation  ;  they've  no  distinct  notion  of 
what  are  the  trulIiB  and  fakehoods  of  polite  life.  At  any  rate  I  was  very 
much  in  mamma'a  way,  and  I  ftlt  it.  Mr.  Preston  seemed  to  feci  it  too  for 
me  ;  and  I  was  very  grateftil  to  him  for  kind  words  and  sympathetic 
louks — cruniha  uf  kindness  which  would  have  dropped  under  your  table 
unnoticed.  So  this  day,  when  he  carno  to  see  how  the  workmen  were 
getting  on,  he  found  mo  in  the  deserted  schoolroom,  looking  at  my  faded 
summer  bonnet  and  Bome  old  ribbons  I  had  been  sponging  out,  and  hjdf- 
worn-oiit  gloves — a  sort  of  rng-iair  spread  out  on  the  deiil  table.  I  wns 
in  a  regular  passion  wiih  only  looking  at  that  shahbinesg.  He  said  he  was 
BO  glad  to  bear  I  was  going  to  this  festival  with  tlie  Donaldsons;  old  Betty, 
our  servant,  had  told  him  the  news,  I  believe.  But  I  was  so  perplexed 
about  mcsney,  and  my  vanity  was  so  put  out  about  my  shabby  dress,  that 
I  was  in  a  pet,  and  said  1  should  not  go.  He  sate  down  on  the  table,  and 
lit  lie  by  litilo  he  made  me  tell  him  all  my  troubles.  I  do  sometimes 
think  he  was  very  nice  in  those  days.  Somehow  I  never  felt  as  if  it  waa 
wrong  or  foolish  or  anything  to  accept  his  offer  of  money  at  the  time. 
He  had  twenty  pounds  in  his  packet,  he  said,  and  really  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it,  should  not  want  it  for  months;  I  could  repay  it,  or 
raiher  mamma  could,  when  it  suited  her.  She  must  have  known  1  should 
want  money,  and  most  likely  thought  I  should  apply  to  him.  Twenty 
pounds  would  not  be  too  much,  I  must  take  it  all,  and  so  on.  I  knew,  at 
hast  I  thought  I  know,  that  I  should  never  spend  twenty  pounds;  but  I 
tlioiight  I  could  give  him  back  what  I  did  not  want,  and  so — wt-11,  that 
was  the  beginning  !     It  does  not  sound  so  very  wrong,  does  it,  Molly  ? '' 

"  No,"  said  Molly,  hesitatingly.     She  did  not  wish  to  make  herself 
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^Hnto  a  hard  judge,  and  yet  she  did  bo  dialike  Mr.  FrcidtoD,      CyDthit 
^Bjrent  on, — 

^H  ^*  Well,  what  with  hoots  and  gloves,  and  a  honnet  and  a  siaDtle,  ana 
^Bl  white  muslin  gown,  wliich  was  made  for  me  hefcre  I  left  on  the  Tuesday, 
^^hnd  a  silk  gown  tLat  followed  to  thtj  Dooaldsons',  and  my  journeys,  and  all, 
^Bfhtre  was  very  little  left  of  .the  twenty  pounds,  especially  when  1  Ibund 
BkI  must  get  a  halJ-dresa  in  Worcester,  for  we  were  all  to  go  to  the  Ball. 
Mr3,  Donaldson  gave  me  my  ticket,  but  ahe  rather  looked  grave  at  my 
idea  of  going  to  the  Ball  in  my  white  muslin,  which  I  had  already  worn 

I  two  evenings  at  their  house.  Oh  dear  I  how  pleasant  it  must  be  to  be 
rich  I  You  know,"  continued  Cynthia,  emiiing  a  very  liltle,  "  I  can't 
fcelp  being  aware  that  I  am  pretty,  and  tliut  people  admire  me  very  much.. 
t  found  it  out  £rst  at  the  Donaldsons'.  I  began  to  think  I  did  look  pretty 
|S  my  line  new  clothes,  and  I  saw  that  other  people  thought  so  too.  I 
i|ras  cerUiinly  the  belle  of  the  house,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  lo  feel  my 
power.  The  last  day  or  two  of  that  gay  week  Mr,  Preaton  joined  our 
party.  The  last  time  he  had  tsceu  me  was  when  I  was  dressed  in  Bhabby 
clothes  too  email  for  me,  half-crying  in  my  solitude,  neglected  and 
f>ennileaa.  At  the  Donaldsons'  I  was  a  little  queen ;  and  as  I  said,  fine 
feathers  make  fine  birds,  all  the  people  were  making  much  of  me;  and 
at  that  ball,  whicli  was  the  first  night  he  came,  I  had  more  partners  than 
I  knew  what  to  do  with.  I  suppose  he  really  did  fidl  in  love  with  mc 
then.  I  don't  think  he  Lad  done  bo  before.  And  then  I  began  to  feel  how 
^^^wkward  it  was  to  he  in  his  debt.  I  could  not  give  myself  airs  to  him  as 
^^P.  did  to  others,  Oh  I  it  was  so  awkward  and  uncomfortable  !  But  I  liked 
him,  and  felt  him  as  a  friend  all  the  time.  The  laat  day  I  w^ia  walking  in 
tlie  garden  along  with  the  others,  and  I  thought  I  could  tell  him  how 
much  1  had  enjoyed  myseli*,  and  how  happy  I  had  been,  all  thanks  to  his 
twenty  pounds  (I  was  beginning  to  feel  like  Cinderella  whtn  tUe  clock 
was  striking  twelve),  and  to  tell  him  it  hhould  be  repaid  to  him  as  soon  as 
possible,  though  I  turned  iiick  at  the  thought  of  telling  mamma,  and  knew 
enough  of  our  affairs  to  underiitaud  how  very  (Jjfllcult  it  would  be  to 
muster  up  the  monoy.  The  end  of  our  talk  camo  very  soon,  for  almost  to 
my  terror  he  began  to  talk  violent  love  to  me,  and  to  beg  nic  to  promise 

tto  marry  him.  I  was  so  frightened,  that  I  ran  away  to  the  others.  But 
|bat  night  I  got  a  letter  fioni  him,  apologizing  for  startling  me,  renewing 
its  offer,  hia  entreaties  for  a  proaiisc  of  marriage,  to  be  fulfilled  at  any 
late  I  would  please  to  name— in  fact  a  moat  urgent  love-letter,  and  in  it 
0^  reference  to  my  unlucky  debt,  which  was  lo  be  a  debt  no  longer,  only 

an  advance  of  the  money  to   be  hereafter  mine  if  only You  can 

fancy  it  all,  Molly,  better  than  I  can  remember  it  to  tell  it  you." 
I  *'  And  what  thd  you  Siiy  ?  '*  asked  Molly,  breathless. 

"1  did  not  answer  it  at  all  until  anoUier  IcKer  came,  entreating  for  a 
reply.  By  that  liuic  mamma  had  come  home,  and  the  old  daily  pressure  and 
plaint  of  poverty  had  come  on.  Mary  Doaalddon  wrote  to  me  ufti  n,  singing 
the  praises  of  Mr.  Froston  aa  enthusiastically  as  if  she  had  been  bribed  to 
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do  it.  I  had  seen  him  a  very  popular  man  in  their  aet,  and  I  liked  him  vi 
enough,  and  felt  grateful  to  him.  So  I  wrote  and  gave  him  jny  promise 
to  marry  him  when  I  WM  twenty,  bat  it  was  to  be  a  secret  till  then 
And  I  tried  to  forget  I  had  ever  borrowed  money  of  hira,  but  somehow  afl 
80on  as  I  felt  pledged  to  him  I  began  to  hate  him.  I  could  not  endu 
hla  eagemeaa  of  greeting  if  ever  he  found  me  alone ;  and  mamma  began  to 
siupect,  I  think.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  ins  and  out^  in  fact  I  did  not 
imderBtand  them  at  the  time,  and  I  don't  remember  clearly  how  it  all 
happened  now.  But  I  know  that  Lady  Cuxhaven  sent  mamma  some  mon 
to  be  applied  to  my  education  aa  she  called  it.  and  mamma  seemed  ve 
much  put  out  and  in  very  low  spirits,  and  she  and  1  did  not  get  on  at  all 
together.  So  of  course  I  never  ventured  to  name  the  hateful  twenty 
pounds  to  her,  but  went  on  trying  to  think  that  if  I  was  to  m.irry 
Mr.  Preston,  it  need  never  be  paid — very  mean  and  wicked  I  dare  sayi 
but  oh,  Molly,  I've  been  punished  for  it,  for  now  I  abhor  that  man," 

*'  But  why  ?  When  did  you  begin  to  dislike  him  ?  You  seem  to  hare 
taken  it  very  passively  all  this  time.** 

"  I  don't  know.  It  Wft3  growing  upon  me  before  I  went  to  that  school 
at  Boulogne.  He  made  me  feel  as  if  I  was  in  his  power;  and  by  too  oflen 
reminding  me  of  my  engagement  to  him,  he  made  me  critical  of  his  words 
and  ways.  There  was  an  insolence  in  his  manner  to  mamma,  too.  Ah  I 
you're  tliinkiug  that  Vm  not  too  respectful  a  daughter — and  perhaps  not  j 
biit  I  could  not  bear  his  covert  sneers  at  her  faults,  and  I  hated  his  way 
of  showing  what  he  called  his  *  love  '  for  rae.  Then,  after  I  had  been  a 
semestre  at  Mdme.  le  Febvre's,  a  new  English  girl  came — a  cousin  of  his, 
who  knew  but  little  of  me.  Now,  Molly,  you  must  forget  aa  soon  as  I 
have  told  you  what  I  am  going  to  say — and  she  used  to  talk  so  much  and 
perpetually  about  her  cousin  Robert — he  was  the  great  man  of  the  family, 
evidently — and  how  he  wi^  so  handsome,  and  every  lady  of  the  land  in  lore 
with  him, — a  lady  of  title  into  the  bargain." 

**  Lady  Harriet  I  I  dare  say,"  said  Molly,  indignantly, 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Cynthia,  wearily.  *'  I  didn't  care  at  the  time,' 
and  I  don't  care  now ;  for  she  went  on  to  say  there  was  a  very  pretty 
widow  too,  who  mnde  desperate  love  to  him.  He  had  often  laughed 
with  them  at  all  her  little  advances,  which  she  thought  he  did  not  see 
through.  And,  oh  f  and  this  was  the  man  I  had  promised  to  marry, 
and  gone  into  debt  to,  and  written  love-letters  to.  So  now  you  under- 
stand  it  all,  Molly." 

"  No,  1  don't  yet.  What  did  you  do  on  hearing  how  he  had  spoken 
about  your  mother  ? " 

^*  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  I  wrote  and  told  him  I  hated  him, 
and  would  never,  never  marry  him,  and  would  pay  him  back  his  money 
and  the  interest  of  it  as  soon  as  ever  I  could," 

"Well?" 

"  And  Mdme.  le  Febvre  brought  me  back  my  letter,  unopened,  I  will 
aay;  and  told  me  that  she  did  not  allow  letters  to  gentlemen  to  be  sent 
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the  pupils  of  her  establishment  unless  she  \m<\  previously  seen  their 
)i:tents.  I  told  her  he  Wiia  a  family  friend,  the  agent  who  managed 
lamma's  afTuIrs — 1  reaUy  could  not  stick  at  the  truth ;  but  she  would  not 

it  go  ;  and  I  had  to  see  her  burn  it^  and  to  give  her  my  promiso  T 
rould  not  write  ngain  before  she  would  consent  not  to  tell  mamma.  So 
had  to  calm  down,  and  wait  till  I  came  home." 

"  But  jou  did  not  see  him  then  ;  at  least,  not  for  some  time." 

**  No,  but  I  could  write ;  and  I  began  to  try  and  ssve  up  my  money 
E©  pay  him." 

»»  What  did  he  say  to  your  letter  ?" 

"  Oh,  at  first  he  pretended  not  to  believe  I  could  be  in  earnest;  he 
thought  it  was  only  pique,  or  a  temporary  offence  to  be  apologized  for  and 
covered  over  with  pasaionate  protestations." 

**  And  afterwards  7  " 

"  He  condescended  to  threats  ;  and,  what  is  worse^  then  I  turned 
coward.  I  could  not  be;ir  to  have  it  all  known  and  talked  about,  and  my 
silly  letters  shown— oh,  eac!t  letters— I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  them, 
beginning,  *  My  dearest  Robert,'  to  that  man " 

"  But,  oh,  Cynthia,  how  could  you  go  and  engage  yourself  to  Roger  ?  " 
asked  Molly. 

"Why  not?"  said  Cynthia,  sharply  turning  round  upon  her.  "  I  was 
free — I  am  free ;  it  seemed  a  way  of  assuring  myself  that  I  was  quite 
froe;  and  I  did  like  Roger— it  was  such  a  comfort  io  be  brought  into 
contact  with  people  who  coidd  be  relied  upon  ;  and  I  was  not  a  stock  or  a 
Btone  that  I  could  fail  to  be  touched  with  his  tender,  unselfish  love,  bo 
different  to  Mr.  Preston's.  I  know  you  don't  think  me  good  enou^di  for 
im;  and,  of  course,  if  all  this  comes  out,  he  won't  think  me  good  enough 
ither"  (falling  into  a  plaintive  tone  very  touching  to  hear)  ;  **  and  some- 
lines  I  think  I  will  give  him  up,  and  go  off  to  some  fresh  lift*  amongst 

ngers;  and  once  or  twice  I  have  thought  I  would  marry  Mr.  Preston 
out  of  pure  revenge,  and  have  him  for  ever  in  my  power — only  I  think  I 
should  have  the  worst  of  it ;  for  he  is  cruel  in  his  very  soul — tigerish,  wiiK 
his  beautiful  striped  akin  and  relentless  heart.  I  have  to  begged  and 
begged  him  to  let  me  go  without  exposure." 

"  Never  mind  the  exposure,"  said  Molly.  "  It  will  recoil  far  more  on 
him  than  harm  you.^* 

Cynthia  went  a  little  paler.  ^'  But  I  said  things  in  thoRe  letters  iibout 
mamma,  I  was  quick-eyed  enough  to  all  her  faults,  and  hardly  under- 
stood the  force  of  her  temptations  ;  and  he  says  he  will  show  those  letters 
to  your  father,  unless  I  consent  to  acknowledge  our  engagement." 

**He  shall  not  1"  Raid  Molly,  riaing  up  in  her  indignation,  and  stand- 
ing before  Cynthia  almoHt  as  resolutely  fierce  as  if  she  were  in  t!ie  very 
pr^fteoce  of  Mr.  Prestoo  himself.  *•  I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  He  dare  not 
inault  me,  or  if  he  docs,  I  do  not  care.  I  will  ask  him  for  those  letters, 
and  see  if  he  wilt  dare  to  refuse  me." 

**  You  doQ^t  know  him,"  said  Cynthia,  shaking  her  head.     "He  has 
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made  many  an  appoinlraent  wUli  me,  just  as  if  he  would  take  back  tljo 
moiit-y— ^vhicU  baa  been  scaled  up  read/  for  Lim  thia  four  months  j  or  as 
if  li(i  would  give  me  back  my  letters.  Poor,  poor  Roger  1  How  little  he 
ihmlts  of  all  this,  AV'heu  I  want  to  write  words  of  love  to  him  I  ptiU 
mvsulf  up,  for  I  have  written  worda  as  aflectionatc  to  that  other  man. 
And  if  Mr.  Preston  ever  guessed  that  Roger  atid  I  were  engaged  he  would 
manage  to  be  revenged  on  both  him  and  me  bj  giving  ug  aa  much  pain  as 
he  could  with  tho^c  unlucky  Icttera — written  when  I  was  not  sixteen^ 
^U41y, — only  seven  of  ihcra  1  They  are  like  a  mine  imder  my  feel,  which 
may  blow  up  any  day ;  and  down  will  come  father  and  mother  and  oU,'* 
She  ended  bitterly  enough,  though  her  words  were  so  light. 

"  How  can  I  get  thtm  ?  "  said  Molly,  thinking  :  **  for  get  them  I  wilL 
With  papa  to  back  me,  he  dare  not  reluse." 

"Ah  I  But  that'a  just  the  thing.  He  knows  Vm  afraid  of  your 
fatlier'a  heariug  of  it  ull^  more  than  of  any  one  el&e." 

"  And  yet  lie  thinks  he  loves  you  I  " 

**  It  is  his  way  of  loving.  He  says  often  enough  he  does  not  care  what 
he  does  so  that  he  gets  me  to  be  his  wife;  and  that  after  that  he  ia  sure  he 
twm  make  me  love  him-"'  Cynthia  began  to  cry,  out  of  weariness  of  body 
and  despair  of  mind,  Molly*8  arms  were  round  her  in  a  minute,  and  she 
prrssL^d  the  beautiful  head  to  her  bosom,  and  laid  her  own  cheek  upon  it, 
and  hushed  her  up  with  lulling  worda,  juat  as  if  Cynthia  were  a  little  child. 

"  Oh,  it  13  such  a  comfort  to  have  told  you  all  I "  murmured  she. 
And  Molly  made  reply, — "  I  am  sure  we  have  right  on  our  side ;  and  that 
makes  me  certain  he  must  and  shall  give  up  the  letters." 

"  And  take  tlie  money  ?  '*  added  Cynthia,  lifting  her  head,  and  looking 
eagerly  into  Molly'a  face.  "  He  must  take  the  money.  Oh,  Molly,  you 
can  never  manage  it  all  without  ita  coming  out  to  your  father  1  And  I 
would  far  rather  go  out  to  Russia  as  a  governess.  I  almost  think  I  would 
rather — no,  not  that,*'  said  she,  shuddering  away  from  wliat  she  was  going 
to  say.  "  But  he  nmst  not  know — pleaae,  Mully,  he  must  not  know.  I 
could  not  bear  it.  I  don*t  know  what  I  might  not  do.  You'll  promise 
me  never  to  tell  him,  or  marama  ?  " 

*'  I  never  will.     You  do   not  think  I  would  for  anything  short  of 

saving "     She  was  going  to  have  said,  "  saving  you  and  Roger  from 

pain."     But  Cynthia  broke  in, — 

"  For  nothing.  No  reason  whatever  must  make  you  tell  your  father. 
If  you  fail,  you  fail,  and  I  will  love  you  for  ever  for  trying ;  but  I  shall 
be  no  worse  than  before.  Btlter,  indeed  ;  for  I  shall  have  the  comfort  of 
your  aympathy.     But  promise  me  not  to  tell  ^Ir,  Gibson." 

**  I  have  promised  once,"*  said  Molly,  "  but  1  promise  again ;  so  now 
do  go  to  bed,  and  try  and  reat.  You  are  looking  aa  white  as  a  eheet ; 
you'll  be  ill  if  you  don*t  get  some  rest ;  and  it's  past  two  o*eloek,  otid 
you're  shivering  with  cold,'* 

So  they  wished  each  other  good-night.  But  when  MoUj  got  into 
her  room  all  her  spirit  lefl  her  ^  and  she  threw  heraelf  down  on  her  bed, 
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dressed  as  she  was,  for  she  had  no  heart  left  for  anything.  If  Roger  over 
heard  of  it  all  bj  any  chance,  she  felt  how  it  would  disturb  his  love  for 
Cynthia.  And  yet  was  it  right  to  conceal  it  from  him  ?  She  must  try 
and  persuade  Cynthia  to  tell  it  all  straight  out  to  him  as  soon  as  he 
returned  to  England.  A  full  confession  on  her  part  would  wonderfully 
lessen  any  pain  he  might  have  on  first  hearing  of  it.  She  lost  herself  in 
thoughts  of  Roger — how  he  would  feel,  what  he  would  say,  how  that 
meeting  would  come  to  pass,  where  he  was  at  that  very  time,  and  so  on, 
till  she  suddenly  plucked  herself  up,  and  recollected  what  she  herself  had 
offered  and  promised  to  do.  Now  that  the  first  furore  was  over,  she  saw 
the  difficulties  clearly  ;  and  the  foremost  of  all  was  how  she  was  to  manage 
to  have  a  tdte-i-tete  with  Mr.  Preston  ?  How  had  Cynthia  managed  ? 
and  the  letters  that  had  passed  between  them  too  ?  Unwillingly,  Molly 
was  compelled  to  perceive  that  there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of 
underhand  work  going  on  beneath  Cynthia's  apparent  openness  of  beha- 
viour ;  and  still  more  unwillingly  she  began  to  be  afraid  that  she  herself 
would  be  led  into  the  practice.  But  she  would  try  and  walk  in  a  straight 
path ;  and  if  she  did  wander  out  of  it,  it  should  only  be  to  save  pain  to 
tliose  whom  she  loved. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Molly  Gibson  to  the  Rescue. 

It  seemed  curious  enough,  af^er  the  storms  of  the  night,  to  meet  in  smooth 
tranquillity  at  brcakfiust.  Cynthia  was  pale  ;  but  she  talked  as  quietly  as 
usual  about  all  manner  of  indifferent  things,  while  Molly  sate  silent,  watch- 
ing and  wondering,  and  becoming  convinced  that  Cynthia  must  have  gone 
through  a  long  experience  of  concealing  her  real  thoughts  and  secret  troubles 
before  she  could  have  been  able  to  put  on  such  a  semblance  of  composure. 
Among -the  letters  that  came  in  that  morning  was  one  from  the  London 
Kirkpatricks ;  but  not  from  Helen,  Cynthia's  own  particular  correspondent. 
Her  sister  wrote  to  apologize  for  Helen,  who  was  not  well,  she  said  :  had 
had  the  influenza,  which  had  left  her  very  weak. and  poorly. 

"  Let  her  come  down  here  for  change  of  air,"  aiid  Mr.  Gibson.  "  The 
country  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  better  than  London,  excepting  when  the 
place  is  surrounded  by  trees.  Now  our  house  is  well  drained,  high  up, 
gravel  soil,  and  I'll  undertake  to  doctor  her  for  nothing." 

"  It  would  be  charming,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  rapidly  revolving  in  her 
mind  the  changes  necessary  in  her  household  economy  before  receiving  a 
young  lady  accustomed  to  such  a  household  as  Mr.  Kirkpatrick's,  and 
calculating  the  consequent  inconveniences  in  her  own  mind,  weighing 
them  against  the  probable  advantages  even  while  she  spoke. 

"  Should  not  you  like  it,  Cynthia  ?  and  ^loUy  too.  You  too,  dear, 
would  become  acquainted  with  one  of  the  girls,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
would  be  asked  back  again,  which  would  be  so  very  nice  I  '* 
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**  And  I  »liniild  not  let  her  go,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  who  had  aconirrtl  un 
nnroriuimte  facility  of  reading  his  wife's  thouglua. 

"  Dear  Helen  !"  went  on  Mrs.  Gibson,  **  I  sbould  eo  like  to  n 
we  would  make  yoar  consulling-roora  into  her  own  prirate  sittii 
my  dear.''^-{It  is  hardly  nccesnary  to  my  that  the  scales  bad  been  weighe<i 
dv\m  by  the  inconveniences  of  huTing  a  person  behind  the  6cene$  for 
general  weeks).  "  For  with  an  invalid  bo  much  depends  cm  tranquillity. 
In  the  drawing-roonij  for  inMnnce,  she  might  constantly  be  disturbed  by 
callers;  and  the  dining-room  is  so— so  wh:it  shall  I  call  it?  so  dinnery,^ 
the  Bmell  of  meat  never  seems  to  leave  it ;  it  would  have  been  different  if 
dear  papa  had  allowed  me  to  throw  out  that  window— — '' 

**  Why  can*t  ehe  have  the  dressing-room  for  her  bed-room,  and  the 
little  room  opening  out  of  the  drawing-room  for  her  sitting-room  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Gibson. 

*'  The  library,"  for  by  this  name  Mrs.  Gibson  chose  to  dignify  what 
had  formerly  been  called  the  book-closet — "  why,  it  would  hardly  hold  a 
sofa,  besides  the  books  and  the  writing-t'ible,  and  there  arc  draughts 
everywhere.  No,  my  dear,  we  had  better  not  ask  her  at  all|  her  own 
home  id  comfortable  at  any  rate  ! " 

"  Well,  well  1  '*  said  Mr.  Gibson,  seeing  that  he  was  to  be  worsted, 
and  not  caring  enough  about  the  matter  to  ehow  fight.  *'  Perhaps  you  are 
right.  iL^a  a  cnse  of  luxury  versus  fresh  air.  Some  people  suffer  more 
from  the  want  of  one  limn  from  want  of  the  other.  You  know  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  her  if  she  likes  to  cnme,  and  take  us  as  we  are,  but  I  can't 
give  up  the  consulting-room.     It's  a  necessity  and  daily  bread  !  ** 

**ril  write  and  tell  them  how  kind  Mr.  Gibson  is,"  said  his  wife  in 
high  contentment,  as  her  husband  left  the  room.  "  They'll  be  juut  aa 
much  obliged  to  him  as  if  she,  had  como  I"' 

Wliether  it  was  Helen's  illness,  or  from  some  other  cause,  after  break- 
iiist  Cynthia  became  very  flat  and  absent^  and  this  lasted  all  day  long; 
Molly  understood  now  why  her  raoodg  had  been  so  changeable  for  many 
months,  and  waa  tender  and  forbearing  with  her  accordingly.  Towaids 
evening  when  ihe  two  girls  were  lefl;  alone,  Cynthia  came  and  stood  over 
Molly,  so  that  her  fuce  could  not  be  seen. 

*'  Molly,"  said  she,  "  will  you  do  it?  Will  you  do  what  you  said  last 
night?  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  all  day,  and  sometimes  1  believe 
he  would  give  you  back  the  letters  if  you  asked  him ;  he  might  fancy — at 
any  rate  it's  worth  trying,  if  you  don't  very  much  dislike  it." 

Now  it  so  liappened  that  with  every  thought  she  had  given  to  it,  Molly 
disliked  the  idea  of  the  proposed  interview  with  Mr.  Preston  more  and 
more  ;  but  it  was  after  all  her  own  offer,  and  she  neither  could  nor  would 
draw  back  from  it;  it  might  do  good;  she  did  not  see  how  it  eoidd 
possibly  do  harm.  So  &he  gave  licr  consent,  and  tried  to  conceal  her 
distaste,  which  grew  upon  her  more  and  more  as  Cynthia  hastily  arranged 
the  details. 

"  You  shall  meet  him  in  the  avenue  leading  from  the  park  lodge  up  to 
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tbe  Towers.  He  can  come*  in  one  way,  from  the  Towers,  where  he  has 
c  ften  business — he  has  pass-keys  everywhere — you  can  go  in  as  we  have 
often  done  by  the  lodge — ^you  need  not  go  far." 

It  did  strike  Molly  that  Cynthia  must  have  had  some  experience  in 
making  all  these  arrangements ;  and  she  did  venture  to  ask  how  he  was 
to  be  informed  of  all  this  ?  Cynthia  only  reddened,  and  replied,  "  Oh  I 
never  mind  I  He  will  only  be  too  glad  to  come ;  you  heard  him  say  he 
wished  to  discuss  the  affair  more ;  it  is  the  first  time  the  appointment  has 
come  from  my  side.  If  I  can  but  once  be  free — oh,  Molly,  I  will  love 
you,  and  be  grateful  to  you  all  my  life  ! " 

Molly  thought  of  Roger,  and  that  thought  prompted  her  next  speech. 

**  It  must  be  horrible — I  think  I'm  very  brave — but  I  don't  think  I 
could  have — could  have  accepted  even  Roger,  with  a  half- cancelled  en- 
gagement hanging  over  me."     She  blushed  as  she  spoke. 

"  You  forget  how  I  detest  Mr.  Preston  !  "  said  Cynthia.  "  It  was 
that,  more  than  any  excess  of  love  for  Roger,  that  made  me  thankful  to 
be  at  least  as  securely  pledged  to  some  one  else.  He  did  not  want  to  call 
it  an  engagement,  but  I  did ;  because  it  gave  me  the  feeling  of  assurance 
that  I  was  free  from  Mr.  Preston.  And  so  I  am  I  all  but  these  letters.  Oh  ! 
if  you  can  but  make  him  take  back  his  abominable  money,  and  get  me 
my  letters.  Then  we  would  bury  it  all  in  oblivion,  and  he  could  marry 
somebody  else,  and  I  would  marry  Roger,  and  no  one  would  be  the  wiser. 
After  all  it  was  only  what  people  call  *  youthful  folly.'  And  you  may 
tell  Mr.  Preston  that  as  soon  as  he  makes  my  letters  public,  shows  them 
to  your  father  or  anything,  I'll  go  away  from  Hollingford,  and  never  como 
back " 

Loaded  with  many  such  messages,  which  she  felt  that  she  should 
never  deliver,  not  really  knowing  what  she  should  say,  hating  the  errand, 
not  satisfied  with  Cynthia's  manner  of  speaking  about  her  relations  to 
Roger,  oppressed  with  shame  and  complicity  in  conduct  which  appeared 
to  her  deceitful,  yet  willing  to  bear  all  and  brave  all,  if  she  could  once  set 
Cynthia  in  a  straight  path — in  a  clear  space,  and  almost  more  pitiful  to 
her  friend's  great  distress  and  possible  disgrace,  than  able  to  give  her 
that  love  which  involves  perfect  sympathy,  Molly  set  out  on  her  walk 
towards  the  appointed  place.  It  "was  a  cloudy  blustering  dayj  and  the 
noise  of  the  blowing  wind  among  the  nearly  leafless  branches  of  the  great 
trees  filled  her  ears,  as  she  passed  through  the  park-gates  and  entered 
the  avenue.  She  walked  quickly,  instinctively  wishing  to  get  her  blood 
up,  and  have  no  time  for  thought.  But  there  was  a  bend  in  the  avenue 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  lodge ;  after  that  bend  it  was  a  straight 
line  up  to  the  great  house,  now  emptied  of  its  inhabitants.  Molly  did 
not  like  going  quite  out  of  sight  of  the  lodge,  and  she  stood  facing  it, 
close  by  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  trees.  Presently  she  heard  a  step  coming 
on  the  grass.  It  was  Mr.  Preston.  He  saw  a  woman's  figure,  half-behind 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  made  no  doubt  that  it  was  Cynthia,  But  when  he 
camo  nearer,  almost  clos<>,  the  figure  turned  round,  and,  instead  of  the 
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TiriltJAntly  coloured  fiice  of  Cyntlilo,  lie  mpt  the  pale  resolved  look  of 
MolJjf.  She  did  not  vpeak  to  greet  him,  but  though  he  felt  sure  fit)m 
the  general  aspect  of  pallor  and  timidity  thai  she  was  airaid  of  hiiUi  her 
•teady  grej  eyes  met  hia  with  couragpous  innocence. 

**  la  Cynthia  onable  to  come  ?  "  asked  Le^  perceiving  that  she  expected 
bim. 

**  I  did  not  know  you  thought  that  you  should  meet  her,"  said  ilolly, 
a  little  «uq>ri«ed.  In  her  aimplicity  she  had  believed  that  Cynthia  had 
tuimcd  that  it  was  alie,  Molly  Gibson,  who  would  meet  Mn  Pit-ston  Jtt 
a  given  time  and  place;  but  Cynthia  had  been  too  worldly-wise  for  tha^. 
and  had  decoyed  hir.i  thither  by  a  vaguely  worded  note,  which,  while 
avoiding  actual  falsehood,  had  led  him  to  believe  that  she  herself  would 
give  him  the  meeting. 

"  She  said  she  uhould  be  here,**  eaid  Mr.  Preston,  extremely  annoyed 
at  being  entrapped  as  he  now  felt  that  he  had  been,  into  an  interview 
with  ^liss  Gibson,  Molly  hesitated  a  little  before  »Iie  spoke.  He  waa 
determined  not  to  break  the  silence ;  aa  she  had  intruded  herself  into  tha 
alTair,  she  ehould  find  her  situation  as  awkward  as  possible. 

•*  At  any  rate  she  sent  me  here  to  meet  you,**  aiid  Molly.  "  She  has 
told  me  exactly  how  mattcr.s  sttind  letwccn  you  and  hfr." 

**  Ilaa  she  7  "  Hnccred  he.  *'  She  is  not  always  the  most  open  or  reliabla 
person  in  the  world  I  " 

Molly  reddened.  She  perceived  the  imperlincncc  of  the  tone;  and 
her  tamper  was  none  of  the  coolest.  But  she  mastered  herself  and  gained 
col  lingo  by  so  doing. 

"  You  diould  nut  speak  bo  cf  the  person  yvn  profess  to  wish  to  have 
for  your  wife.     But  putting  all  that  aside,  you  have  some  letters  of  hers 
llKit  she  wijihos  to  liuvc  back  agaiu." 
"  I  tlarc  say." 

"  And  that  you  have  no  right  to  Iccop," 
"  No  legal,  or  no  moral  right?  which  do  3'on  mean?" 
**I  do  not  know  ;  sinijily  you  have  uo  ri^ht  at  all,  as  a  gentleman,  lo 
keep  a  girl's  Icllora  when  she  nskfl  for  them  hack  again,  nmch  less  to  hold 
them  over  her  as  a  threat." 

"I  aee  you  do  Imow  all,  Miss  Gibson,"  siiid  he,  changing  his  mannef 
to  one  of  more  respect.  "  At  least  she  has  tald  you  her  story  from  her 
point  of  view,  her  aide  ;   now  you  must  hear  mine.     She  promised  me  ad 

aolemnly  aa  ever  woman " 

"  She  was  not  a  woman,  Aa  was  only  a  girl,  barely  sixteen." 
*'  Old  enough  to  know  what  she  was  doing ;  but  I'll  call  her  a  girl  if  you 
like.  She  promised  me  solen^nly  to  be  my  wife^  making  the  one  stipulation 
of  secrecy,  and  n  certain  period  of  waiting;  she  wrote  me  letti^ra  repeating 
this  promise,  and  confidential  enough  to  prove  that  she  considered  herself 
bound  to  me  by  such  an  implied  relation.  I  don't  give  in  to  humbug — 
I  don't  set  myself  up  as  a  saint — and  in  most  ways  1  can  look  after  my 
own  interests  pretty  keenly;   yuu  know  enough   of  her  position  ««  ft 
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penniless  girl,  and  at  that  time,  with  no  influential  connections  to  take 
the  place  of  wealth,  and  help  me  on  in  the  world,  it  was  as  sincere  and 
unworldly  a  passion  as  ever  man  felt ;  she  must  say  so  herself.  I  might 
have  married  two  or  three  girls  with  plenty  of  money ;  one  of  them  was 
handsome  enough,  and  not  at  all  reluctant." 

Molly  inteiTupted  him ;  she  was  chafed  at  the  conceit  of  his  manner. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  do  not  want  to  hear  accounts  of  young  ladies 
whom  you  might  have  married ;  I  come  here  simply  on  behalf  of  Cynthia, 
who  does  not  like  you,  and  who  does  not  wish  to  marry  you." 

"  Well,  then  I  must  make  her  *  like '  me,  as  you  call  it.  She  did  *  like ' 
me  once,  and  made  promises  which  she  will  find  it  requires  the  consent  of 
two  people  to  break.  I  don't  despair  of  making  her  love  me  as  much  as 
ever  she  did,  according  to  her  letters,  at  lea.st,  when  we  are  married." 

"  She  will  never  marry  you,"  said  Molly,  firmly. 

"  Then  if  she  ever  honoura  any  one  else  with  her  preference,  he  shall 
be  allowed  the  perusal  of  her  letters  to  me." 

Molly  almost  could  have  laughed  ;  she  was  so  secure  and  certain  that 
Roger  would  never  read  letters  offered  to  him  under  these  circumstances ; 
but  then  she  thought  that  he  would  feel  such  pain  at  the  whole  affair,  and 
at  the  contact  with  Mr,  Preston,  especially  if  he  had  not  heard  of  it  from 
Cynthia  first,  and  if  she,  Molly,  could  save  him  pain  she  would.  Before 
she  could  settle  what  to  say,  Mr.  Preston  spoke  again. 

"  You  said  the  other  day  that  Cynthia  was  engaged.  May  I  ask 
whom  to  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Molly,  "  you  may  not.  You  heard  her  say  it  was  not  an 
engagement.  It  is  not  exactly  ;  and  if  it  were  a  full  engagement,  do  you 
think,  after  what  you  last  said,  I  should  tell  you  to  whom?  But 
you  may  be  sure  of  this,  he  would  never  read  a  line  of  your  letters.     He 

is  too No  !  I  won't  speak  of  him  before  you.      You  could  never 

understand  him." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  mysterious  Mie*  is  a  very  fortunate  person 
to  have  such  a  warm  defender  in  Miss  Gibson,  to  whom  he  is  not  at  all 
engaged,"  said  Mr.  Preston,  with  so  disagi-eeable  a  look  on  his  face  that 
Molly  suddenly  found  herself  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  tears.  But  she 
rallied  herself,  and  worked  on — for  Cynthia  first,  and  for  Roger  as  well. 

"  No  honourable  man  or  woman  will  read  your  letters,  and  if  any 
people  do  read  them,  they  will  be  so  much  ashamed  of  it  that  they  won't 
dare  to  speak  of  them.     What  use  can  they  be  of  to  you  ?  " 

"  They  contain  Cynthia's  reiterated  promises  of  marriage,"  replied  he. 

"  She  says  she  would  rather  leave  Ilollingford  for  ever,  and  go  out  to 
earn  her  bread,  than  marry  you." 

His  face  fell  a  little.  He  looked  so  bitterly  mortified  that  Molly  was 
almost  sorry  for  him. 

"  Does  she  say  that  to  you  in  cold  blood  ?  Do  you  know  you  are 
telling  me  very  hard  truths.  Miss  Gibson  ? — if  they  are  truths,  that  is  to 
Bay,"  he  continued,  recovering  himself  a  little.     "  Young  ladies  are  very 
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fond  of  tlie  words  *  hate*  and  'detest/  I  hare  known  many  who  bare 
ftpi;lied  tliem  to  men  whom  they  were  all  the  time  hopin»  to  mairf." 

♦*  I  cannot  tell  about  other  people,"  said  Mollj,  **  I  onlj  know  thai 
Cjnlliia  does — **  Here  she  hesitated  for  a  moment;  she  felt  for  his  pain, 
and  BO  ^e  hesitated  ;  but  then  she  broaght  it  out — **  doea  as  nearly  hate 
you  as  anybody  like  her  CTcr  does  hate/' 

»*Like  herT"  said  he,  repeating  the  words  almost  unoonsciously, 
seizing  on  anything  to  try  and  hide  his  mortification. 

''I  mean,  I  should  hate  worse,*^  s^d  Molly  in  a  low  Toice. 

Bat  he  did  not  attend  much  to  her  answer.  He  was  working  the 
point  of  hii  stick  into  the  turf,  and  his  eyes  were  bent  on  it 

"  80  now  would  you  mind  Msnding  her  back  the  letters  by  me  ?  I  do 
asvore  you  that  ytm  cannot  make  her  marry  you." 

**  You  are  very  simple,  Miss  Gibson/'  said  he,  suddenly  lifting  up  his 
lie^  "  I  suppose  that  you  don't  know  that  there  is  any  other  feeliRg 
that  can  be  gratified,  excepting  love.  Hare  you  never  heard  of  revenge  ? 
Cyntliia  has  cajoled  me  with  promises,  and  Utile  as  yon  or  she  may 
believe  me — well,  it's  of  no  use  speaking  of  that.  I  don't  mean  to  let 
her  go  unpunished.  You  may  tell  hor  that.  I  shall  keep  the  letter^ 
and  make  use  of  them  as  I  cee  fit  when  the  occasion  arises," 

Molly  was  miserably  angry  with  herself  for  her  mismanngement  of  the 
affair.  She  had  hoped  to  succeed ;  ahe  had  only  made  matters  worse. 
What  new  argument  could  she  use  ?  Meanwhile  he  went  on,  lashing 
liimself  up  as  he  tliought  how  the  two  girls  must  have  talked  him  m'er, 
bringing  in  wounded  vanity  to  add  to  the  rage  of  disappointed  love. 

"  Mr.  O&borne  Hamley  luriy  hear  of  their  contents,  though  he  may 
be  too  honourable  to  read  them.  Nay,  even  your  father  may  hear 
whispers  ;  and  if  I  remember  them  rightly,  Miss  Cynthia  Kirkpatrick 
does  not  always  speak  in  the  most  respectful  terms  of  the  lady  who  is 
now  Mrs.  Gibaon.     U'here  are— — " 

"  Stop,"  8£iid  Molly.  "  I  won't  hear  anything  out  of  these  letters, 
written,  when  she  was  almost  without  friends,  to  you  whom  she  looked  upon 
aa  a  friend  !  But  I  have  thought  of  what  I  will  do  next.  I  give  you  fair 
warning.  If  I  had  not  been  focslish  I  should  have  told  my  father,  but  Cynthia 
made  me  promise  that  I  would  not.  So  I  will  tell  it  all,  from  bt»ginning 
to  end,  to  Lady  Iliirriet,  and  ask  her  to  speak  to  her  father.  1  feel  sure  thai 
she  will  do  it ;  and  I  don*t  think  you  will  dare  to  refuse  Lord  Cumnor." 

He  felt  at  once  that  he  should  not  dare  ;  that,  clever  laud-agent  as  he 
was,  and  high  up  in  the  earl'H  favour  on  that  account,  yet  that  the 
conduct  of  whieh  he  had  been  guilty  about  the  letterSj  and  the  threati 
which  he  Imd  lield  out  about  tiiem,  were  just  what  no  gentleman,  no 
honourable  man,  no  manly  man,  could  put  up  with  in  any  one  about  him. 
Ho  knew  that  much,  and  he  wondered  how  she^  the  girl  standing  before 
him,  had  been  clever  enough  to  find  it  out.  He  forgot  himself  for  an 
instant  in  admiralion  of  her.  There  bhe  stood,  frightened,  yet  brave,  not 
itting  go  her  hold  on  what  she  meant  to  do,  even  when   things  seemed 
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most  against  her ;  and  besides,  there  -was  something  that  sti-uck  him  most 
of  all  perhaps,  and  which  shows  the  kind  of  man  he  was — he  perceived 
that  Molly  wtis  as  unconscious  that  he  was  a  young  man,  and  she  a  young 
woman,  as  if  she  had  been  a  pure  angel  of  heaven.  Though  he  felt  that  he 
would  have  to  yield,  and  give  up  the  letters,  he  was  not  going  to  do  it  at 
once;  and  while  he  was  thinking  what  to  say  so  as  still  to  evade  making 
any  concession  till  he  had  had  time  to  think  over  it,  he,  with  his  quick 
senses  all  about  him,  heard  the  trotting  of  a  horse  cranching  quickly  along 
over  the  gravel  of  the  drive.  A  moment  afterwards,  Molly's  perception 
overtook  his.  He  could  see  the  startled  look  overspread  her  face ;  and  in 
an  instant  she  would  have  run  away,  but  before  the  first  rush  was  made, 
Mr.  Preston  laid  his  hand  firmly  on  her  arm. 

"  Keep  quiet.  You  must  be  seen.  You,  at  any  rate,  have  done 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of." 

As  he  spoke  Mr.  Sheepshanks  came  round  the  bend  of  the  road  and 
was  close  upon  them.  Mr.  Preston  saw,  if  Molly  did  not,  the  sudden  look 
of  intelligence  that  dawned  upon  tlie  shrewd  ruddy  face  of  tlie  old  gentle- 
man— saw,  but  did  not  much  heed.  He  went  forwards  and  spoke  to 
Mr.  Sheepshanks,  who  made  a  halt  right  before  them. 

**Miss  Gibson  I  your  servant!  Kather  a  blustering  day  for  a  young 
lady  to  be  out,  and  cold,  I  should  say,  for  standing  still  too  long ;  eli, 
Preston  ?  **  poking  his  whip  at  the  latter  in  a  knowing  manner. 

**  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Preston  j  "  and  I'm  afraid  I  have  kept  Miss  Gibson 
too  long  standing." 

Molly  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do ;  so  she  only  bowed  a  silent 
farewell,  and  turned  away  to  go  home,  feeling  very  heavy  at  heart  at  the 
non-success  of  her  undertaking.  For  she  did  not  know  how  slie  had 
conquered,  in  fact,  although  Mr.  Preston  might  not  as  yet  acknowledge  it 
even  to  himself.  Before  she  wjis  out  of  hearing,  she  heard  Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks say, — 

"  Sorry  to  have  disturbed  your  t^te-ii-t^te,  Preston,"  but  though 
she  heard  the  words,  their  implied  sense  did  not  sink  into  her  mind ;  she 
was  only  feeling  how  she  liad  gone  out  glorious  and  confident,  and  was 
coming  back  to  Cynthia  defeated. 

Cynthia  was  on  the  watch  for  her  return,  and,  rushing  downstairs, 
dragged  Molly  into  the  dining-room. 

"  Well,  Molly  ?  Oh  !  I  see  you  have  not  got  them.  After  all,  I 
never  expected  it."  She  sate  down,  as  if  she  could  get  over  her  disap- 
pointment better  in  that  position,  and  Molly  stood  like  a  guilty  person 
before  her, 

"  I  am  BO  sorry ;  I  did  all  I  could  j  w^e  were  interrupted  at  last — 
Mr.  Sheepshanks  rode  up." 

**  Provoking  old  man  1  Do  you  think  you  should  have  persuaded  him 
to  give  up  the  letters  if  you  had  had  more  time  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  wish  Mr.  Sheepshanks  had  not  come  just  then. 
I  did  not  like  his  finding  me  standing  talking  to  Mr.  Preston." 
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*'  Oh  !  I  dnrcsay  lie  would  never  tliink  anything  about  It,  What  did 
he — ^f  r.  Preston — sny  ?  " 

"He  seemed  to  tlriuk  you  were  fully  engaged  to  him,  and  that  these  ^i 
letters  were  the  only  prtof  lie  had.     I  think  he  loves  you  in  hk  way."       ^H 

*'His  way,  indeed  ! ''  said  Gyntlua,  aconifully.  ^^ 

"  Tlic  more  I  think  of  it,  tlie  more  I  see  it  would  be  better  for  papa  to 
sp^-ak  to  liim.  I  did  g.iy  I  would  teil  it  all  to  Lady  Harriet,  and  get 
Lord  CumnoT  to  mako  him  give  up  the  letters.  But  it  would  be  very 
awkward." 

**  Very  I  "  said  Cynthi^j  gloomily.  *'  But  he  would  see  it  was  only 
a  threat;' 

*^  liut  I  will  do  it  in  a  moment,  if  you  like.  I  meant  what  I  said; 
only  I  feel  tliat  papa  would  manage  it  best  of  all,  and  more  privately/' 

*' ril  tell  you  what,  Molly;  you're  botmd  by  a  promise,  you  know, 
and  cannot  tell  Mr.  Gibson,  without  breaking  your  solemn  word  ;  but  it's 
ju?t  this.  Ill  leave  llolliugford  and  ncvtr  come  back  again,  if  ever  your 
father  hears  of  this  afTalr;  there  I "  Cynthia  stood  tip  now,  and  began 
to  fold  up  5IoIly's  shawlj  in  her  nervoua  excitement. 

**  Ohj  Cynthia — Roger!  "  was  all  that  Molly  said. 

*'  Yes,  I  know  1  you  need  not  remind  me  of  him.  But  I'm  not  going 
to  live  in  the  house  with  any  one  who  may  he  always  caBting  up  in  his  mind 
ihe  things  he  had  heard  against  me — things — faults,  perhaps — which 
lound  so  much  worse  ihau  they  really  are.  I  was  so  happy  when  I  first 
came  here  :  you  all  liked  me,  and  admired  me,  and  thought  well  of  me, 

and  now Why,  Molly,  I   can  see   the   difTcrciice  in  you  already. 

You  carry  your  tlioughts  in  your  face — ^I  Iiave  read  them  there  these  two 
days— youVe  been  thinking,  *  How  Cjoithia  nnist  have  deceived  mc; 
keeping  up  a  correspondence  all  this  time— having  half-engagements  to 
two  men.*  You\'e  been  more  full  of  that  than  of  pity  for  me  as  a  girl 
who  has  always  been  obliged  to  manage  for  herselfj  without  any  friend 
to  help  hcT  and  protect  her." 

Molly  WHS  silent.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  Cynthia 
Vf^s  Baying  ;  and  yet  a  groat  deal  of  falsehood.  For,  through  all  this  long 
forty-eight  hours,  IMolly  had  loved  Cynthia  dearly  ;  and  had  been  more 
weighed  down  by  the  position  the  latter  was  in  than  Cynthia  herself.  She 
also  knew — but  this  was  a  second  thought  following  on  the  other — th.it 
bIic  had  suiTered  much  pain  in  trying  to  do  her  beat  in  tliia  interview  with 
Mr.  Preston.  She  had  been  tried  beyond  her  strength  j  and  the  great 
tears  welled  tip  into  her  eyes,  and  fell  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

'*  Uh  I  what  a  brute  I  am/*  bind  Cynthia,  kissing  them  awaj.  "  I  see 
— ^1  know  it  is  the  truth,  and  I  deserve  it — but  I  need  not  reproach  you,'' 

«  You  did  not  reproach  me  I"  said  Molly,  trying  to  smile.  "  I  have 
thought  some  of  what  you  said — but  I  do  love  you  dearly — dearly, 
Cynthia— I  should  have  done  just  the  same  as  yoii  did." 

**  No,  you  would  not.     Your  grain  is  difTerent,  somehow." 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

Confidences. 

All  tbe  rest  of  that  day  Molly  was  depressed  and  not  well.  Having 
aiiytliing  to  conceal  was  so  unusual — almost  so  unprecedented  a  circum- 
stance with  her  that  it  preyed  upon  her  in  every  way. 

It  was  a  nightmare  that  she  could  not  shake  off;  she  did  so  wish  to 
forget  it  all,  and  yet  every  little  occurrence  seemed  to  remind  her  of  it. 
The  next  morning's  post  brought  several  letters ;  one  from  Roger  for 
Cynthia,  and  Molly,  letterless  herself,  looked  at  Cynthia  as  she  read  it, 
with  wistful  sadness  ;  it  appeared  to  Molly  as  though  Cynthia  should  have 
no  satisfaction  in  these  letters,  until  she  had  told  him  what  was  her  exact 
position  with  Mr.  Preston  ;  yet  Cynthia  was  colouring  and  dimpling  up 
as  she  always  did  at  any  pretty  words  of  praise,  or  admiration,  or  love. 
But  Molly's  thoughts  and  Cynthia's  reading  wero  both  interrupted  by  a 
little  triumphant  sound  from  Mrs.  Gibson,  as  she  pushed  a  letter  she  had 
just  received  to  her  husband,  with  a — 

"  There  1  I  must  say  I  expected  that ! "  Then,  turning  to  Cynthia,  she 
explained — "  It  is  a  letter  from  uncle  Kirkpatrick,  love.  So  kind,  wishing 
you  to  go  and  stay  with  them,  and  help  them  to  cheer  up  Helen ;  poor 
Helen  I  I  am  afraid  she  is  very  far  from  well.  But  we  could  not  have 
had  her  here,  without  disturbing  dear  papa  in  his  consulting-room ;  and, 
though  I  could  have  relinquished  my  dressing-room — he — well !  so  I  said 
in  my  letter  how  you  were  grieved — you  above  all  of  us,  because  you  are 
such  a  friend  of  Helen's,  you  know — and  how  you  longed  to  be  of  use, 
— as  I  am  sure  you  do — and  so  now  they  want  you  to  go  up  directly,  for 
Helen  has  quite  set  her  heart  upon  it." 

Cynthials  eyes  sparkled.  "  I  shall  like  going,"  said  she — "  all  but 
leaving  you,  Molly,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  as  if  suddenly  smitten 
with  some  compunction. 

"Can  you  be  ready  to  go  up  by  the  Bang-up  to-night,"  said 
Mr.  Gibson,  "  for,  curiously  enough,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of 
quiet  practice  at  HoUingford,  I  am  summoned  up  to-day  for  the  first  time 
to  a  consultation  in  London,  to-morrow.  I  am  afraid  Lady  Cumnor  is 
worse,  my  dear." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  Poor  dear  lady  I  What  a  shock  it  is  to  me.  I'm 
BO  glad  I've  had  some  breakfast.     I  could  not  have  eaten  anything." 

"  Nay,  I  only  say  she  is  worse.  With  her  complaint,  being  worse  may 
be  only  a  preliminary  to  being  better.  Don't  take  my  words  for  more 
than  their  literal  meaning." 

*'  Thank  you.  How  kind  and  reassuring  dear  papa  always  is.  About 
your  gowns,  Cynthia  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  are  all  right,  mamma,  thank  you.  I  shall  be  quite  ready 
by  four  o'clock.  Molly,  will  you  come  with  me  and  help  me  to  pack  ?  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  youj  dear,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  they  had  gone  upstairs. 

l4— 5 
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"  It  ia  fiucli  a  relief  to  get  away  from  a  place  Kaunkd  by  that  man  ;  Lut 
I'm  afraid  you  thought  I  was  glad  to  leave  you ;  and  indeed  I  am  not.** 
There  was  a  little  flavour  of  "  protesting  too  much  "  about  this ;  but 
Molly  did  not  perceive  it.  Slie  only  Kiid,  *'  Indeed  I  did  not*  I  know 
from  my  own  feelings  how  3'ou  must  dislike  meeting  a  man  in  public  in  a 
different  manner  from  what  you  hare  done  in  private.  I  diall  try  not  to 
see  Mr.  Preston  again  for  a  long,  long  time,  I'm  sur€»  But  CynthiJi, 
you  have  not  told  me  one  woi*d  out  of  Roger's  letter.  Please  how  h 
he  ?     Has  he  quite  got  over  his  attack  of  fever  ?  " 

"  Yes,  quite.  He  writes  in  very  good  spirits.  A  great  deal  about 
birds  and  beasts,  as  usual,  liabits  of  natives,  and  things  of  that  kind.  You 
may  read  from  there^ — indicating  a  place  in  the  letter— to  thei'e,  if  you  can  ] 
and  ril  tell  you  what,  111  trust  you  with  it,  Molly,  while  I  puck  (and  that 
showB  my  sense  of  your  honoTir,  not  but  what  you  might  read  it  all,  only 
yo^i'd  find  the  love-making  dull)  ;  but  make  a  little  account  of  where  he  is, 
and  wliat  he  is  doing,  date,  and  that  sort  of  tiling,  and  send  it  to  his  father." 

Molly  ti^k  the  letter  down  without  a  word,  and  began  to  copy  it  at  the 
wriling-table  ;  often  reading  over  what  she  was  allowed  to  read  ;  often 
pauBJng,  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  her  eyes  on  the  letter,  and  letting  her 
imngination  rove  to  the  writer,  and  all  the  scenes  in  which  she  had  either 
Been  him  hera*ilf,  or  in  which  her  iancy  had  painted  Inm.  She  was 
startled  from  her  meditations  by  Cjnthia*8  sudden  entrance  into  tlie 
drawing-room,  looking  the  picture  of  glowing  delight.  "No  one  here  I 
What  a  blesKing  I  Ah,  Miss  Molly,  you  are  more  eloquent  than  you 
believe  yourself.  Look  lierc  I  '^  holding  up  a  large  full  envelope,  and  then 
quickly  replacing  it  in  her  pocket,  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  being  seen. 
"What's  the  nmtlor,  sweet  one?''  coming  up  and  caressing  Molly.  "Is 
it  worrying  itself  over  that  letter  ?  Why,  don't  you  see  these  are  my  very 
own  horrible  letters,  that  I  am  going  to  burn  directly,  that  Mr.  Preston 
has  had  the  grace  to  send  mo,  thanks  to  you,  little  Molly — ^cuiahla  ma 
three,  pulse  of  my  heart,— the  letters  that  have  been  hanging  over  my 
head  like  somebody's  Hword  for  these  two  years  ?  " 

"Oh,  1  am  so  glad  I"  said  Molly,  rousing  up  a  little.  "I  never 
thought  he  would  have  sent  them.  He  is  better  than  I  believed  him. 
And  now  it  is  all  over.  1  am  so  glad.  You  quite  think  he  means  to  give 
up  all  claim  over  you  by  this,  don't  you,  Cynthia  ?  " 

"  He  may  claim,  Imt  i  won't  be  claimed  ]  and  he  has  no  proofs  now. 
It  is  iho  most  charming  relief;  and  I  owe  it  all  to  you,  you  precioua 
little  lady  1     Now  there  is  only  one  thing  more  to  be  done;  and  if  you 

wouhl  but  do  it  for  me ?"  (coaxing  and  caressing  while  she  asked  the 

qnei*tion). 

**  Ob,  Cynthia,  don't  aslt  me  ;  I  cannot  do  any  more.  You  don't  know 
how  sick  I  go  when  I  think  of  yesterday,  and  Mr.  Sheepshanks'  lo<:)k." 

"It  is  only  a  very  little  thing.  I  won't  burden  your  conscience  with 
telling  you  how  I  got  my  letters,  but  it  is  not  through  a  person  I  can  trust 
with  money  ;  and  I  must  force  him  to  take  back  his  twenty-three  pounda 
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odd  shillings.  I  have  put  it  together  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  and  it*s 
sealed  up.  Oh,  Molly,  I  should  go  off  with  such  a  light  heart  if  you 
would  only  try  to  get  it  safely  to  him.  It's  the  last  thing ;  there  would 
be  no  immediate  hurry,  you  know.  You  might  meet  him  by  chance  in 
a  shop,  in  the  street,  even  at  a  party — and  if  you  only  had  it  with  you  in 
your  pocket,  there  would  be  nothing  so  easy." 

MoUy  was  silent.  "  Papa  would  give  it  to  him.  There  would  be  no 
harm  in  that.  I  would  tell  him  he  must  ask  no  questions  as  to  what 
it  was.'* 

"  Very  well,"  sud  Cynthia,  "  have  it  your  own  way.     I  think  my  way 

is  the  best ;  for  if  any  of  this  affair  comes  out But  youVe  done  a 

great  deal  for  me  already,  and  I  won't  blame  you  now  for  declining  to  do 
any  more  I" 

"  I  do  so  dislike  having  these  unaerhand  dealings  with  him,"  pleaded 
Molly. 

"  Underhand  !  just  simply  giving  him  a  letter  from  me  !  If  I  left  a 
note  for  Miss  Browning,  should  you  dislike  giving  it  to  her?" 

"  Tou  know  that's  very  different.     I  could  do  it  openly." 

"  And  yet  there  might  be  writing  in  that ;  and  there  would  not  be  a 
line  with  the  money.  It  would  only  be  the  winding-up — the  honour- 
able, honest  winding-up  of  an  affair  which  has  worried  me  for  years  I 
But  do  as  you  like  I " 

"  Give  it  me  ! "  said  Molly.     "  I  will  try." 

"  There's  a  darling  I  You  can  but  try ;  and  if  you  can't  give  it  to 
him  in  private,  without  getting  yourself  into  a  scrape,  why,  keep  it  till  I 
come  back  again.     He  shall  have  it  then,  whether  he  will  or  no  I " 

Molly  looked  forward  to  her  tfete-ii-tdte  two  days  with  Mrs.  Gibson 
with  very  different  anticipations  to  those  with  which  she  had  welcomed 
the  similar  intercourse  with  her  father.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  no 
accompanying  the  travellers  to  the  inn  from  which  the  coach  started; 
leave-taking  in  the  market-place  was  quite  out  of  the  bounds  of 
Mrs.  Gibson's  sense  of  propriety.  Besides  this,  it  was  a  gloomy,  rainy 
evening,  and  candles  had  to  be  brought  in  at  an  unusually  early  hour. 
There  would  be  no  break  for  nix  hours — no. music,  no  reading;  but  the 
two  ladies  would  sit  at  their  worsted  work,  pattering  away  at  small-talk, 
with  not  even  the  usual  break  of  dinner ;  for,  to  suit  the  reciuiremonts  of 
those  who  were  leaving,  they  had  already  dined  early.  But  Mrs,  Gibson 
really  meant  to  make  Molly  happy,  and  tried  to  be  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, only  Molly  was  not  well,  and  uneasy  about  many  apprehended 
cares  and  troubles — and  at  such  hours  of  indisposition  as  she  was  then 
passing  through,  apprehensions  take  the  shape  of  certainties,  lying  await 
in  our  paths.  Molly  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  uhakcn  off  all 
these  feelings,  unusual  enough  to  her ;  but  the  very  house  and  furniture, 
and  rain-blun-ed  outer  landscape,  seemed  steeped  with  unpleasant  asso- 
ciations, most  of  them  dating  from  the  last  few  days. 

"  You  and  I  must  go  on  the  next  journey,  I  think,  my  dear,"  said 
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Mrs.  Gib«on,  almost  cliimiog  in  ^vitli  Molly's  wish  tlmt  she  couM  0 
from  HoUingfurd  into  some  new  air  and  life,  for  a  week  or  tw_. 
have  been  6taj-at-homc8  for  a  long  time,  and  varietjr  of  scene  is  so 
desirable  for  the  young  I     But  I  think  the  traTellers  will  be  wishing 
themselves  at  home  by  this  nice  bright  fireside.     '  There's  no  place  like 
Lome,^  as  the  poet  says.     *  Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  although  I 
roam,'  it  begins,  and  it's  both  Tcry  pretty  and  \crj  true.     It's  a  great 
LlesajDg  to  have  such  a  dear  little  home  as  this,  is  not  it,  Molly  ?  " 

"  Ye-s,"  said  Molly,  rather  drearily,  having  something  of  the  "  TonjouMi 
pcrdrix  "  feeling  at  the  moment.  If  she  could  but  have  gone  away  with 
her  fother,  just  for  two  days,  how  pleasant  it  would  have  been. 

*'  To  be  sure^  love,  it  would  be  very  nice  for  you  and  me  to  go  a  little 
journey  all  by  ourselves.  Yon  and  I.  No  one  else.  If  it  were  not  such 
miserable  w^eather  we  would  have  gone  off  on  a  little  impromptu  tonr. 

IVe  been  longing  for  something  of  the  kind  for  some  weeks;  but  we  live 

such  a  restricted  kind  of  life  here  1     I  declaie  sometimes  I  get  quite  sicl^^l 
of  the  very  sight  of  the  cliairs  and  tables  that  I  know  so  well.     And  one^^ 
misses  the  otbcrs  too  !     It  seems  so  flat  and  desci-ted  witliout  them  I  '* 

"  Ye^  !  We  are  xerj  forlorn  to-night ;  but  I  think  it's  partly  owing 
to  the  weather  1  " 

**  NonsensC}  dear.  I  can't  have  you  giving  in  to  the  silly  lancy  of 
being  affected  by  wcalhcr.  Poor  dear  Mi'.  Kirkpatrick  used  to  say,  *tt 
checi-ful  heart  makes  its  own  Buusliinc.'  He  would  say  it  to  me,  in  his 
prcKy  way,  whenever  1  was  a  little  low— fur  I  am  a  complete  barometer 
— ^you  mny  rciilly  judge  of  tlie  state  of  the  weather  by  my  spirits,  I  have 
always  been  such  a  sensitive  creature  !  It  is  well  for  Cynthia  that  slie 
does  not  inherit  it ;  I  don't  think  her  easily  affected  in  any  way,  do  you?  " 

Molly  thought  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  replied — **  No,  she  is 
certainly  not  easily  atTccted — not  deeply  affected  perl^ips  I  jJiouId  ?ay." 

**  Many  girls,  for  instance,  would  have  been  touched  by  the  admiration 
she  excited — I  may  say  the  attentions  she  received  when  she  was  at  her 
uncle's  last  summer." 

"At  Mr.  Kirkpatrick's?" 

'*  Yes.  There  was  Jlr.  Henderson,  that  yonng  lawyer;  that's  to  say  he 
is  studying  law,  but  he  has  a  good  private  fortune  and  is  likely  to  have 
more,  so  he  can  only  be  what  I  call  playing  at  law.  Mr.  Heuderston  >?as 
over  head  and  ears  ia  love  with  her.  It  is  not  my  fancy,  although  I  grant 
mothers  are  partial;  both  Mr.  and  Mi^a.  Kirkpatridv  noticed  it;  and  in 
one  of  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick^s  letters,  she  sixid  that  poor  Mr.  llendcrdon  was 
going  into  Switzerland  for  the  long  vaaition,  doubtless  to  try  and  forget 
Cynthia;  but  she  really  believed  he  would  lind  it  only  dragging  at  each 
remove  a  lengthening  chain,  I  thought  it  such  a  refined  quotation,  and 
nltogtther  Avorded  so  prettily.  You  must  know  aunt  Kiikpatritrk  some 
day,  Molly,  my  love:  she  is  what  I  call  a  woman  of  a  truly  ch-gant  mind." 

*'I  can't  help  thinking  it  was  a  pity  that  Cynthia  did  not  tell  them  Qf 
her  engagement." 
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It  is  not  an  engagement,  my  dearl     How  often  must  I  tell  jou 
th.it?" 

"  But  what  am  I  to  call  it  ?  " 

**  I  don't  sec  wliy  you  need  to  call  it  nnjlljin^*  Indeed  I  don't  uuder- 
Rtand  what  jou  mean  by  *  it.'  You  should  always  try  to  express  youraelf 
intelligibly.  It  really  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Englisli  laDguag»\ 
lu  fact,  philosophers  might  ask  what  is  language  given  us  for  at  all,  if  it 
is  not  that  we  inny  make  our  mtiaaing  imderstood  ?  ^' 

"  But  there  is  Bomt'thing  betweta  Cynthia  and  Roger  ;  tliey  arc  more 
each  other  than  I  am  to  GHborno,  for  instance.  What  am  I  to  Ciill  it  ?  " 
**  Tou  should  not  couple  your  name  with  that  of  any  nnamrried  young 
man,  it  is  so  difficult  to  teach  you  delicacy,  child.  Perhaps  one  may  say 
there  is  a  peculiar  relation  buLween  dear  Cynthia  and  Roger,  but  it  is 
^fcvery  dilHcult  to  characterize  it ;  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  is  the  reason  she 
^Btbrinks  from  speaking  about  it.  For,  between  ourselves^  Molly,  I  really 
^■.^metimca  think  it  will  come  to  uothiDg.  He  is  so  long  away,  and, 
^K  privately  speaking,  Cynthia  is  not  very  very  constant.  I  once  knew  her 
y^  Tcry  mnch  taken  before — ^that  little  aflair  ia  quite  gone  by  ;  and  she  was 
very  civil  to  Mr.  Henderson,  in  her  way  ;  I  fancy  slie  inherits  it,  for  when 

II  was  a  girl  I  was  beset  by  lovers,  and  could  never  fiad  in  my  heart  to 
■hake  tlicm  oflP.  You  have  not  heard  dear  papa  say  anytliing  of  the  old 
iquire,  or  dear  Osborne,  have  you  7  It  seems  so  long  since  we  have  heard 
or  seen  anything  of  Osborae.  But  he  must  be  quite  well,  1  think,  or  we 
ghould  have  heard  of  it," 
^^  '*  I  believe  he  ia  quite  well.  Some  one  said  the  other  day  that  they  had 
^niet  him  riding — it  waR  Mrs.  Goodenougb,  now  I  remember — and  that  he 
was  looking  stronger  than  hti  had  done  Ibr  years." 

"  Indeed  I  I  am  truly  glad  lo  hear  it.  I  always  was  fond  of  Osborne;  and, 
do  you  know,  I  never  really  took  to  Roger ;  I  respected  him  and  all  that, 
of  course.  Rut  to  compare  him  with  Mr.  Henderson  !  Mr.  Henderson 
is  80  handsome  and  well-bred,  and  gets  all  his  gloves  from  Houbiganl !  " 

It  was  true  tliat  they  had  not  seen  anything  of  Osborne  llamley  for 

a  long  tirae  ;  but,  as  it  of^en  happens,  just  after  they  had  been  speaking 

^feftbout  him  he  appeared.     It  was  on  the  day  following  on  Mr,  Gibson's  de- 

^narture  that  Mrs.  Gibson  hrid  received  one  of  the  notes,  not  so  common  now 

^M8  Jbnnerly,  from  the  family  in  town  atsking  her  to  go  over  to  the  Towers, 

^^pnd  find  a  book,  or  a  manuHcript,  or  something  or  other  that  Lady  Cumnor 

^■ivanted  with  all  an  invalid's  impatience.     It  was  just  the  kind  of  employment 

ahe  required  for  an  amu.««iment  on  a  gloomy  day,  and  it  put  her  into  a  good 

humour  immediately.    There  was  a  certain  coulidential  importance  about  it, 

and  it  was  a  variety,  and  it  gave  her  llic  pKasaiit  drive  in  a  Jly  up  tlie  noble 

ivenue,  nnd  the  sense  of  being  the  temporary  mistress  of  all  the  grand 

once  so  familiar  to  her.     She  asked  Molly  to  accompany  her,  out  of 

Jess  of  kindness,  but  was  not  at  all  sorry  wlien  Jlolly  cKcased  herself 

and  preferred  stopping  at  home.     At  eleven  o'clock  Mrs.  Gibson  was  off, 

%]X  in  her  Sunday  best  (to  nse  die  servant'B  expression,  wli<cli  site  herself 
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would  60  have  contemned),  well-dressed  in  order  to  impose  on  the  serranta 
at  the  Towers,  for  there  was  no  one  else  to  be  seen  or  to  be  seen  by. 

"  I  shall  not  be  at  home  until  the  afternoon,  my  dear  1  But  I  hope 
you  will  not  find  it  dull,  I  don't  think  you  will,  for  you  are  something 
like  nie,  my  love — never  less  alone  than  wlien  alone,  as  one  of  the  great 
authors  ha«  justly  expressed  it." 

Molly  enjoyed  her  house  to  herself  to  tlie  full  as  much  as  Mrs.  Gibson 
would  enjoy  having  the  Towers  to  herself.  She  ventured  on  having  her 
lunch  brought  ujkjd  a  tray  into  the  drawing-room,  so  that  she  might  eat  her 
sandwiches  while  she  went  on  with  her  book.  In  the  middle,  Mr.  Osborne 
ilamley  was  announced.  He  came  in,  looking  wretchedly  ill  in  ^ite  of 
purblind  Mrs.  Goodenough'a  report  of  his  healthy  appearance. 

*•  This  call  is  not  on  you,  ^lolly,"  said  he,  after  the  first  greetings  were 
over.  "  I  was  in  hopes  I  might  Iiave  found  your  flither  at  home  ;  I  thought 
lunch-time  waa  the  best  hour."  He  had  sate  down,  aa  if  thoroughly  glad 
of  the  rest,  and  fallen  into  a  languid  gtooping  position,  as  if  it  had  become 
Ko  natural  to  him  that  no  sense  of  what  were  conHidered  good  manners 
sufficed  to  restrain  him  now. 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  Avant  to  see  him  professsionally  ?  "  said  Moljy^  won- 
dering if  she  was  wise  in  alluding  to  his  health,  yet  urged  to  it  by  her 
real  anxiety. 

**  Yes,  I  did.  I  suppose  I  may  help  myself  to  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of 
wine  ?  No,  don*t  ring  for  more.  I  could  uot  eat  it  if  it  was  here.  But 
I  juBt  want  a  mouthful  ;  this  is  quite  enough^  thank  you.  When  will 
your  father  be  back  ?  " 

"  He  waB  summoned  up  to  London.  Lady  Curanor  is  worac.  I  fancy 
there  is  some  operation  going  on ;  but  I  don't  know.  He  will  be  back 
to-morrow  night," 

''  Very  "wcU.  Then  I  must  wait.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  better  by  that 
time.  I  think  it's  half  fancy  ;  but  I  should  like  your  father  to  tel!  me  so. 
He  will  laugh  at  me,  I  daresay  ;  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  mind  that.  He 
always  is  severe  on  fanciful  patients,  is  not  he,  Molly  7  " 

Molly  thought  that  if  he  saw  Osborues  looks  just  now  he  would  hardly 
think  him  fanciful,  or  be  inclined  to  be  severe.  But  she  only  Baid, — 
**  Papa  enjoys  a  joke  at  everything,  you  know.  It  ii?  a  relief  after  all  the 
sorrow  he  sees." 

<»  Very  true.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  in  the  world.  I  don't 
think  it's  a  very  happy  place  after  all.  So  Cynthia  is  gone  to  London/' 
he  added,  after  a  pause.  '*  I  think  1  should  like  to  have  seen  her  again. 
Poor  old  linger  I  He  loves  her  very  dearly,  Molly,"  he  said.  Molly 
hiirdly  knew  how  to  answer  him  in  all  this;  she  was  so  struck  by  the 
chnuge  in  both  voice  and  manner. 

"  Mamma  has  gone  to  the  Towers,"  she  began,  at  length.     *'  Lni 
Cumnor  wanted  several  things  that  mamma  only  can  find.     Sho  >vill  be 
Eorry  to  miss  you.     Wc  were  speak ing  of  you  only  ypRterday,  and  she 
said  how  long  it  was  since  we  had  seen  you," 
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"  1  think  I've  grown  careless ;  I  have  often  felt  bo  weaiy  and  ill  that 
it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  up  a  brave  face  before  my  father." 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  and  see  papa?  "  said  Molly ;  "or  write  to  him?  " 
"  I  cannot  tell.     I  drifted  on  sometimes  better,  and  sometimes  worse, 
till  to-day  I  mustered  up  pluck,  and  came  to  hear  what  your  father  has 
got  to  tell  me  :  .ind  all  for  no  use  it  seems." 

"  I  am  very  sorry.  But  it  is  only  for  two  days.  He  shall  go  and  see 
you  as  Boon  as  ever  he  returns." 

"He  must  not  alarm  my  father,  remember,  Molly,"  said  Osborne, 
lifting  himself  by  the  arms  of  his  chair  into  an  upright  position  and 
speaking  eagerly  for  the  moment.  "  I  wish  to  God  Roger  was  at  home," 
■aid  he,  falling  back  into  the  old  posture. 

"  I  can't  help  tmderstanding  you,"  said  Molly.  "  You  think  yourself 
very  ill ;  but  is  not  it  that  you  are  tired  just  now  ?  "  She  was  not  sure 
if  she  ought  to  have  understood  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  ;  but  as  she 
did,  she  could  not  help  speaking  a  true  reply. 

"  Well,  sometimes  I  do  think  I'm  very  ill ;  and  then,  again,  I  think 
it's  only  the  moping  life  sets  me  fancying  and  exaggerating."  He  was 
silent  for  some  time.  Then,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  sudden  resolution,  he 
Bpoke  again.  "  You  see  there  are  others  depending  upon  me — upon  my 
health.  You  have  not  forgotten  what  you  heard  that  day  in  the  library 
at  home  ?  No,  I  know  you  have  not.  I  have  seen  the  thought  of  it  in 
your  eyes  often  since  then.  I  did  not  know  you  at  that  time.  I  think 
I  do  now." 

"  Don't  go  on  talking  so  fast,"  said  Molly.  "  Best.  No  one  will  inter- 
rupt us ;  I  will  go  on  with  my  sewing ;  Y'hen  you  want  to  say  anything 
more  I  shall  be  listening."  For  she  had  been  alarmed  at  the  strange 
pallor  that  had  come  over  his  face. 

"  Thank  you."  After  a  time  he  roused  himself,  and  began  to  speak 
very  quietly,  as  if  on  an  indifferent  matter  of  fact. 

"  The  name  of  my  wife  is  Aim^e.  Aim^e  Hamley  of  course.  She 
lives  at  Bishopsfield,  a  village  near  Winchester.  Write  it  down,  but  keep 
it  to  yourself.  She  is  a  Frenchwoman,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  a 
servant.  She  is  a  thoroughly  good  woman.  I  must  not  say  how  dear 
she  is  to  me.  I  dare  not.  I  meant  once  to  have  told  Cynthia,  but  she 
did  not  seem  quite  to  consider  me  as  a  brother.  Perhaps  she  was  shy 
of  a  new  relation,  but  you'll  give  my  love  to  her,  all  the  same.  It 
is  a  relief  to  think  that  some  one  else  has  my  secret  ;  and  you  are  like 
one  of  us,  Molly.  I  can  trust  you  almost  as  I  can  trust  Roger.  I  feel 
better  already  now  I  feel  that  some  one  else  knows  the  whereabouts  of 
my  wife  and  child." 

"  Child  !  "  said  Molly,  surprised.  But  before  he  could  reply,  Maria 
had  announced, — 

"  Miss  Phoebe  Browning." 

"  Fold  up  that  paper,"  said  he,  quickly,  putting  something  into  her 
hands.     "  It  is  only  for  yotu-sclf." 
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At  t!ic  present  moment,  wlicn  all  thinking  mind3  are  deeply  imbued 
the  importance  of  scientific  researcli,  it  may  not  prove  uninteresting,  if  I 
attempt  still  further*  to  illustrate  my  views  regarding  the  nature  and 
metlioda  of  invL^stigation  in  tlie  natural  sciences. 

Philosophers  in  general  admit  that  there  are  two  metliods  of  inquiry 
into  the  phenomena  or  laws  of  nature,  viz.,  induction  and  deduction  ;  both 
methods  being  in  fact  considered  as  but  different  roads  to  the  same  end, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  starting  point ;  inasmuch  as  the  dtMluctive 
method  commences  with  general  principles,  tlie  inductive  with  special 
facts.  Whereas  in  the  application  of  both  it  is  said  that  induction  always 
precedes  deduction. 

According  to  the  views  of  Aristotle  the  nature  of  induction  niay  beftt 
be  explained  by  quoting  tlie  instance  he  himself  gives  of  a  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  induction. 

Men,  horses,  mules,  &c.,  live  long, 

ir^n,  horses,  mules,  &c.^  have  little  bile. 

AO  animals,  therefoi'e,  that  have  little  bile  live  long. 

To  this  kind  of  conclusion,  if  one  wishes  to  call  it  by  tljat  name, 
natural  pliilosophers  are  accustomed ;  but  what  is  called  conclusion  here, 
is  really  only  the  perception  of  the  coincidence  of  two  phenomena.  The 
absence  of  bile  is  a  fact  which  accompanies  longevity,  it  is  a  part  of  a 
whole,  and  the  conclusion  is  by  do  means  a  syllogism  containing  in  itself 
the  reason  why  Jongevity  should  be  dependent  on  the  absence  of  bile. 
Let  us  substitute  in  the  middle  link  for  bile,  another  accompanying  fact, 
which  is  common  to  certain  animals,  for  instance ;  — 

Horses,  mules,  &c,,  live  long. 

have  little  bile. 

have  glycogen  in  their  flesh, 

have  no  uric  acid. 

have  bippiiric  acid. 

It  18  now  at  once  evident,  that  the  combination  of  tliese  qualitio  with 
longevity  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  and  not  founded  on  ratiocination.  In 
trying  to  explain  a  natural  fact  or  process,  the  naturalist  seeks  to  establish 
a  connection  between  the  points  observed  ;  and,  noticing  two  facta  con- 
stantly accompanying  each  other,  he  starts  with  the  presumption,  that  the 
two  stand  in  rt^Iation  to  each  other  like  cause  and  effect,  or  that  the  odl- 
is  dependent  on  the  other.     But  this  is  merely  a  notion  not  founded  on 
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)t  ;  on  idea  simplj,  which  raay,  or  may  uot,  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
'obstn'er. 

Aristotle  defines  induction  aa  tlie  way  from  the  special  to  tlic  general, 
n&  in  natural  philosophy  first  the  knowledge  of  a  ilict,  and  afterwards  its 
explanation,  is  to  be  found.  But  it  is  clear  that  in  this  sense  he  con- 
sidered induction  not  as  a  method,  but  na  a  rule  for  guiding  inquiry. 

It  is  clear  that,  if  all  natural  forces,  their  laws,  and  all  things  belonging 
to  them,  their  nature,  reaction,  and  properties  were  thoroughly  known  to 
us,  the  inquiry  into  any  special  procesa  and  its  explanation  would  be  a 
simple  deductive  problem;  each  single  case  could  thea  be  solved  by 
simple  reasoning. 

II  Suppose  it  were  the  rusting  of  iron  in  the  air  which  had  to  be 
pplained.  Preliminary  inquiriea  into  the  composition  of  runt  have 
determined  that  it  contains  iron,  oxygen,  and  water;  and  besides  that, 
he  composition  of  the  air  is  thoroughly  known.  So  the  element**  for  the 
explanation  of  the  rusting  of  iron  appear  to  be  completely  at  hand  ;  the 
experiment,  however,  shows  that  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  and  in  the 
presence  of  watery  vapour^  iron  does  not  rust.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  besides  oxygen  and  vapour,  another  component  part  of  the  air  must 
be  present  for  the  conversion  of  iron  into  njst.  Now  it  ia  known  that  air 
contains  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  and  it  can  be  demonBtrated  hy 
experiment,  that  with  free  access  of  oxygen,  a  small  trace  of  carbonic  acid 
aufEcea  to  convert  a  large  quantity  of  metallic  iron  into  the  oxide.  But 
rust  docs  not  contain  any  carbonic  acid,  and  so  the  question  arises,  what 
share  the  acid  has  in  that  process.  Another  known  fact  ia  now  sufEcieut 
to  complete  the  explanation ;  viz.,  the  properties  of  the  carbonate  of 
protoxide  of  iron.  lu  a  damp  atmosphere,  this  carbonate  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  tlie  protoxide  is  converted  ioto  the  higher  oxide,  which  does  not 
combine  with  carbonic  acid.  During  tlic  conversion  of  the  metal  into 
rust,  at  first  the  lower  oxide  ia  generated,  binding  carbonic  acid  ;  but 
the  latter  is  freed  again  when  the  protoxide  becomes  sesquioxide,  and  bo 
the  carbonic  acid  can  resume  its  original  action  on  the  remaining  metal 
for  the  second  and  hundredth  time,  until  gradually  the  whole  piece  is 
tlioroughly  converted  into  rust.  Further  inquiriea  have  shown  that  there 
h  a  particular  case  in  which  iron  in  a  damp  atmosphere  may  get  rusty 
even  in  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid ;  that  ia,  when  the  air  contains 
ammonia,  but  tht'u  the  rusting  ceases  as  soon  as  all  the  ammonia  has 
been  absorbed.  Lastly,  it  is  known  that  electricity  co-operates  in  the 
formation  of  ruat. 

To  this  clasa  of  researches  belong,  amongst  others,  those  about  the 
foniiation  of  dew  by  Dr.  Wells.  That  dew  ia  a  watery  depositj  brought 
•on  by  cooling,  was  beyond  doubt  ;  nor  was  there  any  doubt  that  only  two 
modcj  of  cooling  existed.  The  problem  to  bo  solved  turned  on  the 
question,  whetlier  the  cooling  was  caused  by  the  transmission  of  heat 
through  a  conductor  or  by  radiation ;  and  this  could  be  decided  by 
jpci  iments  founded  on  lawa  thoroughly  known. 
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RtiScarcLcs  of  lliis  kind  tnc^t  trith  no  outward  obstacles,  and  mere!)r 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and  a  ja»t  appreciation  of  the  acconipanyiog 
circumEtancea  are  needed  in  order  to  conduct  them.  These,  however,  are 
vcrj  rarC|  becaiisei  in  regard  to  most  problems  the  naturalist  does  not 
at  once  find  the  necessary  material  for  logical  reasoning  at  his  disposal. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  be  »een,  that  although  bj  researches  of  thin  class 
our  iuiight  into  the  nature  of  certain  phenomena  may  be  increased  and 
become  more  profound,  nevertheleaa  the  real  limits  of  Bcienee  are  thereh)' 
not  widened. 

In  the  great  majority  of  other  researches  the  philosopher  meets  with 
obstacles,  which  iho  whole  sum  of  his  scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as 
the  moat  acute  reasoning  power,  cannot  orercome.  These,  then,  are  new 
acta  or  phenomena  appertaining  to  unknotirn  laws  and  not  accessible  to 
reason  for  want  of  the  intermediate  links  for  a  conclusion. 

For  thitik  class  of  researches  eren  the  naturalist  must  possess  what 
principally  chanictcrizes  the  poet,  viz.,  imagination. 

The  BUtn  total  of  what  we  know  about  nature  and  her  powers,  i^,  in 
fact,  compared  wiih  that  which  we  do  not  know,  so  small,  that  natural tHts 
of  our  age  geuorally  stand  in  exactly  the  same  rektion  to  the  problem 
lliuy  attempt  lo  solve  as  tlie  i)hiIosopher8  of  the  sixteenth  century  did  to 
the  problems  hidden  from  their  understanding  which  they  had  to  deal 
with  and  which  by  ua  are  looked  upon  as  truisms.  As  they  did  then,  so 
we  now  generally  luck  one  or  two  of  the  necessary  links  for  deductive 
reasoning,  and  in  the  absence  of  one  of  them  our  understanding  encounters 
u  void  it  cannot  fill  up.  J^H 

TImt,   therefore,   which  gives  us  the  advantage  over  former  expef^^^ 
nienters,  does  not  consist  in  increased  reasoning  power,  nor  in  a  greater 
quicknesa  and  acutenesa  of  our  Ecnses,  but  in  an  increased  store  of  fuels 
and  experience*,  that  is,  increased  material  for  ratiocination. 

Thi.H  jwint  of  view  scarculy  admits  of  doubt,  altliough  few  only  have 
a  clear  conception  of  the  source  from  which  the  continually  increasing 
store  of  our  reasoning  material  is  derived. 

A  glance  into  the  history  of  the  so-called  inductive  sciences  shows  m 
at  once  that  for  centimes  they  possessed  merely  the  character  of  art.  This 
character  astronomy  and  mechanics  maintained  till  the  time  of  Newton, 
purt  of  physics  till  the  time  of  Galileo,  cheniisti'y  till  the  timeof  Bergmann. 
Boerhave  still  defined  chemistry  as  **  ara  docena  cxercere  cerlas  physicaB 
(ipcnitiones.*' 

The  difTerence  between  art  and  science  principally  consists  in  the 
dlfTLTcnce  of  tlieir  objects:  art  aims  at  the  discovery  of  facts,  science  at 
their  explanation.  Of  course,  speaking  of  art  I  do  not  mean  any  of  the 
M)-called  fine  arts.  The  artist  seeks  an  object;  the  experimeutalist  seeks 
•*  a  thing,"  from  parts  he  attempts  to  construct  n  whole;  the  man  of 
iciencc,  on  the  other  hand,  searches  after  the  cause  :  starting  from  the 
whole,  he  follows  up  its  parts  till  he  arrives  at  the  very  roots. 

As  the  artiat  knows  nothing  about  a  cause,  and  a  cause  in  of  no  valiM 
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to  him,  it  is  clear  that  -what  goes  on  in  his  mind  is  not  ratiocination. 
The  main  characteristic  of  his  thinking  is  that  within  his  range  only 
lies  what  is  perceptible  through  the  senses  ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
understanding  tests  the  conceptions — measures  them  out,  so  to  say,  fixes 
them  and  makes  them  unalterable,  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  them  for 
deductive  reasoning — the  inductive  artist  also  acts.  He  gropes  round 
the  properties  of  things,  using  his  senses  to  the  utmost,  and  in  concen- 
trating by  his  will  his  perceptive  faculties  consecutively  on  the  various 
qualities  of  an  object  and  the  peculiarities  of  a  phenomenon,  each  time 
excluding  all  others,  his  imagination  gradually  acquires  a  clear  and 
defined  view  of  the  whole  thing,  comparable  to  an  abstract  idea,  com- 
prising the  totality  of  the  thing  or  phenomenon.  A  blue,  black,  or  yellow 
colour,  or  the  formation  of  a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  or  does  not 
dissolve  in  certain  acids  or  alkalies,  calls  to  the  mind  of  the  chemist  the 
idea  of  iron,  iodine,  &c. ;  which  idea,  however,  is  totally  different  from 
that  connected  with  these  things  in  every-day  life. 

By  combining  correct  conceptions  with  each  other  the  understanding 
arrives  at  conclusions,  the  truth  of  which  can  again  only  be  recognized  by 
the  trnderstanding.  The  combinations  of  an  artist's  thoughts,  on  the 
contrary,  are  able  to  assume  shape,  or  to  become  in  some  other  way 
perceptible  to  the  senses. 

It  is  to  this  peculiar  mental  process,  in  M'hich  imagination  acta  the 
chief  part,  that  I  should  like  to  apply  the  term  induction ;  and  I  believe 
that  this  is  not  in  opposition  to  Aristotle. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  an  experimentalist's  reason- 
ing operations.  They  depend,  as  was  already  mentioned,  upon  a  com- 
bination of  facts  or  phenomena,  standing  to  each  other  in  a  similar  relation 
ns  the  logical  conceptions,  which  lead  the  understanding  in  forming  its 
conclusions.  From  facts  or  reactions,  with  which  the  experimenter  is 
conversant,  he  divines  the  existence  of  new  hitherto  unknown  ones.  The 
conclusion  he  arrives  at  is  again  a  fact  or  a  reaction.  The  reasoning  of  the 
chemist  or  natural  philosopher  can  perhaps  bo  best  compared  to  the 
peculiar  faculty  of  the  composer,  who  thinks  in  sounds. 

In  the  exact  sciences  the  logic  of  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon,  or 
of  the  demonstration  of  a  theory,  rests  upon  facts,  connected  together  like 
the  links  of  a  chain,  or  like  joints  ;  and  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  investigations  in  chemistry  or  physics,  will  at  once  perceive  that  the 
majority  of  facts  the  philosopher  makes  use  of  for  explanation  or  demon-- 
stration  do  not  spontaneously  occur  in  nature,  but  that  they  have  first 
been  devised  or  invented  by  the  naturalist.  The  missing  facts,  which 
make  deductive  rea.soning  impossible,  he  is  obliged  to  seek  by  induction ; 
that  is,  through  combinations  of  his  imagination.  His  work  now  consists 
in  letting  those  means  or  things  which  seem  appropriate  to  his  purpose 
act  upon  each  other  according  to  the  rules  of  experimental  art ;  and  from 
the  reactions  or  phenomena  thereby  called  forth,  to  draw  conclusions  as  to 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  fact  in  question.     He  makes,  as  we 
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express  it,  a  series  of  experiments,  ivliich,  by  tlielr  result,  determine  the 
direction  ofliia  deductive  reasoning. 

The  difficulty  for  bim  is,  that  tlic  way  leading  to  the  di&covery  of  tlie 
missing  facts  is  totally  unknown  to  him  ;  for  if  the  way  were  knovm,  the 
latter  could  be  found  by  reaaomng,  lie  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  couline 
himself  to  the  watching  of  the  phenomena  furnished  by  his  experiments, 
as  these  are  the  landmarks  to  lead  Kim  in  the  dilTerent  operations  of  his 
imagination. 

One  of  the  simplest  examples  of  the  inductory  process  is  furnished 
by  Schoenbeiu's  memorable  discoveiy  of  ozonized  oxygen,  by  means  of 
chemistry. 

Schoenbein  had  found  that  atmospheric  air,  when  electrical  nparks  are 
passed  tbrough  it,  ac<]\iires  new  properties,  the  most  noticeable  of  which 
consiats  in  a  moat  powerful  afiinity  of  its  oxygen,  to  a  degree  hitherto 
unknown.  In  such  air  a  number  of  bodies,  such  as  silver,  upon  whidi 
oxygertj  in  non-ulectrizcd  ftir,  has  no  influence  whatever,  become  oxidized. 

Now  the  qoestion  is,  how  did  Schoenbein  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
phosphorus  slowly  burning  in  the  air,  puts  the  air  into  the  same  state  as 
tlie  elcctricid  epaik  ?  This  conclusion  was  founded  on  the  observatioD, 
that  electrized  air  sniella  like  phosphorus,  and  vke  veradj  slow^ly  burning 
phoapliorus  like  electrized  airj  furthermore,  Schoenbein  has  discovered 
that  the  smelling  matter  possessed  the  oxidizing  cflects.  So  the  conclusion 
of  the  formation  and  existence  of  the  same  thing — the  ozon — in  two 
according  to  their  nature  totally  different  processes,  originated  in  the 
observation  of  tlie  same  impression  upon  one  of  the  senses— that  of  smell. 
If  the  leadership  in  this  combination  of  idexis  had  been  left  to  the  under- 
btanding,  the  discovery  most  probubly  would  not  have  been  made;  for  the 
understanding  would  not  have  been  al>le  to  reconcile  those  two  facta,  the 
formation  of  an  agent  possessing  most  powerful  oxidizing  properties, 
through  or  by  the  side  of  a  body  aa  highly  oxidizable  as  phosphorus. 

One  of  Faraday's  greatest  discoveries  furnishes  another  example  of 
induction  still  more  complicated. 

Oerstedt  had  produced  magnetism  by  passing  an  electrical  ourrent 
through  metal  bars.  Faraday  on  the  contrary  tried  to  produce  an  elec- 
trical spark  or  current  by  means  of  a  magnet ;  his  endeavours  were 
directed  upon  the  production  of  a  phenomenon  which,  as  the  law  and  the 
way  leading  to  it  were  unknown,  could  only  be  solved  bj  art,  that  lahy 
means  of  the  inductive  method.  Not  until  the  phenomenon  was  once 
known  in  all  its  bearings,  did  it  become  possible  to  make  it  the  object  of 
deductive  examination,  and  so  the  contrast  between  Faraday's  inductive 
task  and  the  deductive  one  of  Weber  becomes  evident.  To  use  a  former 
expression,  Faraday  sought  the  thing^  Weber  the  cmts^  or  law,  1  hare 
heard  some  mathematicians  complain  that  the  style  of  Faraday's  writings 
on  such  subjects  was  almost  uointeOigible  to  them,  and  that  they  were 
scarcely  readable  in  consequence  of  their  contents  resembhng  mere  extracts 
from  a  diai'y ;  but  the  fault  lay  with  the  mathematicians,  not  with  Faraday* 
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^^Hatural  i>hilosopher8  who  starling  from  cljcnustrj  have  gone  over  to  tlio 

^Htitdj'  of  physics  receive  from  Fiiraday'a  ti-cati-sci?  an  impression  like  that 

^Hrf  a  beautiful  musical  composition  upon  a  trained  ear. 

^^  The  electrical  machine,  the  electrophorus,  the  Leyden  phial,  the  Volkiic 
pile,  Kepler's  three  laws,  have  been  found  out  through  combinations  of 
imagination ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  those  most  complicated  chemical 
proceases  used  for  obtaining  certain  nictid^,  for  instance,  iron,  Bilvcr,  and 
copper,  from  their  respective  ores.  The  conversion  of  iron  ijito  steel,  of 
copper  into  brass,  of  skin  into  leather,  of  fafs  into  soap,  of  salt  into  soda, 
and  a  thousand  other  important  discovcnea,  have  been  raadle  by  men  who 
either  knew  nothing  at  aH  about  the  real  nature  of  the  bodies  or  processes 
they  had  to  deal  with,  or  whose  notions  about  it  were  at  leaKt  totally  wrong. 
The  iindcrstandii>g  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  iviih  that  association  of 
ideas  which  led  the  inventor  of  glove-leather  to  tho  top  of  towers,  there 
to  collect  for  his  purpose  the  white  excrements  of  rooks  and  jackdaws,  or 
which  led  the  dyer  to  use  cow-dung  for  fixing  his  dyes  upon  the  textures, 
or  which  led  the  miner  of  those  plateaux  of  America,  where  no  fuel  is  to 
he  found,  to  the  discovery  of  that  admirable  method  of  obtaining  silver  hy 
a  sort  of  humido  process. 

All  this  will  appear  strange  enough  if  I  mention  that,  until  a  fmv 
years  ago,  the  real  nature  of  glass,  soap,  or  leather  was  not  understood, 
just  as  even  now  experiments  are  daily  made  to  obtain  an  insight  into 
what  is  going  on  in  the  smelting  oven  in  soda  manufacture. 

Ir  As  a  last  example  to  illustrate  the  inductive  method,  as  applied  to 
fcchnical  processes,  I  may  choose  the  comparatively  new  art  of  photo- 
Iraphy,  as  some  of  the  processes  connected  with  it  have  cot  yet  found 
Bkcir  explanation. 
f  Photography  is  chiefly  based  on  two  observations,  first,  that  tho  salts 
of  silver  (chloride,  bromide,  iodide  of  silver)  arc  blackened  by  exposure 
to  light,  and  secondly,  that  these  silver  salts,  when  unaltered  l>y  light,  arc 
w  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  so  that  by  means  of  this  substance  it 
becomes  possible  to  separate  the  blackened  from  the  unblackcned  silver. 

These  two  facts  constituted  the  starthig  point  for  the  experiments  of 
Dnguerre  in  Paris,  and  those  of  Talbot  in  London,  the  latter  endeavouring 
to  obtain  pictures  on  paper,  the  former  on  copper  plates  coated  with 
silver. 

kin   Talbot's  experiments  a  picture  was  obtained  by  images   of  the 
tnera  obscura,  such  as  of  a  tower  or  a  hoiise,  acting  for  some  time  upon 
per  injpregtiated  or  coated  with  chloride  or  iodide  of  silver.     Corre- 
DndLng  with  the  varying  intensity  of  the  light,  those  parts  of  the  paper 
which  were  most  exposed  to  it,  became  darkened  in  various  shades,  the 
L     ihadowed  parts  remaining   comparatively  unaltered.      The   frame   of  a 
P    window,  for  instance,  throws  les«  light  upon  the  paper  than  its  glass  panes, 
"     and  a  dark-coioured  stone  Juss  than  a  bright  one  ;  all  dark  parts  of  the 
objects  app<'nrcd  bright,  all  bright  ones  dark  ;  in  fact,  a  so-called  negative 
picture  was  formed  on  the  paper.     By  now  washing  the  paper  with  a 
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fiolatton  of  hj]>o9a]phite  of  soda,  that  part  of  the  silver  coating-  which  hivl 
Dot  been  decomposed  by  the  light,  was  removed.  Hjid  it  not  bet'n  removed, 
tlie  paper  would  have  been  unifornily  blackened  by  the  ikrther  action  of 
daylight^  and  the  picture  of  course  would  have  become  obliterated.  It 
waa,  therefore,  by  means  of  the  hypcsulphite  of  soda  that  the  picture  was 
fixtd.  The  first  pictures  Talbot  obtained  were  very  imjierfect ;  a  long- 
continued  action  of  the  light  being  indispensable  for  their  productioOf 
none  but  thoroughly  immovable  objects  could  be  portrayed.  An 
improvement  in  Talbot*8  mode  of  proceeding  waa  brought  about  in  a 
most  strange  way  by  experiments  of  Daguerre.  Di^erre  exposed  hia 
silvered  plates  to  the  action  of  iodine  vapours,  and  in  this  way  coated 
them  with  an  extremely  fine  film  of  iodide  of  silver  ;  but  on  these  plates 
no  picture  was  produced  in  tlie  cnmera  obscura.  His  ejqperiment^  carried 
on  for  months  and  varied  in  manifold  ways  gave  no  result.  Chance, 
however,  in  its  most  proper  sense  assisted  him.  A  number  of  plates  he 
had  previously  experimented  upon  in  the  camera  obscura,  had  been  put 
aside  into  an  old  cupboard,  and  they  had  remained  there  for  weeks 
without  being  further  noticed.  But  one  day,  iu  removing  one  of  the 
plates,  Daguerre  to  his  greatest  astonisljment  found  on  it  an  image  of  the 
most  complete  distinctness,  the  smallest  details  being  depicted  with  perfect 
fidelity.  He  had  no  idea  how  the  picture  had  come,  but  he  felt  sure 
there  rou?t  be  something  in  the  cupboard  which  had  produced  it.  The 
cupboard  contained  all  sorts  of  things  :  tools  and  apparatuses,  chemical 
re-agents,  and  amongst  others  a  basin  filled  with  metallic  mercury. 
Daguerre  now  removed  on©  tliing  after  the  other  from  the  cupboard,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mercury,  and  still  he  regularly  obtained  pictures,  if 
the  plates,  which  bad  previously  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  images 
in  the  camera  obscura,  were  allowed  to  remain  fur  several  hours  in  the 
cupboard.  For  a  long  time  the  mercury  escaped  his  notice,  and  it  aimo^J 
appeared  to  him  as  if  the  old  cupboard  were  bewitched,  But  at  li^^| 
it  occurred  to  him  that  it  must  be  the  mercury  to  whose  influence  the 
pictures  were  owing.  For  as  a  drawing  mside  with  a  pointed  piece  of 
wood  on  a  clean  pane  of  glas**,  remains  invisible  even  to  the  moat  acuti; 
eight,  but  comes  to  light  at  once  when  breallicd  upon,  owing  to  the 
condensation  of  the  watery  vapour  deposited  in  small  drops,  taking  place 
in  a  different  manner  on  the  part^  touched  with  the  wooden  point  &nd 
those  left  untouched  :  just  so  originated  Dagucrre's  pictures. 

Mercury  being  a  volatile  substance,  tlio  cupboard  had  become  filled 
with  its  vapour,  and  this  had  depo.'titcd  itself  on  the  plates  in  the  form  of 
most  minute  globules  in  such  a  way  tliat  the  parts  most  illumined  were 
covered  most  and  the  shadowed  parts  less,  the  result  being  that  the  outlines 
and  shades  of  all  objects  became  distinctly  visible.  I  will  not  here  enter 
upon  the  improvements  made  in  r^ard  to  the  optical  apparatus,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  detail  how  one  came  to  fix  and  make  unsdterable  Da<nierre*s 
perishable  pictures  by  depositing  on  them  a  thin  film  of  gold;  but, 
returning  to  the  pictures  on  paper,  I  still  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about 
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the  influence  Daguerrc's  discoveries  had  in  improying  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding as  adopted  by  Talbot. 

Daguerre  had  found,  that  if  his  prepared  plates  were  exposed  to  the 
light,  even  only  for  a  few  seconds,  a  picture  could  be  obtained  by  after- 
wards exposing  them  to  the  action  of  mercurial  vapour.  As  Tnlbot  used 
for  the  preparation  of  his  paper  the  same  materials  Daguerre  had  on  his 
plates,  he  concluded  that  the  exposure  of  the  paper  for  a  few  seconds  to 
the  action  of  the  light  in  the  camera -obscura  must  have  produced  an 
impression.  Talbot  was  convinced  there  must  be  a  picture  on  the  paper, 
although  he  could  not  see  the  least  trace  of  one.  This  conviction  urged 
him  on  to  seek  something  that  would  make  it  visible,  for  he  had  no  doubt 
such  a  thing  was  really  to  be  found. 

How,  now,  came  Talbot  to  use  for  this  purpose  a  solution  of  gallic  acid? 

The  solution  of  this  problem  most  people  might  be  inclined  to 
attribute  to  chance,  as  was  the  case  with  Daguerre's  pictures ;  but  the 
selection  of  gallic  acid  was  no  chance.  Daguerre  had  not  put  the  basin 
%rith  mercury  into  the  cupboard  for  the  sake  of  his  experiments ;  his 
pictures  were  obtained  without  his  doing  anything  for  the  purpose.  Talbot, 
on  the  contrary,  searched  aAer  the  means  suited  to  his  special  purpose,  and 
from  among  many  thousands  of  substances  his  imagination  instinctively 
excluded  all  those  that  stood  in  no  relation  to  it,  and  directed  him  to 
those  which  acted  in  a  similar  way  to  light. 

The  salts  of  silver  are  blackened  by  warmed  gallic  acid  as  well  as  by 
light;  the  action  of  both  is  identical  in  kind,  but  gallic  acid  is  by  far  the 
most  {wwerful.  The  solar  rays  had,  as  he  thought,  produced  an  action 
on  the  prepared  paper  in  the  camera,  but  so  slight  that  it  was  not  visible; 
perhaps,  so  he  concluded,  this  action  might  be  continued  and  increased  by 
means  of  gallic  acid.  The  experiment  succeeded,  and  the  justness  of  the 
induction  was  thereby  proved. 

These  examples  may  su65ce  to  render  generally  intelligible  the  nature 
of  induction.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  Talbot's  and  Daguerre's  purpose 
it  was  quite  irrelevant  to  inquire  how  light  and  gallic  acid  act  upon  silver 
salts,  and  why  silver  salts  dissolve  in  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  combinations  of  ideas  produced 
by  imagination,  will  of  course  not  believe  in  them,  and  are  generally 
inclined  to  ascribe  every  discovery  to  mere  chance,  should  it  even  have 
been  arrived  at  by  most  ingenious  reasoning.  Chance  has  its  great  share 
in  discoveries,  no  doubt,  just  as  even  the  understanding  frequently  derives 
the  elements  for  its  conclusions  from  so-called  accidental  circumstances. 
But  from  the  circumstance  that  experimenting  must  be  learned,  that  it  is 
an  art  having  its  rules,  and  that,  to  practise  it  successfully,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  facts  and  phenomena,  it  becomes 
evident  that  it  is  founded  on  a  peculiar  working  of  the  mind  in  which 
the  understanding  participates  as  spectator,  frequently  too  as  adviser  and 
helpmate,  but  without  conducting  it,  or  without  that  working  being 
dependent  on  it. 
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la  science  as  well  as  in  every-day  life  tlie  operations  of  tbc  mtnd  arc 
not  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  logic,  but  we  generally  take  tilings 
to  be  true,  and  adopt  a  certain  view  about  an  occuirence,  or  the  cause  of 
a  plienonienon  before  proving  tlie  correctnesa  of  our  opinion.  One  dowi 
not  arrive  at  the  contlusioti  by  means  of  syllogi^ni,  but  the  conclusioa 
precedes,  and  the  premises  are  only  afterwards  sought  out  for  demon- 
stration. In  a  conversation  about  the  share  which  iinaginution  takes  in 
scientific  working,  one  of  llio  most  renownod  French  mathematicians 
advance<l  the  opinion,  that  by  far  tlie  great  majority  of  mathematical  truths 
had  not  been  arrived  at  by  deduction,  but  by  help  of  the  imagination, 
or  empirically,  and  he  maintained  this  even  la  regard  to  the  properties  of 
triangles,  of  the  ellipsis,  <$:c.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  without 
artistic  genius  the  mathematician  can  achieve  as  little  aa  the  natural 
philosopher. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  for  deductive  as  well  as  inductive  inves- 
tigations, if  they  are  to  be  successful,  a  certain  range  of  knowledge  is 
required  ;  for  deductive  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  already  known, 
which  can  be  acquired  by  the  help  of  books  and  lectures ;  for  inductirc 
investigations,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  natural  phenomena,  la 
be  obtained  in  chemical,  physical,  and  physiological  laboratories.  As 
schools,  laboratories  are,  as  is  well  known,  of  modem  origin,  and  their 
influence  on  the  development  of  all  departments  in  any  way  connected 
with  natural  sciences,  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  hy  an  attentive  observer. 

The  inductive  inquirer,  for  the  s<:*lution  of  his  problems,  must  combine 
ac(]uaintance  with  natural  plienomena ;  that  is,  knowledge  of  the  nature 
uud  properties  of  things,  witli  recollection  of  impressions  on  the  senses, 
I.e.,  memory  of  sight,  tasie,  and  rniiell,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of 
ability  and  skill.  The  more  extensive  and  comprelienaive  his  knowledge 
of  facts  and  phenomena,  the  greater,  as  we  express  it,  his  expeiience,  the 
easier  his  work  becomes  to  him.  One  who  has  experience  has  to  make 
much  fewer  experimentii  than  one  wlio  has  none,  and  who  has  first  to 
make  himself  acquainted  wilh  many  phenomena  which  Uic  other  is  already 
familiar  with.  For  many  purposes,  therefore,  experiments  arc  anueocauiy 
to  the  former,  the  combinations  of  processes  or  facta  being  already  known  to 
liim.  Both  the  deductive  and  the  inductive  inquirer  commence  the  solulioD 
of  problems  in  the  same  way.  The  one,  like  tlie  other,  starts  from  a  com- 
plex idea,  pertaining  either  to  the  understanding  or  imiiginalion,  of  which 
generally  only  a  part  is  true,  whilst  the  rest  is  founded  on  erroneous 
conclusions  or  combinations.  The  deductive  philosopher  tests  and  experi- 
ments with  ideas  to  lind  the  truth,  just  as  the  inductive  inquirer  uses 
impressions  on  the  senses  to  find  the  thing  of  which  he  is  in  search :  botli, 
by  testing  and  improving,  cast  ofF,  during  their  work,  their  erroneous 
views,  and  gradually  find  what  was  missing  for  tlic  compdetion  of  that  idea 
with  which  ihey  commenced  tlieJr  inquiry.  Often  the  idea  from  which 
they  started  is  quite  wrong,  the  right  one  being  only  developed  during  tie 
investigation.     This  is  the  origin  of  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  gitateH 
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obserrere,  that  working  does  everytliiiig,  and  that  ^vliatever  tEeoiy  stimu- 
Jutes  >ivorking  leads  to  discoveTiea. 

In  deductive  JDqiiiriea,  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  correctnesa  of  a 
(concliiBional)  ideaj  which  urges  on  the  inquirer's  understanding  to 
exerciste  its  proper  function ;  with  the  experimentaUst,  the  conriction 
|t)f  the  existence  of  a  iking  ia  tlie  first  and  most  powerfid  motive  for  setting 
18  imagination  to  work.  The  discovery  of  a  new  ihct  or  reaction,  which 
ay  be  brought  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  somtthing  hitherto  un- 
own,  of  something  iiEcful  and  important  for  industrial  purposes  or  daily 
*e,  ia  suflScient  to  raise  in  many  individual  the  conviction  of  ita  exist- 
ice ;  and  it  iiappens  frequently  enough  that  it  really  is  discovered  by 
veral  contemporaueoualy. 
lieason  and  fantasy  are  equally  necessary  for  acience ;  to  each  of  them 
g«  a  certain  defined  portion  of  all  problems  occurring  in  natural 
*  philosophy  and  chemistry,  in  medicine  and  fiolitical  economy,  histoiy  imd 
plijlology,  and  each  occupies  u  certain  apace  in  these  respective  domains* 
The  portion  over  which  fancy  presides  is  wider  and  more  extensive  in  the 
very  ratio  that  tlie  positive  knowledge  encompassed  by  the  understanding 
is  undefined  and  vague.  What  characterizes  progress  is,  that,  with  tho 
increase  of  knowledge,  those  ideas  vanish  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
imagination ;  and  whereas,  during  the  first  jMiriod  of  science,  fantasy  has 
full  fiway,  it  aAerwaids  Eubordinatcs  itself  to  the  uudei'standing,  and 
becomes  its  useful  and  willing  servant. 

Induction  under  guidance  of  the  imagination  iu  intuitive  and  creative, 
but  undefined  and  boundless;  deduction  under  guidance  of  the  under- 
elanding  analyzes  and  limiiB,  and  is  defined  and  measured. 

What  princijtally  characterizes  detluclive  examination  in  natural 
sciences  is  "  measure,"  find  the  final  aim  of  all  its  endeavours  is  to  find 
an  unalterable  numerical  espiession  for  propeities  of  things,  processes, 
and  phenomena.  Imagination  compares  and  discriminates,  but  does  not 
njcastire ;  for  to  measure  one  must  have  a  standard  to  measure  by,  and 
this  \&  a  product  of  the  understanding. 

When  an  art  is  developed  inlo  science,  the  advantage,  scarcely  enough 
be  appreciated,  i?,  tliat  ihe  art,  as  such,  with  its  individual  character,  is 
destroyed,  being  shaped  into  rults  wliieh  cim  be  acquired  and  taught,  and 
through  the  knowledge  of  which  tvcn  the  ungifted  acquires  the  power  of 
ibe  most  gifted,  most  skilful,  and  most  experienced  practitioner,  obtaining 
Lia  object  in  the  ehortest,  surest,  and  most  economical  way.  This  is  the 
ca^HC  in  regard  to  agricultuve  and  medicine,  and  the  diflerent  branchts  of 
industry.  What  at  first  belonged  lo  an  individual  then  becomes  the 
common  property  of  all. 

JUSTUS  VON  LIEBia 
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It  la  a  prevnlont  idea  that  ia  free  and  happy  England  tho  daya  have  long 
fiince  passed  away  in  which  a  man  was  subjected  to  pereecntion  on 
account  of  hb  opiniona ;  and  I  can  only  say,  happy  are  Uioae  who^e 
experience  justifies  them  in  entertaining  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  this  idea 
— mine  does  not.  Whether  it  is  that  my  case  is  an  exceptional  onCi  and 
I  have  been  a  **  martyr  to  circumsLances,"  or,  whether  the  old  spirit  of 
persecution  is  not  bo  thoroughly  eradicated  from  the  human  heart  as  is 
generally  supposed,  I  am  not  able  to  determine ;  all  that  I  know  with 
that  absolute  certainty  wliich  alone  justifies  a  positive  and  unqualified 
assertion  is,  that  for  pome  considerable  time  past  I  have  been  perseciitwl 
in  a  manner  almost  worthy  of  the  good  old  times,  for  refusing  to  be 
•*  convinced  against  my  will  *'  that  my  own  opiniona  upon  a  mibjoct  to 
-which  I  shall  ]iresently  refer  are  utterly  erroneouSj  and  those  of  sundry 
of  my  acquaintances  infiJlibly  correct.  I  am  well  aware  that  a  man  with 
a  ^iovnnco  ia  a  bore  and  a  social  nuisance ;  and  even  apart  from  this 
restraining  knowledge,  I  would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  attempting  to 
'^ventilate  ''  a  mere  grievance  ;  for  I  scorn  the  idea  of  crj'ing  out  about 
any  of  those  petly  annoyances  of  every-day  life  which  are  exaggerated 
grumblers  until  they  assume  the  proportions  of  a  grie^'ance.  /  am 
grievance-monger,  /  never  wrote  to  the  Titnes  on  the  subject  of '  *■  The  Holel 
Nuisance,"  although  I  once  had  to  pay  a  tavern  bill  for  bed  and  break- 
fast which  in  point  of  extortion  surpassed  any  transaction  of  the  "  sixty 
pcr-centers  ^'  of  which  I  have  ever  heard  or  read,  and  which  induced  a 
sporting  gentleman  who  had  been  charged  a  like  amount  for  the  eanic 
accommodation,  to  tell  the  proprietor  of  the  tavern,  that  although  he  (th« 
Fporting  man)  did  not  know  hm  (the  proprietor's)  exact  pedigree,  he  woa 
confident  he  was  full  brothcT  to  a  robber.  So  far,  indeed,  from  being  a 
grievance-monger,  I  may  say  for  myself  that  I  am  a  particularly  long- 
suffering  individual,  and  have  borne,  with  fortitude  or  indiifereooe,  annoy- 
ances that  would  have  driven  any  person  of  a  less  philosophical  turn  of 
mind  than  myself  to  despair  and  the  police-courts,  I  have  been  impor- 
tuned and  abused  by  garotte r- like  mendicants,  to  whom  I  have  given  alms 
instead  of  handing  them  over  to  the  police.  I  liave  been  threatened  and 
derided  by  the  coarsest  cabmen,  with  whose  demands  (generally  about 
double  their  legal  fare)  I  have  complied,  when  others  would  have  taken 
their  number  and  **  made  an  example  of  them."  I  have  even  been 
taken  before  a  bench  nf  mfigistralcs  upon  suspicion  of  being  a  burglar; 
this  last  decidedly  unpleasant  event  occurring  through  the  stupidity  of  a 
policeman,  who  stopped  me  as  I  was  leaving  my  work  late  one  winter 
night,  carrying  the  implements  of  my  trade,  (which  certainly  have  a  strong 
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I  reseoiblance  to  the  implements  of  a  liouse-breaker)  in  a  amal]  bag.  Into 
L  thw  bng  A  1  insisted  upon  looking,  and  laughed  to  Bcom  the  expla- 
^B  nation  whicli  I  olFured  to  Iiim,  siiying  that  I  must  tell  that  tale  to  the 
^H  natives,  and  advising  me  to  "  conie  along"  quietly,  or  he  would  put  "  the 
^B  darbies  "  on  me.  With  this  inexorable  guardian  of  the  night  I  accord- 
^H  ingly  went,  and  was  speedily  conaigned  to  a  cell  in  which  bed  and  board 
^Hvere  synonymoiw  terms,  and  from  whence  I  was  taken  in  the  morning  to 
^Hbe  examined  by  the  Bitting  imigii>trates,  to  some  of  whom  I  was  for- 
^BtunatcJy  known,  and  was  consequently  immediately  diacharged,  (lius 
^Kescaping  any  of  the  inconveniences  arising  out  of  the  "  law's  delays," 
^Bivhile  my  captor,  wliosc  miiitakc  was  after  all  a  very  natural  one,  was 
^f  severely  censured  in  open  court;  one  of  '*  the  great  unpaid"  going  so  far 
as  to  stigmatize  him  as  a  useleaa  blockhead.     Theae,  and  as  many  more  of 

Ilhe  small  ills  of  life  as  would  fill  a  volume,  I  have  borne  without  a 
murmur,  already  conviuced  that  **  eucb  is  life." 
Having  thug,  I  trust,  eufliciently  demonatrated  that  I  can  "suffer  and  be 
•trong  "  under  the  ordinary  annoyances  of  lifcj  and  having  incidentally  men- 
tioned a  few  of  those  annoyances  that  have  fallen  to  my  lot,  but  of  wliich, 
be  it  understood,  I  do  not  complain,  I  will  now  speak  of  the  persecution 
b of  which  I  do  complain. 
To  begin,  then,  I  belong  to  that  portion  of  the  community  who  are 
iomctiraes  vaguely  and  collecUvely  bpoken  of  aa  **  intelligent  artizans," 
and  I  am  engaged  in  the  workshops  of  a  firm  wlio  employ  about  five 

•hundred  men.*  Among  euch  a  number  of  woiking  men,  it  will  readily  be 
believed  Uiat  there  are  some  -  of  almost  every  degree  of  intemperance, 
from  tho  confirmed  and  frightful- example  description  of  drunkard,  to 
the  one  who  only  geta  "  elevated  "  upon  rare  and  festive  occabions,  Buch 
aa  bis  own  or  an  intimate  friend's  marriage,  or  a  public  banquet,  at 
which  ho  generally  insists  upon  making  a  apeccli,  proposing  a  toast, 
or  taking  *omc  other  active  but  uncalled-for  and  unappreciated  part 
in  tlie  proceedinga.  But  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  iiUemper- 
,ance  ia  but  too  prevalent  a  vice  among  working  mechanics,  it  is  by  no 
leans  a  prominent  clmracterifitic  of  the  class.  On  the  contrary,  taken  in 
be  aggregate,  they  are  a  very  temperate  body  of  men,  and  among  them 
uay  be  found  numerous  representatives  of  "  total  abstinence  "  iu  all  its 
:trcmcs  and  modifications  ;  from  the  **  total  abstainer,"  who  baa  always 
m  one,  never  having  tasted  intoxicating  drinks,  to  the  sensation- 
raving,  proceFsion-forming^  medal -wearing,  pledge-signing,  and  altogether 
loble  **  leelotalJer,"  who  is  generally  a  recently  reclaimed  drunkard  of 
le  worst  class,  and  upon  whose  continuance  in  his  regenerated  state  but 
little  reliance  can  be  placed. 
'^m  •  Now  it  is  some  ball-dozen  of  these  rabid  sons  of  abstinence  who  have 
^Bv»ecome  the  bane  of  my  existence  by  their  fanatical  attempts  to  induce  me 
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to  sign  "  the  pledge,*'  There  ia  a  proverb  which  aaya  that  **  tbere'a  d 
medium  in  all  things ;  *'  but  then  there  is  another  proverb  to  the  eflfect  that 
"  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,"  and  so,  despite  the  dictum  Uid 
down  in  the  first  of  these  sayings,  it  is  justifiable  to  conclude  that  there 
are  things  in  which  there  i»  no  medium ;  and  one  of  them  moat  undoubtedly 
is,  the  intolerant  spirit  with  which  the  disciplea  of  total  abstinence  seek  to 
enforce  their  doctrines  and  practices  upon  all  other  members  of  society.  To 
strive  to  promote  the  interests  of  what  you  conceive  to  be  a  good  cause  ia 
Ijighly  commendable.  But  to  insinuate  that  those  who  by  reasoning  you 
have  iailed  to  convert  to  i/tiur  opinion  will  end  their  career  on  the  gallows 
or  in  the  madhouse,  and  that  the  transition  stages  to  those  undesirable 
consummations  will  consist  of  wife-beating,  bankruptcy,  moral  degra- 
dation, premature  physical  decay,  and  unutterable  sottishnesa,  is  to  show 
a  decided  want  of  that  medium  which  ought  to  characterize  diHcuaaions  of 
all  matters  of  opinion.  And  it  is  tliia  want  of  medium  in  the,  no  doubt, 
well-meant  endeavours  of  my  persecutors  to  induce  me  to  sign  "the 
pledge  "  that  has  converted  what  might  have  been  a  friendly  discussion 
into  a  barassing  persecution.  **  Well,  why  won't  you  sign  it  1 "  asks 
Bodgcrs  (who  is  the  spokesman  and  chief  of  my  persecutors),  in  a  tone 
of  exasperation^  after  jneUeetually  endeavouring  to  convince  me  that  a 
person  who  partakes  of  malt  liquor,  Ijowevcr  spariogly,  is  little,  if  any- 
thing better  than  a  murderer.  "  Come,  give  us  your  reasons,  if  you've 
got  any,"  persists  the  indignant  Bodgers,  greatly  disgusted  that  I  do 
not  iDstantly  explain  myself.  In  vain,  when  thus  interrogated,  I 
submissively  express  my  conviction  that  in  its  place— that  is,  applied 
to  incorrigible  drunkards,  or  those  who  are  conscious  of  a  want  of  self- 
restraint  where  intoxicating  drinks  are  concerned — the  total  abstinence 
pledge  is  a  most  praiseworthy  institution.  In  vain  I  argue  that  even 
strong  drinks  may  liavc  their  beneficial  uses.  In  vain  I  urge  that  I  am  a 
man  of  Icmperate  habits,  that  I  believe  the  little  drink  that  1  do  take 
does  me  good,  and  that  even  if  I  found  it  injured  me,  or  I  had  any  other 
motive  for  abstaining  from  it,  I  could  and  would  do  so  without  signiug 
any  pledge.  To  hear  none  of  these  or  the  other  numerous  reasons  I 
bring  forward  in  support  of  my  refusal  doth  tlie  obdurate  Bo<lgers 
Beriously  incline.  Moderation,  Bodgers  sententiously  informs  lue^  is 
the  mother  of  intemperance,  and  to  be  good  yourself,  says  tbe  same 
authority,  is  not  sufficient ;  you  must  stt  the  example  to  others,  and  try 
to  make  them  good.  "So  that,  you  see,  you  have  not  got  a  leg  to 
stand  on,"  remarks  another  abstainer  "  Oh,  he  knows  he's  wrong," 
observes  a  third,  •*  only  he's  too  pig-beaded  to  say  so."  And  the  rest  of 
my  persecutors  give  it  as  their  joint  opinion  that  **  that  (the  last  remark) 
is  about  the  size  of  it,'*  and  that  I  would  **  have  my  own  pig-headed  way 
if  a  saint  (and  only  to  a  saint's  do  they  conaid^fr  BoJgera*  eloquence 
second)  were  to  come  and  tell  me  I  was  wrong." 

Day  after  day  am  I  subjected  to  attacks  of  this  kind— attacks  that,  in 
addition   to    deslroyiug  my  peace  of  mind,  are  rapidly  impairing  vaj 
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ligcstjon,   as    tLey   are   generally   maJe  wliilc  I   am   at   dinner,    wliich 

lineal    1   take,  in   common   witli   my   perHccutors   and    many   others,    in 

le  dining-room  connected  with'  the  establishment  iti  ^vliich  I  am  em- 

>Ioyed.     To  be  catechized,  to  be  spoken  to,  and  ypokcn  at  in  tiiis  manner 

B  bad  enough,  hut  the  active  piirt  of  my  persecution  is  by  no  means  the 

worst  part  of  it.     No  I  it  is   ivhon   I   consider  *'  wluit   manner  of  men 

they  be"  who  Buhject  me  to  this  treatment,  that  my  cnp  of  bitteniesa 

itecomes  full.     When  I  remember  that  the  abusive  and  dogmatic  Bodgers 

to-day  is  the  same  Bodgers  who  but  one  short  year  before  was  wont 

«denk  to  hia  work  hy  circuitous  routes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  threats 

^and  entreaties  of  a  number  of  pubHcans  to  whom  ho  was  indebted  for 

Irink, — the  same  Bodgers  who  met  you  in  the  street,  and  noisily  impor- 

ined  you  to  "  stand  a  ghiBS,"  or  lend  him  "  the  price  of  a  pint,"  and  wlio 

►udly,  8ometJmes   blasphemously,  resented  any   attempt   to   rcmon^tratfj 

^ith  him  upon  his  disgraceful  conduct  :   when  again  I   remeni!icr   that 

Sturgc  (who  calls  me  pig-headed)  is  the  Bamc  person  wdio  a  few  months 

ago  figured  in   the    local   newspapers   under   the  heading    of   **  an   old 

offender,"    or    **  Sturge  again/*    and    whose   case  generally   appeared  at 

fihe  l)ead  of  Monday's  police  intelligence  in  this  M3]e : — ^' Jolm  Sturgc, 

dnuikea  fiud   djsaipated-looking  man,   well   known  at  this  court,  was 

►Inccd  at  the  bar,  charged  for  the  — tecnth  time  with  being  drunk  and 

Incapable.    Police-constalde  B  4  deposed  to  finding  the  prisoner,  &c.,  &c.— 

'ined  five  shillings  : "  when  I  remember,  I  say,  that  theac  are  the  men 

fho  assume  the  part  of  mentor,  and  rail  not  only  against  intemperance, 

ml  also  agairu«t  the  moderate  use  of  strong  drinks,  then  I  become  enraged, 

ireaten  to  thrash  Sturge,  and  challenge  Bodgers  to  pugilistic  combat. 

Mv  persecutors  were  regular  attendants  ut  the  u^eekly  meetings  of  a 
>tal    abstinence    society   of   which   they  were  members;    and    to  these 
meetings  they  were  constantly   alluding  in   my  presence,  remarking  to 

teach   other  in  a  tone  of  voice  loud  enough   Ibr  mo  to  hear,  that  Jones 
(wyielf)  ought  to  have  been  at  *'  the  meeting,"  and  he  would  liave  heard 
lomething  that  would  have  done  him  good,  and  suggesting  ttiat  I  would 
^ot  go  to  iheir  meetings  beciinse  1  knew  that  if  I  did  I  woidd  hear  th;it 
Hrhich  would  compel  me  to  alter  my  opinion  on  the  sulject  of  the  pledge, 
Ooaded  to  desperation  by  the  continual  taunts  «nd  impertinences  of  these 
persecuting  abstainerw,  I  at  length,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  peace,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  them ;    the  terms  of  tlie  treaty  (which  were  proposed 
by  themselves)  being,   that   I   was  to  accompany  them  to  three  of  their 
jetingH,  and  if  after  what  I  heard  and  saw  at  those  meetings  I  still  failed 
i  that  it  was  tho  duty  of  every  right-thinking  person  to   lake  the 
»,  they  would,  to  use  the  phrase  of  one  of  their  number,  *^  giv«  it 
for  a  bad  job,"  and  cease  to  importune  me  any  further  upon  the 
ibjcct     To  these  terms  I  readily  agreed,  promising  upon  my  part  to 
rdgh,  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  all  that  I  heard,  and  that  I  would 
lol  allow  any  feeling  of  personal  opposition  to  Bodgers  or  others  to  inter- 
fere 'with  my  judgment.     In  order  that  I  might  not  be  at  a  loss  to  under-* 
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stand  tbe  proceedings  at  tlicse  meetings,  it  would  be  uecessar^ 
informed  mc,  for  hiui  to  explain  to  me  the  formation  and  objwt  of  the 
society.  From  liia  exphmation  I  learned  that  the  society  consisted  of 
about  three  hundred  members,  each  of  whom  l>nid  a  small  weekly 
contribution  to  a  fund  established  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  pecuniary 
assistance  to  any  of  the  members  whose  case  ruquired  it-  The  society 
liad  dividL'd  the  town  into  twelve  districts,  the  members  in  eacli  of  which 
were  called  a  life-boat  crew,  and  a  captain  was  appointed  over  each  crew* 
The  duties  of  a  captain  were  to  look  after  the  members  in  hia  dLatrict, 
and  prevent,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  any  backsliding  upon  ihvir  pait, 
to  gain  as  many  prosiiljtes  as  possible,  and  to  come  forward  at  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  society,  and  report  upon  the  atntc  of  the  crew,  and  the 
progress  (if  any)  of  "the  cause"  in  the  district  under  hia  control. 

Bodgers,  I  need  scarcely  say,  was  a  ciiptnin ;  and  as  in  that  capacity 
he  was  required  upon  the  platform,  he  was  unable  to  accompany  me  to 
the  fii-st  of  the  three  meetings,  to  which  I  was  escorted  by  Sturgc.  The 
business  of  the  meeting  wag  to  commence  at  eight  o'clock,  and  about  ten 
minutes  before  that  hour  I  anived  at  the  metling-houae.  The  instant  I 
entered  llio  room  I  became  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was  regarded 
as  the  lion  of  the  evening,  for  I  had  scarcely  got  through  the  doorway 
when  a  moat  gigniilcant  murmur  per^'aded  the  room,  and  several  loudly 
whispered  expressions  of  *^ That's  him/'  *^Him  witli  Sturge,"  ''Here  he  la," 
and  others  of  a  like  nature,  reached  my  cars;  and  I  felt  that  every  eye  waft 
iip<:»n  rue  as  I  followed  St  urge  to  a  seat  near  the  platform.  When  the 
excitement  caused  by  my  entrance  had  somewhat  abated,  I  ventured  to  take 
a  look  at  the  audience  who  had  dona  inc  the  honour  of  looking  ao  intently  at 
me,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  result  of  my  scrutiny  was  of  anything 
but  a  gratifying  nature.  There  were  about  two  hundred  persons  present, 
and  among  ihem  some  highly  respectable-looking  individuals;  but  the 
predominaut  characteristic  of  a  great  majority  of  the  countenances  of  thft 
nbstainera  who  formed  the  audience  was  dis^stpation — dissipation  of  a  m> 
or  lesa  marked  character  ;  and  it  was  an  unnecessary  proceeding  upon  th© 
part  of  tlie  ppeaker  who  in  the  courHC  of  the  evening  addressed  the 
meeting,  to  assure  his  hearers  that  a  great  number  of  those  present  had 
once  been  **  slaves  to  drink,"  as  that  was  to  be  plainly  seen  in  dozens  of  case?, 
and  the  emancipation  of  many  of  them  was  evidently  of  a  very  recent  dale. 

Having  finished  my  survey  of  the  audience,  I  turned  my  gaze  upon 
the  platform,  just  in  time  to  witness  the  entrance  of  the  chairman  imd 
captains  upon  it.  The  chairman  upon  this  occasion  (a  fresh  one  was 
chosen  each  evening)  was  a  stout,  coarse-looking  individual  with  a  very 
red  face,  and  a  profu;*ion  of  still  redder  hair.  He  was  attired  in  a  suit  of 
fieedy,  ill-filting  black,  and  wore  n  rather  cloudy-looking  white  neckcloth  ; 
and  this  dress,  and  the  circumstance  that  his  nose  was  of  an  unmistakeably 
**  jolly  **  cast,  gave  him  the  appeaiance  of  one  of  the  mutes  attached  to  ibe 
st;iir  of  an  economic  funeral  company.  This  mutish -looking  gentleman, 
Sturge  informed  me  in  a  whisper,  was  Mr.  Bidder  the  furniture-broker 
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once  nearly  lulled  lunisclf  by  drinl^ing,  for  a  wagor,  a  piJit  of  raw  rum 
rQ  niiimtca,  and  who,  beibre  lie  signed  tlie  pledge,  seldom  went  to  bed 

ber.     Advancing  to  the  front  of  the  plaUbrm,  the  chairman,  in  a  severe 

ne  of  voice,  cried  "  Silence  !"  and  having  obtained  silence  he  then  gave 

t  ihe  word«  of  a  teetotal  hymn,  which  was  sung-  to  the  tune  of  "  Ole 

irginia  Shore,'*  and  the  bnrden  of  which  was — 

I've  doriii  iny  hcsl,  I've  done  tny  bett,  and  I  cannot  do  any  inore^ 

Bat  I'll  carry  the  seeds  of  tcniperaiioe  to  every  drunkard's  door. 

The  hymn  being  finished,  and  a  short  prayer  said,  the  business  of  the 

evening  then  commenced.       Selecting  one  from  a  roll  of  papers   lluit 

e  held  in  his  hand,  Mr*  Didder,  after  again  crying  **  Silence  !  **  and 
•*  Order  I  "  proceeded  to  say  that,  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  the 

embers,   the  committee  of  the  society  had  written  to  that  celebrated 
dyocate  of  total  abstinence  the  Whistling  Waggoner,  ref|uesting  to  be 

formed  when  he  could  make  it  convenient  to  give  one  of  hia  enter- 
tainments in  thia  town.  He  now  held  in  hh  hand  the  reply  of  the 
Waggoner,  which  waa  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be  able  to  accom- 
modate them  in  the  course  of  a  forlnight,  and  they  might  ut  once  proceed 
to  **  bill "  him.  This  announcement  was  received  with  great  cheering, 
amid  which  the  chairman  sat  down.  ^Vhen  the  applause  had  subsided, 
tlic  chairman  called  out,  *'  Captain  of  number  one  lifeboat  crew,  please  to 
ftand  forward,"     In  reply  to  this  call,  one  of  *^  the  twelve  "  left  hia  seat 

d  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  and  said  that  all  was  going  on 
mioothly  in  hia  district,  and  that  the  crew  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  captain  were  one  and  all  steadfast  in  **  the  good  cause."  Captains  two, 
three,  and  four  reported  to  the  same  effect,  and  almost  in  the  same  words. 
This  Bucceasion  of  good  reports  put  the  audience  into  quite  a  happy  fianie 
of  mind.  But  human  happiness  if,  alas  I  but  transitory.  The  report  of  the 
filth  captain  completely  extinguished,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  exultation 
raised  by  the  four  previous  reports.  The  woe-begoue  expression  of  Number 
Five's  countenance  plainly  indicated  that  hia  rei^ort  would  be  of  an  unfa- 
Yourable  nature,  and  he  evinced  great  reluctance  to  face  his  audience.  So 
Blow,  indeed,  was  he  in  coming  to  the  front  that  loud  cries  of  *'  Time,*'  "  Toe 
«tJic  mark,"  "  Come  up  to  the  scratch/'  "  Go  in  and  win,"  and  otlier  phrases 

lat  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  "  our  pugilistic  reporter," 

oee  from  all  parts  of  the  room.  Seeing  that  hia  hesitation  was  pro- 
ducing an  unfavourable  effect  upon  his  auditors,  Number  Five  summoned 

p  hiB  courage,  dashed  to  the  front,  and  abruptly  commenced  the  delivery 
hifi  report.     Ilia  intelligence,  he  was  son-y  to  say,  was  of  a  very  dia- 

cartening  nature.  They  all  knew  Finigan,  the  big  Irishman  who  had 
'joined  their  society  about  a  month  ago  (cries  of  **  Yes,  yes  ").  Well,  as 
feme  of  I  hem  were  prtdjably  aware,  (he  committee  had  a  few  days  since, 
Ut  hta  (the  cajjlain's)  recommendation,  advanced  ihe  sum  of  two  pounds  to 
'finigan,  to  enable  him  to  start  in  buainesi  as  a  greengrocer ;  but  instead 
of  exf^ending  the  money  in  vegetables,  Finigan  had  got  drunk  with 
it.     He  had  then  gone  home,  tiuued  his  mother  out  of  doora,  severely 
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boitenltttwHe^nd  wOempbed  to  hi(bt 

of  «fibn»  lie  w  then 

with  hard  kbovr  (ois  of  " 

fot  €C  the  liniinnw,*'  cortiiniBd  liie 
be  DO  dtfaee  of  iM  ever  geCdi^  the  two 
k  whel  gnereime;   fee  the  laat  pertj  li 
mn  edTaaoe,  it|ioa  bij 
liqgi."     T^ia  redtil  of  the  lauvd  sod 
with  the  kaovle^  of  the 

thereof  KTred  to  thnnr  a  deep  ^oon  over  the 
«  ^oooi  whkii  the  v^^MmxStj  Uwenahkt  reparim  of  the 
fidkd  to  diifieL  Bat  ell  joj  had  not  depeited 
in  the  report  of  the  last  of  the  ciptaios  w«s  coaeohlioo  fiantnd.  The 
in— et  of  caplihi  mmbcr  twelrev  ea  he  ceae  lorwsrd  in  ohedience  to  the 
call  of  ^  chaaiMB,  alaitkd  the  andicsoe  out  of  the  aaOcn  calnificai  into 
which  th^  had  aank.  There  wsa  an  elaataeitj  and  fi^^iiDeB  in  hie  gjM^ 
aoidaii  iTprfwionof  checxIbhKSS  and  tamnph  mftm  has  eonntpnawo^  that 
would  hare  been  a  posmre  insilt  to  hii  hearen  utilesa  aecoapaaied  bj 
intelligcaioe  of  an  mmaiiailj 
of  the  neettagshia 

he  aaanmcd  to  givieg  it.  The  reportt  of  the  other 
in  the  briefeit  poanble  maaner ;  but  Niaaber  Tweire^ 
who  eridentlj  coondeied  himeelf  an  orator,  spoke  at  oocaiderable  les^glh. 
He  commenced  bj  obefrriag  thai  "  thejr  kid  all  houd  aome  to^  diaeoii- 
raging  intid^enoe  that  ereubigy**  and  then  went  on  to  mj  that  **  the  aa» 
grateliil  bdurrioar  of  aoane  of  the  iodiTidoak  wImbb  the  aoeietf  had  aimftr^ 
and  befriended  waa  almost  CDOQ^  to  deter  them  from  attempting  to  leelaiai 
or  benefit  otheia.  Bat  thoi^^"^  be  oootiQixd,  <*  their  kindness  to  those 
whom  drink  had  broQgfat  to  porertf  and  want  wai^  alaa  S  bnt  too  oAcB 
lepatd  bjr  the  blackest  iognoitiide,  md  thcmgh  their  dfiarta  to  show  the 
dnmkard  tlie  error  of  hia  way  had,  in  manj  iostanoea^  aiet  with  ridieolc^ 
BOom,  and  even  blows,  jet  thej  could  point  with  pride  and 
eases  in  which  tbcir  humble  endeaToms  had  been  prodoctrre  of 
kating  and  pennanent  good."  Ailer  giring  diort  biogrsphica  of 
of  the  **  reKoed "  peranos  in  whom  the  aocietj  had  been  the  means  of 
effecting  "  lasdng  and  permanent  good,**  Number  Twelre  prooeeded  to  inform 
his  hearers  that,  snce  their  last  meeting,  a  name  had  been  added  to  the 
liil  of  " the  rescued"  that  few  would  have  erer  thoaghl  of  aeeu^  there, 
and  he  ielt  sure  that  when  thej  heard  that  name  th^  would  feel  mo^j 
compensated  for  anj  disappointment  they  had  experisneed  when  tlxj 
heard  of  Finigan's  case.  The  person  whose  name  he  alluded  to-^e  would 
use  the  name  by  wliirh  he  was  best  known  to  the  pablic— was  *•  Fighting 
Joe !  '^  The  utterance  of  thia  name  created  an  immcnae  sensatioo,  and  ibe 
speaker's  roioe  was  lost  amid  bmsta  of  cheering  and  cries  of  **  No,  no," 
"  It  can't  be,"  «  Hell  break,**  which  arose  oa  all  ndes.  Wh^  silence 
at  length  restored,  Ntmaber  Tweire  concluded  his  rppori^  by  repeat 
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ipliaticiilly  tliat,  bowcvcr  improhable  it  might  appear  to  aomo  of 
em,  it  was  iieverthele««  true  that  Fighting  Joe  liad  taken  the  pledge, 
d  he  for  one  firmly  believed  that  he  would  keep  it.  The  reports  of  the 
plains  being  finished,  the  chairman  again  came  forward  and  anaounced 
at  "  one  of  their  most  highly-valued  members  had  kindly  consented  to 
address  them  tliat  evening." 

The   entrance  of  the   "highly-valued   member"   was  the   signal  for 
other  energetic  hurst  of  cheering,  which  ho  acknowledged  by  u  bow 
at  showed  that  that  was  not  hu  first  appearance  on  any  stage  ;  on  the 
ntrary,  as  I  aflerwards  learnerl,  he  was  the  crack  speaker  of  the  society, 
d  had  been  special ly  selected  to  astoaiah  me,    Hia  Hiibject  was  the  *'  Evils 
f  Moderation,"  and  his  discourse  soon  showed  that  he  had  been  coached 
the  occasion  by  Bodgers,      He  was  evidently   bent  on  converting 
e  by  Barcasm,  and  at  each  fresh  stub   that  he  made   at   moderation, 
e  abstainers  regarded  me  with  glancea  which  said,  "as  plain  as  whisper 
the  eiir,"    How  do  you  like  that,  my  fine  fellow  ?  and  I  could  see  that 
was  generally  expected  that  I  would  show  temper  under  the  severe 
ndling   of  the   highly-valued   member.     In   this   expectation  the  dis- 
plea   of    abstinence   weie,    however,    doomed    to    disappointment.      I 
ept   my   tempr   perfectly  unruffled,   which  was    easy   enough    to    do, 
since  the  whole  harangue  of  the  speaker  waa  a  mere  TefK-tition  of  the 
proverbs  an<l  arguments  I  had  heard  from  Bodgera  scores  of  times,  and 
they  consequently  tailed  either  to  anger  or  interest  mo.     Tlie  address  on 
e  evils  of  moderation  being  concluded,  nnd  a  vote  ef  thanks  awarded  to 
deliverer  of  it,  the  chaiiTuan  dissolved  the  meeting,  and  tlie  audience 
quietly  dispersed.     Outside  of  the  meeting-house  I  was  joincil  by  Bodgers, 
who  immediately  began  to  try  and  draw  me  into  a  discu^ssion,  when  I 
reminded  him  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  our  treaty  was,  that  teetotaliam 
waa  to  he  a  forbidden  subject  between  us  till  I  had  attended  the  three 
meetings,  but  it  was  not  till  I  Imd  threatened  to  decline  attending  the  other 
two  meetings  that  Bodgers  relinquished  his  cffortato  **  renew  the  subject." 
The  next  meeting  I  attended   waa   the  one  at  which  the  Whistling 
Woggoner  waa  to  give  his  entertainment.     The  audience  upon  this  occa- 
sion numbered  upwards  of  three  hundred,  many  of  the  general   public 
being  there  in  addition  to  the  members  ;  the  admission  this  time  being  by 
lyment,  and  the  ordinary  business  of  the  weekly  meetings  being  dispensed 
ith.     At  the  hour  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the  entertainment 
e  Waggoner  was  ushered  on  to  the  platform,  and  was  most  enthusiasti- 
lly  received.     When  the  plaudits  evoked  by  his  appearance  had  ceased, 
c  chairman  of  the  meeting  introduced  him  to  the  audience  as  "  one  of  the 
irarmest  and  most  able  teetotal  advocates  we  have  ; "  and  then  modestly 
retired  into  the  background,  leaving  the  warm,  able,  and  whistling  advo- 
te  of  tcetotalism  the  observed  of  all  observers.     The  Waggoner  was,  to 
De  the  langiinge  of  my  newspaper,  "  a  thick-set  and  powerful -looking  wan, 
eomewhat  below  the  middle  height,"  and  his  plump  and  fleek  appearance 
testified  to  his  being  a  good  liver.     His  face  was  too  iJeshy  to  admit  of  any 
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expression,  while  his  eyes  were  so  aniall  anil  &o  deeply  sunk  in  hia  head 
to  preclude  the  possibilitj  of  cjitehiiig  their  expression  if  they  had  ao 
His  *'get  up"  wru*  a  decided  attempt  nt  the  clerical,  and  aii  equally  decid 
iiiilure  :  hia  whole  appearance  and  manner  being  too  siiggofltive  of  die 
waiter  at  one  of  those  Graveseud  establishments  that  supply  tea  and 
shrimps  for  ninepence. 

The  Waggoner's  entertainment,  of  course,  embraced  the  usual  unau- 
thenticated  statiaticft,  stoek  anecdotes,  and  pieces  of  clap-trap  oratory  of 
the  professional  ieelctal  lecturers.  Drink  once  more  deafroyed  its  sixty 
thous/md  victims  annually,  slew  more  than  the  sword,  filled  our  priao 
and  workhouRea,  our  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  caused  all  our  disease  a 
poverty  ;  and,  in  a  word,  driuk  was  held  up  as  the  origin  of  **  all  the  iiU 
that  flesh  ia  heir  lo,"  and  the  great  bar  to  human  happiness  here  below, 
The  old  stone-breaker  who  drank  ale  in  the  summer  to  cool  him,  and  in 
the  winter  to  warm  him,  waa  again  brought  forward.  The  man  who 
boasted  that  he  had  drank  his  bottle  of  port  every  day  for  forty  years  waa 
again  silenced  by  being  naked,  **  Where  arc  all  your  companions?  "  and  the 
prisumc-T  in  the  condemned  cell,  when  asked  what  brought  him  there  again, 
exclaimed,  **  Drink  !  drink  I"  ''  The  first  fatal  glaas'*  was  descanted  upon  at 
considerable  length  ;  and  it  wa^,  of  cnurse,  implied  that  all  who  took  that 
glass  ultimately  came  to  poverty  and  grief,  and  were  fortunate  if  they 
escaped  penal  servitude  or  the  madhouse. 

The  only  original  feature  in  the  entertainment  waa  the  introduction  of 
a  number  of  teetotal  songs,  which  were  very  well  aung  by  the  Waggoner, 
who  poB8i«sed  a  good  though  uncultivated  voice.  These  *'  songs  of  tee- 
totalism"  were  of  a  wretchedly  doggerel  character.  Compared  with 
them,  even  "  The  Perfect  Cure  "  would  have  appeared  a  sensible  and 
elegant  composition;  however,  tltoy  seemed  to  please  the  audience,  who 
joined  histiiy  in  the  chorus  of  the  two  entitled  "  I'll  Drink  Cold  Water" 
and  "No  Alcohol  for  Me.'*  At  tlie  termination  of  the  entertainment, 
thankn  to  the  crush  at  the  door,  I  managed  to  elude  Bodgers^  who  I  knew 
would  want  to  "renew  the  subject/'  and  I  had  already  had  mm'e  than 
enough  of  it  for  one  evening* 

An  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  another  professional  teetotal 
advocate  visiting  the  town,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  attend  the  next 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  fioolety,  more  by  way  of  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  into  which  I  had  entered  than  from  any  hope  my  persecutors  now 
liMd  t»f  influencing  my  opinions;  fur  when  I  iutbrmed  them  that  the  lecture 
of  the  Waggoner  had  in  no  way  altered  my  views  upon  the  subject  of  the 
pledge,  thty  seemed  to  abandon  all  hope  of  my  conversion.  The  chatrraaa 
at  this,  the  last  of  the  three  meetings  **  nominated  in  the  bond,"  was  no 
other  than  Sturge,  who  perfonnc^d  his  duties  in  a  highly  creditable  manner. 
The  captains,  with  one  exception,  were  all  there,  and  each  reported  that  all 
was  well  in  his  district.  The  absent  captain  was  Number  Twelve,  who 
was  unable  to  attend,  owng  to  the  effects  of  a  severe  thrashing  he  h»d 
received  from  Fighting  Joe,     Joe,  as  we  learned  from  the  statement  of 
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the  chairman^  Imving,  in  acl(3ition  to  brenking  the  pierage,  brolceo  tlie  nose 
<kf,  and  otlienvise  maltrcnted,  tlie  unfortunato  captain  of  Dumher  twelve 
lifebottt  crew.  Joe,  it  appcaretl,  lia<l  gone  to  tlje  races,  an(i  was  returning 
from  them  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  wlien  he  was  met  by  the  captain, 
^lio  taunted  liira  with  having  so  soon  hrolten  his  promise;  wheruupoa 
Joe  instantly  nsaanltecl  him  in  the  manner  described  hy  the  chairman. 
After  the  reports  had  been  di.divered  and  the  absence  of  Number  Twelve 
Sccoimted  for,  a  number  of  the  members  came  upon  the  platform,  to  give 
»n  account  of  their  "rescue,"  or  speak  of  their  "  experiencc«."  Some  of 
them  had  taken  the  pledge  becnuf*e  their  fritndsj  had  promised  to  pay  their 
debts,  procure  them  employment,  or  confer  some  other  benefit  upon  them 
if  they  would  do  f5o;  others  for  the  purpose  of  saving  money;  atjd  some 
for  special  reasons  affecting  only  their  particular  caaea :  one  man  assigning 
the  novel  reason  that  he  had  been  etung  by  the  ingratitude  of  a  publican 
Tfihose  house  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  in  refusing  to  support 
him  and  his  wife  and  family  when  he  was  out  of  work  :  nor  did  it  seem 
to  occur  to  him  that  the  baker  with  wliom  he  liad  been  in  the  habit  of 
dealing  would  probably  have  acted  in  tlie  same  ungrateful  manner. 

The  experiences  were  as  various  as  tlie  reasons  for  taking  the  pledge. 
6ome  of  the  speakers  had  *'  for  y^rim  been  drunk  every  njglit,'*  others  had 
been  in  tho  habit  of  ppending  the  greater  portion  of  their  earnings  in  the 
public- house,  and,  on  Rome  occasions,  the  whole  of  their  week's  wages  had 
been  consumed  in  the  payment  of  the  past  week's  ^'shot  "  and  a  Saturday 
night's  *'  spree.*'  Some  had  lost  good  situations  through  their  habits  of 
intoxication,  and  one  villanous-looking  character  gleefully  informed  hia 
hearers  that  he  used  to  get  drunk  every  Saturday  niglit,  mid  then  go  home 
and  "  whop  "  hi.H  wife,  and  pmash  tlie  crockery  ;  and,  to  judgo  by  his  coun- 
tenance, he  Beemed  capable  of  doing  even  worse  things.  The  last  of  tho 
Bpeakera,  atler  observing  that  for  many  years  he  had  scarcely  ever  had 
a  decent  rag  to  Ida  h"ck,  and  was  often  witlioiit  food,  **  all  througli  drink," 
iJffMjeedcd  to  dilate  upon  tlie  iruits  of  teeloudism  :  the  fruits  in  hia  case 
being,  to  use  his  own  words*,  *'  this  slap-up  Fuit  of  black  and  tliis  watch — " 
pulling  the  latter  article  oitt  of  his  pocket.  lie  entered  into  a  deluiled 
ftccount  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  accumidated  the  money  to  pur- 
chase the  clothes  and  watch  with,  told  tho  price  of  each  separate  article 
and  llie  coit  of  the  whole,  turned  hia  back  to  the  audience  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  n  back  view  of  the  coat,  exclaiming  at  the  eamo  time,  "There's 
the  fruits  of  teetotaliam  for  you,"  and  concluded  a  somewhat  lengthy  and 
perfectly  jdiotical  address  by  holding  the  watch  aboye  his  head  nnd 
thouting,  "  "Who  wouldn't  be  a  teetotaler?  " 

Some  of  these  s-peakera  had,  according  to  iheir  own  confession,  broken 
the  pledge  two,  three,  and  one  of  (hem  even  five  time.*§ ;  but  the  most 
painful  pnrt  of  ibis  dipgraccfui  exhibition  was  the  absence  of  shame 
with  which  these  men  paraded  the  disgupting  and  biiilal  epifiodes  of  their 
lives  before  their  fellow-men.  That  «uch  men  ais  tliese  4*hoiild  be  brought 
from  a  state  of  habitual  and   de^irading   drunkenneiis   to   one   of  total 
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absUoeocc  from  intoxicating  drinks  i*  a  grrat  blesang,  not  only  to  tliem 
Belves  but  to  society  at  large,  and  those  who  bring  about  the  reformniion 
of  such  men  are  justly  r^arded  na  benefactors  of  their  race.  But  that 
Buch  men,  while  the  stamp  of  their  bestial  habits  is  yet  uneffaced  from 
their  conntcnancea,  should  inveigh  against  the  moderate  use  of  the  strmn- 
lants  which  they  had  so  grossly  abtised,  is  a  most  impudent  proceedbg» 
and  one  that  tends  to  bring  cc>ntempt  upon  the  (in  its  proper  sphere,  the 
reclnmntion  of  habitual  drunkards)  truly  Christian  cause  of  teetotaUsm, 
And  even  in  the  case  of  those  conscientious  teetotalers  who  have  nerer  been 
diunlcafds,  and  those  who,  by  years  of  unswerving  consistency  in  their  re- 
formed habits,  have  earned  the  right  to  advocate  Uie  cause  they  profess, 
I  think  it  an  ill-adviaed  proceeding  to  try  io  force  their  doctrines  upon 
those  who  are  and  alwaj-s  have  been  of  temperate  habits,  more  especially 
as  there  is  so  extensive  a  field  for  their  labours  in  weaning  men  from  the 
curse  of  drunkenness. 

On  the  morning  af>er  this  last  meeting  my  persecutors  again  made  an 
attack  upon  me.  One  of  them  began  by  asking  me  if  I  still  intended  to  **hc 
stupid,"  and  on  my  replying  that  I  did  not  intend  to  take  the  pledge,  Sturge 
reminded  them  that  ho  had  told  them  that  I  would  have  my  own  pig-headed 
way.  Bodgcrs,  however,  upc^n  this  occasion  came  to  ray  rescue,  and 
commanded  "those  of  his  inclining"  to  hold  tlieir  noise  while  he  and 
Jones  reasoned  the  matter  over.  Bodgers*  reaj;oning  and  arguments 
would  have  been  yery  good  had  they  been  applied  to  a  drunkard,  but 
they  were  not  at  all  applicable  to  my  case,  as  Dodgers  himself  and  even 
the  most  fanatical  of  his  admirers  was  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  / 
never  got  drunk,  never  spent  my  evenings  in  a  public-houae,  never 
neglected  any  duty  for  the  sake  of  drink,  and  that  I  certainly  was  i^H 
temperate  man.  "  Slill,"  urged  Bodgens,  "  you  ought  to  tike  the  pledge^^H 
for  you  are  not  sure  that  you  will  always  be  aVile  to  remain  the  same 
moderate  man  that  you  now  are,  and,  even  if  you  are,  you  will  still  be 
doing  a  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  teetotaiiam,  for  unreflecting  drunkards 
will  point  to  such  as  you  as  a  proof  that  drink  may  be  taken  without  an|!^H 
evil  resulting  from  it.  But  that  evil  will  come  of  it,"  concluded  Bodger%^| 
emphatically,  **  is  as  sure  as  that  eggs  are  ^^^^^^  Although  Bodgers  spoke 
with  greater  sense  and  moderation  upon  this  occasion  than  he  had  ever 
done  before,  hia  eloquence  was  unavailing,  and  the  result  of  our  di^ussion 
was  that  I  told  him  respectfully  but  firmly,  that  I  roust  positively,  and  once 
for  all,  decline  joining  a  body  of  men  who  wore  medids,  Jbrraed  processions, 
and  otherwise  took  credit  to  themselves  for  simply  doing  what  was  the 
duty  of  every  man,  namely,  keeping  sober.  This  decision  by  no  means 
pleased  my  persecutors,  who,,  despite  the  terms  of  our  treaty,  immediately 
renewed  and  have  since  continued  their  persecution  of  me. 

A  year  has  passed  since  I  attended  the  last  of  the  three  teetotal  meet* 
inga,  and  though  during  that  time  Bodgers  has  returned  to  hia  "  former 
habits,*'  and  now  exercises  his  persuasive  eloquence  in  inducing  reluctant 
landlords  to  give  him  credit  for  **  just  another  pot,"  and  negotiating  loans 
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for  "  the  price  of  a  pint,"  and  Sturge  has  several  times  made  bis  appear- 
ance at  the  police-court  on  the  old  familiar  charge  of  being  *' drunk  oud 
incapable,"  ihoae  of  my  persecutors  who  have  remained  true  to  *'  the  good 
cause/'  and  the  more  recently  **  rescued  "  Jndividuals  who  have  joined  their 
ranks,  continue  their  persecuting  effort  swith  iniab;ited  fierceness.  And  they 
joyfully  look  forward  to  that  tettotidcra'  millennium  (which,  with  the 
fatuity  peculiar  to  bigots  and  fanatics,  they  assert  to  be  near  at  hand) 
when  the  Permissive  Bill  shall  reign  supreme.  And  that  bill  once  made 
law,  tliey  cheerfully  assure  me  I  must  be  prepared  to  bid  a  long  jarewell 
to  that  glass  of  XX  which,  in  the  summer  months,  is  often  the  only  thing 
that  gives  me  an  appetite  for  the  solid  food  which,  from  the  hot  anrl 
labi»rious  nature  of  my  daily  employment,  1  stand  in  need  of,  or  which 
enables  me  to  continue  at  my  work  when,  from  the  effects  of  the  combined 
heat  of  a  July  sun  and  a  large  blacksmith's  ishop,  I  am  unable  to  take  a 
Biifficient  quanrity  of  food.  My  persecutors  suggest  dinner  pills  as  a  suh* 
stitute  for  porter;  but  I  have  an  extreme  aversion  to  drugs  under  any 
circumstances,  and  certainly  shall  not  take  them  while  so  pleasant  a  black 
draught  as  bottled  stout  has  *'  the  desired  effect."  They  also  bring  forward 
a  number  of  total  abstinence  theories  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  the  stout 
or  pale  ale  that  I  drink  which  does  me  so  much  good,  because  (according 
to  their  theories)  all  alcoholic  drinks  are  injurious  to  heallh.  As  not  only 
dootorft,  but  theorists  also,  disagree  upon  this  question,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  decide  it.  But  I  may  observe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  I  enjoy  aa 
good  health  as  any  teetotaler  that  1  have  ever  met,  and  better  health  than 
the  majority  of  them;  though  this  may  be  because  the  constitutions 
of  many  of  them  are  impaired  through  early  excesses  or  illness,  con- 
sequent upon  a  sudden  transition  from  a  state  of  chronic  drunkenness 
to  one  of  total  abstinence.  And  I  have  invariably  noticed  that  among 
working  mcui  those  who  drink  from  half*a-pint  to  a  pint  of  ale  or  porter 
with  their  mid-tlay  meid,  but  who  rarely  touch  stimulating  drinks  at 
other  timea,  require  a  leas  quantity  of  solid  food  than  teetotalers.  The 
appetite  of  a  teetotaler  often  borders  oa  the  voracious,  and  the  quantity 
of  bread  that  some  of  them  eat  is  **  a  caution."  This  grea.t  appetite  is  one 
of  ihiir  proudest  boasts,  but  in  ray  opinion  it  is  a  mistaken  one,  for  sick' 
headaches  and  the  numerous  other  complaints  arising  from  indigestion, 
prevail  to  a  marked  extent  among  the  teetotalers  in  the  working  classes, 
and  the  feeling  of  excessive  replet  inn  caused  by  their  inordinate  meals  often 
interferes  materially  with  their  activity  and  capability  of  enduring  fatigue. 
To  conclude,  then,  my  persecutors  lead  me  a  terrible  life  stilly  but 
they  do  not  have  matters  all  their  own  way,  for  when  one  of  them 
"  breaks  out,"  or  when  I  can  show  them  the  uewspaper  containing  an 
account  of  an  additional  appearance  upon  the  part  of  Stiu-ge  at  the  police- 
court,  or  inform  them  that  the  landlord  of  the  '*  Lame  Duck  '*  is  waiting 
outside  the  workshop-gate  to  effect  the  capture  of  Bodgers,  against  whom 
be  has  *'  a  long  chalk/'  1  have  my  hour  of  triumph. 
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No  name  in  tlie  hlstoiy  of  Italian  art  xa  more  renowned  than  tlmt  of  Ben- 
vennto  Cdlini.  Yet  this  can  hurJIy  be  attributed  to  the  value  of  his 
works  J  for  thcugh,  wLile  he  lived,  he  was  the  greatest  goldsmith  of  hia 
time,  an  excellent  musician,  a  poet,  a  skilled  medallist,  and  an  admiiiible 
6tattiary,  yet  few  of  his  many  masterpieces  survive.  The  gold  and  silver 
ornamenta  which  bear  his  name  are  only  hi  some  rare  instances  genuine  ; 
and  the  bronze  PtTseus,  \\liich  Btill  Rtands  in  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  aV 
Florence,  alone  remains  to  show  how  high  he  ranked  among  the  later 
Italian  Bculptors.  In  one  respect,  however,  he  commands  our  interest 
more  particularly  than  any  of  hia  fellow- workers  in  the  field  of  art.  He 
left  behind  him  at  his  death  a  fall  and  graphic  picture  of  hia  long  and 
Btorniy  life.  It  ia  probably  to  thiu  circumstance  that  he  owes  his  great 
celebrity.  The  vigorous  and  vivid  style  of  this  autobiography,  its  intense 
individuality,  the  variety  of  its  incidents,  and  the  amount  of  information 
it  coutains,  place  it  high  both  as  a  life  romance  and  also  as  a  work  on  art. 
One  might  fancy  that  Lcsagc  and  Fielding  had  made  this  book  a  pattern 
for  their  novela,  Parini  and  Tiraboschi  unite  in  esteeming  it  the  mogfc 
delightful  book  in  the  whole  rango  of  Italian  letters,  and  Walpole  called  it 
"  more  amusing  than  any  novel"  On  the  other  hand  it  presents  to  ua  an 
admirable  picture  of  an  artist*8  real  life  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Rome, 
Paria,  and  Florence.  Cellini  represents  hia  century,  embodying  its  genius 
in  hia  writings,  in  his  actions,  and  in  his  art;  his  life  wns  inextricably 
involved  with  that  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  liis  age ;  his 
works  are  national,  and  sei-ve  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  taste  and 
fiwhion  tlien  in  vogue.  He  was  easentially  an  Italian  of  the  Cinr|ue~Cento 
period.  His  passions  ivere  the  paissioas  of  hia  countrymen;  his  erron 
were  the  errors  of  his  time ;  his  eccentricitica  were  the  eccentricities  of 
the  Renaissance.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  all  Italian  artista  were 
like  Cellini,  or  deny  that  he,  as  an  individual,  would  have  been  remarkable 
for  violence  of  passion  in  any  age  ;  but  wliat  we  read  of  popes  and  princes 
in  Burchard  and  Guicciardini,  or  of  painters  in  Vasari's  Lives,  makes  ua 
Bure  that  Celhni  could  not  have  been  looked  upon  by  his  cotemporaries 
as  a  monster  of  inifjuity,  or  even  as  an  exceptionally  profligate  person. 
The  fact  is  that  his  fellow-citizens  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  buried 
liim  with  public  ceremonies.  He  wrote  the  memoirs  which  excite  our 
astonishment  in  the  leisure  of  his  age,  and  gave  them  to  his  friends  to  read 
without  expressing  shame.  Even  Vasari,  who  was  personally  on  bad 
terms  with  him,  gives  witness  that  he  **  always  showed  himself  a  man  of 
great  spirit  and  vivacity^  bold,  active,  enterprising,  and  formidable  to  his 
enemies  ;  a  man,  in  short,  vfho  kn^-w  as  well  how  to  speak  to  princes  a« 
to  exert  himself  in  his  art.'*     Therefore,  when  we  read  the  long  list  c»f 
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crimes  wliich  he  has  complacently  recoi'ded  m  liis  life,  we  must  remember 
tlmt  the  standard  of  morality  has  changed  in  Europe,  and  that  ouo  we 
caU  a  desperate  bravo  passed  then  for  a  nuiu  of  courage  and  ability. 

Cfllini  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Florence,  on  the  night  of  All 
Saints'  day  in  1500,  and  was  called  Bonventtro  to  record  his  parents*  joy 
at  having  a  son.  His  father,  who  Bccnis  to  have  been  a  man  of  taste  and 
cultivation,  wished  to  make  hirn  a  musician  ;  and  Cellini  in  consequence 
for  some  years  played  the  flute  attentively,  but  much  against  hi?  M'ilL 

•  He  showed  a  decided  preference  for  the  art  of  design,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  engnged  himself  to  a  goldsmith  called  Marconc.  This  gave  old 
Giovanni  OUini  some  annoyance ;  but  Benvenuto,  like  a  dutiful  son,  con- 
tinued to  play  to  hia  father  in  tho  intervals  of  business,  upon  the  hated 
flute  and  horn.  While  engaged  in  the  workshop  of  filarcoiic,  Benvenuto 
got  into  a  scrape,  and  hud  to  ily  from  Florence  for  a  time.  He  travelled 
about,  visiting  Siena,  Bologna,  and  Pisa,  and  working  aesiduously  in  the 
shops  of  goldsmiths.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  tliia  education  waa  a 
mean  one  for  so  great  an  artist.  Painting  and  sculpture  in  Italy  were 
looked  upon  far  more  as  trades  than  we  are  wont  to  conaider  them.     The 

•artist  had  hia  '*  bottega  '*  or  shop  just  as  imich  as  lire  cobbler  or  the 
blacksmith,  and  an  apprenticeship  to  goldainiths'  work  waa  considered 
in  Florence  an  almost  indispensable  commencement  of  a  great  career. 
Brunelleschi,  Botticelli,  Verocchio,  Ghibcrti,  Pollajuelo,  and  Luca  della 
Robbia,  all  underwent  this  prelimmary  training  before  they  embarked 

tupon  the  liigher  arts.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  goldsmith's  art; 
Is  an  epitome  of  all  the  arts  of  design.  A  French  writer  on  archajology 
points  out  the  intimate  connection  between  the  work  of  the  architect  and 
^Lof  the  goldsmith  in  mediffivtd  cathedrals,  the  one  attempting  to  repreaent  the 
^finfinite  magnitude  of  Nature,  the  other  to  foHow  her  through  all  the  details 
of  her  beauty.  As  the  goldsmith's  art  was  understood  in  Florence,  it 
embraced  a  knowledge  of  painting,  eculpture,  and  architecture.  It  re- 
quired the  greatest  patience  of  execution  and  delicacy  of  design.  It  ibrced 
the  student,  from  an  early  age,  to  deal  with  the  actual  materials  of  his  art; 
BO  that  later  on  in  life  he  was  not  tempted  to  leave,  as  modern  artists  do, 

ta  portion  of  his  work  to  journeymen  and  hirelings.  No  labour  seemed  too 
luinute,  no  metal  was  too  mean,  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill  and  inventive 
{Kjweni.  Art  ennobled  all  that  he  Wiis  called  upon  to  do,  whether  car- 
dinals required  him  to  make  thcni  silver  vases  fur  their  dinner  tables ;  or 
ladies  came  to  get  their  jewels  set ;  or  knights  sent  sword-bladrs  to  be 
mounted ;  or  kings  desired  new  palaces  witJi  Bt;itues,  gates,  and  fountains 
in  their  courts ;  or  poets  asked  to  have  tlieir  portntita  cast  in  bronze ;  or 
grand  dtikes  needed  mednis  to  commemorate  their  victories ;  or  popes  and 
biahops  wished  to  place  carved  reliquaries  on  the  altars  of  tlieir  patron 
•amts ;  or  men  of  fashion  ordered  medallions  of  Leda  and  Adonis  to  wear 
tipon  their  necks  or  in  their  hair.  All  these  branches  of  art  men  like 
CVUini  prnclised,  and  they  gave  the  same  amount  of  conscientious  toil  to 
each.     The  consequence  was  that  at  the  time  of  the  KenaiBsauce  every- 
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thing  was  pjctureaque  or  beautiful.      Furniture,  clothes,  plate,  hi 
ami  jewelH,  were  alike  the  Buhjccts  of  true  art. 

At  tlie  end  of  about  a  year  Benvenuto  returned  to  Florence,  and  began 
to  Btudy  the  cartoons  of  Alichatd  Angelo,  for  wIiotu  he  had  the  greatest 
admiration.  He  mu«t  already  have  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a 
crall»nian,  for  about  tliis  time  Torrigiani  invited  him  to  go  to  England 
and  enter  the  service  of  Henry  VIII.  Tliis  ijascible  and  envious  artist 
gained  celebrity  by  breaking  Michael  Angelo's  nose  while  studyhig  with 
him  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Cariniue  at  Florence.  Seeing  Benvenuto  at 
work  upon  Michael  AngeIo*B  deaigns  lie  told  him  the  story  of  this  youthful 
exploit.  "  His  woribj"  says  Cellini,  **  raised  in  me  such  a  hatred  of  the 
fellow,  that  far  from  wishing  to  accompany  him  to  England,  I  could  not 
beor  to  look  at  him."  One  of  the  best  points  in  Cellini's  character  waa 
his  profound  and  reverential  Io\*e  for  Michael  Angelo.  He  calls  him  *'  il 
divino  Michel  agnolo/*  and  speaks  ab^ut  **  la  hella  manicra "  of  the 
mighty  aculptor,  readily  acknowledging  his  superiority,  although  he 
thought  no  other  artist  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  himself.  Every  w&rd  of 
coinnieodation  he  received  from  Michael  Angelo  was  treasured  up  and 
carefully  recorded,  nor  could  he  find  a  better  climax  for  the  hyperbolical 
praises  whicli  he  lavished  on  his  own  statue  of  PeraeuSj  tlian  by  s;iying 
thut  ^f  ichael  Angelo  couhl  scarcely  have  surpassed  it*  Wo  may  conceive, 
therefore,  tliat  he  bore  no  love  to  Torrigiani,  and  did  not  care  to  swell  the 
list  of  recruits  whom  that  artiist  was  beating  up  among  the  young  men  of 
ability  at  Florence.  Beiiifles,  the  idea  of  travelling  to  England  and  spend- 
ing some  years  among  the  barbarous  islanders^ — **questi  diavoli.  .  ,  quelle 
befetie  di  quegli  Ingh.«i,"  as  he  calls  them — was  repugnant  to  a  Florentine. 

Instead  of  leaving  for  England,  Cellini,  having  quarrelled  with  his 
father  aliout  his  flute-playing,  sauntered  out  one  day  toward  the  gate  of 
San  Piero  Galtalini.  There  he  met  a  friend  called  Tasso,  who  had  also 
quarrelled  with  hia  parents,  and  the  two  boys  agreed  to  trudge  awaj  to 
Kome.  "  My  good  friend,  Ta-^o,"  said  CeUini,  "  it  is  the  work  of  God 
that  we  have  reached  this  gate  witliout  our  own  intention  :  now,  since  I 
have  come  so  far,  I  seem  tn  have  done  half  the  journey.'*  So  tlie  boys 
walked  on,  wondering  as  they  went  "what  will  the  old  folks  say  to-night  ?" 
but  eettling  not  to  think  of  that  until  they  reached  Rome.  Celiini  found 
employment  there  and  stayed  tivo  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time 
he  returned  to  Florence,  but  soon  involved  himself  in  a  quarrel  and 
stabbed  a  young  man  called  Gnasconti,  for  which  offence  he  was  again 
obliged  to  fly  to  Rome.  These  fmys  recur  continually  among  the  adven- 
tures -which  CelHni  has  recorded  in  hia  hfe.  He  Ba}'8  that  he  was 
"  naturally  somewhat  clioleric,"  and  describes  the  access  of  bis  anger  as  a 
sort  of  fever,  lasting  Bometimes  for  days,  preventing  him  from  taking  food 
or  steep,  making  his  blood  boil,  inflaming  his  eyes,  and  never  suflering 
him  to  rest  until  he  had  revenged  himseli*  by  murder  or  at  least  by  blows. 
We  have,  by  an  effort,  to  recall  the  state  of  public  morality  at  that  time 
in  Europej  in  order  to  understand  how  CeJlini  can  Uilk  with  unconcern 
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atifl  even  eelf-coinplacencj  of  liia  homicides.  In  a  Bonnct  to  BandinelU,  ha 
compares  bis  victims  with  the  uiangled  statues  of  that  bad  sculptor,  much 
to  his  own  satiafuction. 

De  viv'i  ho  perc^so  io  ;  ^d  Ttiolti  Sossi 

Tracassad  c  distrutti ;  qnol  si  rede 

Biasino  a  voi :  ti  mm  tmoprc  In  ttrni. 

NoF  dioes  he  Fpeak  with  any  shame  of  the  savage  treatment  which  ho 
inflicted  on  a  woman  who  sat  to  him  as  a  model  and  whom  he  hauled  up 
and  down  his  room  by  the  hair  of  her  heiid.  It  13  true  that  on  this 
occasion  he  regrets  having  in  a  moment  of  blind  fury  spoiled  two  of  the 
best  arms  which  he  had  ever  dra^m  from.  He  records  with  triumi>h  acta  of 
&pite  which  we  should  blu^h  to  think  of — stabs  in  the  dark,  and  such 
B  piece  of  revenge  as  cutting  several  beds  to  bits  in  the  house  of  an 
innkeeper  who  had  offended  him.  His  truculency  and  bullying  were  past 
description.  When  any  one  opposed  him  in  liis  schemes  or  entered  into 
competition  with  him  as  an  artiat,  he  instantly  swaggered  up  witli  hand 
on  hilt  and  said  lie  would  run  him  llirouj^h  the  body  if  he  did  not  mind 
his  business.  Thia  furious  temper  led  him  into  a  thousand  diverting 
BCrapea  which  he  records  with  adiuirabie  gravity  and  humour.  At  the 
■atne  time  he  is  thoioughly  contented  with  himself,  and  attributes  the 
raccess  of  his  own  violence  in  subduing  and  maltreating  people  to  the 
providence  of  God.  ^'I  do  not  write  this  narrative,"  he  says,  "from 
a  motive  of  vanity,  but  merely  to  return  thanks  to  God  wlio  has  extricated 
me  out  of  so  many  trials  and  difficulties;  who  likewise  delivers  me  from 
those  ill  at  daily  impend  over  me.  Upon  all  occasiona  I  pay  my  devotious 
to  bim  ;  call  upon  him  as  my  defender  and  recommend  myself  to  his  care. 
I  always  exert  my  utmost  efforts  to  extricate  myfrclf;  but  when  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss,  and  ail  my  powers  fail  nie,  then  the  Ibrce  of  the  deity 
idtsplayi  itself^^that  formidable  force  which,  unexpectedly,  Btrikea  those 
who  wrong  and  oppress  others,  and  neglect  the  great  and  honourable  duty 
which  God  has  enjoined  on  them,"  We  fihall  have  occasion  later  on  to 
discuss  his  religious  opinions,  but  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
fetding  of  this  passage  is  thorouglity  genuine  and  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  Men  took  a  pride  in  the  indulgence  of  their  psissions,  and 
thought  violence  a  virtue,  so  long  as  they  refrained  from  treachery  and 
jicta  of  cowardice.  Cellini  almost  cried  with  mortification  on  one  occasion 
when  he  had  to  tfll  a  fie,  but  he  boasts  of  at  least  one  deliberate  murder, 
and  would  rather  hack  a  nirm  to  pieces  than  pass  by  a  taunt  in  silence. 
This  temper  explains  much  tlnit  seems  to  uu  exaggerated  in  the  dramatic 
hterature  of  the  day.  Bloodshed  and  ungovernable  passions  were  familiar  in 
the  daily  course  of  life*  From  the  date  of  his  second  visit  to  Rome,  Cellini's 
life  divides  itself  into  three  marked  periew^s — the  first  spent  in  the  service 
of  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh,  the  next  in  Paris  at  the  Court  of  Francis 
»nd  the  third  at  Florence  under  Cosimo  de  Medici.  On  arriving  in  Rome 
his  extraordinary  abilities  soon  brought  him  into  notice  nt  the  Papal  Court. 
The  Chigi  family,  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  and  the  Pope  hioiself,  employed 
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bim  to  TTiakc  Tariotw  ornaments  and  pieces  of  plate.     In  cemseqnence  of 
a  dream  in  which  hia  father  appeared  and  tvarned  hirn  to  recommence  the 
study  of  mtiAiCt  he  entered  the  pope's  serrice  as  a  flutist.     This  bugbear 
of  music  followed  him  until  h'm  father's  death,  and  then  vre  hear  no  mor^ 
of  it.     lie   Fpent  his  time  to  his  own  satisfaction:  drawing  the  Bo 
niins,   shooting  pigeons,    quarrelling,  fighting  duels,   defending  his  sh 
against  the  attacks  of  robbers,  beating  Mooiish  pirates  on  the  shore 
Cenrctcrra,  and  conatantly  producing  some  chefdCmtvri  in  gold  or  silvefi 
A  little  incident  which  he  describes  at  length  enables  us  to  see  the  life  of 
artists  at  this  period.     lie  tells  us  that  there  was  at  Home  a  society  of 
paintera  and  sculptors,  ztmong  whom  were  numbered  Giulio  Komano  and 
other  scholars  of  Raphael.     These  men  met  twice  a  week  to  sup  together, 
and  to  spend  some  hours  in  the  enjoyment  of  music  and  in  reading  out  the 
sonnets  which  they  had  composed,     Cellini  on  one  occasion  dressed  up 
a  youth  called  Diego  as  a  wornaii,  and  took  hira  to  this  meeting,  whidi  he 
describes  as  being  of  the  most  splendid  description. 

It  may  not  here  be  out  of  place  to  remark  how  entirely  the  artists  of 
the  Renaissance  were  absorbed  in  their  adnuration  for  corporeal  beauty, 
Art  and  life  were  alike  to  them  one  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  s 
untroubled   by   reflection;  and  unitlcalized   by  striving  after  lofty 
Michael  Angelo  alone  is  an  exception  to  this  remark.     He,  like  ^lilton, 
was  "a  star,   and  dwelt  apart.'*     But  the  great  Venetian  and   Roman 
masters  simply  loved  and  painted  wliat  was  splendid  and  luxurions  in  the         - 
open   world   around    tliem.      Where  we   require   expression    and    Intel'- JH 
lectiial    significance   they  were   content   with    finely-developed    muscles, ^H 
youth,    activity,    and    loveliness    of   form.       The    habits    of   the   day, 
voluptuous  yet  hardy,  foateied  this  development  of  art.     Men  cultivated 
their   bodies   more  carefully  than   tlieir  minds,  and  had  no   Puritanical 
reserve    ahout    the    pleasure    they   derived    from    their    senses.       The 
asceticism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  regarded  the  body  as  an  object  of 
shame  and  pity,  had  expired,  giving  place  to  the  classical  admiration  of 
pure  form.      Imngea,  and  not  idea.s,  jtrevailed  in  art.     Men  were  educated 
by  tlieir  fknses  only,  and  they  itonght  to  express  the  most  abstract  con- 
ceptions— Bocli  as  resurrection,  jnrlgment,  heavt-n  and  hell— by  harmo- 
nious arrangements  of  llie  human  person.     In  this  respect  the  Italians 
resemlilcd  the  Athenians,     We  all  knoiv  what  reverence  the  Greeks  felt 
for  beauty,  how  their  jihilosophcrs  considered  it  synonj^nious  with  good- 
nesH,  and  how  in  their  statues  they  aacriliced  intt'nsity  of  expression  to 
mt'Iotly  and  grace.     It  is  said  that  Philippus  a  young  warrior  in  the  train 
of  Dorieus,  was  worshipped  by  the  Egesteans  for  the  beauty  of  hia  form. 
And  lIorodotUM  mentions  CalHcrates,  a  Spartan  youth,  among  the  heroes 
of  Platca,  not  for  his  valour,  but  pimply  because  he  was  the  most  distin- 
guished  Greek   for  beauty.     Vasari  relates  similar  anecdotes  about  the 
painters  of  his  day  which  illustrate  this  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance* 
Luca  Signorelli,  for  instance,  had  a  son  of  beautiful  features  and  p<?r80D. 
Ug  died  by  an  accident,  whereupon  Luca  stripped  his  body  and  painted 
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^P  the  naked  boy  ns  a  memorial  of  his  beauty,  and  to  satiBfy  hh  longing 
love.  This  to  our  mind  is  a  curiouB  mode  of  solacing  paterriHl  grief.  But 
the  body  seemed  to  Liica  somuthiiig  siicred,  nnd  an  oltject  of  veneration 

I  for  its  loveliness.  Acting  under  tlie  same  feeling,  Rlicliiiel  Angelo  intro- 
duced a  group  of  naked  men  into  his  picture  of  the  "  Jloly  Family  "  at 
Plyrence,  though  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject,  thinking  them 
an  ornanient  worthy  in  tbemselvca  to  grace  religion .  It  is  well  known 
how  deeply  attached  both  be  and  Leonardo  Averc  to  persons  of  great 
beauty.  We  are  told  that  the  latter  would  follow  Buch  for  a  whole  day, 
in  order  to  drink  in  the  harmonies  of  the  human  form.  But,  unfortunately, 
this  paasionate  love  of  beauty  was  not  connected  with  any  genuine  venera- 
tion for  nature,  such  as  the  Ih-llenic  worship  engendered.  Moreover,  it  rose 
up  aa  an  ant:jgoniHtic  principle  to  that  religion  which  had  animated  early 
Itjdian  art.  And  bo^  in  course  of  time  it  degenerated  into  mere  sen- 
fiuality,  and  the  most  unmeaning  mannerism.  Art  became  a  skilful  selec- 
tion of  beantiful  forms.  It  wholly  lost  its  Christian  character,  and  failed 
to  inspire  classic  subjecta  with  real  liic.  In  Cellini's  days  a  h.'^ndsiome 
youtli  upon  a  pedestal  was  what  an  artist  called  a  god.  And  Cellini  waa 
the  last  of  the  Grecians  in  sculpture.  What  he  says  of  Pauhno  who 
"  smiled  in  bo  graceful  and  affecting  a  manner  that  I  am  not  surprised  at 
Greek  fables  about  the  gods,"  of  Cencio,  of  Faustina,  and  of  Angelica, 
proves  him  to  have  been  moHt  susceptible  to  the  cliarnis  of  physicid  beauty. 
Yet  he  haa  not  animated  hia  Persons,  liia  Ganymede,  or  hia  personification 
of  Fontainebleau  with  a  vestige  of  intellectual  or  moral  loveliness.  The 
vacancy  of  expression  which  pervades  their  **  faultily  faultless"  features, 
proves  the  dt^pth  of  degradation  to  wldch  art  had  sunk. 

But  to  return  to  the  narrative.  The  real  sex  of  Diego  was  of  course 
disclosed,  and  Benvenuto  incurred  the  hitter  animosity  of  one  of  the 
women  present  at  this  supper.  This  led  him  into  a  quarrel  with  Laigi 
Puici,  in  winch  the  dagger,  as  usual,  played  a  great  part.  During  tho 
summer  of  1527,  Kome  was  besieged  and  occupied  by  the  Imperial  army. 
The  Pope  touk  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  there  hold  out 
against  hia  Spanish  and  German  foes.  Cellini,  as  is  well  known,  lays 
claim  to  having  shot  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  dead  with  his  own  hand,  and 
woundrd  the  Prinee  of  Orange.  It  ia  certain  that  he  was  an  expert 
marksman,  and  that  he  did  the  Pope  good  service  by  directing  the 
artillery  of  St.  Angelo.  One  of  the  most  mtere^ting  nnd  animated 
portions  of  his  autobiography  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  iheae  exploits 
in  the  castle.  If  we  were  to  give  credit  to  all  his  assertiong,  we  Bhouhl 
believe  that  the  Pope  regarded  him  as  generalissimo  of  hia  forces,  and 
that  nothing  memorable  happened  without  his  intervention.  But  Cellini's 
whole  life,  in  his  own  opinion,  was  a  miracle.  The  very  hailstones  which 
fell  upon  his  head  could  not  be  gra.sped  in  both  hands.  His  gun  and 
p(twdcr  brought  down  birds  which  no  one  else  could  reach.  Hia  hair- 
breadth escapes,  his  prowess,  his  dexterity,  the  .intiqiiity  of  hia  family, 
the  egregious  praises  conflrred  upon  him  by  Lis  friends,  the  confusion  of 
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Ilia  foes,  arc  never-ending  themea  for  hh  huge  Bolf-conceit.  While 
desiring  to  be  sincere,  and  certainly  most  circumstantial  in  his  details,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  lie  unconsciously  exaggerated  everything  that  concerned 
himself.  During  the  siege  he  sajs  : — **  My  drawing^  my  studies  of  the 
betmtifnl,  and  my  excellent  musical  accomplishments,  were  all  stunned 
by  the  noise  of  the  artillery.'*  When  it  was  over  he  paid  a  vi^it  to 
Florence,  and  there  found  that  liis  iather  and  some  other  relatives  had 
died  of  the  plngue.  Ilia  brother  Cecchino,  however,  and  his  sister 
Liperata  had  Burvived.  With  them  he  spent  a  pleasant  evening,  fai^EM 
Liperata  '*  having  for  a  while  lamented  her  fiither,  her  sister,  her  husban<^^^^ 
and  a  hltle  son  that  she  liad  been  deprived  of,  went  to  prepare  supper, 
and  during  the  rc^t  of  the  evening  there  was  not  a  word  more  spoken  of 
the  dead,  but  much  about  weddings*  Thus  ive  supped  together  with  the 
greatest  cheerfulness  and  Ritisfuctiou  imaginable/'  In  these  sentences 
do  not  read  the  avowal  of  any  particular  hard-hearted ness,  but  only 
careless  familiarity  with  loss  and  danger  which  war,  fnmine^  and  pla 
had  engendered  in  the  men  of  that  time.  Cellini  gladly  risked  his  life 
in  a  quarrel  for  any  one  of  his  friends,  but  he  would  not  sadden  the 
present  by  reflecting  on  inevitable  accidents.  This  volatile  temper 
pervades  the  whole  of  his  character.  Pli^  aiffCtioas  were  strong,  but 
very  fleeting.  It  would  be  hard  to  enumerate  all  the  love  affairs  of 
diflerent  kinds  to  which  he  incidentally  alludes.  Yet  the  one  fierions 
passion  he  describes  made  him  miserable  for  only  a  few  days.  His 
mi^trcRa  ran  away  and  left  him  "on  the  point  of  losing  his  senses  or 
dying  of  grii^X"  Yet  two  months  after  wc  find  him  '*  indulging  in 
pleasures  of  all  sorts,  and  engaged  in  another  amour  to  cancel  the 
memory  of  the  Sicilian,'*  Nor  docs  this  argue  in  him  an  insensibility  to- 
the  duties  of  life.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  first  eon,  "  the  excean' 
of  grief  fjiaite  disconcerted  and  confaimded  "  him ;  and  when  his  sister 
was  leR  a  widow  with  six  children,  he  took  them  all  into  his  house  with- 
out even  bi-agging  about  what  after  all  appears  to  have  been  the  best 
action  of  his  Hie.  Not  long  after  this  visit  to  Florence,  his  brother 
Cecchino  was  murdered  by  a  muftkctcer  at  Rome,  Cellini,  after  nursing 
his  revenge,  went  out  one  evening,  stole  upon  the  murderer^  and  stabbed 
him  in  tlie  back.  He  left  his  dagger  in  the  nape  of  his  victim's  neck, 
and  retired  for  refuge  to  the  house  of  the  Duke  Alcssandro.  The  whole 
matter  reached  the  ear  of  the  Pope,  for  whom  Cellini  was  at  work  on 
some  Crown  jewels.  The  Pope  sent  for  him,  and  simply  said,  "  Now  that 
you  have  recovered  your  health,  Benvcnnto,  take  care  of  yourself."  This 
shows  how  little  they  tlioUght  of  homicide  in  Rome, 

An  old  fisherman,  when  questioned  about  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Gandia,  wiid  that  he  had  seen  more  than  a  Imndred  bodies  tlirown  into  the 
Tiber  on  dilTfrent  nights,  at  the  same  place,  and  never  troubled  himself 
about  one  more  than  another.  If  you  killed  a  man,  you  had  to  seek  some 
powerful  protector,  and  avoid  your  victim's  relatives.  When  Cellini,  a 
short  time  after  this  occurrence,  stabbed  hia  enemy  Pompeo,  two  cardinals 


were  anxious  to  screen  laim  from  purauit,  and  fought  amotig  themselves 
for  the  privilege  of  harbouriDg  so  talented  a  criminal.  The  Pope,  with 
luarTelloua  good  humour,  observed,  "  I  never  heard  of  the  death  of 
Pompeo,  but  often  of  Beavetmto*H  provocation.  So  let  a  safe  conduct  he 
instantly  wade  out,  and  that  will  secure  him  from  all  mauner  of  diinger." 
Some  one  ventured  lo  insinuate  that  this  was  dangerous  policy ;  but  the 
Pope  put  him  down  by  saying,  "  You  do  not  understand  theae  matters. 
I  liiust  inform  you  that  men  who  are  ma^itdts  of  their  profeaaiofij  like 
Benvenuto,  should  not  be  subject  to  the  laivs."  Indeed,  the  laws  seem  alto- 
gether to  have  been  a  mere  bnttnm  fiilmeft.  Cellini,  when  he  wba  poisoned 
by  a  pariah  priest  at  Florence,  never  thought  of  suing  him  for  the  wrong 
which  he  had  done ;  and  in  tlie  case  of  his  own  mmrders  he  only  dreaded 
retaliation.  Once,  and  only  once,  the  civil  arm  came  down  upon  him,  wlien 
the  city  guard  attempted  to  arrest  him  for  the  murder  of  Pompeo.  But  he 
beat  them  oif  with  swordji  and  sticks ;  and,  after  all,  it  appeared  that  they 
Liid  only  been  acting  at  the  instigation  of  a  duke  whom  Cellini  had  oQended. 
During  this  period  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  Cellini  witneased  an 
incantation  conducted  in  the  Colosseum  by  a  priest  of  Sicily.  Hiu 
description  of  tliia  incident  is  one  of  the  most  powerfully  writtt-n  paaaagea 
c»f  his  memoirs.  The  conjuror  and  Cellini,  accompanied  by  two  friends 
of  his,  and  by  a  boy  who  was  lo  act  aa  a  kind  of  medium,  went  by  night 
to  the  amphitheatre.  The  magic  circle  was  prepared  :  fires  were  lighted, 
and  perfumes  scattered  on  tlie  flames.  The  ntcromancer  began  his  charms, 
calling,  in  Jlebrcvs',  Greek,  and  Latin,  on  the  leaders  of  the  infernal  legions 
lo  appear.  Immediately  the  whole  amphitheatre  was  filled  witli  troops  of 
phantoms,  surging  up  on  every  aide,  rushing  downwards  from  the  galleriea, 
iasiung  from  subterranean  caverns,  and  making  hideous  signs  of  fury.  All 
the  jjariy  were  thrown  into  conBternation,  excejvt  Cellini,  who,  though 
terribly  afraid^  kept  up  the  liiinltng  epirita  of  the  rest.  At  last,  the 
conjuror  summoned  cotua^e  enough  to  ask  the  demons  when  Cellini  might 
hope  to  be  restored  to  his  lost  love  Angelica.  Tliey  answered — ^how  we  are 
not  told — that  he  woiild  Jind  her  ere  auolher  month  had  passed  away. 
Then  they  redoubled  their  attacks ;  the  necrumaiicer  said  the  danger  was 
lost  inmiinent ;  and  niurning  broke  upon  them  cold  with  fear.  In  order 
^|o  understand  the  full  ellect  of  this  scene,  we  must  remember  how  pro- 
irndly  even  the  most  &cieniiljc  men  believed  in  magtc  at  that  time,  and 
>w  the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  thought  to  haunt  deserted  ruins.  The 
mgnitude  ol"  the  Colosseum,  the  mystery  of  its  origin,  and  the  terrible  iisca 
which  it  had  been  put  in  Koman  dnySf  invested  it  with  peculiar  supor- 
"■tilious  horror.  It  was  believed  that  when  it  fell  Rome  would  perish  and 
the  world  would  end.  Robbers  haunted  ita  huge  caves,  liubbiah  and 
dead  weeds  choked  up  its  passages.  Sickly  trees  grew  among  tlie  porches, 
and  the  moon  peered  through  the  window^s  of  its  galleries.  Nor  had  the 
palaces  of  the  Farneao  and  the  liarberini  yet  been  built  up  from  its  ruins. 
It  was  even  more  gigantic  then  than  it  is  now.  Place  the  necromancers 
luid  their  fire  in  the  centre  of  Uus  space.     Let  the  wind  sweep  cloudt 
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across  a  Btormy  sky,  anil  mean  among  the  luirs  from  wliich  llie  wil^ 
beaala  used  to  rush.  Fancy  the  priest's  muUered  spi^lU,  the  sacred  nacnCQ 
whJcli  he  pronounced  in  liia  unholy  rites,  the  tihuddering  horror  of  the 
conscieuce-Blrickgn  accomplices,  and  Cellini  with  dffiantmien  but  quailing 
heart — and  we  can  believe  he  Raw  more  than  the  amphitheatre  contained. 

It  has  been  conj<fctured  tluit  the  phantoms  were  projected  by  the 
conjui*or  from  a  magic  lantern  on  the  smoke  that  issued  from  bis  bea{)a  of 
blazing  wood.  Tliese  volumes  of  vapour,  agitated  by  the  wind,  and  rolhng 
upward  in  thick  spiral,  were  well  fitted  to  reflect  the  images  thrown  upc^n 
them  from  ix  lantern,  and  to  show  them  as  receding  and  approaching,  and 
varying  in  number  and  in  shape.  Whatever  was  their  cause,  Cellini 
ciriainly  bLdieved  in  their  reaiily,  ludeed  he  was  not  at  all  above  the 
superBtitioiis  of  hia  day.  He  deacribei  a  salamnnder,  which  his  fatlier 
eliuwed  him,  "living  and  enjoying  itself  in  the  hottest  flames;*'  and  he 
relatea  with  detiul  Itow  a  liglit  ajipeiirtd  aliove  his  own  head^  and  might  he 
constantly  observed  by  those  to  whom  he  chose  to  show  the  raarvcl. 
There  were,  however,  ]io  continuefl,  with  mysterious  gravity,  not  very 
many  to  wliom  he  hud  disclosed  the  fact. 

The  next  four  years  were  spent  by  Cellini  at  Rome.  He  took  one 
journey  to  Venice,  and  wan  laid  up  for  a  long  time  on  hia  return  by  a 
severe  attack  of  the  terrible  diiicase  which  then  waa  ravaging  Europe, 
attacking  kingi*  and  cardinal,  and  puzzling  physicians.  In  April,  1527, 
having  quarrelle^J  with  tlie  Po^>e,  he  set  out  for  France  with  two  of  hia 
worknien.  They  paased  through  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  and  Padua, 
and  crossed  the  Grisons  by  the  Bernina  and  the  AlbuJa.  Cellini  says 
nothing  about  the  journey  till  he  reaches  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt,  on 
which  he  was  nearly  wrecked.  He  must  have  gone  through  some  of  the 
moat  romantic  scenery  of  Switzerland  at  the  best  time  of  the  year.  Yet 
not  a  word  escapes  him  of  the  beauty  of  the  mountains  or  the  flowers,  or 
about  the  wonder  ot'  tlie  glaciers  which  he  saw  fur  the  fii-at  time.  Sloun- 
tains  to  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  were  simply  Ijorrible,  repellent  from  their  height  and  cold,  and 
gloom  and  solitude  and  danger.  The  pleasure  which  we  derive  from 
contemplating  savage  grandeur  was  unknown  to  them.  On  the  Lake  of 
Wallenstadt  Cellini  met  with  a  party  of  Germans  wliom  he  cordially  hated. 
The  Italians  embarked  in  one  boat  and  the  Germans  in  another,  Cellini 
being  under  the  impression  that  the  German  lakes  would  not  be  so  hkely 
to  drown  htm  as  those  of  his  oivq  country.  However,  when  a  storm  camo 
on,  he  got  into  a  fright,  and  went  on  shm-e  as  soon  as  possible,  disembark- 
ing his  horses  and  Jnggage  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  pass,  and  scrambling  up 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  "  Those  devils  of  Germans,"  as  he  calls  them, 
went  on  merrily  in  fronts  and  fell  to  drinking  hard  when  tJjey  had  reached 
tlieir  inn.  That  night  he  passed  in  a  village  w^here  he  *'  heard  the  watch 
sing  at  all  hours  very  agreeably,  and  as  the  houses  were  of  wood,  be 
waa  constantly  bidding  tliem  take  caro  of  their  fires,"  Next  day  they 
arrived  at  Zurich,  "a  fine  city  which  may  be  compared  to  a  jewel  for 
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[justre/^  This  remark  is  true,  and  sliows  that  Cellini  was  not  dead  to 
[the  beaufy  of  Swiss  towns,  thoogh  he  disliked  their  moiintaloa.  In 
I  course  of  time  he  reached  Paris,  and  was  iotrodiictid  to  Francis.  But 
likiling  ill  and  feeling  restless,  he  returned  to  Italy  by  the  Siniplon. 
When  he  reached  Home  he  was  arrested  by  tlje  order  of  Pope  Paul 
I  the  Third,  and  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  St.  Angelo,  CeJlini  had 
[been  so  unUicky  as  to  incur  the  hatred  of  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  the 
^J*opc*a  natural  son,  who,  hearing  a  rumour  of  Cellini's  having  stolen 
[some  crown  jewels  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement,  induced  hia  father 
rto  imprison  him.  The  ground  of  suspicion  waa  this  : — CcUini,  during  the 
liiege  of  Kome,  had  been  employed  by  Clement  to  noelt  down  the  tiarae 
lAnd  papal  omamenta,  in  order  that  Clement,  when  lie  escaped  to  Orvieto, 
I  Blight  secure  them  easily.  He  did  so,  and  confessed  to  having  stolen  part 
pf  the  setting  of  these  jewels ;  for  which  crime  Clement  gave  him  abso- 
lution. The  Farnese,  however,  believed  that  he  had  stolen  and  concealed 
ik  vast  amount  of  gold,  which  Pier  Luigi  wa»  determined  to  recover,  and 
[mt  all  oveiits  to  wreak  hia  fury  on  a  victim  he  deteytcd.  On  being 
tarrettted,  Cellim  called  heaven  and  eartlt  to  witneBs  that  lie  waa  inno- 
pcnt,  and  t3>anked  hia  bUxts  he  had  "  the  happiness  not  to  be  confined 
Ffor  any  criminal  excess  of  passion,  as  generally  happtinB  to  young  men." 
[iV'hereupon  '^  the  l>rute  of  a  governor  interrupted  me,  and  said^  ^  Yet  you 
Cbave  killed  men  enough  in  your  time.'  "  We  cannot  but  tliink  that  this 
peraark  was  very  pertinent,  but  it  provoked  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  a  long 
Icnumeration  of  hia  servicca  from  the  virtuous  Cellini.  Hia  account  of  thia 
limpriiitinment,  and  of  tlic  liypochondriacid  governor  who  thought  that  he 
FwaB  Ji  batj  and  used  to  Ihip  hia  arma  and  squeak  when  night  waa  coming 
JjOn,  is  very  entertaining.  So  alao  ia  the  minute  description  of  his  escape 
nrom  the  casUe,  In  climbing  over  the  laat  wall  Cellini  fell  and  broke  hia 
Beg,  and  was  carried  by  a  poor  waterman  to  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal 
teornai'O.  Cornaro  promised  to  protect  him,  but  eventually  exchanged 
Biitn  for  a  bifthopric.  Thia  remarkable  proceeding  illualrates  the  manners 
fof  the  Papal  Court.  Cornaro  wanted  a  see  for  one  of  his  servants,  and  tho 
Lpope  wished  to  get  a  man  he  hated  once  more  into  his  power*  So  the  two 
[ecclesiaatica  bargained  together,  and  by  mutual  kind  offices  attained  their 
hnds.  poor  Cellinij  with  his  broken  leg,  went  back  to  languish  in  the 
prison.  He  found  the  mad  governor  enraged  with  him  because  he  had 
"  flown  away,'*  and  had  eluded  hia  bat's  wings  and  eyes.  So  he  waa 
treated  with  more  than  usual  rigour.  At  first  a  dread  possesacd  him  of 
K'ing  flayed  alive,  for  he  found  himself  incarcerated  in  a  kind  of  con- 
lemned  cell.  It  hiippened,  liowever,  through  the  intercession  of  a  lady 
rho  befriended  him,  that  the  Pope  renounced  his  inteution  of  putting 
?Ilim  to  50  infamous  a  death.  But  other  enemies  were  at  work,  and  the 
lust  of  a  pounded  jewel  waa  mbced  up  with  hia  food  to  poison  liim, 
Jellini,  knowing  the  properties  of  stones,  and  perceiving  the  broken 
'stala  among  the  remnants  of  a  salad  he  had  eaten,  examined  them 
|fliv«ly,  anci  found  to  his  joy  that  they  were  not  of  a  sufficiently  hard 
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kind  to  cauae  liw  death,     Theae  two  eflcapes  from  destruction  sobered  Hii 
mind.     Mis  broken  leg  caused  him  acute  anguiwh.     He  was  placed  in 
dungeon  below  ground,  where  the  preacher  Fojano  had  been  sUrvcd 
death*    The  floor  was  dank,  and  infested  with  tarantulas  and  other  replilea* 
A  few  reflected  sunbeams,  for  two  hours  in  the  atlernoon,  was  all  the  Ught 
that  entered  through  a  little  aperture.     Here  Cellini  lay  alone,  unable  to 
move  from  pain,  with  hair  and  teeth  failing  away,  and  with  nothing  to 
occupy  him  but  a  Bible  and  a  book  of  Chronicles.    However,  his  spirit  was 
indomitable.     He  sang  Psalms,  and  wrote  verses  in  praise  of  his  prison ; 
and,  tmding  a  piece  of  charcoal,  made  a  great  drawing  of  angels  surrounding 
God  die  Father,  on  hja  wall.     Once  only  his  courage  gave  way,  and,  deter- 
mining on  suicide,  he  bo  placed  a  be^m  that  it  should  fall  upon  him  like 
trap,     When  all  was  ready,  an  unseen  hand  took  hold  of  him  and  dash 
him  on  the  ground  at  some  distance  from  the  lieam.     From  this  moment 
Cellini's  cell  was  visited  by  angels  who  comfort<fd  him  and  healed  his  brok 
leg,  and  reasoned  with  him  of  religion.     He  read  his  Bible  attentively,  an< 
prajed  to  God.     Cellini's  account  of  his  visions  reminds  us  of  Savonarola, 
w^ith  whose  writings  he  had  become  acquainted  during  his  first  imprisonment. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  Savonarola's  dreams, 
he  was  emulous  of  reproducing  them,  and  laying  claims  for  himself  to  iiH^H 
spiration.    One  of  these  visions  is  particnlarly  striking.     Cellini  had  prayed'^^ 
fervently  that  he  might  see  the  sun,  at  least  in  dreams,  if  it  were  impossible 
that  he  should  ever  look  on  it  again  with  natural  eyes.     But  while  awake 
and  in  possession  of  his  senses,  an  angel  hurried  him  away  and  took  him  to* 
a  narrow  strcetj  one  side  of  which  was  bright  with  sunlight,  but  the  sun  him- 
self was  hidden.    Cellini  asked  tlie  atjgel  how  he  might  behold  the  sun,  and 
the  angel  pointed  to  some  steps  upon  the  wall  of  a  house.    Up  theae  Cellini 
climbed,  and  came  into  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  so  that,  although  dazzled 
by  its  fierceness,  he  gazed  Bteadfastly  and  took  his  fill.    While  he  looked,  die 
whole  rays  of  the  sun  fell  away  iipon  the  left.  Bide,  and  the  disc  shone  like  a 
bath  of  moken  gold.     This  surface^  swelled,  and  from  its  glory  came  the 
figure  of  a  Christ  upon  the  cross,  which  ttood  beside  the  rays.     Again  ilie 
surface  swelled,  and  from  its  glory  came  ihe  figure  of  Madonna  and  her. 
Child,  which  Btood  beside  the  cross.     And  between  them  was  St.  Peter 
his  sacerdotal  robes,  praying  for  Cellini's  life,  and  "  full  of  shame  that 
such  foul  wrong  should  be  done  to  Christians  in  liia  house."     This  vision 
itrengthened  Celliui*8  soul,  and  he  begim  to  hope  for  liberty.     When  free 
again  he  carved  the  figures  he  had  seen  in  gold. 

Cellini's  religious  phase  deserves  some  special  comment  It  occurs  so 
strangely  in  the  midst  of  hh  most  worldly  life.  Like  luve,  he  puts  religion 
oflT  and  on  quite  easily,  reverting  to  it  when  he  linds  himself  in  danger  or 
bad  spirits,  and  forgetting  it  again  when  he  is  happy.  For  instance,  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  he  made  a  vow  to  visit  the  Holy  Septilchre  if  God 
would  grant  him  to  behold  tlie  sun.  This  vow  he  Ibrgot  until  he  met  with  a 
disappointment  in  France,  when  he  determined  to  forsake  the  Com t  and 
travel  to  Jerusalem.     But  the  offer  of  a  salary  of  seven  hundred  crowna 
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iforcJ  liis  spirits,  and  lie  thought  no  more  about  the  lluly  Sepulchre. 

ikhough  lie  loved  liia  lilL*  so  dearly,  jet  lie  made  a  virtue  of  nect?.^ity  as 

m  as  he  was  ihreakned  with  dealh,  ciying^  "The  sooner  I  am  delivered 

rom  the  prison  of  tlii^  world  tlie  better,  especially  as  I  am  sure  of  saiva- 

ion,  being  unjustly  put  to  death."     His  good  opinion  of  himst-lf  extended 

[.to  the  certainty  he  felt  of  heaven.    Forgetting  his  laonucidua  and  dcbaueh- 

ierira,  he  had  recourse  to  the  lliouglit  of  God,  and  sustaint-d  his  courage 

'ith  devotion  when  all  other  sources  failed.     About  the  powers  of  Provi- 

lence  his  notions  were  confused.     Whether  the  stars  or  divine    Tnith 

ded  the  world,  he  could  not  clearly  say.     "  The  stars  do  not  conspire  to 

[do  Ufl  good  or  mischief,  but  to  their  conjunctions  we  are  all  of  us  subject. 

Jthough  I  have  fice  will,  and  if  my  faith  were  as  strong  and  lively  aa  it 

ight  to  bCj  angels  would  be  sent  from  heaven  to  deliver  me ;  yet,  as  I  am 

[liriwortliy  of  this  favour,  the  stars  are  permitted  to  ahed  their  baleful  inlhi- 

Slice  on  my  devoted  heath"     Again  he  sfiys,  *'  Now  Truth  has  been  too 

)werful  for  the  malignant  influence  of  the  stars."     There  is  the  same 

confusion  in  Ma  mind  about  the  Pt>pe.     lie  goes  to  Clement  submissively 

for  absolution  from  homicide  and  tlieft,  saying,  '*  I  am  at  the  feet  of  yoiur 

[oliness,  who  have  the  full  power  of  absolving,  and  I  request  you  to  give 

iC  permission  to  confess  and  communicate,  that  I  niny  with  i/our  favour* 

^l»e  restored  to  the  Divine  grace."     lie  also  tells  him   that  the  sight  of 

[Glirist's  vicar,  in  whom  there  is  an  awful  representation  of  the  iJivinc 

)wer,  alTecled  hira  witli  awe,  and  made  him  tremble.     Yet  at  another 

imc  he  ppeaks  of  this  same  Chment  being    "  transformed   to  a  savage 

[beast,"  and  Ittvi-shes  abuse  on  Paid  the  Third,   "  who  neither  believed 

God,  nor  in  any  other  article  of  religion."     Indeed,  the  Italians  of 

this  age  seem  to  have  treated  the  Pope  as  negroes  treat  their  fetish.     If 

they  had  cause  to  dislike  him,  they  beat  and  heaped  insults  on  hinij  like 

)sc  Florentine  clergy  who  dcBcribed  the  PuntifT  as  'Meno  matrix  suaj,  adul- 

srorum  minister,  diaboli  vicarius,"  and  his  spiritual  oflspringas  "  simonia, 

ixus,  homicidium,  proditio,  htcresis."     On  the  other  hand,  if  he  proved 

kvourablc  to  their  interests,  they  turned  round  and  wcrHhippcd  him,  and 

.•ally  thought   that   he  could  give   them   Heaven,     We  can  judge  how 

ingerous,  in  such  a  state  of  popular  persuasion,  was  the  teaching  of 

ivonarola,  who  endeavoured   to  destroy   the  superstitions  upon  which 

lone  the  prestige  of  the  Papal  power  reposed. 

At  tlie  end  of  the  year  1539  the  Cardinal  of  Fcrrara,  one  of  the  E«ite 
family,  appeared  in  Home  with  Bolieitationa  from  Francis  the  First  th.at  the 
Pope  would  release  Cellini,  and  allow  him  to  enter  his  service.     Upon 

I'  this  the  prison  door  was  opened.  Our  friend  returned  to  his  old  mode  of 
jfvstless  life,  and  travelled  in  the  cardiDaFs  train  to  France.  We  find 
bim  renewing  his  favourite  pfistiines — killing  people,  disputing  witli  his 
fcinployers,  and  working  diligently  nt  his  trade.  The  first  period  of  his 
kiatory  is  closed,  and  the  second  begins. 
[  C^llini*8  account  of  his  residence  in  France  hnssome  historical  mtcrest. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  the  French,  or  to  have  liked  Ihem, 
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but  complains  that  they  were  far  less  civilized  than  the  Italians  of  his  timei 
When  he  first  joined  the  Court  he  found  Francis  travelling  about  with  a 
retinue  of  18,000  persons  and  12,000  horse.  Very  often  they  lodged  in 
places  where  no  accommodation  could  be  had,  and  ivretchcd  tents  were 
rigged  up  for  the  suite,  Francis  among  his  ladies  and  his  cardinals,  pre* 
tending  to  a  knowledge  of  the  arUt,  sauntering  with  his  splendid  train  in 
the  goldsmith's  worksliop^  encouraging  Cellini's  violence  with  a  boyish 
love  of  mischief,  vain  ami  flattered,  peevish,  petulant,  and  fond  of  sho^f, 
appears  upon  Cellini's  pages  with  lifelike  vividness.  On  establishing  himself 
in  Paris;,  the  king  presented  him  with  a  castle,  called  Lt  Petit  NesiCy  and 
made  him  lord  thereof  by  loiters  of  naturalizatiou.  This  castle  stood  wher© 
the  Institute  has  since  been  built ;  we  may  judge  of  its  extent  from  the 
number  of  occupations  carried  on  within  its  pr^incte  at  the  time  when 
Cellini  entered  into  possession.  He  found  there  a  tennis-court,  a  distillery,, 
a  printing- press,  and  a  manufactory  of  saltpetre,  besides  residents  engaged* 
in  other  trades.  Cellini's  clairaa  were  resisted.  Probably  its  occupieri 
did  not  relish  the  intrusion  of  a  foreigner.  So  he  stormed  the  castle,  and 
installed  himself  by  force  of  arms.  Nor  could  he  keep  possession  without 
the  same  violence.  But  this  Cellini  loved,  and  had  he  been  let  alone  he 
would  hare  fallen  ill  of  ennui.  One  of  tlie  prerious  residents  in  Le  P 
Nesle  was  a  dependent  of  Madame  d'Estampes ;  and,  through  the  complain 
which  he  carried  to  her  ears,  Cellini  fell  into  disfavour  with  the  mistress 
the  Queen.  Proudj  self- confident,  overbearing,  and  unable  to  commind 
his  words  or  actionB,  Cellini  could  not  pny  his  court  to  princes.  He 
quarrelled  with  both  Primaticcio  and  Rosso,  who  had  previously  been 
settled  under  the  protection  of  Francis,  rousing  their  deadly  animosity  by 
his  manners  of  a  bravo.  After  being  attacked  by  assassins  and  robbca* 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  found  himself  involved  in  two  lawsuitfi 
which  eventually  he  overbore  by  dint  of  liawling  in  the  courts,  cutting  the 
plaintiffs  to  pieces  without  killing  them,  and  tlireatening  the  attorneys 
with  his  sword.  He  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  the  French  law-courts, 
with  their  judge  as  grave  as  Plato,  their  barristers  all  chattering  at  on 
their  bought  Norman  witnesses,  and  the  ushers  at  the  doors  who  cried 
♦*Paix,  paix,  Satan,  allez  pai.x."  In  this  exclamation  Cellini  thought  he 
recognized  the  strange  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  canto  of  Dante'a 
Jnfimo.  Notwithstanding  these  disturbances  in  his  domestic  liJe^  Cellini 
b^xin  some  great  works  for  Francis,  who  valued  him  exceedingly,  and 
would  not  listen  to  the  account  of  his  disorderly  conduct.  At  Paris  hfl 
employed  him  to  make  huge  silver  candelabra,  and  at  Fontainebleau  to 
restore  the  castle  gate.  Cellini,  for  the  latter  purjiose,  executed  a  figure 
of  n  nymph  in  bronze,  reclining  among  trophies  of  the  chase.  This  is 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Louvre.  It  is  a  long-limbed,  lifeli 
figurej  absolutely  without  any  meaning — -a  mere  snulT-box  ornament 
to  a  gigantic  size.  Francis,  however,  appears  to  have  had  very  bad 
and  to  have  admired  the  meretricious  designs  of  Cellini  above  measure. 
He  wished  to  keep  him  near  hL^  person,  but  the  animosity  of  Madaint 
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d'Esta^lp(^8  and  of  his  old  patron  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  grew  so  oppressive 
that  Cellini  resolved  to  ri'turnlo  Italy,  leaving  hia  effects  behind  liim  under 
the  charge  of  Ascanio,  his  friend  and  piipiL 

Cellim  never  returned  to  France.  Tlie  third  and  ]mt  period  of  his 
life  was  spent  at  Florence  in  the  service  of  Co&imo.  This  duke,  with  the 
best  intentionSj  had  not  taste  cnougli  to  patronize  the  arts  wisely.  He 
received  (St'liini  with  kindness,  and  entTustcd  him  with  tlie  execution  of  a 
statue  of  Perseus  for  the  great  square  of  the  Palazzo  Publico,  But  he 
had  no  confidence  in  Lis  own  judgment,  and  was  so  deluded  as  to  prefer 
Bandinelli,  Cellini*a  bitter  foe,  and  Amniaaati,  a  very  indifferent  sculptor, 
to  Benvenuto,  who,  with  all  his  iaults,  was  one  of  the  royal  race  of  Italian 
artists  and  no  pretender.  Besides,  Cosimo  entrusted  all  the  details  of 
bis  business  to  an  ignorant  steward  called  Francesco  Eicci.  Henceforward 
Cellini's  time  was  greatly  wasted  in  wranglkig  with  this  steward  and  with 
Baniiinelli,  and  in  endeavouring  to  overcome  the  coldness  and  to  meet  the 
vacillations  of  the  duke.  His  autobiography  presents  a  laraentable  picture 
of  the  Hubservicuce  ofartbts  to  the  caprice  of  princes  at  this  time.  There 
was  no  f>opular  patronage  to  which  they  could  appeal.  Fame  and  the 
ineims  of  subststcnce  were  dispensed  to  them  by  pope^  and  airdinals  and 
dukes  whom  they  had  to  cajole,  in  whose  antechambers  they  passed 
Taluable  hours,  whose  servants  and  mistresses  they  bribed,  and  whc 
would  oflen  cast  them  loose  or  throw  them  into  prison  for  a  whim*  This 
atmosj'here  of  intrigue  and  animosity  was  not  uncongenial  to  Cellini,  and 
the  obstacles  which  he  met  at  Florence  roused  his  energy  to  such  a  height 
that  Ke  produced  under  great  difficulties  the  noblest  of  his  works.  We 
must  pass  over  in  silence  the  details  which  he  has  recorded  respecting  the 
Perseus.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Cellini  achieved  a  triumph  adequate  to  his 
own  highest  expectations,  when  the  statue  was  at  last  uncovered.  Odea 
and  sonneta  in  Italian,  Greek,  and  Latin  were  written  in  its  praise. 
Pontormo  and  Bronzino»  the  painters,  loaded  it  with  eulogy.  And  Cidlini, 
roffiing  with  hand  on  hilt  in  silks  and  satins  through  the  square,  was 
pointed  out  as  the  great  sculptor  who  had  cast  the  admirable  bronze.  This 
Jic  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  when  some  Sicilian  gentlemen  came  up  to 
deliver  him  a  set  oration,  "  which  would  have  been  too  great  a  panegyric 
even  for  a  Pope,  I  behaved,"  he  says,  "  as  modestly  as  it  was  possible 
for  mc  on  the  occasion ;  but  they  continued  so  long  paying  me  compli- 
ments that  I  at  last  begged  they  would  leave  tlie  square,  because  the 
populace  crowded  about  to  stare  at  me  more  than  at  mj  statue  of  Perseus." 
Indeed  it  was  no  flight  distinction  for  a  Florentine  to  erect  a  statue 
beneath  the  Loggia  de  Lanzi,  in  the  equate  of  the  Signory.  Orcagna 
had  built  the  loggia  long  ago,  near  the  palace  of  the  people,  with  ita 
mediaeval  battlements  and  narrow  Windows,  Donatello  had  placed  hia 
"  Judith,"  and  ^lichael  Angelo  his  "  David,"  in  the  same  squaro.  Every 
great  action  in  Florentine  history  had  taken  place  within  ita  precincts. 
Every  name  of  distinction  among  the  citizens  of  Floronco  was  connected 
with  ita  monuments.  To  this  day  we  may  read  the  course  of  Florentine 
art  by  studying  the  sculpture  and  the  architecture  of  this  square ;   and 
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not  the  least  of  ita  many  ornaments  is  tlie  Perseus  of  Cellini.  Cellini 
completed  his  work  in  1554.  His  autobiography  is  carried  down  to  the 
year  1562,  when  it  abruptly  terminates.  It  appears  that  in  1558  be 
received  the  tonsure  and  the  first  ecclesiastical  orders;  but  two  years 
later  on  he  married  a  wife,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  leaving 
thn?e  legitimate  children.  His  old  age  was  passed  in  privacy  at  Florence, 
where  the  duke  honoured  him,  and  gave  him  a  house  near  Santa  Croce. 
He  was  buried  splendidly  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  Nunziata,  a  funeral 
sermon  being  preached  *'  in  praise  both  of  his  life  and  works,  and  his 
excellent  moral  quahties.'*  It  would  not  appear  from  this  statement,  which 
we  have  quoted  from  a  document  written  at  the  time,  that  his  contem- 
poraries regarded  Cellini  as  an  exceptionally  wicked  man. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  criticize  Cellini'fl  style  of  art,  but 
rather  to  draw  from  his  biography  those  passages  which  illustrate  the 
temper  of  the  man  and  tfie  character  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Yet 
if  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  consider  his  works,  we  must  admit  that  Cellini 
belongs  to  the  second  class  of  artists.  He  never  rose  above  the  aflTectationi 
of  his  day,  and  followed  rather  than  controlled  its  taste.  His  best  produc- 
tions were  imitative  of  the  style  of  Michael  Angel o,  whose  genius  he 
comprehended,  and  with  the  spirit  of  whose  masteq>ieces  he  was  thoroughly 
imbued.  But,  unfortunately,  in  his  reproduction  of  the  forms  of  Michael 
Angelo,  he  failed  to  represent  the  intellectual  sublimity  which  makes  tu 
condone  their  exaggeration  and  mannerism*  What  Cellini  did  was  abso* 
lutely  without  reflection  or  ideal  unity.  It  does  not  appear  from  his 
memoii's  tliat  he  ever  tliought  hia  subjects  out  with  difficulty,  or  even 
selected  hia  models  with  care.  He  owed  his  success  to  fertility,  technical 
skill,  and  passionate  energy,  llis  life  was  too  noisy  and  disturbed ;  he 
thought  too  much  about  himself;  he  was  too  intent  upon  conceiving  some 
ntiw,  tremendous,  and  startling  eflect,  to  produce  a  really  conccntnited  work 
of  art*  In  his  day  the  study  of  great  masters  and  antiquities  had  brought 
men  to  despair  of  originality  in  the  highe&t  branches  of  painting  and  scalp- 
lure*  They  were  content  with  aiming  at  brilliancy,  variety,  and  ornamenL. 
Cellini's  trade  of  a  goldsmith  rendtrcd  him  peculiarly  liable  to  fall  iot 
this  error.  Accustomed  to  work  on  gold  and  silver  phite,  when  he  began 
a  statue  he  simply  enlarged  the  puppets  of  hia  urns  and  tankards.  Omitting 
the  thought  and  expression  which  should  give  life  to  sculpture,  he  lavished 
labour  on  mere  decorative  details.  On  this  account  hia  best  works  are 
over-wrought  and  inharmonious.  Yet  even  here  Cellini  did  not  fall  bdow 
the  standard  of  his  day.  For  vigour  of  design,  boldness  of  execution,  and 
accuracy  of  hand  he  surpassed  his  companions.  The  unmeaning  groups 
of  Primaticcio  whom  he  rivalled  at  the  Court  of  Francis,  and  tlie  statues 
of  Bandinolli  whom  he  opposed  at  Florence,  cannot  be  compared  with  his 
productions  fur  elegance  and  taste.  We  only  complain  that,  being  ao  grvat, 
he  could  not  rise  above  the  effeminacy  of  his  time,  the  cramping  nssodaliona 
of  his  adopted  art,  and  the  frivolity  of  his  own  nature.  With  him  the  lamp 
of  Italian  sculpture  went  out.  He  knew  it,  and  his  eyes  were  always  fixed 
upon  the  past.     As  a  man  he  excites  more  interest  than  as  an  artist. 
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THE  morning  of  the  intervjcw 
lifitwcen  Mr«.  Milroy  and  her 
daughter,  at  the  cotUige,  -vvaa  n 
i^iomiog  of  Bcriotis  reflection  for 
the  squire,  at  the  great  house. 

Even  Allaii*9  capy- tcmpercij 
nature  had  not  been  proof  ngainst 
the  disturbing  iiiflmnce  exercised 
cn  it  by  the  cventa  of  the  last 
three  days<  Mid^nrinter^s  abrupt 
departaro  had  vfxed  him ;  and 
Major  Mih'fvy's  reception  of  his 
inflTiiriea  relating  to  Miaa  Gwilt 
weighed  unpleasantly  on  his  mind. 
Since  liis  visit  to  the  cottage,  ho 
had  felt  impatient  and  ill  at  case, 
for  the  first  time  in  hh  life,  with 
everybody  who  came  near  him. 
Impatient  with  Pedgifl  Junior, 
who  had  called  on  the  previous 
evening,  to  announce  his  departure 
for  London  on  buHinesa  tlie  next 
d:<y,  and  to  place  his  services  at 
the  diBposft]  of  hifl  client ;  ill  at  case  with  Miss  Gwilt,  at  a  secret  meeting 
with  bcr  in  the  park  that  morning ;  and  ill  at  ease  in  his  own  company, 
tm  he  now  sat  moodily  fmt kins:,  in  the  solitude  of  hia  room,  ^'  I  can't 
live  Ihiii  sort  of  life  much  longer,"  thotight  Allan.  *' If  nobody  will  help 
roe  to  put  the  awkward  question  to  Miss  Gwilt,  I  must  stumble  oo  some 
muy  of  pnlting  it  for  myself." 

What  way  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  was  as  hard  to  find  as  over. 
Allan  tried  to  stimulate  hh  sUigginh  inrention  by  walking  up  and  down 
the  rouru,  aud  was  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  the  footman  at  the 
Qnt  tuni. 
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"  Now  then  !  wlmt  ia  it  ?  "  he  asked  impatiently, 

"  A  IcLUr,  sir;  and  the  person  waits  for  an  answer." 

AUtui  looked  at  the  address.     It  wasi  in  a  strungc  handwriting.     Ila 

opened  the  letter ;  and  a  little  note  enclosed  in  it  dropped  to  the  ground. 

The  note  was  directed,  still  in  the  strange  handwriting,  to  "  Mrs.  Mande- 

villc,  18,  Kingsdown  Crewcent,  Bayswater.     Favoured  by  Mr.  Armadale." 

More  and  more  eurprised,  Allan  turned  for  inforijiation   to  the  aignature 

at  the  end  of  the  letter.     It  was  *'  Anne  Milroy." 

"Anne  MUroy  ?  "  he  repeated,     **  It  must  be  the  major's  wife.     What 

can  she  poBsibly  want  with  me  ?  " 

By  way  of  discovering  what  she  wanted,  Allan  did  at  last  what  ho 

might  more  wisely  baro  done  at  first.     lie  sat  down  to  read  the  letter. 


["  Private."]  «  The  Cottage,  Monday. 

"  Deab  SiR,^ — The  name  at  the  end  of  these  lines  will,  I  fear,  recall  to  you 
a  very  rude  return  made  on  ray  part,  aome  time  since,  for  an  act  of  neigh- 
bourly khidness  on  youi's.  I  can  only  say  in  excuse,  that  I  am  a  gr 
BufTerer,  and  that  if  I  was  ill-tempered  enough,  in  a  moment  of  irritatii 
imder  severe  pain,  to  Bend  back  your  present  of  fruit,  I  have  regretted 
doing  BO  ever  eincc.  Attribute  this  letter,  if  you  please,  to  my  desire  to 
make  you  aome  atonement,  and  to  my  wish  to  be  of  service  to  our  good 
friend  and  landlord  if  I  possibly  can. 

"  I  have  been  in  formed  of  the  question  whiclt  you  addressed  to  nv 
husband  the  day  before  yesterday,  on  the  subject  of  Misa  Gwilt.     Fro 
all  I  have  heard  of  you,  I  am  quite  sure  tliat  your  anxiety  to  know  mo 
of  this  charming  person  than  you  know  now,  is  an  anxiety  proceediu^lf 
from  the  most  honourable  motives.     Believing  this,   I  feel  a  woman' 
interegt — incurable  invalid  as  I  am — in  assisting  you.     If  you  are  dcairo 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  Misa  Gwilt's  family  circumstances  withoui 
directly  appealing  to  Miss  Gwilt  herself,  it  rests  with  you  to  make  tin 
discovery — and  I  will  tell  you  how. 

."Itsn  happens  that  some  few  days  since,  I  wrote  priv.itely  to  Miss 
GwiU'b  reference  on  this  very  sulvject.  I  had  long  observed  that  my 
governess  was  singularly  reluctiint  to  *?peak  of  her  family  and  her  fniMidsj, 
and  without  attributing  her  silence  to  other  than  perfectly  proper  motives,, 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  my  daughter  to  make  some  inquiry  on  the  subject. 
The  answer  that  I  have  received  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes.  My 
correspondent  informa  me  that  Miss  Gwilt's  story  is  a  vciy  sad  one,  and 
that  her  own  conduct  throughout  has  been  praiseworthy  in  the  extreme. 
The  circumstances  (of  a  domestic  nature,  a.«i  I  gather,)  are  all  plainly  stated 
in  a  collection  of  letteru  now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Gwilt's  reference. 
This  lady  is  perfectly  willing  to  let  rac  sec  the  letters — but,  not  possegsiag 
copies  of  them,  and  being  personally  responsible  for  their  security,  she  is 
reluctant,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  trust  them  to  the  post ;  and  she  begi 
me  to  wait  until  she  or  I  can  hnd  some  reliable  pei*son  who  eau  be  cm- 
ployed  to  transmit  the  packet  from  her  handa  to  mine. 
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**  Under  these  circumstunceB,  it  has  Btnick  me  that  you  might  powibly, 
with  your  interest  in  the  matter,  be  not  unwilling  to  take  cliarg©  of  the 
papers.  If  1  am  wrong  in  ihia  idea,  and  if  you  arc  not  digposod,  alter 
what  I  have  told  you,  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  journey  to 
London,  you  Iiave  only  to  bum  my  letter  and  enclosure,  and  to  think  no 
more  about  it.  If  you  decide  on  becoming  my  envoy,  I  gladly  provide 
you  with  the  necessary  introduction  to  Mrs,  Mandeville.  You  have  only, 
on  presenting  it,  to  receive  the  letters  in  a  sealed  packet,  to  send  them 
here  on  your  return  to  Thorpe-Ambrose,  and  to  wait  an  early  communi- 
cation from  me  acquainting  you  with  the  result. 

**  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  see  no  impropriety  in 
your  taking  (if  you  feel  so  inclined)  the  course  that  I  propose  to  you. 
Miss  Gwilt's  manner  of  receiving  such  allusions  as  I  have  made  to  her 
family  circumstances,  haa  rendered  it  unpleiisant  for  mo  (and  would  render 
it  quite  impossible  for  you)  to  seek  information  in  the  firat  instance  from 
herself.     lam  certainly  justified  in  applying  to  her  reference;  and  you 
are  certainly  not  to  blame  for  being  the  medium  of  siifely  transmitting  a 
sealed  communication  from  one  lady  to  another.    If  I  find  in  that  commu- 
nication family  secreta  which  cannot  honourably  be  mentioned  to  any  third 
person,  I  shall  of  course  be  obliged  to  keep  you  wfiiting  until  I  have  first 
appealed  to  Miss  Gwilt.     If  I  find  nothing  recorded  but  what  is  to  her 
honour,  and  what  is  sure  to  raise  her  still  higher  in  your  cafimation,  I  nm 
undeniably  doing  her  a  service  by  taking  you  into  my  confidence.     This 
^Ifi  how  I  look  at  the  matter — but  pray  don*t  allow  me  to  influence  yow. 
"  In  any  (^se,  I  have  one  condition  to  make,  which  I  am  sure  you  wiU 
mderstand  to  be  indiapensible.     The  most  ionoceiit  actions  arc  liable,  in 
[this  wicked  world,  to  the  worst  pos.^ible  interpretation*     I  must,  therefore, 
[fequest  that  you  will  consider  this  communication  as  strict!*/  pnvate.     I 
rrite  to  you  in  a  confidence  which  is  on  no  account  (\mti]  circumstances 
lay,  in  my  opinion,  justify  the  revelation  of  it)  to  extend  beyond   our 
two  ■elves. 

'*  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  truly  yours, 

*<  Anne  Miluot." 

In  this  tempting  form  the  unscrupulous  ingenuity  of  the  major's  wife 
had  set  the  trap.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Allan  followed  his 
[impulKes  as  usual,  and  walked  straight  into  it — writing  his  answer,  and 
[pursuing  his  own  reflections  simultaneously,  in  a  highly  cljaracteriatic 
{•Ute  of  mental  confusion. 

•*  By  Jupiter,  this  is  kind  of  Mrs.  Blih'oy  t  "     (*' My  dear  madamJ') 

Just  the  thing  I  wanted,  at  the  lime  when  I  needed  it  most  !'*     (•*  I 

'flon*t  know  how  to  express  my  sense  of  your  kindness,  except  by  saying 

[that  I  will  go  to  London  and  fetch  the  letters  with  the  gi'catest  pleasure.") 

*'  Sh«  thiill  have  a  Tiaskut  of  fruit  regtdarly  every  day,  all  through  the 

Itenson.'*     ('•  I  will  go  at  once,  dear  madam,  and  be  back  to-morrow/') 

>j  nothing  like  the  women  for  helping  one  when  one  is  in  love  I     Thij 
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ift  just  wljat  my  poor  mother  would  have  done  in  Mrs.  Milroy*« 
(*^  On  my  woixl  of  honour  as  a  gentleman,  I  will  take  the  utmost  care 
tlie  letters — and  keep  the  thing  atrictly  private,  a3  you  rvquest/*)     "  I 
would  have  given  five  hundred  pounds  to  anybody  who  would  have  put 
me  up  to  the  right  way  lo  speak  to  Miss  Gwilt — and  here  i»  this  blessed'' 
woman  does  it  for  nothing."     ("  Believe  me,  mj  dear  madam,  gratefully 
yours,  Allan  Armadale.") 

Having  sent  his  reply  out  to  Mrs.  Mibroy's  messenger,  Allan  paused  in 
a  momentar}'  perplexity.  He  had  an  appointment  with  Miss  Gwilt  in  tho 
pnHv  for  the  next  monnng.  It  was  absolutt'ly  necessary  to  let  her  knov^ 
I  hat  he  would  be  unable  to  keep  it ;  she  had  forbidden  him  to  WTit4»,  and 
he  had  no  chance  that  day  of  seeing  her  alone.  In  this  difficulty,  he  deter- 
mined to  let  the  necessary  intimation  reach  her  through  the  medium  of  a 
message  to  the  major,  announcing  his  departure  for  Ixmdon  on  busiues%,, 
and  asking  if  he  could  be  of  service  to  any  member  of  the  family.  Havii^ 
thus  removed  the  only  obstacle  to  hia  departure,  Allan  consulted  the  time- 
table, and  found,  to  his  disappointment,  that  there  was  a  good  hour  to 
gpaie  before  it  would  be  necessary  to  drive  to  the  railway-station.  In  his 
existing  frame  of  mind,  he  would  infimtely  have  pi'efejred  starting  for 
London  in  a  violent  hurry. 

When  the  time  caaie  at  lost,  Allan,  on  passing  the  steward's  office, 
drummed  at  the  door,  and  called  through  it,  to  jMr.  Bashwood,  "  I'm  going 
lo  town — back  to-morrow."  There  was  no  answer  from  within  ;  and  the 
scr^^ant  interposing,  informed  his  master  that  Mr.  Bashwood,  having  t)0»| 
business  to  attend  to  that  day,  had  locked  up  the  office,  and  had  left  some 
hours  since* 

On  reaching  the  station,  the  first  person  whom  Allan  encountered  wai^ 
Pedgift  Junior,  going  to  London  on  «ho  lcg.il  business  wliich  he  had  men- 
tioned on  thi^  previous  evtnin_[^,  at  the  great  house.  The  necessary  expU- 
nations  exchanged ^  it  was  decided  that  the  two  should  travel  in  the  same 
carriage.  Allan  wna  glad  to  have  a  companion ;  and  Pedgif^,  cnchnnted 
as  usual  to  make  himself  useful  to  his  client,  bustled  away  to  get  the 
tickets  and  Bce  to  the  luggage.  Sauntering  to  and  fro  on  ihc  plntfo 
until  iiis  faithful  follower  returned,  Alhin  came  suddenly  upon  no  lesa 
person  than  Mr.  Basli^vood  himstif- — standing  back  in  a  corner  with  the' 
guard  of  the  train,  and  putting  a  letter  (accompanied,  to  all  appearance,  by 
a  fee)  privately  into  the  man's  hand. 

"Hullo  I"  cried  Allan  in  his  hearty  way.  "Something  important 
there,  Mr.  Bashwood— eh  ?  " 

If  Mr.  Bashivood  had  been  caught  in  the  act  of  committing  murder,  he 
could  hardly  have  shown  greater  alarm  than  he  now  testilietl  at  Allan's 
sudden  discovery  of  him.  Snatching  off  his  dingy  old  hat,  he  bowed 
bnrehcaded,  in  a  palsy  of  nervous  trembling  li-om  head  to  ibot.  "  No,  sir, 
no,  sir ;  only  a  little  letter,  a  httle  letter,  a  little  letter,"  said  the  deputy- 
steward,  taking  refuge  in  reiteration,  and  bowing  himself  swiUly  backwanli 
out  of  hia  employer's  sight. 
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AlLin  tiirntd  carelessly  oo  hh  heel  "  I  Avisli  I  could  take  to  that  fellow/* 
ic  thougbt — '•  but  1  cau*t ;  ha" a.  bucIi  a  sneak  I  What  the  deuce  was  there 
to  tremble  about  ?     Docs  ho  think  I  want  to  pry  into  his  secrets  7  " 

Mr.  B.'is]iwood's  gccrct  on  this  occasion  cr»ncerned  Allan  more  nearly 
than  Alhtn  enppoaed.  The  letter  ivhich  he  had  just  placed  in  charge  of 
the  guard  was  nothing  less  than  a  word  of  warning  addressed  to  Mrs, 

IOIdurshaw,  and  written  by  Jliss  Gwilt. 
I  '*  Jf  you  can  hurry  your  business"  (wrote  tlie  major's  goyemess)  "  do 
po,  and  come  back  to  London  immediately.  Things  are  going  wrong  here, 
jind  Jlisa  Milroy  is  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  mischief.  This  morning  she 
ijiitfisted  on  inking  up  her  mother's  breakfaflt,  always  on  other  occasions 
taken  up  by  the  nurse.  They  bad  a  long  confiibulation  in  private ;  and 
lialf  an  hour  later  I  sfiw  the  nurse  slip  out  with  a  letter,  and  take  the  path 
tliat.  leads  to  the  great  houBC.  The  sendiog  of  tbe  letter  has  been  followed 
by  young  Armadale^s  Butlden  departure  for  London — in  the  face  of  an 
appointment  which  he  liad  witb  me  for  to-morrow  morning.  This  looks 
serious.  The  girl  is  evidently  bold  enough  to  make  a  fight  of  it  for  the 
position  of  ^Irs.  Armadale  of  Thorpe- Ambrose,  and  she  has  found  out 
some  way  of  getting  her  mother  to  help  her.  Don*t  suppose  I  am  in  the 
least  nervous  or  discouraged ;  and  dan't  do  any  tiling  till  you  bear  from 
mc  again.  Only  get  back  to  London — for  I  may  have  serious  need  of 
your  assistance  in  the  course  of  the  nest  day  or  two. 

"  I  send  this  letter  to  town  (to  save  a  post)  by  tbe  mid-day  train,  in 
cbarge  of  the  guard.  As  you  insist  on  knowing  every  step  I  take  at 
Thorpe- Ambrose,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  my  messenger  (for  I  can*t 
go  to  tbe  station  myself)  is  that  curious  old  creature  whom  I  mentioned 
to  you  in  my  first  letter.  Ever  since  tbat  time,  be  has  been  perpetually 
banging  about  here  for  a  look  at  me.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  frigbtea 
bim  or  fascinate  him — perhaps  I  do  both  together.  All  you  Deed  care  to 
know  is,  that  I  cau  trust  him  with  my  trifling  errands,  and  possibly,  na 
time  goes  on,  witb  something  more.  L.  G." 


I 


Meanwhile  tbe  train  had  started  from  the  Thorpe-Ambrose  station,  and 
llie  squire  and  his  travellmg  companion  were  on  their  way  to  London. 

Some  men,  finding  themselves  in  Allan's  company  under  present 
circumstances,  might  have  felt  curious  to  know  tbe  nature  of  bis  business 
in  the  metropolis.  Young  Pedgift'a  unerring  instinct  aa  a  man  of  the 
world  penetrate<l  the  secret  without  tbe  slightest  difficulty,  *^  The  old 
titory,"  thought  this  wary  old  head,  wagging  privately  on  its  lusty  young 
dioulders.  **  There's  a  woman  in  the  case,  as  usual.  Any  other  business 
would  have  been  turned  over  to  me."  Perfectly  satisfied  wdth  this  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Pedgift  the  younger  proceeded,  with  an  eye  to  his  profes* 
tionol  interest,  to  make  himself  as  iigreeable  to  liis  client  as  usual.  Ho 
izcd  on  the  whole  administrative  business  of  the  journey  to  London,  as 
lie  had  seized  on  tbe  whole  administrative  business  of  tbe  picnic  at  the 
Broads,     On  reaching  the  terminus,  Allan  was  ready  to  go  to  any  liotel 
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ihat  might  be  recommended.  His  invaluable  Bolicitor  Btraightway  drove 
him  to  an  hotel  at  which  the  Pcdgift  family  had  bcca  accuatomod  to  put 
up  for  three  generational 

"  You  don^t  object  to  vegetables,  sir  ?  **  said  the  cheerful  Pedgift,  as 
the  cab  stopped  at  an  hotel  in  CoY^nt  Garden  Market.  **  Very  good,  you 
may  leave  the  rest  to  my  grandfather,  my  father,  and  me.  I  doa*t  know 
wliich  of  tlie  three  is  most  beloved  and  respected  in  this  house.  How- 
d'ye-do,  "SVilliam?  (Our  head-waiter,  Mr.  Armadale.)  Is  your  wife's 
rheumatism  better,  and  does  the  little  boy  get  on  nicely  at  school  7 
Your  master^s  out,  is  he  ?  Never  mind,  you'll  do.  This,  William,  is 
Mr.  Armadale  of  Thorpe- Ambrose.  I  have  prevailed  on  Mr.  Armadftle 
to  try  our  house.  Have  you  got  the  bedroom  I  wrote  for?  Very  good. 
Let  Mr,  Armadale  have  it,  instead  of  me  (my  grandfather^s  favourite  bed- 
room, sir;  number  five,  on  the  second  floor;)  pray  take  it^I  can  sleep 
anywhere.  Will  you  have  the  mattress  on  the  top  of  the  feather-bed  7  You 
hear,  Williiun?  Tell  Matilda,  the  mattress  on  the  top  of  thc/eathcr-b«h 
How  is  Matilda  ?  Htm  she  got  the  tooth-ache,  as  usual  7  The  head- 
chambermaid,  Mr.  Armadale,  and  a  most  extraordiiiary  woman  ;  she  will 
not  part  with  a  hollow  tooth  in  her  lower  jaw.  My  grandfather  Bays, 
*  have  it  out  ^— my  father  says,  '  have  it  out  * — I  Bay,  *  have  it  out,*  and 
Matilda  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  three  of  us.  Yes,  William,  yes;  if 
Mr.  Armadale  approves,  this  sitting-room  will  do.  About  dinner,  sir? 
You  -would  prefer  getting  your  business  over  first,  and  coming  back  to 
dinner?  Shall  we  say,  in  that  case,  half-past  seven?  William,  half-p4ist 
seven.  Not  the  least  need  to  order  anything,  Mr.  Armadjile.  The  head- 
waiter  has  only  to  give  my  compliments  to  tlie  cook,  and  the  beat  dinner 
in  London  will  be  sent  up,  punctual  to  the  minute,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. Say  Mr.  Pedgift,  junior,  if  yon  please,  Williams-otherwise,  sir, 
we  miglit  get  my  grandfather'a  dinner  or  my  father*8  dinner,  and  they 
might  turn  out  a  little  too  heavy  and  old-fashioned  in  their  way  of  feeding 
for  you  and  me.  As  to  the  wine,  William.  At  dinner,  mt/  champagne, 
and  the  sherry  that  my  father  thinks  nasty.  After  dinner,  the  claret  with 
the  blue  seal — the  wine  my  innocent  grandfather  Baid  wasn't  worth 
Bixpence  a  bottle.  Ha  !  ha  !  poor  old  boy  I  You  will  send  up  the 
evening  papers  and  t!ie  playbills,  jnst  as  usual,  and — that  will  do,  1  think, 
Wiiliam,  for  the  preBent.  An  invaluable  servant,  Mr.  Armadale;  they^ra 
all  invaluable  servants  in  this  house.  We  may  not  be  fashionable  here, 
ttir,  but  by  the  Lord  Harry  vfo  are  snug  !  A  cab  ?  you  would  like  a  cab  ? 
Don't  Btir  I  Pve  rung  the  bell  twice — that  meims,  Cab  wanted  in  a 
hurry.  Might  I  ask,  Mr,  Armadale,  which  way  your  business  takes  you? 
Towards  Bay 8 water  7  Would  you  mind  dropping  mc  in  t lie  park  7  It's 
a  habit  of  mine  when  Pm  in  London  to  air  niysulf  among  the  aristocracy. 
Yours  truly,  sir,  has  an  eye  for  a  fine  woman  and  a  fine  horse  j  and  when 
he's  in  Hyde  Park  he's  quite  in  his  native  element."  Thus  the  all-accem- 
pUsljed  Pedgift  ran  on  ;  and  by  these  little  arta  did  he  recommend  himscU 
lo  the  good  opinion  of  his  client. 
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Wben  the  dinner-lioiir  united  the  travelling  couipanions  again  in 
their  eitting-room  at  the  hotel,  a  fnr  lesa  acute  observer  than  young 
Pedgift  must  have  notictid  the  marked  cliango  that  aftpeared  in  Allan's 
manner,  lie  looked  vexed  and  puzzled,  and  sixt  drumming  with  his 
fingers  on  the  dining-table  without  uttering  a  ivord. 

**  I'm  alraid  something  has  happened  to  annoy  you,  »ir,  since  we  pnrted 
company  in  the  Park  7  "  said  Pedgift  Junior,  **  Excuse  the  q\ii'8tion — I 
only  ask  it  in  case  I  can  be  of  any  use." 

♦*  Something  that  I  never  expected  has  happened,"  returned  Allan ; 
**  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  I  sliould  like  to  have  your  opinion," 
le  added,  after  a  little  heaitation ;  "  that  is  to  say,  if  you  will  excuse  my 
not  entering  into  any  particulars?  " 

*♦  Certainly  I  "  assented  young  Pedgift,  "  Sketch  it  in  outline,  sir. 
The  mej-est  hint  will  do  ;  I  wasn't  born  yesterday,  (Oh,  these  women  I'* 
thought  the  youlhfol  philosopher,  in  parenthesis.) 

"Well,"  began  Allan,  "you  know  wliat  I  aaid  when  we  got  to  tins 
hotel ;  I  said  I  had  a  place  to  go  to  in  Bayawater  "  (Pedgift  mentally 
checked  off  the  first  point— Cai»e  in  the  suburbs,  Bayswater);  "and  a 
periion — that  is  to  say — no — as  I  siiid  before,  a  pej-aon  to  inquire  after.*' 
(Pedgift  checked  off  the  next  point  : — Person  in  the  case.  She-person, 
or  he-persc>n  ?  She-person  unquestionably  1)  *'  Well,  I  ivent  to  the  house, 
and  when  I  asked  for  her- — I  mean  the  person — she — that  is  to  say,  the 
person — oh»  confound  it  1  "  cried  Allan,  *'  I  shall  drive  myself  mad,  and 
you  too,  if  I  try  to  tell  my  story  in  thia  roundabout  way.  Here  it  is  in 
two  wordii.  I  went  to  number  eighteen  Kingadown  Crescent,  to  see  n  lady 
iiumed  Mnndeville  ;  and  when  I  a.sked  for  her,  the  servant  siiid  Mrs.  Mau- 
de villc  had  gone  away,  witliout  telling  anyboily  where,  and  without  even 
leaving  an  addi-ess  at  which  lutters  could  be  sent  to  her.  There  1  it^u  out 
»t  hist,  and  what  do  you  think  of  it  now  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  first,  sir,"  Haid  the  wary  Petlgift,  "  what  inquiries  you  made, 
ivhen  you  found  ilna  lady  hud  vanished?  " 

**  Inquiries?  "  repeated  Allan,  "  I  was  ulterly  staggered  ;  I  didn*t  say 
anything.     Wliat  inquiries  ought  I  to  have  made?  " 

Pedgift  Junior  cleared  bis  throat,  and  crossed  his  legs  in  a  strictly 
profeaaionul  manner. 

« I  have  no  wihh,  Mr.  Armadale,"  Le  begnn^  "  to  inquire  into  your 
busine8£  with  Mrs,  Mandevilte^— " 

"  No,"  interposed  Allan,  bluntly,  **  I  hope  you  won't  inquire  into  that. 
My  business  with  Mrs.  Maudeville  umat  remain  a  secret." 

"  But/*  pursued  Pedgill,  laying  down  the  law  with  llie  forefinger  of  ouo 
liand  on  the  outbtrutched  palm  of  the  other,  "  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  ask  generally,  whether  your  business  with  Mrs.  Maudeville  ia  of  a 
to  interest  you  in  traeiog  her  from  Kingsdowu  Crescent  to  her 
present  re*idejice  ?  ^' 

♦'  Certainly  1"  ftiiid  Allan.  "I  have  a  very  particuhir  reason  for  wishing 
to  SCO  her/* 
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"  In  thnt  case,  s:r/*  returned  Podgift  Junior,  *'  there  were  two  ohvimis 
qu&ttioDs  wbich  yon  aught  to  have  asked,  to  begin  witli — namely,  on  what 
date  Mrs.  Manilcville  lefl,  and  hovr  she  left.  Having  <] iscovererl  t]m^ 
you  should  have  ascertained  next,  under  what  domestic  eircunistances  s}; 
went  away — whether  there  w;uj  a  misuntleralanding  with  anybody;  «ay 
diilieulty  about  money- matters.  A!aO|  whether  slic  went  away  alone,  or 
wi[h  somebody  else.  Also,  whether  the  house  was  her  own,  or  whetlier 
phe  only  lodged  m  H.     Also,  in  the  latter  event " 

"  Stop  1  stop  I  you're  making  my  head  swim,"  cried  Allan.  "  I  don't 
tinderptand  all  these  ins  and  outs — Vm  not  used  to  thiJ*  sort  of  thing." 

**  Tvc  been  used  to  it  myuelffrom  my  childhood  uinvardn,  sir,"  remarked 
Peilgill,     *'  And  if  I  can  be  of  any  asslstan^^e,  say  the  irord." 

"  You*re  Yery  kind,"  returned  Allan.  **  If  you  could  only  help  me 
to  find  Mr5,  IVIandeville;  and  if  you  wouldn't  mind  leaving  tlie  dung 
aik-rwards  eulirely  in  ray  liands^ 7  " 

"Til  leave  it  in  your  hands,  sir,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  said 
Pedgift  Junior.  (**  And  ni  lay  five  to  one,"  he  added  mentally,  **  when 
tlic  time  comes,  you'll  leave  it  in  mine  1)  AVc'U  go  to  Bayawater  together, 
Mr.  Armadale,  to-morrow  morning.  In  the  meantime  here's  the  sonp. 
The  case  now  before  the  court  is^Pleasure  versus  Business.  I  don't  know 
what  you  say,  sir  ;  I  Bay,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Verdict  for 
the  plaintiff.  Let  us  gather  oair  rosebuds  while  we  may.  Excuse  my  high 
ppirits,  Mr.  Armadale.  Though  buried  in  the  country,  I  was  made  for  a 
LuudciQ  life;  the  very  air  of  the  metropolis  intoxicates  me."  With  that 
avowal  the  in-esistihle  Pedgift  placed  a  chair  for  his  patron,  and  issued 
his  orders  cheerttilly  to  hia  viceroy,  the  head -waiter.  **Iced  punch, 
William,  after  the  soup.  I  answer  fnr  the  punch,  Mr.  Armadale — it's 
made  aJlcr  a  receipt  of  my  great-uncle's,  lie  kept  a  tavern,  and  foimde<I 
the  fortunes  of  the  family*  I  don't  mind  telling  you  the  Pedgifta  have 
had  a  publican  among  them  ;  there's  no  false  pride  about  me.  '  Wortlj 
makes  the  man  (as  Pope  Fays),  and  want  of  it  the  fellow ;  the  rest  is  all 
hut  leather  and  prunella,'  I  cultivate  poetry  as  well  as  music,  sir,  in  my 
leisure  hours  ;  in  fact,  I'm  more  or  less  on  familiar  terms  with  the  whole 
of  the  nine  Muses.  Aha  I  here's  tl>e  punch  I  The  memory  of  my  great- 
uucle,  the  publican,  Mr.  Armadale — drunk  in  solemn  silence  I " 

Allan  tried  hard  to  emulate  his  companion's  gaiefty  and  good  humour, 
but  with  very  indiirereut  success.  His  visit  to  Kingsdowu  Crescent 
recurred  ominously  again  and  again  to  hia  memoi'y,  all  tliroiigh  the  dinner, 
and  all  thrnugh  the  public  amusements  to  which  he  and  his  legal  adviser 
repaired  at  a  later  hour  of  the  evening.  When  Pedgift  Junior  put  out 
his  candJe  that  night,  he  shook  his  wary  head,  and  regretfully  apostro- 
phized **  the  women  "  for  the  second  time. 

By  ton  n^ clock  the  next  morning,  the  indefatigable  Pedgift  was  on  the 
scene  of  action.  To  Allan's  great  relief,  he  proposed  making  the  necessary 
inquiries  at  Kingsdown  Crescent,  in  his  own  person,  while  hia  patron  waited 
near  at  hand,  in  the  axh  which  had  brotight  ihera  from  the  hotel.    After  a 
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clelrvj  of  Itttlo  more  than  five  nanutcs,  ho  re-nppeared^  in  full  possession  of 
all  attainable  particulars.  His  first  proceecJing  was  to  reqiicst  AUnn  to 
step  out  of  the  c;ib,  and  to  pay  the  driver.  N«xt,  he  politely  offered  his 
nmi,  and  Icxl  the  way  roniid  the  corner  of  the  crescent,  across  a  fKpiarc, 
and  into  a  hy-Ftrect,  ^vhich  was  rendered  exceptionally  lively  by  tho 
presence  of  the  local  cab-atand.  Here  he  stopped,  and  asked  jocoBely, 
whether  Mr*  Armadale  saw  his  way  now,  or  whether  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  test  big  patience  by  making  an  explanation, 

**See  my  way?"  repeated  Allan  in  bewilderment.  "I  see  notliing 
bnt  n  cab-3tand/' 

Pedgift  Junior  Rmilcd  compassionately,  and  entered  on  hia  explanation. 
It  was  a  kiflgiiig -house  at  Kings<lown  Crescent,  he  begged  to  state  to  begin 
with.  He  had  insisted  on  eeeing  tlie  landlady,  A  very  nice  person,  with 
all  the  remains  of  having  been  a  fine  girl  about  fifty  years  ago ;  quite  in 
PedgiU'fl  style— if  he  had  only  been  aiive  at  the  bogitining  of  the  present 
century — quite  in  Pedgift's  style.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Armadale  would  prefer 
hearing  about  Mrs.  Mandeville?  Unfortunately,  there  was  nothing  to  tell. 
There  had  been  no  quarrelling,  and  not  a  farthing  left  unpaid :  the  lodger 
had  gone,  and  there  wasn't  an  explanatory  circumstimce  to  lay  hold  of 
anywhere.  It  was  either  Mrs,  Mandeville's  way  to  vanish,  or  tlierc  waa 
aomething  under  the  rose,  quite  undiucoverabie  so  far.  Pedgift  had  got 
the  date  on  which  she  left,  and  the  time  of  day  at  which  she  left,  and  the 
meana  by  which  she  left.  The  meaiia  might  help  to  trace  her.  She  had 
gone  away  in  a  cab  which  the  servant  had  fetched  from  (he  nearest  stand. 
The  stand  was  now  before  their  eyes;  and  the  watermsm  waa  the  first 
person  to  apply  to^ — ^going  to  the  waterman  for  information,  being  clearly 
(if  Mr.  Armadale  would  cxcuee  tlie  joke)  going  to  the  fountain-head. 
Treating  the  subject  in  this  airy  manner,  and  telling  Allan  that  he  would 
he  back  in  a  moment,  Pedgill  Junior  sauntered  down  the  street,  and 
beckoned  the  waterman  confidentially  into  the  nearest  public-house. 

In  a  little  while  the  two  reappeared  ;  the  waterman  taking  Ptdgift 
in  euccession  to  the  firi^tj  third,  fourth  and  eixlli  of  the  ca!>men  whoso 
vehicles  were  on  tlio  stand.  Tlie  longest  confi-rence  was  licld  with  the 
^xlh  man ;  and  it  ended  in  the  sudden  apprcach  of  the  ai.xth  cab  to  the 
pai-t  of  the  Btrcet  where  Allan  was  waiting, 

♦*  Get  in,  sir,"  eaid  Pcdgi ft,  opening  the  door,  "  IVu  found  the  man. 
lie  reuicnibera  the  lady  ;  and,  though  he  has  forgotten  the  name  of  tlie 
etreet,  ho  Wlievcs  he  can  find  the  place  he  drove  her  to  when  he 
onco  gcia  back  into  the  neighbourhood.  I  am  charmed  to  inform  jou, 
Air.  Armadale,  that  we  are  in  luck's  way  so  far.  I  aaked  the  waterman 
to  show  me  the  regular  men  on  the  stand — and  it  tunm  out  tliat  one  of 
iho  regular  men  drove  Mrs.  Mandeville,  The  waterman  vouchea  for  him  ; 
he's  quite  an  anomaly — a  respectable  cabman  ;  drives  his  own  horse,  and 
liaa  never  been  in  any  trouble.  These  are  the  sort  of  men,  sir,  who 
austnin  one's  belief  in  hyman  nature,  I've  had  a  look  at  our  friend  ; 
mod  1  agrctt  with  the  waterman — -I  think  we  can  depend  on  him," 
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The  investigntion  required  Botne  eaterciso  of  patience  at  the  outaet.  It 
wna  not  till  tlio  cab  had  traversed  the  distance  between  Bayawater  and 
Piinlico,  tbat  the  driver  began  to  alacken  his  pace  and  look  about  hinu 
Alkr  once  or  twice  retracing  itd  course^  the  vehicle  entered  a  quiet  by- 
street, ending  in  a  dead  wall,  with  a  door  in  it;  and  stopped  at  the  last 
house  on  the  left-hand  side,  the  houae  next  to  the  wall. 

"  Here  it  is,  gentlemen,"  said  the  man,  opening  the  cab-door, 

Allan  and  Allan's  adviser  both  got  out,  and  both  looked  at  the  hoose, 
with  the  game  feeling  of  instinctive  distrust.  Btdldinga  have  their 
pliyjiiognomy — espeolally  buildings  in  great  cities — and  the  face  of  this 
house  was  eisentiully  furtive  in  its  expression.  The  front  windows  were 
all  8hut,  and  the  front  blinda  were  all  drawn  down.  It  lo<:»ked  no  larger 
tlian  the  other  housee  in  the  street,  seen  in  front ;  but  it  ran  back 
deceitfully,  and  gained  its  greater  accommodation  by  means  of  its  greater 
depth.  It  affected  to  be  a  shop  on  the  ground>lloor — but  it  e:&hibLted 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  space  that  intervened  betweeu  the  window  and 
au  inner  row  of  red  curtains,  wliich  hid  the  interior  entirely  from  view. 
At  one  side  was  l!ie  ahop-door,  having  more  red  curtains  behind  the  glazed 
part  of  it,  and  bearing  a  bnvss  plate  on  the  wooden  part  of  it,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  *'  Oldershaw.^'  On  the  other  side  was  the  private  door,  with 
a  bell  marked  Professional  ;  and  another  brass  plate,  indicating  &  medical 
occupant  on  this  side  of  the  house,  for  the  name  on  it  was  "  Doctor  Down- 
ward." If  ever  brick  and  mortar  spoke  yet,  the  brick  and  mortar  here 
aaid  plainly,  **  We  liave  got  our  secretn  inside,  and  we  mean  to  keep  thein.'' 

**  This  can't  be  the  place,"  said  Allan  ;  "  tlierc  must  be  some  mistake." 

"  You  know  best,  sir,"  remarked  Pedgift  Junior,  with  his  saidonio 
gravity.     **  You  know  Mrs,  Mandevillo's  habits." 

**  1 1 "  exclaimed  Allan,  •'  You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  it — ^but 
Mrs.  Mandeville  is  a  total  stranger  to  me." 

"  I'm  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear  it,  sir — the  landlady  at  Kingsdowa 
Crescent  informed  me  that  Mrs.  Maudevilie  was  an  old  woman.  Suppose 
we  in(|uire  ?"  added  the  impenetrable  Pedgift,  looking  at  the  red  curtains 
in  the  shop-window  with  a  strong  suspicion  that  Mrs.  Mandeville's  grand- 
daughter might  po9*iibly  be  behind  them. 

They  tried  the  shop-door  first.  It  was  locked.  They  rang.  A  lean 
and  yellow  young  woman,  with  a  tattered  French  novel  in  her  hand, 
opened  it. 

"  Good  morning,  miss,"  said  Pedgift.    "  la  Mrs.  Mandeville  at  home  ?  " 

The  yellow  young  woman  stared  at  him  in  astonishmtnt.  *'  No  person 
o(  that  name  is  known  here,"  she  annwercd  sharply,  in  a  foreign  accent. 

"  Perhaps  they  know  her  at  the  private  door  ?  "  suggested  Pedgift 
Junior. 

"  Perhaps  they  do,"  said  the  yellow  young  woman,  and  ihut  the  dc 
in  his  face. 

"Kathcr  a  quick-tempered  young  pemon  that,  sir,"  said  Pedgift.  **! 
congratulate  BIrs.  Mandeville  oa  not  being  acquainted  with  her."      Ho 
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led  the  way,  as  he  ppoke,  to  Doctor  Downward'a  eide  of  the  prenuBcs,  and 
rang  the  bell. 

Tbe  door  was  opened  lliia  time  bj  a  man  in  a  shabby  livery. 
too,  stared  when  Mrt*.   MarideviUe's   name  was   mentioned ;   and  hi  ^ 
knew  of  no  eiich  person  in  the  house. 

"Very  odd,'*  said  Pcdgiftj  appealing  to  Alhm. 

**  What  is  odd  ?  *'  asked  a  Boftly-stepping,  bo  ft  ly -speaking  gentleman 
in  black,  midden ly  appearing  on  the  threshold  of  the  parlour-door. 

Pedgifl  Junior  politely  explained  the  circumstances,  and  begi^ed  to 
know  whether  he  had  the  plesisure  of  speaking  to  Doctor  Downward. 

The  doctor  bowed.  If  the  cxpressiun  may  be  pardoned,  he  was  ono 
of  those  carefiilly-conBtructed  physicians,  in  whom  the  public— -especially 
the  female  public — implicitly  trust.  He  had  the  necessary  bald  head,  the 
neoeapary  double  eyeglass,  the  necessary  black  clothes,  and  the  necessary 
blandneas  of  manner,  all  complete.  Hia  voice  was  Roothing^  his  ways 
were  deliberate,  his  srnilc  wa^  confidential.  What  particular  branch  of 
Lis  profession  Doctor  Downward  followed,  was  not  indicated  on  his  door- 
plate — ^but  he  had  utterly  mistaken  his  vocation,  if  he  was  not  a  ladies' 
medical  man. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  name  ?  "  a.sked 
the  doctor,  with  a  strong  underlying  anxiety  in  his  manner.  "  I  have 
kno^^ii  very  serious  inconvenience  to  arise  Bometimes  from  mistakes  about 
names.  No?  Thei*e  is  really  no  mistake?  In  that  case,  gentlemen,  I 
caa  only  repeat  what  my  servant  has  already  told  you.  Don't  apologize, 
pray.  Good  morning."  The  doctor  withdrew  as  noiselessly  as  he  had 
appeared;  the  man  in  the  shabby  livery  silently  opened  the  door;  and 
Allan  and  hts  com])aiiion  found  themselves  in  the  street  again, 

*'  Mr.  Armadale,"  said  Pedgift,  *'  I  don't  know  how  you  feel — 1  feel 
puzzled." 

**  That*fl  awkward,"  returned  Allan  ;  "  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you 
what  we  ought  to  do  next." 

**  I  don't  like  tlie  h*ok  of  the  place,  the  look  of  tlic  shopwoman,  or  the 
look  of  the  doctor,"  pursued  the  other.  **  And  yet  I  can't  say  1  think  they 
are  deceiving  ua — I  can't  say  I  think  they  really  do  know  Mis.  Mande\dlle*B 


The  impressions  of  Pedgift  Junior  seldom  misled  him ;  and  they  had  not 
misled  him  in  this  case.  The  caution  which  hud  diciattd  lira.  Oldershaw'a 
private  removal  from  Bayewater,  ivas  the  caution  which  frequently  over- 
reaches itself.  It  had  warned  lier  to  trust  nobody  at  rimlico  with  the 
ficcrct  of  tlie  name  she  had  assumed  as  Miss  Gwilt's  reference;  but  it  had 
entirely  failed  to  prepare  her  lor  the  emergency  that  had  really  ha|>pened. 
In  a  word,  Mrs.  Ulder»haw  had  provided  for  everything,  except  Ibr  ihe 
one  xmimaginablu  contingency  of  an  ailer-inquiry  into  the  character  of 
Min  Qwilt. 

^*  We  mugt  do  uomething,"  said  Allan ;  "  it  seems  useless  to  atop 
here/' 
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Nobody  Lad  ever  yet  caiiglit  Pedr^ift  Junior  at  the  end  of  his  resources ; 
and  Allan  fiu!ed  to  catch  him  at  the  end  of  thcni  ijow.  "  I  quite  agree 
with  you,  sir,"  he  said  ;  "  we  miiat  do  somclhing.  We'll  cross^xanilne 
the  cabman." 

The  cabiimn  proved  to  be  imraovahlo.  Chared  wltli  mtstaklng  the 
place,  he  i>ointed  to  the  empty  shop- uinduw.  "  I  don't  know  what  you 
may  have  seen,  gentlemen,*'  he  remarked  ;  "  but  there's  the  only  »hop- 
>viridovv  I  ever  saw  with  nothing  at  all  inside  it.  That  fixed  the  place  in 
my  mind  at  the  lirao,  and  I  know  it  again  when  I  sec  it."  Chatted  with 
mistaking  tlie  ptTsou,  or  tlie  daj^  or  llie  liouse  at  which  he  liad  taken  the 
person  up,  the  cabman  proved  to  be  still  unassailable.  The  servant  who 
jctched  him  was  marked  as  a  girl  well  known  on  the  stand.  The  day  waa 
marked,  as  the  nnluckiest  working  day  he  had  had  since  the  first  of  llie 
year;  and  the  Jady  waa  marked,  aa  having  had  her  money  ready  at  the 
right  moment  (which  not  one  elderly  bidy  in  a  hundred  usually  liad),  and 
having  paid  hira  hL^  fare  on  demand  without  disputing  it  {which  not  one 
elderly  lady  in  a  hundred  usually  did).  "  Take  ruy  number,  gentlemen," 
concluded  ihe  cabmanj  "and  pay  me  for  ray  time ;  aod  what  Fve  said  to 
you,  rU  swear  to  anywhere/* 

Pedgift  made  a  note  in  his  pocket-book  of  the  man's  number.  IIa\'ing 
added  to  it  tlie  name  of  the  etreet,  and  the  names  on  the  two  brass  phitcs, 
he  quietly  opened  tlie  cab-door.  **  "We  are  quite  in  the  dark,  thus  far," 
he  said.     "  Suppose  we  grope  our  way  back  to  the  hotel  ?  ^* 

He  spoke  and  looked  more  seriously  than  usual,  The  mere  fact  of 
"Mrs,  Mandeville's  "  having  changed  her  lodging  without  telling  any  one 
w^here  she  was  going,  and  without  leaving  any  address  at  which  letters 
coidtl  be  forwarded  to  her— which  the  jealous  malignity  of  Mrs.  Milroy 
liad  interpreted  an  being  undeniably  euapicious  in  itseii^ — had  produced  no 
great  impression  on  the  more  impartial  judgment  of  Allan's  solicitor. 
People  frequently  left  their  lodgings  in  a  private  manner,  with  perfectly 
producible  reasons  for  doing  so.  But  the  appearance  of  the  place  to  which 
the  cabman  persisted  in  declaring  that  he  had  tlriven  "  Mrs.  Mandevillc," 
Bet  the  character  and  proceedings  of  that  mysterious  lady  before  Pedgitl 
Junior  in  a  new  light.  Ilia  personal  interest  in  the  inquiry  suddeal, 
strengthened,  and  he  began  to  feel  a  curiosity  to  know  the  real  nature 
Allan's  business  which  he  had  not  felt  yet. 

"  Our  next  move,  Mr.  Armadale,  is  not  a  very  easy  move  to  see,"  hft 
said,  as  they  drove  back  to  the  hotel.     "  Do  you  think  you  could  put  la 
in  possession  of  any  further  particulars  ?  " 

Allan  hesitated  j  and  Pedgift  Junior  saw  that  he  had  advanced  a  little 
too  i'ar,  *'  I  mustn't  force  it,'*  he  thought;  "  1  must  give  it  time,  and  let 
it  come  of  its  own  accord,"  "  In  the  absence  of  any  other  information, 
sir,"  he  resumed,  '*  what  do  you  say,  to  my  making  some  inquiry  about  that 
queer  shop,  and  about  those  two  names  on  the  door-plate?  I\Iy  business 
in  London,  when  I  leave  yoUf  is  of  a  professional  nature  ;  and  I  am  going 
inlo  the  right  quarter  for  getting  in  formation,  if  it  is  to  be  got." 
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"  There  can't  be  any  harm,  I  suppose,  in  making  inquiries,"  replied 
Allan. 

He,  too,  spoke  more  seriously  than  usual;  he,  too,  was  beginning 
to  fee]  an  all-mastering  curiosity  to  know  more.  Some  vague  connection, 
not  to  be  distinctly  realized  or  traced  out,  began  to  establish  itself  in  his 
mind  between  the  difficulty  of  approaching  Miss  Gwilt's  &mily  circum- 
stances, and  the  difficulty  of  approaching  Miss  Gwilt*s  reference.  "  Til 
get  down  and  walk,  and  leave  you  to  go  on  to  your  business,"  he  said.  "  I 
want  to  consider  a  little  about  this  ;  and  a  walk  and  a  cigar  will  help  me.*' 

"  My  business  will  be  done,  sir,  between  one  and  two,"  said  Pedgifl, 
when  the  cab  had  been  stopped,  and  Allan  had  got  out.  "  Shall  we  meet 
again  at  two  o'clock,  at  the  hotel  ?  " 

Allan  nodded,  and  the  cab  drove  oflT. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Allan  at   Bay. 

Two  o'clock  came ;  and  Pedgifk  Junior,  punctual  to  his  time,  came  with 
it.  His  vivacity  of  the  morning  had  all  sparkled  out ;  he  gi-eeted  Allan 
with  his  customary  politeness,  but  without  his  customary  smile ;  and 
when  the  head  waiter  came  in  for  orders,  his  dismissal  was  instantly  pro- 
nounced in  words  never  yet  heard  to  issue  fi-om  the  lips  of  Pedgift  in  that 
hotel : — "  Nothing  at  present." 

"  You  seem  to  be  in  low  spirits,"  said  Allan.  "  Can't  we  get  our 
information  ?  Can  nobody  tell  you  anything  about  the  house  in  Pimlico  ?  " 

"  Three  different  people  have  told  me  about  it,  Mr.  Armadide ;  and 
they  have  all  three  said  the  same  thing." 

Allan  eagerly  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  the  place  occupied  by  his 
travelling  companion.  His  reflections  in  the  interval  since  they  had  last 
seen  each  other,  had  not  tended  to  compose  him.  That  strange  connection, 
60  easy  to  feel,  so  hard  to  trace,  between  the  difficulty  of  approaching  Miss 
G wilt's  family  circumstances,  and  tlio  difficulty  of  approaching  Miss 
Gwilt's  reference,  which  had  already  established  itself  in  his  thoughta, 
had  by  this  time  stealthily  taken  a  firmer  and  firmer  hold  on  his  mind. 
Doubts  troubled  him  which  he  could  neither  understand  nor  express. 
CurioBity  filled  him,  which  he  half-longed  and  half-dreaded  to  satisfy. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  trouble  you  with  a  question  or  two,  sir,  before  I 
can  come  to  the  point,"  said  Pedgift  Junior.  "  I  don't  want  to  force 
myself  into  your  confidence  ;  I  only  want  to  see  my  way,  in  what  looks  to 
me  like  a  very  awkward  business.  Do  you  mind  telling  me  whether 
others  beside  yourself  are  interested  in  this  inquiry  of  ours  ?  " 

"  Other  people  are  interested  in  it,"  replied  Allan.  "  There's  no 
objection  to  telling  you  that." 

"  Is  there  any  other  person  who  ia  the  object  of  the  inquiry  besides 
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Mrs,  Mandeville  herself  7 "  pursued  Pedgift,  winding  his  way   a  little 
dtjepcr  into  the  secret, 

"  Yea ;  there  is  another  person/'  said  AlUm,  answering  rather  un^ 
willingly. 

*'  la  the  person  a  young  wonmn,  Mr.  Armadale?  ** 

Allan  stnrted.  *'  How  do  you  come  to  guess  that  ?  **  he  began — then 
diecked  himself,  when  it  was  too  late.  *'  Don*t  nsk  me  any  more 
fj^ueations,"  he  resumed.  **  I*m  a  bad  hand  nt  defending  myself  againet 
a  sharp  fellow  like  you  ;  and  I'm  bound  in  honour  towards  other  people 
to  keep  the  particulars  of  thia  business  to  myself/' 

Pedgift  Junior  had  appnrently  heard  enougli  fur  his  purpose.  He 
drew  his  chair,  in  his  turn,  nearer  to  Allan.  He  was  evidently  anxioua 
and  embarrnssed^ — but  his  profe&iaioual  manner  began  to  show  itself  ag:nn 
from  sheer  furce  of  habit. 

**  I've  done  with  my  questions,  sir,'*  he  said  ;  "  and  I  have  eometbing 
to  say  noWf  on  my  eidc.  In  my  father^s  absenoci  perhaps  you  may  be 
kindly  dis^poseil  to  consider  me  as  your  legal  adviser.  If  you  will  take  my 
advice,  you  will  not  stir  another  step  in  this  inquiry." 

'^  What  do  you  mean  ? ''  interposed  iUlan. 

*^  It  is  |uat  possible,  Mr.  Armadale,  that  the  cabman,  positive  as  he  ia, 
may  have  been  mistaken,  I  strongly  recommend  you  to  lake  it  for 
grunted  that  he  i*  niialaken — ^^and  to  drop  it  there." 

The  caution  was  kindly  intended;  but  it  camo  too  late.  Allan  did 
what  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  in  liis  position  would  have  done^- 
he  dechned  to  take  his  Jawyer'a  advice. 

"  Very  weU,  sir/'  said  Pedgifl  Junior  ;  "  if  you  wiO  have  it,  you  must 
have  it." 

lie  leaned  forward  close  to  Allan's  ear,  and  whispered  what  be  had 
heard  of  the  hous.e  in  PimlicOj  and  of  the  people  who  occupied  it. 

**  Don't  blame  me,  Mr.  Armadale/'  ho  added,  when  the  irrevocable 
words  had  been  spoken.     **  I  tried  to  spare  you." 

Allan  BufFered  the  shock,  as  all  great  shocks  are  suffered,  in  silence. 
His  tirat  impulse  woidd  have  driven  him  headlong  for  refuge  to  that  very 
view  of  the  cabnian^s  assertion  which  had  just  been  recommended  !o  him 
but  for  one  damning  circumstance  which  placed  itself  inexorably  in  his 
way.  Miss  Gvvilt's  marked  reluctance  to  approach  the  story  of  her  past 
life,  rose  irreprcssibly  on  his  memory,  in  indirect  but  horrible  confirma- 
tion of  tlic  evidence  which  connected  Mim  G wilt's  reference  with  the 
house  in  Pimlico.  One  conclusionj  and  one  only — the  conclusion  which 
any  man  must  have  drawn,  hearing  wliat  he  had  jnst  hetird,  and  know- 
ing no  more  than  he  knew — forced  itself  into  his  mind*  A  miserable, 
fallen  woman,  who  had  abandoned  herself  in  her  extremity  to  the  help 
of  wretches  Bkilled  in  criminal  concealment^ — who  had  stolen  her  way 
back  to  decent  society  and  a  reputable  employment,  by  means  of  a  false 
character — and  whose  position  now  imposed  on  her  the  dreadful  necessity 
of  peipctual  secrecy  aud  perpetuid  dLceit  in  relation  to   her  pat^t  Jiib-* 
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Lcli  was  the  aspect  in  which  the  beautiful  governess  at  Thorpe- Ambrose 
>w  stood  revealed  to  Allan  a  eyes  ! 

Falsfly  revealedj  or  truly  rerealtid  ?     Had  she  stolen  her  way  back  to 

mt  society,  and  a  reputable  employment,  by  means  of  a  lalse  character  ? 
le  had.  Did  her  position  impose  en  her  the  dreadful  necessity  of  per- 
petual secrecy  and  perpetual  deceit,  in  relation  to  her  past  life  7  Ifc  did. 
Waa  she  aomc  auch  pitiable  victim  to  the  treachery  of  a  man  unknown  ajs 
Allan  had  supposed  ?  She  was  no  such  pitiahle  victim.  The  concluaion 
which  Alhin  had  drawn — the  conclusion  literally  forced  into  Km  mind  by 
^le  facts  before  him — was,  nevertheless,  the  conclusion  of  all  others  that 
ras  farthest  even  from  touchmg  on  the  truth.  The  trao  story  of  Miss 
rwilt*8  connection  with  the  house  in  Pimlico  and  the  people  who  inhabited 

-a  house  rightly  described  as  filled  with  wicked  secrets,  and  people 
rightly  represented  as  perpetually  in  danger  of  feeling  the  grasp  of  the 
Jaw — waa  a  story  which  coming  events  were  yet  to  disclose:  a  story 
infinitely  less  revolting,  and  yet  infinitely  more  terrible^  than  Allan  or 
Allan's  companion  had  either  of  them  supposed. 

**  I  tried  to  spare  you,  Mr.  Armadale,"  repeated  Pedgift.  "I  was 
anxious,  il"  I  could  possibly  avoid  it,  not  to  distresH  you^"^ 

Alhin  looked  up^  and  made  an  effort  to  control  himself.  "  You  have 
distressed  mo  dreadfully,"  he  said.  '*  You  have  quite  crushed  me  down. 
But  it  is  not  your  iliult.  I  ought  to  ftel  you  have  done  me  a  service — - 
and  what  I  ought  to  do  I  will  do,  when  I  am  my  own  man  again.  There 
is  one  tiling,"  Allan  added,  after  a  moment's  painful  consideration,  "  which 
ought  to  be  undfrstood  between  us  at  once.  The  advice  you  offered  me 
just  now  was  very  kindly  meant,  and  it  waa  the  best  advice  that  could  be 
given.  I  will  take  it  gratefully.  We  will  never  talk  of  this  again,  if  you 
please ;  and  I  beg  and  entreat  you  will  never  «|>eak  about  it  to  any  other 
person.     Will  you  promise  mo  that  7  " 

Pedgifl  gave  the  promise  with  very  evident  sincerity,  but  without  his 
professional  confidence  of  manner.     The  distress  in  Allan's  face  Be«med  to 

Kunt  Inm.  After  a  niomt^iit  of  very  uncharacteristio  hesitation,  lie  con« 
lerately  (|uitted  the  room. 
Left  by  himself,  Alhn  rang  for  writing  nmterials,  and  took  out  of  his 
ckct-book  the  fatal  letter  of  intrnduction  to  "  Mrs.  Mandeville/*  which 
he  had  received  from  the  major*a  wife, 
^^  A  man  accustomed  to  eonaider  consequences  and  to  prepare  hniiself  for 
Hnction  by  previous  tliought  would,  in  Allan's  present  circumstanccSt  hiivo 
felt  some  difficulty  as  to  the  course  which  it  might  now  be  least  embarrass- 
ing and  least  dangerons  to  pursue.  Accustomed  to  let  his  impulses  direct 
him  on  all  other  occasions,  Allan  acted  on  impulse  in  the  serious  emer- 
gency that  now  confronted  him.  Though  his  attachment  to  Miss  Gwilt 
was  nothing  like  the  deeply- rooted  feeling  which  he  had  himself  honestly 
believed  it  to  ho,  she  had  taken  no  common  place  in  his  admiration,  and 
fthe  filled  him  with  no  ci^nnnon  grief  when  he  thought  of  her  now.  His 
oae  dominant  de^ire^  at  that  critical  moment    in  his  life,  wiis  a  man^s 
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merciful  desire  to  protect  from  exposure  and  ruin  tl»c  unlmppy  woman 
wlio  had  JoBt  her  placn  in  his  estimsition,  without  losing  her  claim  to  ihe 
forbearance  that  could  spare  and  to  the  compassion  that  could  shield  her, 
**  I  can't  go  hack  to  Thorpe-Ambrose ;  I  can't  trust  myself  to  speak  to  her, 
or  to  see  her  again.  But  I  can  keep  her  miserable  secret — ^and  I  will  1  " 
With  that  thought  in  hh  heart,  Allan  Bet  himself  to  perform  the  first  and 
foremost  duty  which  now  claimed  him — the  duty  of  communicating  with 
Mrs.  Mihoy.  If  he  had  posaeased  a  higher  mental  capacity  and  a  clearer 
mental  view,  he  might  have  found  the  letter  no  ensy  one  to  write.  As  it 
was,  he  calculated  uo  cousequenccji,  and  felt  no  dlHiculty.  H'm  instmct 
warned  him  to  withdraw  at  once  from  the  position  in  which  he  now  stood 
tovirards  the  major's  wife,  and  he  wrote  what  ki:i  instinct  counselled  him  to 
^rrite  tmder  those  circumstances,  as  rapidly  as  the  pen  cotjid  travel  over 
the  paper  :— 

**  Daiin's  Hotel,  Covent  Gurden,  Tnesdny. 
*'  Dear  Mai>a>i, — Pmy  excuse  tny  not  returning  to  Thorpe- Ambrose  to-day, 
as  I  Bnid  I  would.  Unforeseen  circumstances  oblige  me  to  atop  in  London. 
I  iim  Borry  to  sny  I  have  not  euccccded  in  seeing  Mi's.  ^landeville,  fur 
which  reason  I  cannot  perform  your  errand;  and  I  beg,  therefore,  with 
many  apologies,  to  return  the  k'tter  of  introduction.  I  hope  yoa  will 
allow  me  to  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  kindness,  and  that  I  will  not  venture  to  trespass  on  it  any  furthea*. 
"  I  remain,  dear  madam,  youra  truly, 

"  Allan  AnaiADALE." 

In  those  nrtleaa  words,  still  entirely  unsuspicious  of  the  character  of 
the  woman  he  had  to  deal  witli,  Allan  put  the  weapon  she  wanted  into 
Mi-8.  Mib'oy's  hands. 

The  Ipttcr  and  Its  enclosure  once  Bcaled  up,  and  addressed,  he  was 
free  to  think  of  himself  and  his  future.  As  he  Kit  idly  drawing  lines  with 
his  pen  on  the  blotting-pai^er,  the  tears  came  into  his  cyea  for  the  first 
time — tears  in  which  the  woman  who  had  deceived  him  had  no  share. 
His  heart  had  gone  back  to  hia  dead  mother.  *'  If  she  had  been  alive," 
he  thought,  "  I  might  have  trusted  Af  r,  and  ahe  would  have  comforted  me.'* 
It  was  useless  to  dwell  on  it — Ijo  daahcd  away  the  tears,  and  turned  his 
thoughts  with  the  heart-sick  i-e^ignation  that  we  all  know,  to  living  and 
present  things, 

lie  wrote  a  line  to  Mr.  Bash  wood,  briefly  informing  the  deputy-steward 
that  his  absence  from  Thorpe-Ambrose  was  likely  to  be  prolonged  for 
Bomo  little  time,  and  that  any  fmthei-  intitructiona  which  might  be  necessary, 
under  thoae  circumstances,  would  reach  him  through  Mr.  Pedgifl  the  elder. 
Thia  done,  and  the  letters  sent  to  the  post,  his  thoughts  were  forced  back 
once  moro  on  himselt'.  Again  the  blank  future  waited  before  him  to  be 
iilled  lip;  and  again  hia  heart  idirank  from  it  to  the  refuge  of  the  paaL 

Thia  time,  other  images  than  the  iijangc  of  his  mother  filled  hia  miud* 
The  one  all-abEorbing  interest  of  hia  earUer  days  stiiTcd  living  and  eager 
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Lim  ngam.     He  thouglit  of  Uie  sea;  he  iKouglit  of  liis  yaclit  lying  idle 

iLe  fishing  harbour  at  his  Weat-coiintry  home.     The  old  longing  got 

iion  of  hiui  to  hear  the  wash  of  the  wui'ea ;  to  see  the  filiing  of  the 

lis;  to  feel  the  veesel  tli:it  his  own  hancla  had  helped  to  build,  bounding 

ider  him  once  more.     He  rose  in  hi*  impetuous  "^vay,  to  call  for  the 

i€-table,  and  to  start  for  Somersetsliire  by  the  first  train — when  the 

;ad  of  the  qucations  which   Mr,  Brock   might  ask,  the  sunpicion   of 

le  change  which  Mr.  Brock  might  see  in  him^  drew  him  back  to  his 

lair.     **ril  wTite/'  he  thought,  '*  to  have  the  yacht  rigged  and  refitted^ 

id  ril  wait  to  go  to  Somersetshire  myself  till  Midwinter  can  go  with  nic/* 

Fe  BJghed  as  his  memory  reverted  to  hia  absent  friend.     Never  had  lie 

It  the  void  made  in  his  life  by  Midwinter's  departure  so  painfully  aa  he 

ilt  it  now,  in  the  dre^irieat  of  all  social  solitudes— the  solitude  of  a  stranger 

London,  left  hy  himself  at  an  hotuL 

Before  long,  Pedgift  Junior  looked  in,  -with  an  apology  for  his  intrusion. 

dian  felt  too  lonely  and  too  friendless  not  to  welcome  his  companion's  re- 

ippearance  gratefully.     ^Tm  not  going  back   to  Thorpe- A  nib  rose/'  he 

lid  ;   *'  I'm  going  to  stay  a  little  while  in  London.     I  hope  you  will  be 

lie  to  fit:iy  with  me  ?  "     To  do  him  justice,  Pedgift  was  touched,  by  the 

^litary  position  in  which  the  owner  of  the  great  Thorpe- Ambrose  estate 

now  appeared  before  him.     He  had  never,  in  his  relations  with  Allan,  so 

entirely  forgotten  his  business-interests  as  lie  forgot  them  now. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  sir,  to  stop  here— London's  the  place  to  divert 
your  mind,"  Btiid  Pedgift  cheerfully.  "All  buainess  is  more  or  It'ss 
elastic  in  its  nature,  Mr.  Armadale;  Til  spin  m^  business  out,  and  keep 
you  company  with  tlie  greatest  pleasure.  We  are  both  of  us  on  the 
[ht  side  of  thirty,  sir — lei's  enjoy  ourselves.  What  do  you  say  to 
ling  early,  and  going  to  the  play,  and  trying  the  Great  Exhibition 
Hyde  Park  to-morrow  morning,  after  breakihst  7  If  we  only  live 
fighting-cocks,  and  go  in  perpetually  for  public  amusements,  w^e 
arrive  in  no  time  at  the  mens  sana  in  cofjwre  sano  of  the  ancients, 
m't  be  alarmed  at  the  quotation,  sir.  I  dabble  a  little  in  Latin  after 
business  hours,  and  enlarge  my  sympathies  by  occasional  perusal  of  the 
Pagim  writers,  assisted  by  a  crib.  AVilliam,  dinner  at  five;  and,  as  it's 
particularly  imporlant  to-day,  I'll  see  the  cook  myself." 

The  evening  pa^jsed — the  next  day  passed — Thursday  morning  came, 
and  brought  with  it  a  Icttor  for  Allan.  The  direction  was  in  Mrs.  Milroy*a 
handwriting;  and  the  form  of  address  adopted  in  the  letter  warned  Allan 
the  moment  he  opened  it  that  something  had  gone  wrong. 

t«  Privfttc.*']  **  The  Cottage,  Thorpe-Ambrose,  Wednesday. 

"  Sift^ — I  have  just  received  your  mysterious  letter.  It  has  more  tliau 
surprised,  it  has  rwilly  alarmed  me.  After  having  made  the  frlL'ndliest 
advances  to  you  on  my  side,  I  find  myself  suddenly  shut  out  from  jour 
confidence  in  the  most  unintelligihle,  and,  I  must  add,  the  mo«il  discourteous 
fiiaoner.     It  is  quite  impoa^^ible  tliat  I  can  allow  the  matter  to  rest  ^ivhere 
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you  have  \vi\  it.  The  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  from  your  letter 
that  my  confidence  must  have  been  abused  in  some  way^  and  tlint  y 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  you  are  willing  to  tell  me.  Speaking  in  the 
interest  of  my  daughter's  weliare,  I  request  that  you  will  inform  roe  what 
the  circumstances  are  which  have  prcvt^ntcd  your  seeing  Mrs.  ^Rraudcville, 
and  which  have  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  asBi8tance  tliat  yoa  uncoa** 
ditionaliy  promised  me  in  your  letter  of  Monday  last. 

*'In  my  state  of  health,  I  cannot  involve  my  a  elf  in  a  lengthened 
COiTCSiKm deuce.  I  must  endeavour  to  anticipate  any  objections  you  may 
make,  and  I  mi^st  Bay  all  that  I  have  to  say  in  my  present  letter.  In  the 
event  (which  I  am  most  unwilling  to  consider  possible)  of  your  declinlag 
to  accede  to  the  request  that  I  have  just  addressed  to  you,  I  beg  to  sajf 
that  I  shall  conaider  it  my  duty  to  my  daughter  to  have  this  very  un- 
pleaf»ant  matter  cleared  up.  If  I  don't  hear  from  yoii  to  my  full  satisfaction 
by  return  of  post,  1  flhail  be  obliged  to  tell  niy  husband  that  circuuistancea 
liavo  happened  which  justify  us  in  immediately  testing  the  respectability 
Miss  Gwilt'a  reference.  And  when  lie  asks  me  for  my  autbontyi  I 
refer  him  to  you. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Anne  Mitnor 
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In  those  terms  the  major's  wife  threw  off  the  mask,  and  left  her  viclim 
to  survey  at  his  leisure  the  trap  in  which  she  had  caught  him.  Allan's 
belief  in  Mrs.  Milroy's  good  faith  had  been  so  implicitly  sincere,  that  her 
letter  simply  bewildered  him.  He  Baw  vaguely  that  he  had  been  deceived 
in  some  way,  and  that  Mrs.  Milroy'a  neighbourly  interest  in  liim  was  not 
what  it  had  looked  on  the  surface  ;  and  he  saw  no  more.  The  threat  of 
appcjiling  to  the  major- — on  which,  with  a  woman's  ignorance  of  ilie  naturfsi 
of  men,  Mrs.  Milrny  had  relied  for  producing  its  effect — ^was  the  only  part 
of  the  letter  to  which  Allan  re\*erted  %nth  any  aalisfaction :  it  relieved 
instead  of  alarming  him.  "  If  there  15  to  be  a  qiiarrel,"  he  thought,  "it 
will  be  a  comfort,  ut  any  rate,  to  have  it  out  with  a  man." 

Firm  in  his  resolution  to  sJiicId  tlie  unhappy  woman  whose  secret  he 
wrongly  believed  himself  to  have  surprised,  Allan  sat  dowTi  to  write  his 
apologies  to  the  major's  wife.  After  setting  up  three  polite  declarations, 
in  close  marching  order,  he  retired  from  the  field.  "  He  was  extremely 
sorry  to  have  offended  Airs.  Milroy.  He  was  innocent  of  all  intention  to 
oifeod  Mrs.  Milroy.  And  he  begged  to  remain  Mrs.  Milroy's  truly." 
Never  had  Allan's  habitual  brevity  as  a  lctter*\mter  done  him  better 
s^ervice  tlian  it  did  him  now.  With  a  little  more  Bkilfolness  iu  the  use  of 
liis  pen,  he  might  have  given  his  enemy  even  a  stronger  hold  on  him  tlian 
the  hold  she  had  got  already. 

The  interval-day  passed,  and  with  the  next  raoming's  post  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy's  threat  came  realised  in  the  shape  of  a  lelttr  from  her  hufiband.  The 
major  wrote  less  formally  than  his  wife  had  wtiUgHj  but  his  questioos 
were  mercilessly  to  the  point. 
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^  •*  The  Cottage,  Thori>e- Ambrose, 

^H        [" Private"]  **  Fridaj,  July  1  Ith,  I S5 1 . 

^■^  Bear  Sir, — ^When  you  did  me  the  favour  of  calling  here  a  few  days 
^Hpnce^  you  asked  a  question  relating  to  my  governess,  Miss  Gwilt,  which  I 
^nlihought  rather  a  strange  one  at  the  time,  and  which  caused,  as  you  may 
^^mmember,  a  momentary  embarraasmcnt  between  us, 

^v        *'  This  morning,  the  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt  has  beon  brought  to  my 

notice  a^ain  in  a  manner  which  has  caused  me  the  utmost  astonishment. 

In  plain  words,  Mra.  Milroy  has  informed  me  that  Miss  Gwilt  has  exp<:»sed 

herself  to  the  suspicion  of  having  deceived  us  by  a  false  reference.     On 

my  expressing  the  surprise  "which  such  nn  extraordinary  statement  caused 

^^mcj  and  requesting  that  it  might  be  instantly  substantiated,  I  'vvas  Btill 

^■fttrther  astonished  by  being  told  to  apply  for  all  particulars  to  no  less  a 

^^berson  than  Mr.  Armadale.     I  have  vainly  requested  «ome  further  expla- 

^^■uition  from  Mrs.  Milroy ;    she  peraists  in  maintaining  silence,   ainl  in 

^^Beferring  me  to  yoursel£ 

^V  "  Under  these  extraordinary  circurostancea  I  am  compelled,  in  justice 
to  all  parties,  to  ask  you  certain  questions,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  put 
ta  plamly  as  possible,  and  which  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  (from  my 
previous  experience  of  you)  that  you  will  answer  franlcly  on  your  side, 

"  I  b^  to  inquire  in  tlie  first  place,  whether  you  admit  or  deny 
Mrs.  Milroy 's  assertion  that  you  have  made  yourself  acquainted  with  par- 
ticulars relating  either  to  Misa  Gwilt  or  to  Miss  Gwilt's  reference,  of  wliich 
am  entirely  ignorant  ?     In  the  second  place,  if  you  admit  the  truth  of 
[rs.  Milroy's  statement,  I  request  to  know  how  you  became  acquainted 
rilh  those  particulars?     Thirdly,  and  lastly,  1  beg  to  ask  you  what  the 
Iculars  are  7 

"  If  any  special  justification  for  putting  these  questions  he  needed — 
rhtch,  purely  as  a  matter  of  cnurteey  towai'da  yourself,  I  am  willing  to 
Imit — I  beg  to  remind  you  tliat  the  most  precious  charge  in  my  house, 
the  charge  of  ray  daughter,  is  confided  to  Miss  Gwilt  ]  and  that  Mrs,  Milroy's 
^^tatement  places  you,  to  nil  appeai^nce,  in  the  position  of  being  compe^ 
^|knt  to  tell  me  vfhether  that  charge  ia  properly  bestowed  or  not. 
^^  "  I  have  only  to  add  that,  as  nothing  has  tlms  far  occurred  to  jiistify 
^^me  in  entertaining  the  slightest  suspicion  citlier  of  my  governess  or  her 
^^■eference,  I  shall  wait  before  I  make  any  appeal  to  Miss  Gwilt  until  I 
^^5s»ve  received  your  answer — ivhich  I  shall  expect  by  return  of  post. 

**  Believe  rae,  dear  Bir,  faithfully  yours, 
^^  "David  Milkoy." 

Thi«  transparently  straightforward  letter  at  once  diaaapated  the  confu- 
sion w^hich  had  thus  far  existed  in  Allan's  mind :  he  saw  tlic  enare  in  which 
he  had  been  caught,  as  he  had  not  seen  it  yet.  Mrs.  I^Iilroy  lind  ch-arly 
placed  him  between  two  alternatives — the  alternative  of  putting  himself  in 
the  wrong,  by  declining  to  answer  her  husband's  questions ;  or  the  alter- 
native of  meanly  eheltering  his  responsibility  behind  the  responsibility  of 
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n  womnn,  by  nctaTowOg-ing  to  tlic  majoi's  own  face  that  the  mnjor's  vrlfe 
had  deceived  hhii.  In  this  diiJieulty  Allan  acted,  as  iisiml,  without 
hesitation.  His  pledge  to  Mrs.  Mihoy  to  consider  their  correspondence 
private  still  hound  him,  disgracefully  ns  she  had  ahused  it.  And  his 
reBohition  waa  as  immovable  as  ever  to  let  no  earthly  consideration  tempt 
him  into  betraying  Miss  Gwilt.  *'  I  may  hare  l>ehaved  like  a  fool,"  he 
thought,  **  but  I  won't  break  my  word ;  and  I  won't  be  the  ntcans  of 
turning  that  miserable  woman  adriil  in  the  world  again/* 

He  wrote  to  the  major  as  artlessly  and  briefly  as  he  had  written  to 
the  major's  wife.  He  declared  his  unwillingness  to  cause  a  friend  and 
neighbour  nny  disappointment,  if  he  could  possibly  help  it.  On  this 
occasion  he  had  no  other  choice.  The  questions  the  major  asked  Lim 
were  questions  which  he  could  not  consent  to  ansiver.  He  was  not  very 
clevt-r  at  explaining  himself,  and  he  hoped  he  might  be  excused  for  putting 
it  in  that  way,  and  saying  no  more, 

Monday's  post  brought  with  it  Major  Milroy*8  rejoinder,  and  closed 
the  correspondence. 

**  The  Ctittnge,  Thorpe-Ambrose,  Sundnj. 
"  Sin,^ — ^Your  refiisal  to  answer  my  questions,  unaccompanied  as  it  is 
by  even  the  almdow  of  an  exciido  for  such  a  proceeding,  can  be  interpreted 
but  in  one  way.  Besides  being  an  implied  acknowledgment  of  the 
correctness  of  Mrs.  Milroy's  statement,  it  is  also  an  implied  reflection  on 
my  governess's  character.  As  an  act  of  justice  towards  a  lady  who  lives 
under  the  protection  of  my  roof,  and  who  has  given  me  no  reason  what- 
ever to  distrust  her,  I  sliall  now  ehow  our  correspondence  to  ]^Ijss  Gwih : 
and  I  shall  repeat  to  her  the  conversation  which  I  had  with  Mrs.  Milroy 
on  this  subject,  in  Mrs,  Milroy's  presence. 

"  One  word  more  respecting  the  future  relations  between  tis,  and  I 
have  done*  My  ideas  on  certain  subjects  are,  I  daresay,  the  ideas  of  an 
old-frtRhioned  man.  In  my  time,  we  had  a  code  of  honour  by  which  vc 
regulated  our  actions.  According  to  tliat  code,  if  a  man  made  private 
inquiries  into  a  lady's  aftairs,  withoiit  being  either  her  hui*band,  her 
father,  or  her  brother,  lie  subjected  himself  to  the  responsibility  of 
jueJifying  his  conduct  in  the  estimation  of  otiicrs;  and  if  he  evaded  that 
responsibility,  he  abdicated  the  position  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  antiquated  way  of  thinking  exists  no  longer;  but  it  is 
too  late  for  me,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  adopt  more  modern  views.  I  am 
scrupulously  anxious,  seeing  that  we  live  in  a  country  and  a  time  in  which 
the  only  court  of  honour  is  a  police-court,  to  express  myself  with  tlie 
utmost  moderation  of  knguage  upon  this  the  last  occasion  that  I  ehall 
have  to  communicate  with  you.  Allow  me,  therefore,  merely  to  retnmrk, 
that  our  ideas  of  the  conduct  which  is  becoming  in  a  gentleman,  differ 
seriously  ;  and  permit  me  on  this  account  to  request  that  you  will  consider 
yourself  for  the  future  as  a  stranger  to  my  family  and  to  myself. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

**  David  Mtuiov/' 
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Monday  inornmg  on  ivhich  Lis  clieot  received  the  major's  letter, 
was  tue  blackest  Monday  that  luid  yet  been  marked  in  Pedgiit's  calendar. 
When  Allan'a  first  angry  senae  of  the  tone  of  contempt  in  which  bis 
lend  and  neighbour  pronounced  sentence  on  him  had  subsided,  it 
him  Bunk  in  a  state  of  depression  from  which  no  efforts  made  by  liis 
travelling  companion  could  rouse  him  for  the  reat  of  the  d^y\  Keverting 
turally,  now  tliat  his  sentence  of  banishment  hud  been  pronounced,  to 
early  intercourse  -with  the  cottage,  his  memory  went  bnck  to  Neelie, 
more  regretfully  and  more  penitently  than  it  had  gone  back  to  her  yet. 
If  she  had  shut  the  door  on  me,  instead  of  her  fatherj"  was  the  bitter 
reflection  with  which  Allan  now  reviewed  the  past,  "  I  shouldn't  have  had 
a  word  to  say  against  it  ;  I  should  have  felt  it  served  me  right." 

The  next  day  brought  another  letter — a  welcome  letter  this  tiraei  from 
Mr.  Brock.  Allan  had  written  to  Somersetaliire  on  the  subject  of  re- 
fitting the  yacht  some  days  since.  The  letter  had  found  the  rector  engaged, 
be  innocently  suppoeedj  in  protecting  his  old  pupil  against  the  woman 
bora  he  had  watched  in  London,  and  whom  he  now  believed  to  have 
Uowed  him  back  to  his  own  home.  Acting  under  the  directions  sent 
ber^  Mrs.  Oldersliaw's  housemaid  had  completed  the  mystification 
Mr,  Brock,  She  had  tranquillized  all  further  anxiety  on  the  rector's 
by  giving  him  a  writlen  undertaking  (in  the  character  of  Miss 
wUt),  engaging  never  to  approach  Mr.  Armadale,  either  personally  or 
Jelt»ir  1  Firmly  persuaded  that  he  had  won  the  victory  at  last,  poor 
.  Brock  answered  Allan's  note  in  the  highest  spirits,  expressing  some 
fiatond  surprise  at  his  leaving  Thorpe- Ambrose,  but  readily  promising 
that  the  yacht  ehoidd  be  refitted,  and  offering  the  hospitality  of  the  rectory 
in  the  heartiest  manner. 

This  letter  did  wonders  in  raising  Allan's  spirits.     It  gave  him  a  new 

terest  to  look  to,  entirely  disassociated  from  his  past  life  in  Norfolk,     Ihi 

an  to  count  the  days  iliat  were  still  to  pass  before  the  return   of  hi» 

t  friend.     It  was  tlx-n  Tuesday.     If  Midwinter  came  hack  from  his 

alking-trip.  as   he   had  engaged  to  come  back,  in  a  fortnight,  Saturday 

ouJd  find  hijB  at  Thorpe-Ambrose.      A  note  sent  to  meet  the   traveller 

gbt  bring  bim  to  London  the  same  night ;  and,  if  all  went  well,  before 

other  week  was  over,  they  might  be  afloat  together  in  the  yacht. 

The  nejct  day  passed,  to  AJlan's  relief,  without  bringing  any  letter??. 

The  ^irits  of  Pedgift  rose  synipathclically  with  the  spirits  of  his  client. 

Towards  dinner*time  he  reverted  to  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  of  the 

ancients,  and  issued  his  orders  to  the  head-waiter  more  royally  than  ever. 

Thursday  came,  and  brought  the  fatal  postman  with  more  news  from 
Norfolk,  A  letter-writer  now  stepped  on  the  scene  who  had  not  appeared 
there  yet  ;  and  the  total  overthrow  of  all  AUan'a  plans  for  a  visit  to 
SomcrBetshire  ^vas  accomplished  on  the  spot, 

Pedgift  Junior  happened  that  morning  to  be  first  at  the  break  fast*  table. 
When  Allan  came  in,  he  relnpsed  into  his  professional  manner,  and  offered 
a  letter  to  his  patron  with  a  bow  performed  in  dreary  silence, 
VOL.  XII.— KO.  09.  n 
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"  For  me  ?  **  mqmred  AIIaq,  shriokiog  iiutiactxvdjr  from  jl  n^w 
oorrespoDdent. 

^  For  you,  or — ^om  mj  &lber/*  replitxl Pedgiit,  ^enclosed  in  one  to 
mjaelf.  Perhaps  yoo.  will  allow  me  to  suggest,  by  wajr  of  preparing 
jou  for — for  somethiDg  a  little  unpleasant, — that  we  shall  want  a 
particiilarlj'  good  dinner  to-day; — and  (if  they^re  not  performiog  any 
modem  German  mmic  to-night,)  I  think  we  should  do  well  to  Eniab  the 
evening  melodiously  at  the  Opera." 

"  Something  wrong  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  ?  '*  asked  Allan. 

'*  Yes,  Mr.  Armadale  j  somethiag  wrong  at  Thorpe- Ambrose," 

Allan  sat  down  resignedly,  and  opened  the  letter. 
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"  High  StTDetf  Tharpe-AmlBow, 
["  Private  and  confidentinL"]  **  17ih  Jtilv.  1851. 

"  Deab  Sik, — I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  my  sense  of  duty  to  your  interests, 
to  leave  you  any  longer  in  ignorance  of  reports  current  in  this  town  and. 
its  neighbourhood,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  are  reports  affecting  yourselC 

"  The  first  intimation  of  anything  unpleasant  reached  me  on  Monday 
last.  It  was  widely  rumoured  in  the  town  that  something  bad  gone  Trrong 
at  Major  Milroy's  with  the  new  governess,  and  that  Mr.  Armadale  was 
mixed  up  in  it.  I  paid  no  heed  to  this,  believing  it  to  be  one  of  t^ 
many  trumpery  pieces  of  scandal  perpetually  set  going  here  ;  and  m 
necesaary  as  the  air  they  breathe,  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  dia 
highly  respectable  place. 

**  Tuesday,  however,  put  the  matter  in  a  new  light.  The  moil 
interesting  particulars  were  circulated  on  the  highest  authority.  On 
"Wednesday,  the  gentry  in  tlie  neighbourhood  took  the  matter  up,  and 
universally  eanctioned  the  view  adopted  by  the  town-  To-day,  tlie  pubUc 
feeling  has  reached  its  climax,  and  I  £nd  myself  under  the  ueoessity  of 
making  you  acquainted  with  wliat  has  happened. 

"  To  begin  at  the  beginning.  It  is  asserted  that  a  correspondence 
took  place  last  week  between  Major  Milroy  and  yourself;  in  which  you 
cast  a  very  serious  suspicion  on  Miss  Gwilt'a  respectability,  without 
defining  your  accusation,  and  without  (oa  being  applied  to)  producing  your 
proofs.  Upon  this,  the  m^^or  appears  to  have  f^dt  it  his  duty  (while 
assuring  his  govemeas  of  his  own  firm  belief  in  her  respectability)  to  ialbrm 
her  of  what  had  happened,  in  order  that  she  might  have  no  future  reaaoti 
to  complain  of  his  having  had  any  concealments  from  her  in  a  matter 
affecting  her  character.  Very  magnanimous  on  the  major's  part;  but 
you  will  see  directly  that  Miss  Gwilt  was  more  magnanimous  still.  Aficr 
expressing  her  thanks  in  a  most  becoming  manner,  she  requested  per- 
mission  to  withdraw  herself  fi'om  Major  Milroy's  service. 

"  Various  reports  are  in  circulation  as  to  the  governesses  reason  for 
taking  this  ^ep. 

'*  The  authorized  version  (as  sanctioned  by  the  resident  gentry) 
represents    Miss  Gwilt  to  have  Eaid  that  she  could  not  condescend — in 
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jusdoe  to  Herself,  and  in  justice  to  her  highly  respectable  reference — to 
deftsnd  her  rcputataon  against  undefined  imputations  cast  on  it  b/  a  com- 
parative stranger.  At  the  bjidic  time  it  was  irapcHBible  for  her  to  piirsuu 
such  a  course  of  conduct  as  this,  unless  she  possessed  a  freedom  of  action 
which  was  quite  incompatible  with  her  continuing  to  occupy  the  dependent 
position  of  a  govemesa.  For  that  reason  she  felt  it  incumbent  on  her  to 
leave  her  ait  tuition.  But  while  doing  this^  she  was  equally  determined 
not  to  lead  to  any  mifl-interpretation  of  her  motives,  by  leaving  the 
neighbourhood.  No  matter  at  what  inconvenience  to  herself,  she  would 
remain  long  enough  at  Thorpe -Ambrose  to  await  any  more  definitely- 
expre«8ed  imputations  that  might  be  made  on  her  character,  and  to  repel 
them  publicly  the  instant  they  assumed  a  ttingible  form. 

"  Such  ia  the  poaition  wliich  this  high-minded  lady  has  taken  up, 
with  an  excellent  effect  on  the  public  mind  in  tht'se  parta.  It  is  clearly 
lier  interest,  for  Bome  reason,  to  leave  her  situation,  wiihoiit  leaving  the 
neighbourhood.  On  Monday  last  she  established  herself  in  a  cheap 
lodging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Ajid  on  the  same  day,  she  probably 
wrote  to  her  reference,  for  yesterday  there  came  a  letter  from  that  lady 
to  Major  Milroy,  Cull  of  virtiioas  indignation,  and  courting  iJie  fullest 

I  inquiry.  The  letter  has  been  shown  publicly,  and  has  immensely 
Itrengthened  Miss  Gwilt^s  poaition.  She  is  now  considered  to  be  quite  a 
heroine.  The  Thorpe-Aritbrose  Mercury  has  got  a  leading  article  about 
ber,  comparing  her  to  Joan  of  Arc.  It  is  considered  probable  that  ulit; 
till  be  referred  to  in  the  sermon  next  Sunday.  We  reckon  live  strong- 
jiinded  single  ladies  in  this  neighbonrhood^and  all  five  have  called  on  her. 
A  tearimonial  was  suggested ;  but  it  has  been  given  up  at  Miss  Gwilt'a 
own  request,  and  a  general  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  get  her  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher  of  music.  Lastly,  1  have  had  the  honour  of  a  visit 
from  tlje  lady  herself,  in  ln.r  capacity  of  martyr,  to  tell  me,  in  the  sweetest 
niauticr,  that  she  docEu't  blame  Mr,  Armadale  ;  and  that  she  considers 
Iiim  to  be  an  innocent  instrument  in  the  lianda  of  other  and  more  design- 
ing people-  I  was  carefully  on  my  guard  with  her ;  for  I  don't  altogether 
believe  in  Miss  Gwilt,  and  I  have  my  lawyer's  suspicions  of  the  motive 
that  in  at  the  bottom  of  her  present  proceedings. 

**  I  have  written  thus  far,  my  dear  air,  with  httle  hesitation  or 
embarrassment.  But  tliere  is  unfortunately  a  strious  side  to  this  business 
aa  well  as  a  ridiculous  side ;  and  I  must  unwillingly  come  to  it  before  I 
dose  my  letter. 

*'  It  is,  I  think,  quite  impossible  that  you  can  permit  yourself  to  be 
■pokeD  of  as  you  are  spoken  of  now,  without  stirring  personally  in  the 
nkfttter.  Tou  have  unluckily  made  many  enemies  here,  and  foremost 
among  them  is  my  colleague,  Mr.  Darch.  Ho  has  been  showing  every- 
w  here  a  somewhat  raahly-eaqiressed  letter  you  wrote  to  him,  on  the  subject 
uf  leUing  the  cottage  to  Major  Sflilroy  instead  of  to  himself;  and  it  has 
he! {fed  to  exasperate  the  ft'eling  against  you.  It  is  roundly  stated  in  so 
many  words,  that  you  have  been  prying  into  Misa  G  wilt's  family  affairs, 
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with  tliG  most  dishonourable  motives ;  that  jou  have  tried,  for  a  profli- 
gate pm-ptjse  of  your  own,  to  damage  her  reputation,  and  to  deprive  her 
of  the  protection  of  Major  Milroy's  roof ;  and  ihat,  after  having  been 
aiikcd  to  substantiate  by  proof  the  suspicions  that  you  have  cast  on  tlie 
reputation  of  a  defencelesa  woman,  you  Jiave  maiot^iined  a  silence  wljioh 
condemns  you  in  the  eatimalion  of  all  honourable  men. 

"  I  hope  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  don't  attach  the 
smiiUest  {>article  of  credit  to  these  infamous  reports.  But  they  are  too 
widely  spread  and  too  widely  believed  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  I 
.strongly  urge  you  to  return  at  once  to  this  place,  and  to  take  the 
necessary  meiusures  for  defending  your  character,  in  concert  with  me,  as 
your  legal  adviser.  I  have  formed,  since  my  interview  with  Miss  Gwilt, 
a  veiy  strong  opinion  of  my  own  on  the  subject  of  that  lady,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  commit  to  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  hero^  that  I  shall 
have  a  means  to  propose  to  you  for  silencing  the  slanderous  tongues  of 
your  neighbours,  on  the  success  of  which  I  stake  my  professional  repu- 
tation, if  you  wilt  only  back  me  by  your  presence  and  authority. 

'*  It  may,  perhaps^  help  to  show  you  the  necessity  there  is  for  your 
return,  if  1  mention  one  other  assertion  respecting  yourself,  which  is  in 
everybody's  mouth.  Your  absence  is,  I  blush  to  tell  you,  attributed  to 
the  meanest  of  all  motives.  It  Ls  said  that  you  are  remaining  in  London 
because  you  are  afraid  to  show  your  face  at  Thorpe- Ambrose. 
"  Believe  nie,  dear  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

"A,  PEDGIFT  Sen^" 

Allan  was  of  an  age  to  feel  the  sting  contained  in  the  last  sentence  t( 
his  lawyer  3  letter.  lie  started  to  his  feet  in  a  paroxysm  of  indignation, 
which  revealed  his  character  to  Pedgift  Junior  in  an  entirely  new  light. 

"  Where's  the  time-table?"  cried  Allan.  "  I  must  go  back  to  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  by  the  next  train  \  If  it  doesn't  start  directly,  I'll  have  a 
special  engine.  I  must  and  wQl  go  back  instantly,  and  I  don*t  care  two 
straws  for  the  expense  I  " 

"  Suppose  we  telegraph  to  my  father,  sir?"  suggested  the  judicioQi 
Pedgift.  '*  It*s  the  quickest  way  of  expressing  your  feelings,  and  the 
cheapest.*' 

**  So  it  is,"  said  Allan.  "Thank  you  for  reminding  me  of  it.  Tele- 
graph to  them  !  TlU  your  father  to  give  every  man  in  Tliorpe- Ambrose 
the  lie  direct,  in  my  name.  Put  it  in  capital  letters,  Pedgift — put  it  itt 
capital  letters !  " 

Pedgift  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  If  he  was  acquainted  with  no 
other  variety  of  human  nature,  he  tlioroughly  knew  the  variety  thai 
exists  in  country  towns. 

*'  It  wdh't  have  the  least  effect  on  tliem,  Mr.  Armadale,"  he  remarked 
quietly.  "  They'll  ouly  go  on  lying  harder  than  ever.  If  you  want  to 
upset  the  whole  town,  one  line  will  do  it.  With  five  shillingsworth  of 
human  labour  and  electric  iluid,  sic  (I  dabble  a  little  in  science  after 
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produced  the  bombshell  on  a  slip  of  paper  as  he  spoke  :^**  A.  Pedgifl 
Junior,   to  A.  Pedgifl    Senior.^ — Spread   it  all  over  the  place  that  Mr, 
r  Armafjale  is  coming  down  by  the  next  train." 

I       *'More  words,"  suggested  Allan,  looking  over  his  shoulder.     "Make 
it  stronger." 

"  Leave  my  father  to  make  it  stronger,  sir,"  returned  the  judicious 
Pedgiil.  "  My  father  ia  on  the  spot — and  his  command  of  language  ia 
something  quite  extraordinaiy."  Ho  rang  the  hell,  and  despatched  the 
telegram. 

Now  that  something  had  been  done,  Allan  subaid»id  gradually  into  a 
state  of  composure.  He  looked  back  again  at  Mr.  Pedgitl's  letter,  and 
ilieti  hxmded  it  to  Mr.  Bedgiil*B  son. 

♦*  Can  you  gueas  your  father's  plan  for  setting  me  riglit  in  the  ncigh- 
bourliood  ?  "  he  asked. 

Pedgiil  tlie  younger  shook  hid  wi-se  head.  "  His  plan  appears  to  be 
^connected  in  some  way,  sir,  with  his  opinion  of  Miss  Gwilt.^' 

"I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  her?"  said  Allan. 

"  1  Bbuuldn^t  be  Hurpriacd,  Mr.  Armadale,"  returned  FeJgift  Junior, 
/*  if  bia  opinion  etaggei-a  you  a  little,  when  you  come  lo  hear  it.     My 
ither  haa  had  a  large  legal  experience  of  the  slmdy  side  of  the  sex — and 

iearnt  hiii  profession  at  the  Old  Bailey." 

Allan  made  no  further  inquiries.     He  seemed  to  shrink  from  pur- 

ig  the  sulgect,  after  having  started  it  Jiimself.     '* Let's  be  doing  some- 
ling  to  kill  the  time/'  he  said.     *'  Let'a  pack  up,  and  pay  the  bill" 

They  packed  up,  and  paid  the  bill.  The  hour  came,  and  tlic  train 
left  for  Norfolk  at  la»t. 

"While  the  travellers  were  on  their  way  back,  a  somewhat  longer  tele- 
graphic niessnge  than  All  an  a  waa  flashing  its  way  past  them  along  tlm 
wires,  in  the  reYer:ie  direction — from  Thorpe- Ambrose  to  London.  The 
message  was  in  cypher,  and  the  signs  being  interpreted,  it  ran  thus  :■ — 

"From  Lydia  Gwilt  to  Maria  Oldershaw — Good  news  !  lie  is  coming 
liack.  I  niean  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  Everything  looka  well. 
Now  I  have  left  the  cottage,  I  have  no  women's  prying  eyes  to  dread,  and 
1  can  come  and  go  as  1  please.  Mr.  Midwinter  is  luckily  out  of  the  way.  1 
don't  despair  of  becoming  Mrs.  Armadale  yet.  Whatever  happens,  depend 
on  my  keeping  away  from  London,  until  I  am  certain  of  not  tiddug  any 
Apics  after  me  to  your  place.  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  leave  Tliorpe-AmUro«2. 
1  mean  to  be  even  with  Miss  Jlilroy  first." 


Shortly  after  that  message  w.is  received  in  London,  Allan  was  back 
again  in  his  own  house.  It  was  evening — Pedgift  Junior  had  just  kit 
him— and  Pedgifk  Senior  was  expected  to  call  on  businesii  in  half  Jui 
bour^js  time. 


Sirrtst 


capncioiu 


beauty, 


Id.  Bat  towardi  the  middle  of  Julr^  or  the  begmning  of 
STf  to  to  speak,  begins  to  know  its  own  mind  ;  and  thee 
£»  a  fine  one,  yon  come  at  last  to  taste  its  full  warmth  and  beantr 
without  anj  feeling  of  insecurity.  The  last  waggon-loads  of  haj  will  just 
be  winding  homeward  through  the  lanes,  under  the  shadow  of  the  stately 
elms,  and  the  first  shade  of  yellow  will  be  colouring  the  sur&oe  of  the 
wheat-Belds,  as  wc  look  down  upon  some  central  English  landscape  on  tfa« 
fiiteful  day  of  St.  Sw ithin.  The  corn-harvest,  however,  is  always  associated 
with  autumn,  alrhough  the  autumn  quarter  rarely  begins  until  all  the 
corn,  south  at  least  of  the  Trrnt,  is  carried  ;  and  in  this  sense  autumn 
has  this  ymr  trodden  more  sharply  on  the  heels  of  summer  tlian  we  can 
ever  recollect  it  to  have  done.  But  the  result  has  been  a  richer  combina- 
tion of  the  elements  of  rural  beauty  than  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  exquisite  green  of  the  new-mown  mejidows,  more  brilliant  this 
July  than  ever,  was  not  kept  waiting  till  its  first  freshness  had  gone  off, 
ihr  that  beiiutiful  contrast  with  the  gold  upon  the  Mil-side  which  every 
lover  of  Nature  knows  and  prices  so  dearly.  The  yellow  hair  and  the 
emerald  girdle  stood  revealed  together ;  and  a  more  radiant  and  lovdy 
specimen  of  an  Engliah  summer  tham  we  expeTienctd  this  year,  from  the 
inithlJo  of  July  to  ihe  beginning  of  the  second  week  in  August,  is  in  all 
]»robability  not  within  the  memory  of  man. 

The  harvest  has,  we  say,  been  unuaually  early ;  and  we  have  now 
lM*foro  us,  SB  wo  write  these  words,  all  its  busy  and  jocund  life,  all  its 
wraith  of  colour,  and  picturesqueness  of  incident,  thrown,  as  it  were,  into 
the  vury  lap  of  siiuiiikt,  bL'fbre  a  single  blade  of  grass  has  withered,  or  a 
ninglo  h'af  bt'gun  to  fade.  It  is  certainly  the  most  cheerful  period  of  the 
rural  year.  Thw  hny  harvest  is  a  cheerful  time,  too,  but  it  is  not  half  so 
long  ;  and  it  is  out  of  the  corn-gathering  that  the  labourer  makes  his 
imrmtil  t.'oiip,  in  the  shape  of  wage?,  which  sets  him  on  his  legs  again^ 
as  fiU'i  piwr  follow,  aa  he  can  ever  be  said  to  l>e  on  his  legs  at  all — for 
tha  ensuing  year.     Few  sights  are  more  pleasing  and  exliilarating  than 
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the  groups  of  reapers  and  mowers  who  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  all  the 
Lines  and  roada  around  a  country  village,  just  aa  the  lig-ht  fades  into 
darVnesB,  or  gives  way  before  the  clear  and  mellowed  lustre  of  the  liarvest- 
moon^  returning  merriJy,  if  wearily  home,  after  their  long  day's  work. 
Their  eunbumt  faces  still  more  highly  coloured  by  heat,  and  it  may  be 
by  beer  hkewise,  wear  a  hapupy  and  good-humoured  look  at  this  aeaaon, 
which  is  not  always  to  be  found  on  thcra.  They  wish  you  good-night  aa 
they  pass,  in  a  franker  and  more  friendly  tone  than  usual.  And  these 
BJgns  of  human  joy,  combined  with  all  the  evidence  of  plenty  lying  round 
About  one,  enable  a  man,  for  the  moment,  to  cheat  himself  into  a  real 
belief  in  the  superiority  of  rural  felicity.  Aa  the  days  go  by,  theae 
gTonpii  grow  scarcer,  and  are  replaced  by  the  heavy  creaking  waggons, 
piled  high  into  the  air  with  pheavcs,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  boys, 
hot  and  shouting,  a  more  staid-looking  rustic  by  the  side  of  the  horses, 
and  another,  probably  lounging  at  hia  ease  upon  the  loud.  The  very 
horaea,  at  such  times,  as  they  strain  up  the  last  bit  of  hill  before  thej 
reach  the  village,  seem  under  some  exceptional  excitement,  as  if  they 
too  were  conscious  of  the  good  time,  and  cordially  sympathized  with  the 
reelings  of  their  human  friends.  And  then  what  a  scene  of  vigorous 
active  work,  of  rnstic  '^chalF'*  and  geniality,  is  the  slack-yard!  The 
waggon  is  soon  drawn  up  alongiside  the  fast-rising  rick,  the  horses  are 
taken  out,  and  sent  back  with  an  empty  wain  to  the  field ;  and  then 
b^ns  the  process  of  stacking,  and  what  is  technically  known  as  '*  pitch" 
ing."  The  men  who  stand  upon  the  stack,  adjust  the  shocks  as  they 
receive  them,  and  two  men  stand  below  in  the  waggon  to  "  pitch  *' 
them  up  to  their  companions.  This  work  of  '^pitcliing"  is  supposed 
lo  be  the  hardest  of  all,  and  is  generally  done  under  the  eye  of  the  niiister, 
who  frequently  plies  a  fork  himself,  just  to  keep  hia  men  up  to  the  mark. 
Mr-  Poyser,  our  readers  will  remember,  comes  in  hot  and  dusty  from 
**  pitching,'*  to  meet  ihe  old  squire  at  the  Hall  Farm,  when  the  questiun 
arises  of  his  giving  up  some  of  his  "  plough-land'*  to  a  new  comer. 

The  crop  which  is  usually  the  first  to  fall  before  scythe  or  sickle  is  the 

.oat  crop.     Oats,  bowever^  are  almost  always  mown,  not  reaped,  and  they 

are  rather  a  ticklish  crop  to  get  in,  because  if  suffered  to  remain  standing 

till  they  become  the  least  overripe,  thej  are  apt  to  sheath,  as  it  is  called, 

that  is,  shed  the  grain  most  copiously.*     Ailer  the  oats  comes  the  wheat ; 

and  if  the  claim  of  a  field  of  barley  and  one  of  wheat  on  the  score  of 

ripeness  l>e  about   equal,    the    barley   comes  last.     Genenilly    speaking, 

however,  the  barley  crop  is  a  little  later  than  the  other  two.     The  amount 

which  one  man  can  cut  in  a  day  varies  wnth  the  condition  of  the  crop. 

Half-an-acre  we  believe  to  be  the  average  quantity.      When  the  straw  is 

nnujtunlly  thick,  or  the  crop  much  beaten  down  by  the  wind,  he  cannot  do 

more  than  a  quarter.     Wnges  vary  in  proportion.     The  average  rate  in 

*the  midland  counties  is  fourteen  shillings  and  sixpence  an  acre,  »o  that 

K«ach  man  will  be  earning  hia  seven  and  three-pence  a  day,  or  more  than 

•two  guineas  a  week.     In  corn  that  has  been  much  beaten  and  twisted  by 
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Yiolent  windSf  perhaps  donbJe  that  paj  is  girea,  bat  tlie  men  earn  no 
more,  while  the  work  is  a  great  deal  more  £iuguing.  The  full  work  of 
harvest  lasts  perhaps  aboot  five  weeks  in  any  one  localitj,  no  tljai  thooe 
labourers  who  get  constant  employment  throughout  the  time  can  live  weli^n 
during  the  penod,  and  find  themselves  six  or  seven  pounds  in  pocket  <W^ 
the  end  of  it.  These  harvest  earning  are  most  important ;  they  wipe 
off  the  score  at  the  village  shop,  at  the  batcher's,  baker\  and  shoe- 
makei'*s.  It  is  only  by  th^e  means  that  tlie  English  peasant,  even  where 
wages  are  esteemed  pretty  good,  contrives  to  make  botii  ends  meet.  No 
man  with  a  wife  and  family  of  five  or  six  children  can  live  and  pay  hh 
way  on  ten  shillings  a  week*  He  must  get  in  debt,  and  harvest  just  gets 
him  cut  of  it.  The  hay  time  of  course  helps  him;  and  in  the  hay-^eld, 
too,  his  wife  and  daughters  can  earn  something.  But  oil  put  together 
will  not  do  more  than  set  him  straight. 

It  is  a  curious  sight  at  the  gate  of  any  field  where  the  last  load  or  twt^ 
of  wheat  is  being  thrown  up,  to  watch  the  gradually  increasing  group  of 
women  and  children  aU  pressing  forward  to  the  front  as  eagerly  as  the 
crowd  on  Boxing  night  at  the  entrance  to  a  London  theatre. 

Onmtcs  priml  transmittcie  cnrsam, 

decrepit  oM  daraea  of  eighty,  down  to  toddling  little  brats  of  three  or 
four  ;  Rturrly  matrons,  and  here  and  there  a  pretty  girl  of  eighteen,  whose 
ancles  have  been  rather  spoiled  by  clumsy  boots,  and  whose  anus  are 
rcddiT  than  one  would  wisli,  but  whoise  trim  wajst,  bright  hazel  eye,  and 
thick  brown  hair,  make  a  considerable  array  of  charms.  Many  wear  those 
krge  old-faahioned  bonnets  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  proper  mune^ 
but  which  always  remind  us  of  those  equally  old-fashioned  leather  llops 
which  ui*d  at  one  lime  to  be  set  on  tlie  top  of  farm-horses'  collars.  Otlier* 
Jjave  bright- coloured  handkerchiefs,  chieily  red  and  yellow,  twisted  round 
their  heads,  which  add  greatly  to  the  picturesque  clTect  of  the  whole 
scene  ;  and  all  wait  impatiently  for  the  signal  that  their  turn  has  ccjine  at 
last.  These,  reader^  are  the  gleaners  ;  a  class  of  people  dearer  to  the 
artist,  be  he  poet  or  painter,  than  tliey  are  to  the  farmer  or  the  sportsman. 
The  former  has  lo  watch  vury  carefully  to  see  that  their  husbands, 
lirothers,  and  sweethearts  do  not  trt-at  theui  as  the  reapers  of  Bcoz  were 
instructed  to  treat  Ruth,  and  let  them  *'even  glean  among  the  sheaves/'  or 
**  let  fall  also  some  of  the  handfuls  on  piii-pose."  The  latter  has — how 
often  ? — ^curscd  them,  not  only  deeply,  but  loudly  also,  wIrmi  on  coming 
up  to  a  fine  piece  of  wheat-atubble,  which  he  was  sure  must  hold  a 
covey  or  two  of  birds,  he  liaa  found  it  dotted  over  from  end  to  end  with 
these  vagrant  canip-roUoAvera  of  the  agricultural  army — who  tell  him  witli 
perfect  sang  frokif  and  indeed  with  the  air  of  conveying  a  most  welcome 
piece  of  intelligence,  that  "  a  sight  o'  partridges  went  into  them  lature 
this  morning."  The  "  tatiirs"  in  question  being  out  of  the  poor  wretch's 
beat.  But  after  all  tlipy  are  a  very  pretty  adjunct  of  harvest-time  ;  and 
we  should  be  heartily  sorry  if  any  invention  of  science  should  blot  tliem 
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from  our  autumn  landscapes.  As  our  young  fiiend  wiili  tHe  huzel  eyes 
returns  from  her  work — her  tijcked-up  apron  swelled  alniost  to  bursting, 
and  A  large  bundle  on  her  shoulders^  wlience  the  protruding  ears  of  corn, 
mingling  with  her  dithevflled  hair,  form  a  natural  and  becoming  head- 
dress— you  miglit  search  far  and  wide  for  a  prettier  oV>ject  to  loolc  upon. 
The  practice  of  mowing  wheat,  however,  which  is  rapidly  on  the  increase, 
to  Bay  notliing  of  the  reaping-macliine,  which  makes  still  cleaner  work 
of  it,  ia,  we  fear,  tending  fast  to  destroy  thia  good  old  custom.  But  few 
esTB  of  corn  arc  left  upon  the  ground  under  either  of  these,  two  pro- 
cesses, and  when  they  become  universal,  the  gleaner  will  Fcarcely  find 
her  labour  pay. 

But  when  reaping,  and  carrying,  and  gleaning  are  all  over,  another 
crop  yet  remains  to  be  got  iii,  of  no  small  coasequence  to  the  farmer  in 
many  parts  of  England~we  mean  the  be^ms.  The  contraat  between  the 
ripe  bean-field  in  October,  and  the  flowering  bean-field  in  June,  ia  ex- 
tremely iminful.  Nothing  is  sweeter,  and  few  things  prettier,  than  the 
latter  ;  few  more  dt&mul  than  the  former,  Tlie  pods  turn  quite  black, 
and  the  stalks  nearly  so,  and  the  whole  crop  wears  a  funereal  aspect, 
befitting  indeed  the  last  dying  days  of  heat  and  sunshine  in  which  the 
bean-harvest  k  usually  gathered,  but  damping  one's  hpirita  none  the 
km,  Ab  you  look  down  from  an  eminence  over  any  wide  extent  of 
country  in  which  beans  are  cultivated,  these  dark  black  patches  inter- 
spersed everywhere  between  green  fielda,  and  soft-t^hining  stubbles,  pre- 
eent  a  most  desolate  appearance,  as  if  the  country  had  been  burned,  or 
partially  laid  waste  by  an  invaden  A  good  bit  of  foul  beant*,  thougli, 
led  standing  through  September,  is  a  capital  thing  for  the  partridge- 
shooten*,  CFyiecially  in  these  daySj  when  all  the  Htubbien  are  mown,  all  the 
turnips  drilled,  and  all  the  hedges  grubbed  up.  A»  a  reason  for  rejoicing 
and  80  forth,  beans  are  not  thought  much  of  by  the  peasant  mind.  The 
reaping  and  carrying  of  them  seem  to  create  none  of  the  excitement  which 
attends  on  the  wheat  and  on  the  barley.  The  sombre  hue  of  the  phmt 
comnaunicates  itself  we  suppose  to  the  rustic  intelligence-  And  it  is  not 
always  reckoned  as  a  regular  part  of  *'  harvest."  Harvest  is  often  said  to 
be  over  when  all  the  corn  is  in,  whatever  beans  may  still  be  out.  The 
villager,  perhaps,  regards  them  as  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  corn 
and  turnips — something  much  inftrior  to  the  first,  though  nobler  than  the 
aecond  ;  something  certainly  which  would  not  by  itself  justify  a  harvest- 
home. 

Generally  speaking,  the  last  thing  of  all  which  is  cleared  off  the 
farmer's  ground,  is  the  clover.  Sometimea  tliia  is  fed  otT  by  sheep,  and 
sometimes  it  is  mown,  made,  and  regularly  stacked.  When  the  clover  is 
mown,  then  wo  generally  feel  that  the  harvest  is  indeed  over,  and  that 
reawr  and  mower  alike  have  hung  np  their  tools  till  another  year  has 
passed  away.  Not  but  what  early  clover  is  often  mown  in  patches  for 
fodder,  when  fodder  is  scarce.  We  are  .speaking  of  that  which  ia  left  to 
grow  fully  ripe,  and  to  be  stacked  and  stored  like  hay. 
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It  is  remarkable  tbat  the  farmers  complain,  in  many  pUces,  tliat 
cannct  get  the  Bame  amonnt  of  work  out  of  their  men  as  their  fathers 
used  to  get  ;  and  they  add  tJjat  they  must  have  machinery  to  compen- 
sate Cdt  the  falhng  off  in  hTiraan  thews  and  sinews.  If  this  complaint 
be  only  one  other  note  of  the  regular  agricultunil  growl,  we  may  dis- 
miss it  from  consideration  ;  but  if  there  be  any  element  of  truth  in  it,  the 
assertion  becomes  extremely  interesting  ;  for  to  what  docs  it  point  ?  It 
mast  point  to  one  of  two  things  :  either  that  the  labourer  will  not  work  as 
he  lused,  or  that  he  cannot.  But  that  sudden  rebellion  against  toil — that 
determination  not  to  "  eluve  to  death ''  whiclt  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
**  won't " — is  generally  found  only  in  men  whose  ht^arta  have  waxed  fat 
with  plenty,  and  not  in  men  situated  as  many  of  otir  peasantry  are. 
We  amnot  imagine,  then,  that  the  interiority  complained  of  is  the  wilful 
and  deliberate  doing  of  tlie  workmen  themselves,  in  the  majority  of  our 
rural  districts,  though  we  know  it  to  be  in  some.  If,  then,  we  fall  back  upon 
the  other  alternative,  and  suppose  that  their  strength  is  really  less,  how  are 
we  to  account  for  tiiat  ?  Is  it  indeed  true  that  the  present  generadon  of 
English  peasantry  are  worse  off  than  the  last ;  that  they  get,  that  ia,  small 
supplies  of  nourishing  food,  less  warmth,  and  worse  clothing  ?  Id  some 
agricultural  districts  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the  labourers  could 
hardly  be  worse  off  than  they  are  now;  but  whether  they  were  ever  better 
off  is  another  question.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  meat  has  been 
extremely  dear,  but  the  dearnesa  has  not  h&sted  long  enough  to  have 
pennanently  aff^^cted  any  large  class  of  the  community,  while  at  the  s^ime 
time  it  has  been  to  a  large  extent  neutralized  by  the  cheapness  of  other 
articles  of  Ibod.  We  own  we  incline  to  deny  the  original  proposition,  or  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  it  we  should  prefer  to  set  it  down  to  the  marked  d 
terioration  which  has  taken  place  in  one  important  article  of  the  poor  man' 
diet — we  mean  his  beer.  What  groat  agricultural  champion  will  arise 
deliver  the  unliappy  labourer  from  the  tyranny  of  the  local  brewer,  at  ■« 
hands  he  is  now  obliged  to  drink  stuff  which  even  the  publican  who 
it  cannot  dtifend — which  stupifies  without  intoxicating,  and  neither  slakes 
his  thirst,  strcngtliens  his  iimbs,  nor  cheers  his  spirits?  Labourers  at 
harrest  should  always,  if  possible,  have  their  beer  from  the  farmer. 

From  one  peculiar  supply  of  harvest  labour  the  English  farmer  has 
been  findicg  himself  cut  off  more  and  more  every  year.  Who  cannot 
remember  the  groups  of  ragged  figures,  and  half  humorous,  half  savage 
faces,  which  ten  or  eleven  or  a  duztn  years  ago  were  always  to  be  met 
with  about  harvest  time,  tnidging  along  the  turnpike  roads,  or  reposing 
on  the  roadside  turf,  examining  their  bundles,  or  counting  their  coppers? 
These  were  detachments  of  the  great  immigration  of  Celts,  who  used  e 
August  to  pour  over  into  this  island  with  the  most  commendable  regu- 
larity, and  having  pocketed  what  they  could  of  our  cash,  returned  t%  lail: 
at  the  Saxon.  They  still  come,  but  not  in  the  same  numbers  as  IbrmerljT^ 
Famine  and  the  sword  have  done  their  work,  and  thousjvnds  of  stalwart 
frames  lie  mouldering  in  the  soil  of  Virginia,  which  were  once  as  fomihar 
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as  tlie  swallow  to  tlie  farmsteads  of  T\^arwicksLire  and  NortliamptoiiBhire. 
A  scanty  remnant  still  dribbles  acrOBs  the  Channel,  but  still  anfficientlj 
mimerona  to  reader  railway  travelling  in  August  a  more  than  usually 
hazardous  uniiertakiog.  The  style  in  which  these  unfortunate  strangera 
rush  up  and  down  a  railway  platform,  thrusting  their  matted  heads  and  long 
reaping  hooka  into  the  windows  of  every  carriage  in  Bearch  of  Pat,  or  Tim, 
or  Mike,  is  excetdingly  alarming  under  any  circumatancea.  But  if  in  a 
sudden  fit  of  economy  you  have  been  rash  enough  to  take  a  third-clasa 
ticket,  it  is  positively  appalling.  Not  contented  with  brandishing  the 
tools  of  their  trade  in  a  menacing  and  ft-rocioua  manner,  they  occa- 
itionally  give  utterance  to  what  would  appear  to  be  the  war-cry  of  their 
tribe,  if  anything  rouses  them  to  wrath ;  a  wild  unmeaning  howl,  which 
as  Edie  Ochiltree  would  have  said,  is  **mair  like  a  dog's  language  than 
a  man's."  It  is  certainly  only  half  human.  For  these  reiisona  railway 
iraTelling  during  harvest  time,  in  counties  still  frequented  by  the  Irish, 
lA  not  to  be  lightly  adventured  on ;  nor  when  begun,  to  be  pursued 
witliout  constant  vigilance,  meditation,  and  prayer. 

Once  in  the  field,  however,  the  Irishman  ceases  to  be  a  nuisance,  and 
becomes  a  most  serviceable,  sober,  and  indefatigable  workman.  He  toili 
like  a  machine,  lives  hard — ^far  harder  than  Eoglislxraen  could  do — and 
racTveQ  all  his  drinking  for  Sundays.  His  ordinary  refreshment  is  coffee. 
This  he  brewa  in  a  primitive  and  simple  faaliion.  He  begs  the  loan  of  a  pail 
and  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  in  the  larra-yard.  He  tosses  a  pound  or  two 
of  cofifee  into  the  bucket,  pours  the  boiling  water  upon  it,  and  his  break- 
&st,  dinner,  or  eupper,  as  the  cafle  may  be,  Is  ready  for  hira.  Sunday, 
however,  is  a  gala  day.  The  gang  club  their  money  together,  ])urchaae 
a  cask  of  beer,  and  retiring  into  the  s>hade  of  some  friendly  hedge-row, 
there  drink  confusion  to  the  Saxon  and  redress  to  the  wrongs  of  Ould 
Ireland  till  the  barrel  is  empty,  and  they  themselves  are  reduced  to  the 
blissful  unconsciousness  of  swine.  In  a  heathen  land,  as  doubtless  they 
consider  England  to  be,  this  would  seem  to  them  the  most  fitting  mode 
of  testifying  their  contempt  for  a  Sabbath  which  is  hallowed  by  no 
Chriatian  rites. 
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That  wns  a  joyous  !io[uTul  moroing,  tbat  iord  July,  in  tlie  Kingdom  of 
KcrrVj  and  over  all  the  adjacent  royalty  of  the  island  of  Valencia,  for 
from  the  recondite  Bay  of  Foilhummcrum  there  was  to  go  forth  a  thread 
across  tho  sea,  down  in  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic,  to  take  up  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  web  with  which  these  remote  Irishry  hava  bound  them- 
selves to  the  Western  world.  It  was  indeed  a  microcosm  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliflTs  and  people  of  vet*y  different  condition  and  degree  had  been 
attracted  there  by  the  inHnence  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  There  sat  the  lady 
of  May  Fair  in  the  aflected  coarseness  of  her  sea-side  finery,  watching  the 
beat  of  the  sidling  wave  on  the  boulders  at  her  feet,  and  around  her  wide* 
eyed  in  fluttoriEg  rags  wanrlered  and  wondered  the  unkempt  children  of 
the  natives,  gathering  and  eating  aea-weed  from  the  rocks.  The  London 
millionaire  sauntered  through  the  crowd  of  weather-beaten  dejected  men, 
half  fishermen,  half  husbandmen,  wlio  struggle  generation  after  generation 
against  an  unfruitful  euil  and  rude  sens  fur  half  a  livelihood.  Dandy 
capitalists  as  they  lay  on  the  sward  (the  centres  of  circles  of  rustic  admirers) 
talked  of  Goodwood  and  grouse  through  a  hum  of  Erse.  The  most  ancient 
type  of  pig  known  to  these  isles  scratched  his  long  line  of  rattling  ribs 
aguinst  the  newest  form  of  telegrapli  pcvsts.  Bemdc  the  hut,  almost  as 
destitute  of  internal  comfort  aa  an  Indian  wigwam,  rose  the  smai  t  telegn4>h 
house,  stored  with  the  subtlest  instruments  for  measuring  the  subdued 
lightning.  All  the  energj',  polish,  and  speculative  mind  of  civilization 
Were  in  close  coulact  with  the  hissitude,  gaunt  uncouthness,  and  passive 
indifference  of  a  race  which  is  now  animated  only  by  the  hope  of  exile 
and  emigration. 

It  was  a  serious  disappointment  to  the  many  who  had  journeyed  a 
hundred  miles  for  the  sights  that  the  Great  Eastern  did  not  come  to 
Valencia  or  close  in  shore.  But  they  are  used  to  di.«appointmenls,  even 
in  potiitoes.  Nor  did  the  men-of-war  give  tliem  a  chance  ;  but  the  Hawk 
and  the  Curoli/te  roiled  thrice  as  much  as  any  vessels  else  could  do;  and 
besides,  tlie  Princess  Alexandra  Balhist-Board  yacht  was  there,  go 
that  what  with  a  fi;w  yachts,  and  the  pleasant  presence  of  the  Chiel 
►Secretary,  and  strange  Saxon  cabltmen  in  knickerbockers,  and  iair  Saxon 
ladies  in  kirilea,  and  some  streaks  of  smoke  on  the  horizon,  there  waa 
really  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  excitement  provided  for  the  masses  on 
the  occasion.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  see  the  shore-end  carried  up  into 
the  telegraph  house,  and  many  lorms  of  nose  were  ohtuzed  in  curious 
phmcs  against  its  windows,  in  order  to  keep  the  eager  eyes  fixed 
Oil   the  opeiatora,  who  were  then  generally   engaged  in   operating  oo 
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meats  and  driiiks.  It  was  greater  still  to  behold  tliat  famoiLS  roller, 
tbe  Cat'oUnef  steam  out  westward,  trailing  tho  shore-end  after  her,  till 
she  ran  below  the  horizon  altogether.  The  Knight  of  Kerry — hospit- 
able, gracious  Lord  of  Valencia,  who  has  faith  in  some  unproven  theorem 
that  the  ca,ble  will  ivork  much  good  to  bis  kingdom — worked  as  hard  as  if 
the  good  would  at  once  come  to  patfs.  And  at  last  the  time  cornea  when 
the  Great  Eastern  ia  to  begin  her  functions,  and  the  operation  of  laying 
the  Atlantic  Cable  really  commences.  Now,  in  a  few  word»,  Jet  uh 
endeavour  to  understajKl  what  that  operation  was — correct  some  errors^ 
and  nuUie  a  few  rejections,  premising  that  our  readers  are  supposed  to 
be  fully  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  Diary  published  in  the  news- 
papers. The  cable  stowed  in  the  Great  Eastern  was  of  a  form  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  of  scientific  and  practical  men.  There  was  not 
a  niomenr.  during  which  it  was  let  alone,  and  on  all  occasions  \l  responded 
to  the  tests.  Therefore  it  was  considered  so  perfect  that  ''a  fault"  waa 
not  expected  to  occur  in  tlie  laying  down.  There  are  many  people  who 
don't  know  what  "  a  fault "'  i& — who  are  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  "  dead 
eaith."     Let  us  exjihiin — 

Wlien  the  insulation  of  the  core  of  the  cable  is  perfect,  there  la  a 
certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  pasaage  of  an  electric  current  through 
it  which  is  measured  by  the  deflection  of  a  suspended  magnet,  to  which  ia 
bed  a  tiny  mirror,  so  placed  as  to  catch  the  light  of  a  lamp  through  a 
aperture,  and  to  reflect  it  on  a  graduated  index.  This  is  a  description 
of  Thomson's  galvanotneler.  The  movement  of  the  light  measmes  the 
opposition  encountered  by  the  current  in  going  along  the  copper,  and 
when  the  resistance  is  diminished  very  much  the  magnet  is  proportionably 
dellected  by  the  increased  flow  of  electricity,  and  the  light  moves  to  the 
extremity  of  the  scale  or  vanishea  off  it  altogether.  Now  if  an  injury  be 
done  to  the  gutta  pcrcha,  so  that  the  copper  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a 
conducting  body,  the  escape  of  the  current  takes  place  from  the  hole  in 
accordance  with  certain  fixed  laws — part  going  off  to  the  conductor,  and 
part  continuing  its  counsc  along  the  copper  to  the  end  of  the  cable.  The 
escape  is  at  once  detected  by  the  galvanometer^  and  the  electricians  know 
"a  fault"  has  occurred.  Sometimes  the  electro-chemical  current,  by  tem- 
porary' deposits  of  gas  or  salts  of  copper  in  the  injiiry,  mends  the  fault ;  and 
if  the  wound  be  not  verj'  large,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  copper  in  contact  with 
a  conducting  medium^  there  is  generally  enough  of  current  to  transmit 
jtignals.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  tendency  of  **  faidts  "  is  t-o  increase  rapidly ; 
80  tljat  a  cable  in  which  one  ii*  detected  cannot  be  considered  at  all  Sijfe, 
and  may  indeed  become  Ui?eless  in  a  moment.  *'  Dead  earth  "  is  a  deadly 
liiult.  It  means  that  an  injury  has  been  Ciiused  to  the  gutta  percha  of 
such  a  nature  that  a  perfect  contact  has  been  established  between  the 
copper  core  and  some  other  good  conductor;  and  in  that  case  all  the 
current  passes  away,  and  the  galvanometer  indicates  that  there  is  no 
resistance  to  its  passsige— the  insulation  of  the  cable  being  destroyed,  so 
that  no  message  whatever  can  be  sent  by  it.     There  is  no  course  to  be 
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pursued  when  **  dead  earth  "  occurs  but  to  take  up  the  cable  and  remove 
the  iujurcd  portion;  and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise and  conuder  the  portion  which  iB  laid  aa  useless  for  electrical  pur- 
poses. In  the  case  of  "  a  fault,"  the  judgment  of  the  electricians  is  called 
into  plaj,  and  they  have  to  decide  whether  it  k  of  each  a  description  as  to 
render  it  imperative  for  the  engineers  to  undertake  the  risk  of  picking  op 
the  cable  and  taking  it  out,  or  if  it  can  be  worked  through  with  reason- 
able chancea  of  endurance.  To  guide  them  to  a  decision,  they  generally 
try  to  '*  break  down  "  the  Ikult,  as  it  is  called,  by  increasing  the  battery 
power  BO  much  as  to  produce  "  dead  earth  "  by  the  action  of  the  current  ; 
in  which  case  the  cable  must  be  taken  up,  and  if  they  fail,  they  may  work 
through  the  wire  with  a  reduced  number  of  cells. 

By  w^onderful  applit-ation  and  close  watching,  by  the  nicest  csilcn* 
lations^  by  exiiuisite  instruments,  by  tabulated  furmuls  in  which  the 
agenc}"  of  heat,  of  water- pressure,  of  conductivity,  of  induction,  of  the 
subtleat  physical  laws  is  reduced  to  appreciable  results,  dectricians  are 
.enabled  to  work  up  to  the  "  fault  "  or  **  dead  earth  "  miles  and  miles 
kaway  in  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  estimate  its  distance  and  its 
magnitude.  When  the  "  fault *^  or  **  dead  earth''  is  hauled  on  board, 
they  can  detect  the  place  at  once ;  the  injured  piece  is  removed,  and  a 
Bplice  and  joint  are  made  between  iJie  severed  ends  of  tlie  cable.  This  it 
done  by  laying  bare  the  copper  wiree^  tiling  tliem  to  a  neat  section  like 
Uie  splices  of  a  lishing-rod^  soldering  them  over,  binding  the  splice  with 
fine  wire,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  lamp,  covering  it  with  laj'er  after 
layer  of  gutta-percha  and  Chatterton'a  non-conducting  compound  till  it 
ii*  in  a  fit  state  to  have  the  lengths  of  protecting  wire  covered  with  manilla 
drawn  down  and  twisted  together  over  it,  so  as  to  make  the  joint  stronger 
than  the  original  cable.  That  done,  the  cable  is  handed  over  to  the 
eugineers,  who  resume  the  process  of  paying  out. 

The  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  electrical  arrangements  and  testing  of 
the  cable  was  Mr.  de  Sauty,  the  experienced  electrician  of  the  Telegraph 
Construction  and  Maintenance  Company,  assisted  by  Mr.  Saundens, 
Mr.  Wiiloughby  Smith,  and  other  able  and  zealous  officers  of  the  com- 
pany's staff.  The  principal  person  on  board  tlie  ship  was  Mr.  S.  Canning, 
engineer  of  the  company,  who  superiotended  the  paying  out  and  picking 
up,  and  who  was  charged  \vith  the  control  of  the  whole  expedition  ;  and 
next  to  him  was  Mr.  Ciiflfurd,  who  was  the  head  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment. Both  these  gentlemen  were  assisted  by  Messrs.  Temple  and  a.*i 
able  and  experienced  stalT,  and  had  under  their  orders  a  corps  of  cable> 
layers,  smiths,  artificers,  and  gkilful  mechanics  of  all  kinds.  Captain 
Anderson,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers^  Tvas  in 
command  of  the  Great  Eastern;  and  aa  he  rightly  considered  tliat  in 
critical  moments  all  his  attention  would  be  demanded  by  the  management 
of  the  vast  ship,  application  was  made  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  for 
the  assistance  of  an  officer  who  would  take  charge  of  the  navigation ;  and 
StaiF  Commander  Moriarty,  of  the  Fox,  whose   services  on  board  the 
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1858,  ought  to  make  his  name  familiar  to  the  public,  was 
:tf  absence  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  aid  to  Captain 
Anderson.  They  worked  together  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  harmony ; 
and  in  all  their  calculations,  made  under  the  greatest  difficulties,  agreed 
Within  a  few  seconds  as  to  the  ship's  position  after  driitiug  in  unknown 
currents  amid  fogs  and  storm. 

There  were  two  compimies  represented  on   board.      The  Telegraph 

nstruction  and  Maintenance  Company  had  chai'tertid  the  Great  Eastern 
to  lay  tlje  cable  they  hud  contracted  to  put  down  from  Valencia  to 
Newfoundland  fur  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  ;  and  their  officers 
had  the  sole  control  of  the  expedition  and  all  matters  connected  with  it ; 
bat  on  the  completion  of  the  work  the  representatives  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company  took  possession  of  the  cable  and  came  into  power. 
Mr.  Field,  as  Director  of  the  New  York  board,  and  general  reprcBentative 
of  the  company,  was  in  possession  of  the  test  messages  enclosed  in  sealed 
eiiYelop^s,  which  were  to  be  opened  as  Boon  aa  the  cable  was  deelared  to 
be  in  readiness  fur  their  transmission, 

Mr.  Varley,  eminent  as  an  electrician,  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to 
inieriere  or  to  express  an  opinion  concerning  any  of  the  operations  in  the 
i«ting*room.  He  was  ordered  by  his  board  not  even  to  give  his  advice 
if  he  were  asked  for  It,  unless  the  demand  were  made  in  writing,  and 
in  that  case  he  waa  only  to  answer  in  writing,  and  to  insert  in  the  written 
document  a  distinct  declaration  that  the  opinion  so  given  was  not  in  any 

.y  to  bind  the  company  which  he  represented.  Profisgor  W.  Thomson 
GJaiigow,  whose  name  ia  known  over  Europe,  and  who  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  acute  physicists  in  the  world,  was  admitted 
on  board  as  a  sort  of  scientific  aide-de-camp  to  Mr.  Varky,  but  he  was 
not  to  depart  irom  the  course  indicated  by  the  board  to  lua  principal. 
So  there  were  two  gentlemen,  full  of  suggestions  and  ideas  and  fbrmulas, 
reduced  to  silence — two  great  guna,  spiked  as  it  were,  but  charged  to  the 
muzde.  They  were  nigh  bursting,  and  no  wonder ;  no  wonder,  too,  it 
they  were  driven  to  resent  unconsciously  the  position  in  which  they  were 
placed  by  large  {Speculative  discourses  in  private,  and  by  rigid  critical 
remarks,  which  must  in  such  cases  assume  a  censorial  character.  In  the 
graTest  discussions  they  lield  no  part.  The  only  way  in  which  they 
coald  give  utterance  to  llieir  feelings  was  by  asking  qyestions. 

Captain  Hutrjilton,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Atlantic  Company,  was 
stationed  at  Valencia  to  receive  tlie  test  messages  and  to  enter  on  posses- 
won  of  tlie  station  at  Foilhummerum  as  soon  a&  tlie  task  of  the  contractors 
Wfli*  over.  Mr.  Gooch  represented  the  Great  Eastern  directors  on  board 
the  siiip.  Among  the  passengers  not  directly  engaged  in  the  operation  were 
M.  Jules  Det^jiescher,  of  Paris,  the  author  of  a  scheme  fur  laying  an  Atlantic 
cable  from  the  Peninsula,  t'*Vi  the  Azores  and  St.  Pierre,  to  America; 
Dr.  W.  H.  Russeli,  engaged  to  write  a  history  of  Atlantic  telegraphy, 
who  subsequently  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  Telegraph 
Cunstruciion  and  Maintenance  Company  to  compile  a  Diarj^  of  the  proceed- 


inga  on  board ;  Mr.  K-  Dudley,  who  was  to  iliustrate  the  book;  Mr. 
Deane;   Mr,   11.  0*Neil|  the  distinguished  painter  of  *' Eastward,  llo!"' 
aod  **  Westward,  Uo  !  ^  and  several  young  gentlemen,  to  whom,  in  ToriouH 
capacities,  the  directors  had  granted  passages.     As  Mr.  Seward  w.is  in  a 
restive  mood^  he  would  not  recommend  Preaident  Johnson  to  order  any 
United  States  man-of-war  to  accompany  the  expedition,  but  as  the  capital 
was  almost  exclusively  English,   the  work  Englibh,  and  the  companies ^^ 
English,   their  absence   was   only   to   be   regretted  as  an  indication  of^H 
Mr  Seward's  ill-health  and  peltlshnefls. 

The  Admiralty  comtuissioned  ILM.S.  Ttrrihle,  Captain  Napier,  to 
accompany  the  Great  Eastern,  and  ordered  H.M.S.  Sphinx,  Captain 
V.  HamU ton,  destined  for  the  North  American  station,  to  proceed  across  in 
company,  and  to  take  soundings  for  the  use  of  the  expedition;  and  Admiral 
Hope  was  directed  to  station  vessels  off  Trinity  Bay  to  meet  it,  and  to 
rendtT  the  undertaking  all  the  aid  in  his  power.  Thus  far  everything 
seemed  to  promise  well,  and  as  one  of  the  dhectors  said,  "If  we  fail  to  lay 
the  cable  now,  it  will  be  owing  to  some  trivial  circumstance  we  cannot 
foresee  or  guard  against."  The  Great  Eastern  was  in  good  condition 
for  the  voyage,  and  only  wanted  some  repairs  to  her  boilers,  and  the 
removal  of  many  tons  of  mussels  and  barnacles  from  ht?r  bottom,  to  nuike 
h(fr  in  the  best  possible  form  for  speed  and  stability.  Her  floats  were, 
however,  reefed,  so  that  her  maximum  speed  w;xs  not  more  tlian  nint* 
knots  an  hour,  which  was  two  knots  more  than  the  highest  rate  at  which 
it  was  intended  to  pay  out  the  cable.  Provisions  in  abundance — droves 
of  oxen,  ilocka  of  sheep,  farm-yards  of  poultry,  geese,  and  ducks,  tons 
of  ice,  furnished  materials  for  monster  bills  of  fare ;  and  the  crowing  of 
cocks  in  the  early  momiugj  the  bleating  and  balling  of  sheep,  the  cackling 
of  geese  and  quacking  of  ducks  intermingled  strangely  with  tlie  pufhiig 
and  blowing  of  donkey-engines,  and  the  hiss  and  rush  of  the  great 
Atlantic  waves  which  seethed  around  us.  As  for  the  lowing  of  kine  and 
oxen,  it  was  .soon  cut  short,  for  a  murrain  came  on  the  cattle,  whicli  were 
killed  to  save  their  lives  day  after  thy,  till  not  one  was  left.  We  did  not 
know  till  our  return  that  a  pesliience  had  broken  out  among  the  bovinaB 
in  England. 

The  decks  of  the  ship  were  perforated  with  more  cliimneys  than  I 
could  ever  count.  They  seemed  to  grow  and  die  in  the  course  of  a  night 
— one  here,  another  there.  Great  iron  cranes  stood  up  stiffly,  as  if  they 
]jad  mistaken  the  ship  for  a  quay- wall,  and  had  got  on  board  by  accident. 
Carpenters^  benches,  forges,  anvils,  ivere  mixed  up  with  a  flotilla  of  boa 
all  got  in-hoard  (except  two  for  fear  ot  "a  man  overboard  "),  in  order  to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  cable-stoppers  all  over  the  deck  ;  and,  turn  which 
way  we  might,  it  was  nigh  hopeless  to  try  and  evade  the  volumes  of  smoke 
which  were  hurled  out  of  smoke-stacks  and  funnels,  how  amidships  and 
astern.  The  first  evening  of  our  starting  was  delightful,  but  at  ntght 
the  rumble  of  machinery  as  the  cable  flew  out  was  too  pronounced  to  he 
quite  agreeable.     That,  however,  was  so  monotonous  and  regulai-  that  we 
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^^bon  grew  used  to  it,  and  at  length  liked  it  so  much,  that  the  iight  of  the 
^^vlieels  revolviDg,  and  jockeys  jumping  up  aud  down,  was  po=iitivt?Ij  agrec- 
^Kble  and  exhilarating.  And  when  the  noise  ceased,  and  the  wheels  stood 
HHtill  astern,  there  was  gloom  in  tlie  ship,  as  wlien  the  engioe  itself  becomes 
motionless  in  aome  iil-f:Uod  craft  with  a  lee-shore  not  i'ar  distant.  Pro- 
portionately to  our  confidence  and  good  spirits  was  the  shock  which  came 

n ^liarly  next  morning,  when  the  stoppage  of  the  vessel  woke  every  sleeper, 

^Btod  words,  ^*  There's  a  fault  overboard,"  at  once  dispelled  the  dtluaion  that 

^^■le  Greni  Eastern  was  about  to  run  over  in  one  easy  uninterrupted  course 

^Hl  Trinity  Bay.     There  was  a  gathering  around  the  testing  room,  in  which 

^the  batteries  and  wire  ends  and  galvanometers  are  worked,  and  which  is 

darkened   l)y  curtains  in   order  that  tlie  ray   from   the    mirror   already 

mentioned  may  be  watched  more  easily.     Then  as  time  wore  on,  and,  as 

it  appeared^  electricians  did  not  know,  owing  to  the  varying  nature  of  the 

iknit,  whether  it  existed  20  or  40  miles  away,  or  indeed  whether  it  was 

>t  at  tlie  shore-end  close  to  Valencia,  a  feeling  of  disappointment  and 

lubt  began  to  arise^  which  was  not  at  all  decreased  when  it  was  decided 

haul  up  the  cable  till  the  fault  was  discovered.     By  a  few  liours  study 

obsen'ation  we  had  become  accustomed  to  one  process^  and  the  mode 

iJiich  it  was  effected,   and  we  had  no   curiosity   to  i'5eo  the   reverse 

ion. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  word  w^aa  given  te  "  cut  the  cable,"  and  the 

[ccntioner  having  a  sharp  saw  in  his  hand  approached  his  nuconscioiis 

jtim  as  it  reposed  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jockey  wheels^ 

with  two  or  three  rasps  divided  the  iron  sinews  and  copper  marrow^ 

that  the  seaward  end  was  drawn  astern,  and  tlien  with   cliain  and 

iwscr  and  wire  rope  splashed  into  the  sea;   that  always  made  one  jump. 

It  after  a  moment  it  wass  seen  that  the  wire  rope  which  sawed  up  and 

)wn  tlirough  the  water,  held  on  stiffly  to  sometlilng  or  other.     When  the 

was  over,  stoppers  were  let  go  with  much  shouting  from  point  to  point 

the  tide,  but  it  happened  sometimes  that  wire  rope  had  to  be  let  go 

*r  the  cable  ere  the  ship  could  be  brought  round  xvitli  her  bow  to  the 

>int  wliere  her  stern  had  been  when  the  cable  was  being  paid  out, 

and  it  was  qiute   necessary  that   her  bow  s^hould    be   turned  eastwards 

tend  of  westwards  before  the  picking-tip  operation  was  conmienced,  as 

obliqne  strain  would  have  been  dangerous.      The  wire  rope  being 

mred  at  the  bows  was  slowly  hauled  in  by  the  picking-up  machinery 

the  proper  position  of  the  ship  had  been  Attained.     This  apparatus 

ted  of  a  series  of  V  wheels,  drum  wheeh  and  epnr  wheels,  worked  by 

«mall  steam  engines  on  the  deck,  which  were  supplied  wuth  .steam  by 

boilers  at  the  sides  of  the  ship  near  the  bow.     There  was  a  dynamometer 

and  an  indicator,  and  breaks  and  brcaksmen,  hut  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 

cicic  of  llie  engines,  at  all  events,  was  an  old  affair,  and  the  other,  if  new, 

certainly   did   not  rejoice   in   youthful   strength   and   efficiency,   for  its 

ccccniric  got  out  of  gear,  and  had  to  be  helpe<l  with  a  handspike  and  an 

clastic  bandnge.     If  "paying  out"  very  sood  became  monotonous  in  its 
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regularity,  if  cutting  and  letting  go  the  cable  was  always  exciting,  it  mmt 
be  coniessed  tliat  "  taking  in  "  never  for  a  moment  suffered  tlie  men  to  re^t, 
and  that  "  pickiug-up  "  combined  lediousness  and  feverij*li  excitement  to 
a  degree  never  equalled,  except  in  gome  niasturlj  Burgical  operalioo.  Nxit 
a  soul  save  some  solitary  sailor  on  duty  was  visible  near  the  stern,  which 
Lad  but  a  few  moments  before  contained  all  the  energy  of  official  liie, 
curiosity,  and  amateur  observation  of  the  floating  town.  To  the  bows 
they  clustered — oSicerB  and  all,  and  gazed  down  on  the  black  cable,  which 
was  always  animated  with  a  strenuous  vis  inertice^  and  fought  as  hard  a* 
the  sea-serpeut  himselfagainsttlie  force  which  brought  it  ia  oirer  the  wheel 
at  the  bow.  There  again  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Clifford,  and  their  staff 
directed  and  regulated.  Captain  Anderson  now  watched  the  coble  as  it 
was  straiaed  upwards — now  stood  on  the  bridge,  keeping  his  eye  cm  die 
head  of  the  ship,  and  giving  orders  far  her  management,  and  the  acoos^ 
tube  and  whistle  which  was  carried  from  the  bow  to  the  bridge  communi- 
cated the  various  demands  to  "  g^  ahead  with  the  screw,'*  or  "  to  turn 
a^itern,*'  or  "  to  stop  her,"  which  the  varying  relations  of  thip  and  cahk- 
dtmanded. 

When  the  fii-st  piece  of  wire  was  found  in  the  cable,  no  one  had  anj 
idea  but  that  it  was  there  by  accident ;  and  as  the  cable  was  periect  up  to 
the  moment  of  sending  the  last  tests  from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  it  iit 
once  occurred  to  us  that  the  wire  had  been  driven  into  the  Cidjle  whilsJ 
it  was  passing  through  the  machinery  astern.  But  when  the  fault  of  Ji))/ 
2dth  was  e^^ijiiued,  a  strong  suspiciun  was  at  once  aroused  tiiat  tlv 
iujmy  was  caused  by  some  villain  on  board,  lor  the  wire  was  driven  ifl 
an  artistic  manner  right  through  the  cable  from  side  to  side.  Seveitl 
attempts  to  pierce  the  cable  by  pressing  similar  pieces  of  wire  ag:ainst  it 
with  the  heel  utterly  failed.  The  men  declared  it  was  the  work  o''  an 
assjissin.  Had  he  bt-en  caught,  the  world  might  have  heard  something  of 
an  attempt  to  administer  Lynch  law.  One  man  was  suspected,  but  tlien- 
was  no  evidence  against  him.  When  the  Ust  fault  took  place,  31. 
Despeschcr,  on  guard  in  tlie  tank,  saw  one  of  the  cablemen  stuop  duwn 
to  tie  his  shce^striag.  That  was  nothing,  if  men  were  not  flu^icioii^ 
Besides  that  man  did  not  belong  to  the  gang  then  at  work,  b«t  came 
down  before  his  time.  Then  Mr.  Field,  who  followed  M.  Deapeschw, 
heard  a  scraping  of  wire,  and  the  men  heard  it  too,  and  called  out  to  the 
man  on  deck. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  the  mischief  could  havo  been  avoided 
if  the  man  on  deck  had  heard  tlie  alarm,  but  tJiat  is  not  so,  as  the  cable 
could  not  then  have  been  arrested  in  its  course  overboard.  The  only 
advantage  gained  would  have  been  the  warning  to  the  electricians,  tluit  u 
wire  had  gone  over  sticking  out  of  the  cable.  As  it  is,  the  nature  of  tlie 
third  fault  must  be  a  mystery  ibr  the  present.  It  is  only  soniuse  th.it  it 
was  caused  by  another  end  of  wire.  An  examination  of  the  cable  shook 
all  faith  in  its  alleged  perfection,  for  it  was  found  that  sevend  pieces  o^ 
wire  were  brokuu  in  the  coils,  iind  some  of  tlie  wire  proved  to  be  beiuls 
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ni-tcmpered.  This  discoverj  allayed  tlie  excitement  caused  by  the 
picioB  of  malice,  but  it  damnified  the  character  of  the  cable,  as  it 
ealed  a  atrong  suicidal  tendency  on  its  part.  As  yet  that  grave  ques- 
ion  of  accident  or  design  is  undecided.  Our  subsequent  exploit,  however, 
tends  to  diminish  the  chances  of  malicious  injurj'  materially.  For  who 
11  run  the  risk  of  detection,  especially  under  the  close  inspection  to  be 
blished  in  future,  in  ordw  to  inflict  an  injury  which  can  be  at  once 
found  cut,  and  which  can  be  hooked  up  from  the  deepest  part  of  the 
▲liuiic  ?  A  few  wo(rds  as  to  the  grappling  which  has  excited  so  much 
jUention.  The  final  bi^^kage  of  the  ciible  took  us  all  by  Burprise. 
Nocbiiig  was  ready.  No  buoy  could  be  slipped  over.  But  Staff  Com- 
■MUider  Moiiarty  and  Captain  Anderson  detenmDed  the  exact  position  of 
liie  extreme  part  of  the  cable  actually  kid  to  be  in  lat  51°  24'  40''  N., 
long.  39^*  4'  30"  W.— =to  the  actual  aecondfi, — and  then  they  marked  down 
tlie  ground  or  8<>a  gone  over  in  the  picking  up  till  the  cable  broke,  and 
tmced  the  end  to  lat.  51^  26',  long.  39°  1'.  On  noon  of  the  Srd,  the  Great 
^em  having  steamed  and  drifted  in  a  fog  46  miles  E.  of  tlie  end  of 
,  began  to  gnipple,  caught  cable  in  2,000  fathoms,  and  slipped  buoy 
1  doae  to  the  line  of  cable  and  10  miles  W.  of  the  first  lill  of  it  on 
4.  Then  she  drifted  7  or  8  miles  S.E.  of  th«  buoy  in  a  fttg  till 
of  5th  August,  and  at  noon  on  6fch  August  she  was  16  miles  furtlier 
the  eastward,  enveloped  in  fog  again,  and  had  to  steam  to  the  west- 
,  groping  her  way  and  looking  for  the  buoy  till  she  got  within  3  miles 
tlie  broken  endj  and  grappled  the  cable  again.  Then,  when  the  second 
ivel  broke  on  August  8th,  she  slipped  buoy  No.  2  to  mark  the  spot, 
10  miles  W.  of  buoy  No.  1,  and  left  these  two  marks  on  the 
otean  when  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt.  Sailor*  alone 
appreciate  the  extraordinary  skill  displayed  in  the  proccediogs  thud 
ply  Btatcd. 

The  results  of  the  Atlantic  Telegi-apli  Expeditions  of  1857,  1858,  and 
1865  fairly  analyzed,  present  the  following  general  conclusions  :— A  sub- 
HUirine  cable  can  be  laid  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  for  it  was 
in  1858.  Messages  can  be  sent  through  a  cable  so  laid,  even  if  it 
not  perfectly  insulated.  The  difficultiea  in  the  laying  of  a  subraarint- 
able  are  much  diminished  by  the  use  of  one  ship  instead  of  two,  and  the 
Great  E<tstem  affords  singular  facilities  for  tlj«  operation.  If  a  cable  be 
broken,  it  can  be  caught  by  grapnels  in  the  dt'epest  water  of  the  Atlantic 
pbt«fiii ;  and  therefoi-e  the  danger  of  losing  it  altogether  from  fracture  is 
ooiuBdenibly  diminished.  The  cable  can  be  stopped  when  a  fault  is  di^- 
oovered,  and  ten  miles  of  it  can  bo  hauled  on  board  from  a  depth  of  more 
tlnm  two  miles.  A  fault  can  he  cut  out,  and  the  cable  re-spliced  on  board 
with  thfi  greatest  ease.  Buoys  can  be  moored  in  upwards  of  2,000  faLhoms 
of  water,  so  as  to  ride  out  a  gale  without  shifting.  Faults,  whether  de- 
HgMd  or  accidental,  can  be  almost  immediately  detected  and  remedied. 
The  insulation  of  tlie  cal>lci  is  much  improved  by  immersion.  The  cable 
le  of  bearing  ten  timea  the  weight  to  whicli  it  is  subjected  in  the 
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process  of  paying  out  in  2,400  latLome.  The  paying-out  macliinery 
juiswers  perfectly  j  the  picking-up  machinery  is  exceedingly  imperlect; 
and  finally,  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  a  cable  so  constructed  that  the 
outer  covering  shall,  if  possible,  be  proof  against  injury;  for,  although  the 
Cttble  furnished  by  "The  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company"  'wm 
exceedingly  pliable,  sank  easily,  and  was  of  proper  Bpecific  gravity,  it 
appears  to  have  been  liable  to  accidental  or  intentinnal  damage.  O^mld 
the  cable  have  been  paid  out  without  tlie  occurrence  of  a  iault,  the  Great 
Eastern  would  have  acconipliBlied  her  task  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty 
as  the  packf  t  boat  travels  from  Folkestone  to  Boulogne.  Picldng-up  must 
always  be  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  risk ;  the  risk  indeed  may  be 
much  diminished  by  the  construction  of  a  proper  apparatus ;  but  the  principal 
improvement  to  be  effected  lies  in  obviating  the  necessity  of  transferring' 
the  end  of  the  cable  from  the  stem  to  the  bow.  There  is  no  reason  of  a 
mechanical  nature  to  prevent  the  paying-out  apparatus  being  so  adjusted 
as  to  have  a  reverse  actiouj  iindf  by  the  aid  of  steam,  to  be  fitted  for  hauling 
in  the  cable;  but  if  it  shall  be  found  undesirable  to  unite  these  two  func- 
tions in  the  one  machine,  there  ia  certainly  no  solid  objection  to  the 
erection  of  a  picking-up  apparatus  astern,  side  by  side  with  the  paying-out 
machinery.  I^autically  there  is  a  difficulty.  A  large  ship,  particularly 
the  Great  Eastern,  will  not  go  stem  to  windward  or  keep  to  the  set ; 
hut  Mr.  Gooch  has  proposed  the  means  of  steering  the  Great  Easteim  fiterik 
foremost  by  means  of  a  small  double  screw  placed  at  the  fitern^  under  her 
i|uarter,  whicli  promises  effectually  to  obviate  any  difficulty  in  working 
picklng-up  machinery  placed  in  llie  etern  of  the  vesseh  AltJiough  the 
grappling  of  a  cable  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  was  a  very  great  feat,  it 
may  be  at  once  admitted  no  one  ever  contemplated  the  possibihty  ot 
effecting  it<  What  has  yet  to  be  proved  nfter  all  is  whether  the  cable 
can  be  taken  up  from  the  bottom  to  the  surfacCj  and  secured  on  board 
the  vessel  ? 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  cable  only  weighs  fourteen  hundred- 
weight per  mile  in  the  water,  and  that  it  is  made  to  bear  the  strain  oi 
•seven  miles  of  its  own  weight ;  but  we  have  already  seen  that  such 
calculations  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  ;  swivel-bolts  and  hawsers  gave  way 
at  strains  far  inferior  to  the  eetimated  breaking-point.  In  grappling  for 
the  cable,  the  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  one  mile  or  so  from  the  broken  end; 
because  if  the  grapnel  catches  there,  the  loose  end  as  it  comes  up  will  hang 
perpendicularly  for  a  certain  distance  j'runi  the  grapnel  with  a  line  of  cable 
hooked  at  the  other  side,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  become  entwined 
with  it  as  the  wire  rope  revolves  in  the  water  whilst  it  ia  being  pulled 
up  to  the  boiv.  Should  the  grapnel  catch  the  cable  at  a  point  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  the  end,  it  may  be  foimd  necessary  to  bear  upon  the  cable  till 
it  breaks^  in  order  to  get  the  end  ibr  the  purposes  just  mentioned. 

There  are  no  currents  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic — all  is  a  black 
void,  in  which  it  is  doubtful  if  there  ia  a  trace  of  life,  or  light,  or  motion; 
it  is  asserted  that  star  £^,  with  minute  and  almost  microscopic  shell  fish 
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In  their  stomachs,  have  been  taken  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic; 
dnd,  as  there  \7ere  traces  of  colour  on  their  bodies,  it  has  been  argued  that 
the  light  must  penetrate  the  abyss  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  our  reasoning 
on  these  points,  is  as  likely  to  be  faUacious  as  our  knowledge  is  limited, 
and  the  only  positive  information  we  have  is  that  the  bottom  where  the 
cable  lies  consists  of  the  finest  ooze,  and  that  there  is  no  current  or 
agitation  of  the  waters  beneath.  Should  the  Great  Eastern  pick  up  the 
cable,  splice  it,  and  return  to  Trinity  Bay  with  the  remainder  paid  out, 
the  company  would  be  in  possession  of  two  cables  instead  of  one — there  is 
not  the  least  fear  of  there  being  a  deficiency  of  work  for  both.  New 
York  has  at  least  as  much  to  say  to  London  as  it  has  to  San  Francisco ; 
and  between  Europe  and  America  the  wants  of  civilization  will  need 
a  dozen  lines  of  telegraph  as  soon  as  the  means  of  gratifying  them  are 
dereloped. 

There  is  another  consideration  connected  with  the  extension  of  sub- 
Huuine  telegraphs  of  very  great  importance.  We  have  seen  that  cables 
can  be  grappled  for  and  caught,  and  even  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
take  them  up,  it  is  certain  they  can  be  destroyed.  In  event  of  war, 
therefore,-  an  enemy's  cruiser  could  not  only  interrupt  communication 
between  the  one  portion  of  the  belligerent  state  and  the  other  connected 
by  submarine  telegraph,  but  might  cut  oiF  the  communication  between 
one  continent  and  another,  in  order  to  annoy  the  enemy  and  interrupt  his 
connection  i^dth  neutral  states.  Whatever  understanding  may  be  arrived 
at,  no  one  who  has  witnessed  the  operations  of  the  Great  Eastern,  in  her 
recent  expedition,  can  doubt  of  the  very  speedy  establishment  of  telegraphic 
oommunication  between  Europe  and  America  across  the  Atlantic,  and  of 
its  rapid  development  by  the  facilities  which  the  monster  ship  so  singularly 
possesses  for  work  her  designer  and  builder  never  intended  or  contem- 
plated. 
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NoTHiNQ  could  be  more  tiufair  than  to  charge  th«  British 
anything  like  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  British  Nuvy. 
we  suppose,  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  tlie  fact  that  naval  life  is, 
from  its  necessary  conditions^  isoluted  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country, 
very  littJe  is  known  about  the  history  and  organization  of  the  Navy;  and 
it  is  seldom  heard  of,  except  when  it  is  engaged  in  iighling,  or  on  aach 
rare  occasiona  of  holiday  and  display  oa  thia  autumn  haa  witnencd. 
Quite  recently,  for  instance,  a  certain  internal  change  in  that  service — 
we  mean  the  abolition  of  tho  rank  of  master — waa  announced,  and  passed 
almost  without  notice,  thongh  there  was  nothing  of  importance  going  on  to 
distract  or  absorb  the  country's  attention.  Yet  the  change,  while  by 
means  inmgoiScant  la  ite  bearing  on  the  efficacy  of  her  Majesty's 
is  one  emphatically  calculated  to  remind  people  of  the  tranaitiona  w 
the  Navy  has  gone  through.  The  title  of  master  is  at  least  seven  ceotaries 
old,  to  begin  with,  and  ia  probably  a  great  deal  older.  In  modern  time«v 
that  cjfficer,  though  ranking  only  with  the  lieutenants — and  with  them  in 
such  a  way  that,  failing  higher  officers,  the  youngest  lieutenant  would 
take  command  of  the  ship  before  him, — ha^  been,  in  some  importuA 
respects,  the  captain's  alter  ego.  Conjointly  with  the  c^iptain,  he  has  been 
rcsponaiblo  for  the  ship's  safety,  and  has  had  it  in  his  power  formally  lo 
discharge  himself  from  the  responsibility,  on  his  advice  being  rejeoted. 
lie  has  been  charged  with  the  task  of  taking  tbe  chief  observations  by 
wliieh  the  vesaers  place  on  the  chart  is  determined.  He  has  kept  tlic 
ship's  log.  He  has  aoperintended  the  steering  in  action,  and  at  all  critical 
limes.  He  has  had  the  rigging  and  stores  under  his  peculiar  direction* 
All  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  his  office  must  be  the  relic  of  a  mo;e 
considerable  office ;  that  he  must  represent  the  masters  of  a  day  when  the 
master  sailed  the  ship,  and  the  captain  fought  her,  and  when  the  master 
was  thus  an  authority  of  much  more  consequence  than  he  has  been  sina* 
we  have  had  officers  who  were  captains  and  masters  in  one.  Such  a 
fact,  we  say,  as  the  abolition  oF  this  office,  the  merging  of  its  special 
dyties  in  those  of  the  lieutenants,  and  the  final  disappearance  of  its  very 
title,  seems  specially  lilted  to  suggest  a  brief  review  of  the  phases  through 
which  the  profession  has  passed.  It  ia  curious  to  consider  what  a  long 
time  the  organization  of  our  men-of-war  has  taken  to  form  itself,  and  yet 
how  ancient  the  essential  rndimenta  of  that  organization  are. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  an  inquirer  in  this,  as  in  other 

departments,  is  the  slowness  with  wliich  our   ancestors   arrived  at  die 

full  adoption   of  the   principle  of  tlie  division  of  labour.     We  talk  now 

of  civiliaoa,  and  militaiy  men,  and  naval  men ;   but  in  the  Middle  Ages 

gentlemen  abounded  who  were  all  three.      The  chief  governors  of  the 
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Weat  fleet  which  Kichard  I.  sent  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1189  were  Gerard, 
I  Archbishop  of  Aix,  and  Bernard,  Bishop  of  Bayonnej  who,  togerher  with 
certain  temporal  barons,  were;  called  **  ductores  et  gubermitores  totius 
navigii  regis,"  ^' justiciarti  navigii  regis,"  and  so  forth.  The  functionarj 
who  discharged  the  duties  of  cnir  Admiralty  in  John*a  time  was  Arch- 
deacon of  Taunton  ;  and  the  French  look  back  with  great  resi>f>ct  to  a 
certain  nava!  potentate  who  was  Archbisliop  of  Bordeaux.  Tlie  first  sea 
commanders,  in  fact,  were  the  feudal  aristocracy,  lay  and  clericalj  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  the  barons  pawed  from  life  in  a  caatlc  to  life  in  a  ship  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Each  ship  had  a  master  or  rector  who  sailed  her,  just 
as  a  yacht  is  Bailed  for  her  owner  now ;  hnt  m  her  capacity  of  a  king's 
p  she  was  commanded  in  the  higher  stnse,  eitlier  alone  or  in  company 
jih  others,  by  »ome  uf  those  who  did  the  general  governing  work  of  the 
ngdom.  As  early  as  Hichard*B  time,  too,  aea-lawa  were  reduced  to  some - 
inpf  like  regular  form  ;  and  these  governing  men  saw  them  carried  out 
oat  aa  they  would  have  seen  a  different  kind  of  laws  carried  out  ashore. 
ichard's  **  Articles  of  War/'  if  we  may  so  call  them,  were  of  a  primitive, 
t  to  eay  barbarous  character  When  one  sailor  murdered  another,  he 
3  fastened  to  the  dead  body  and  thrown  with  it  into  the  sea.  Sailors 
who  gambled  were  dipped  from  the  mast,  according  to  what  seems  to  Imve 
been  a  custom  of  the  remotest  antiquity ;  for  we  are  told  they  were  to  be 
ipped  **  after  the  fashion  of  mariners,"— mor<;  marinariorum,  A  thief 
ad  his  head  slmved,  and  pitch  poured  over  it;  he  was  then  feathered 
and  put  ashore.  The  dipping,  a  severer  form  of  which  was  "keel- 
]  M  itug,"  lasted  for  many  ages  ;  and  indeed  it  iiJ  only  since  the  close  of 
I  it-  :,reat  war  tliafc  the  naval  code  has  ceased  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  a 
terribJe  severity.  The  early  naval  history  of  England,  however,  was  not 
worthy  of  her  piople.  Richard's  fleet  of  galleys,  with  its  heavy  busses 
d  dromona  for  carrying  horses  and  proviaionsj  weathered  a  htavy  gale 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  and  the  king  himself  sank  a  Saracen  vessel  oif 
Acre,  after  a  very  stiff  fight.  But  the  first  regular  victory  at  sea,  of  the 
l0ng  line  of  victoriea  which  ended  at  Trafalgar,  was  won  in  1217,  during 
the  minority  of  Hi-nry  III.  Prince  Louis  of  France  hoped  to  sei^e  the 
English  crown  al>cr  John's  death,  by  the  aid  of  the  barous  who  had 
Bought  his  futlicr's  help  against  John ;  but  the  fleet  he  employed  against 
,  under  Eustace  the  Monk,  was  destroyed  by  a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships 
dcr  Hubert  de  Burgh,  assiftted  by  Sir  Pliilip  d'Albini  and  Sir  Henry 
Turberville.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  even  at  this  early  period  the 
nglish  manueuvred  for  the  weather-gage,  and  carried  the  day  by  board- 
g.  But  we  refer  to  the  battle  here  chiefly  to  ilhistrate  what  we  have 
Mud  of  the  command  of  ships  in  those  days.  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  a 
itatcsman  and  a  soldier.  D'AIbini  and  De  Turberville  wore  among  the 
rrgtilar  fighting  barons  of  the  day,  men  of  the  camp  and  the  tounxa* 
mfUt.  Another  fanmua  warrior  at  sea  was  William  Longespce,  Earl  of 
Sttlisbury,  one  of  Hcnrj'  II/s  natural  sons  by  Fair  Rosamond.  A  baron'a 
banner  was  one  month  ilying  outside  a  Scotch  caatle  at  a  siege;  next 
mouth  it  floated  from  the  mast  of  a  galley  in  the  breezes  o?  iW  CVia.'Wi^ 
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off  Winclielsea  or  Jlye  ;  and  again  it  was  seen  in  tbe  port  of  some  Greek 
island,  to  which  it  had  brought  a  dying  crusader  wounded  at  Antioch  or 
Damielta.  The  same  man  was  Constable  of  the  Tower  to-day,  a  JuKticiury 
to-morrow,  aad  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  soon  after.  To  understand  all  that 
such  CLireei-s  inijtlied  of  energy  and  darlpg,  we  must  remember  what  werr 
the  resources  of  nautical  science  in  the  thirteenth  century.  When  the 
sailor  conld  not  see  the  Polar  star,  the  only  help  he  had  to  guide  him 
was  obtained  by  "  charging  a  needle  with  loadstone,  and  fixing  it  in  a 
rush,  or  to  a  cork  which  was  placed  in  water."  •  To  such  men  the  sea 
was  full  of  a  mysterious  poetry  and  a  religions  terror.  During  a  great 
storm,  in  which  William  Longespee  was  all  but  wrecked,  he  saw  a  bright 
light  at  the  head  of  tlie  mast,  and  near  it  the  apparition  of  a  beautiful 
liidy^  who  ktpt  the  hght  alive  in  spite  of  the  howliijg  wind  and  ih^j 
btatiug  ruin.  Then  the  earl  knew  that  kis  ship  w^as  safe  by  the  goodness 
of  the  Ble>ssed  Virgin ;  for  when  he  was  iirst  made  a  knight  he  had  ordered 
a  wax  taper  to  be  kept  constantly  burning  before  her  altar  during  mass. 

The  title  of  "  admiral "  was  known  in  England  before  the  end  of  the 
thii'toenth  ccntujy.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  Arabic  derivation,  and  had 
been  applied  long  before  in  the  Eaat  to  governors  not  necessarily 
discharging  maritime  duties  of  any  kind.  From  1300  onwards  it  bort 
in  England  a  signification  Bimihir  to  that  which  it  bears  now,  but  iu 
duties  and  relatire  rank  were  not  sstriiitly  defined.  The  admirars  pay 
in  K>00  was  two  shillinga  a  day  5  the  captain's  one  Bhilling  f  that  of  liw 
master  sixpence  ;  while  the  common  m^u  received  threepence  a  day  each, 
and  were  ted  on  herriugs^  bacon,  breads  and  wine.  We  hear  of  **  captain* 
and  admirals,"  "  captains  of  the  sailors  of  the  Cinque  Ports,"  "  masters 
orrcc/orsj"  and  "a  chaplain  of  the  fleet."  While,  however,  ^*  admirals" 
gradually  acquired  a  distinct  superiority,  and  '^captains"  held  a  high 
office  from  the  beginning,  it  is  a  must  characteriatic  fact,  that  a  great 
elasticity  always  distinguished  these  arrangements  of  rank  in  the  Mary 
from  the  beginning.  We  shall  find  prooid  of  thia  very  late;  and  we  may 
safely  regard  it,  and  the  mixture  of  men  of  difiereat  social  classes  which 
it  involved,  as  one  of  the  moat  valuable  and  important  featiuxs  of  the 
service.  During  the  feudal  period,  for  instance,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  the  greatest  name*  of  the  country  are  found  in  the  list  of 
admirals.  That  list  comprised  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
ct3nturies,  Sir  William  Clinton,  Sir  Geoffrey  Saye,  Sir  John  Koos,  Sir 
William  Montacute,  Sir  Walter  Manny,  Sir  Kichard  Fitzalan,  aad  manv 
others  of  the  same  stamp }  and  such  appointments  were  expressly  made  on 
the  ground  that  "  no  one  could  chastise  or  rule  *'  the  seamen,  "  unle&s  he 
was  a  great  man."  The  admiral 's  sway  in  those  ages,  too,  was  not  naval  only 
in  the  strict  fense,  as  now,  but  comprehended  an  important  juiisdictioa 
over  the  maritime  countici*.  But,  at  the  Biime  time,  thiTC  was  an  opening 
for  seamen  of  inferior  condition  and  more  narrowly  nautical  experience. 
They  were  not  only  the  regular  "msisters"  of  shipSt  but  when  able  and 
zealous,  rose  to  positions  of  griat  importance.  Such  a  man  was  Crabber 
•  Sir  Harris  Nicoka. 
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a  Scotch  sailor  who  abandoned  the  ciuae  of  bin  couatrjjnea  for  tliat  ol* 
Edward  III.,  and  who,  having  fought  with  Edward  agaiii.st  the  Preach  in 
the  great  battle  of  Sluya,  was  made  by  him  governor  of  thirty  or  forty 
vessels.  This  tradition  of  employing  seamen  of  all  kinds  of  gea'trmning 
in  the  Njivy,  and  raising  turemast  men  to  the  quarturdeck,  descciuled 
irom  tlic  feudal  times,  when  the  minstrels  played  on  the  Ibrccastle,  ami 
the  shields  of  the  knights  hung  over  the  bulwarks,  to  the  Tudors  and 
Stuart"!.  It  was  this  which  Elizabeth  availed  herst?lf  of  to  secure  gallant 
adventurers  bred  in  the  merchant-service,  like  Drake  and  Hawkins,  for 
tljo  royal  ilect.  The  two  services  played  iato  each  oiher'a  hands.  The 
old  kings  prt-ssed  the  merchant  vessels  when  they  were  wanted  for  war, 
and  protected  them  when  employed  in  their  own  pursuits.  For  centuries 
the  Navy  waa  IvaU-militaryj  hah-marine^  and  only  by  slow  degrees  did  the 
pure  naval  oiliccr — gentleman  and  seaman  both  in  one^becemc  developed 
out  of  the  conHicting  elements.  A  prophecy  of  Collingwood  and  Nelson 
existed  in  the  Elizabethan  Lord  Howard  of  Eflingham.  But  long  after 
hia  lime  the  most  picturesque  mixture  of  ranks  existed.  Gentlemen  who 
had  gone  to  sea  as  boys  held  command  cheek-by-jowl  with  honest 
**  tarpaulins," — as  they  were  called  in  the  seventeenth  ceiitiuy — who  hud 
once  been  bc>at&wains,  and  with  pure  soldiera,  like  Blake,  who  had  never 
trodden  a  deck  till  they  were  forty  or  fifty.  The  nomenclature  of  naval 
rank  as  it  existed  down  to  our  own  time,  testified  to  its  hybrid  origin. 
*' Caplaiu  "  and  "lieutenant"  reflect  the  military  part,  ^  **  master/* 
"  male,'*  and  "  midshipman,"  the  nautical  part, — of  the  common  pedigree. 
And  as  the  N.ivy  has  becoaie  more  a  sp<-cial,  more  a  royal,  as  distiuct 
from  a  mercantile  service,  the  titles  implying  military  dignity  have  gained 
on  the  other.  Tlie  **  mate/'  originally  "master's  mate^"  has  become  a 
**  sub-lieutenant;"  the  "  volunteer  "  has  become  a  *'  naval  cadet;  "  and  the 
honest  old  designation  of  **  master,"  long  shorn  of  great  fmrt  ui'  ha 
importance,  is  about  to  be  swept  away  altogether. 

These  changes  came  about  very  gradiiaJly ;  it  is  not  possible,  and  it  would 
be  tedious  if  it  were  poisible,  to  trace  theiii  in  detail.  Naval  historians 
tisuully  give  Henry  VIIL  the  credit  of  setting  the  Hoyal  Navy  on  some- 
thing like  its  modern  basis,  of  building  special  war-ships,  appointiog 
commissioners,  and  constituting  a  Navy-oflSce.  Large  vessels  with  port- 
lioles  for  guns  did  not  exist  before  his  lime,  and  were  not  numeious  till 
long  after  it.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  **  Instructions"  issued  for  the 
regulatiim  of  some  of  the  great  expeditions,  show  that  the  modern  system 
was  foniil^ig  itself,  and  amuse  us  by  the  quaint  etrictness  of  their 
provisions.  PraycTs  were  to  he  read  ttvico  a  day,  a  ceretuony  which  bus 
now  shrunk  into  one  divine  service  on  Sundays  ;  and  it  was  ordered  that 
*'  no  man,  sctMier,  ur  other  mariner,  do  dispute  of  matters  of  religion,  for 
it  i»  notjU  that  unlearned  men  should  openly  argue  of  so  high  and  m*/9lical 
matters.*'*  *' No  person,"  (say  the  **  Instructions,")  "shall  dare  to  strike 
any  captain,  Ueutenanty  master,  or  other  officer,  upon  puin  of  death.'' 
The  watch  was  set  every  night  "  by  trumpet  or  drum,  and  singing  the 
*  Lediasd's  iihtory. 
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Lord's  prayer."  But  the  directions  to  ships  for  keeping  their  places  in 
the  squadron,  are  not  unlike  those  which  might  be  issned  in  our  own  days, 
and  eveiy  branch  of  sea-iife  made  a  great  advanct-  in  tiiat  reign.  The 
opening  of  ff»reign  countrit'S  gave  nn  impulse  to  trade,  and  the  pulsion 
for  adventure  made  everything  relating  to  the  sea  and  to  the  Niivy  an 
ohjcot  of  interest  to  the  Englifih.  Private  nobleraen  and  gentlemen  fitted 
out  expeditions  at  their  own  ri.-ik,  or  persuaded  the  chaty  Queen  to  lend 
them  two  or  three  ressels,  and  went  roaming,  and  fighting  the  Sp«nlard» 
over  the  whole  world.  It  was  inevitable  that,  in  an  age  at  once  warlike 
and  literary,  there  should  a  few  men  come  up  who  handled  the  pbiloso]>hj 
of  all  this ;  who  in  the  interval  of  hard  work  and  hard  fighting,  and  ofWn, 
no  doubt,  in  the  solitude  of  night  wattihea,  meditated  un  the  extension  df 
our  commerce,  and  the  imprLtvemunt  of  our  Navy,  and  liiiployed  tlieir 
shore  hisure  in  putting  their  ideiis  on  record.  One  of  thoise,  Admiral  Sir 
William  Monaon,  deserves  to  be  more  ■%4ddy  known  than  he  is.  Of  a 
knigliily  family  in  Lincolnshire,  now  in  the  peerage,  he  passed  two  years 
as  a  ynungMer  at  Balliol  Collegf^,  Oxford,  but  wan  a  boy  w^hen  he  went  to  sea,, 
and  was  present  in  an  engagetuent  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  was  with  the 
roving  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  some  of  his  royages.  He  was  in  the  Cadis 
expedition  with  the  Earl  of  Essex.  He  was  employed  as  an  admiral  both 
by  Elizabeth  and  James.  But  what  distinguisljcd  him  from  tlie  common 
run  of  fighting-men,  was  his  turn  for  philosophizing  on  the  work  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  His  Naval  Tracts  are  highly  curious  for  the  insight 
they  give  us  into  the  Navy  of  that  day.  He  was  a  great  advocate  for 
officers  who  were  "  seamen  bred."*  Among  the  causes  of  the  discourage- 
ment of  seamen,  he  notices  ^^  the  preferring  of  young,  needy,  and  inex- 
perienced gentlemen  captains  over  them  in  their  own  ships  j"  and  abo 
the  *'  placing  lieutenants  above  the  masters  in  the  king's  ships,  which  hus 
never  been  used  till  of  late  years."  We  gather  from  hhn  that  at  that 
time  each  captain  appointed  his  lieuten.int,  while  th^.  masters  were  selected 
and  recommended  to  the  Admiralty  by  the  Trinity  House.  Tlie  mastera 
had  previously  served  us  '*  masters'  mates,"  and  !md  risen  from  the  ranks. 
There  were,  therefore,  certain  duties  for  which  they  were  naturally  unfit; 
and  Sir  William  Monson,  though  protesting  against  all  unwise  use  of  the 
power  of  appointing  lieutenants,  was  in  favoiir  cf  the  existence  of  the 
chiss  for  all  that.  "A  lieatenant,"  says  he,  "is  an  employment  fur  a 
gentleman  well-bred,  who  knows  how  to  entertain  ambass^idors,  gentlemeiij 
and  strangers,  when  tliey  come  on  board.'*  Already  it  was  found  that 
diplomatic  and  civil  duties  might  full  U[jou  naval  ofBcers,  and  that  mere 
tars  would  not  do  for  the  king's  service,  By-and-by  it  was  seen  that 
though  tars  could  seldom  be  made  gentlemen,  gentlemen  might  be  madti 
tars;  and  to  their  entry  in  time  to  undergo  the  process  we  owe  the 
Howes,  Rodneys,  Jervises,  and  CoUingwoods  of  a  subsequent  age.  In  Sir 
William's  timcj  and  for  some  geni'rations,  there  were  here  and  there 
educated  officers  like  liimselt',  who  were  seamen  and  genilemen  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Jlore  generally,  however,  the  captain  was  dependent  (or 
the  nautical  manogeiiicat  of  bis  shi^  on  the  muster.     Accordingly,  we 
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learn  from  the  Naval  Tracts  that,  though  the  captain  could  displace  anj 
other  infencT  cfficerj  he  oould  not  clisrplace  the  master.  All  he  could  do 
was  to  Btop  hie  wagea  till  the  complaint  had  been  heard  by  the  principal 
officers  who,  under  the  Lord  Adniiralj  or  Lord  High  Admiral,  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  Adtuiralty.  The  pecuHar  relation  between  these  two  chief 
oAeers  of  a  man-of-war  mtwt  hare  been  quite  familiar  to  the  public  of 
the iCTcnteenth  century;  for  a  Scotch  divioe,  in  a  book  against  Erat^tian- 
lilll,  ip«akB  of  their  •*co»ordinate  jurisdiction,*'  when  be  wishes  to  illus- 
trate the  relation  which  ought  to  prevail  >>etween  Church  and  Stiite.* 

Thanks,  also,  to  Sir  William  Monson,  we  know  how  the  British  sailor 
was  fed  on  board  her  Majesty's  ship*  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  There 
were  four  "  flesh  day*"  in  the  week,  duiing  which  he  had  beef  and  |X)rk, 
with  pease,  alternately.  On  "fish  days"  he  had  salt  fish,  ling  or  cod, 
with  seven  oances  of  butter,  and  fourteen  anucea  of  cheese,  Hi3  ttUowanoe 
of  beer  was  handsome,  a  gallon  daily,  or  a  quart  at  every  meal.  There 
wa«  a  Burgeon  on  board  each  ship,  who  had  a  mntc  under  hira.  Sir 
William  contrasta  the  cleanlinesa  of  our  vessels  with  that  of  the  often  finer 
and  larger  vessels  of  the  Spaniards,  which,  he  says,  were  **foHl  and  beastly." 
At  the  same  time  there  were  complaints  of  the  pursers  and  their  abusefi- — 
complaints  which  lasted  tor  generations.  Sometimes  the  t>eer  stank,  the 
butter  was  rancid,  and  the  cheese  populous.  These  articles  vanished  from 
the  naval  dietary^  however,  in  tlie  course  of  time;  while  tbe  purser  was 
succeeded  by  the  genteel  "  paymaster  '^  of  our  nge,  who  would  as  soon 
thiiik  of  picking  a  mesamate's  pocket  as  of  swindling  one  cff  tho  ship's 
eompany,  either  in  the  matter  of  slops  or  pay.  Whatever  the  harshness, 
however,  with  which  the  seaman  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeetith  centuries 
Was  trcattid — and  one  of  hia  punishmenta,  we  may  mention,  was  to  iiave  his 
tongue  "  gagged  or  scraped  "  for  blaspheming — he  was  already  observed 
to  be  fond  of  grumbling.  Sir  William  Monson  loved  him  much,  had  io- 
Boite  confidence  in  him,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  advancing  his  interests. 
But  he  tella  him  of  his  faults  with  fearlul  plainness  of  njieeuh,  and  that  in 
the  course  of  a  generally  complimentary  dedication.  •^  Certain  it  ii,**  declares 
the  old  admiral,  "  neither  birds  nor  horses  can  show  more  extravagant 
lewdness,  more  disorder  of  life,  and  less  fear  of  God,  than  your  carriage 
discovers  when  jou  come  on  shore,  and  cast  off  the  command  your 
superior  officers  had  over  yon.^'  Jack,  it  seems,  was  the  true  doscendant 
of  Chaucer's  SMpnan : — 

And  certainly  he  wm  a  giiod  felaw, 
Fol  many  a  ilran^liC  of  win  he  haclde  draw 
Fn:*m  Burdeux  wurd,  while  thnt  tho  ^'hapmau  !flcpc, 
Of  nice  coascieucc  toke  he  uo  kcpo, 
*  •  #  »  ♦ 

Ilanly  he  was,  and  wise,  I  undertake: 

With  ii^any  u  tempest  hndde  hia  benl  be  dhakc. 

He  was  also  the  true  ancestor  of  the  man  who  supplied  anecdotes  and 
figurinl  in  farces  for  the  amusement  of  our  gratidliithera ;  who  threw  his 
hard-earned  money  overboard  when  he  could  nut  get  on  shore,  and  wasted 

•  iforofiV  Rod  Blossoming.    By  GiUiKfiriie.— Miltok's  Ou^ocp. 
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it  even  more  mischievously  wlieti  lie  could ;  ami  wljom  tlie  founders  of 
saUors'  konies  ami  savings*  haiikij  are  now  Btiekiiig  to  bring  within  the  pale 
of  a  decent  and  pnident  civilization.  The  men  of  the  Navy  have  changed 
leas  since  Sir  William  Monson^s  days  than  the  sljipa*  Wht^n  Queen 
Eliambeth  diod,  she  left  forty-two  vessels  ol'  war  in  good  order.  Only  two 
of  these  were  of  JjOOO  ton.«,  only  threo  of  900,  and  only  three  of  800, 
while  considerably  more  than  a  half  did  not  attain  the  500  tons'  standard. 
It  is  curious,  if  we  may  touch  on  a  much  less  important  matter  in  passing, 
to  note  the  change  of  fashion  in  the  names  of  men-of-war  at  different 
epochs.  In  the  curly  ages  lliey  were  yery  generally  called  alter  saints 
Buch  as  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Edward,  and  once  we  are  startled  by  reading 
under  the  Phinfagcnets  of  **  the  IMf/  Ghost  of  Sandwich."  During 
Klizabeth's  reign  we  hear  of  the  Triumph^  the  Garland^  the  Stutle^  and 
many  fancy  names.  It  was  later  tliat  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  brought 
their  Eton  and  Westminster  recollections  to  bear,  and  gave  us  the  Belk- 
rophoUy  the  AgajnannoUt  and  the  Ortstts. 

The  most  Ihnious  admirals  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  men  who 
entered  the  service  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  whose  iiistory  shows  uf 
how  Utile  its  organization  was  definite.  Sir  William  Penn  was  the  son 
of  a  captiiin  in  the  Kavy,  and  was  well  educated ;  but  he  began  life  in  tiu' 
merchant-Bervice,  and  passed  to  the  conunand  of  a  ship  of  war  at  Iweoly- 
ihree.  Blake  had  been  a  captain  of  dragoons,  and  never  went  to  sea  till 
he  was  fifty.  Batten  and  Lawson  were  **  tarpaulins"  in  the  strictest  sense. 
During  the  Civil  War,  the  Kavy  adhered  to  the  I'arliatMent  without  losing 
its  reajHJct  for  the  king ;  and  lilake  laid  down  the  celebrated  dictum,  that 
the  Navy's  proper  business  was  only  '*  to  keep  foreigners  from  fouling  us,'' 
and  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  disputes  of  the  kiugdonj.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  there  has  never  been  any  fucLioiisness  in  our  tleets ; 
on  the  contrary,  occasions  could  bu  jwiuted  out  where  the  efficiency  of  a 
fleet  has  been  distinctly  affected  by  the  conimander-in-chiers  being  a  Tory 
or  a  Whig.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  Blake's  idea  hiis  been  the  naval  idea; 
and  a  feeling  of  nationaUty  indejiendent  of  party  politics  has  been  \lw 
predominant  feeling  of  ollicerii  of  our  marine.  The  sueeess  of  Blake  under 
tiie  Commonwealih  wiis  a  wonderful  piece  of  Ibrtune  for  those  who  held 
the  old  militan/  doctrine  about  naval  cominands  ;  and  Jilonk  was  sent  to 
sea  as  "general "  agfunst  the  Dutch  after  the  Hestoration.  For  n  time  during 
ihat  period,  nnd  partly  owing  to  the  service  on  board  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  Janiea  II.,  it  was  a  fashionable  thing  among  the  young 
men  of  quality  to  take  u  turn  of  duty  on  salt  water.  Lord  DorsclV 
celebrated  song^"  To  all  you  Ladies  now  on  Land," — finished  the  night 
before  the  great  battle  in  wljich  Opdam  tell,— will  long  preserve  the 
memory  of  ilu.s  phase  of  the  social  history  of  the  Navy."  An  entiy  in 
**  Pepys"  shows  us  the  fortunate  set  of  opinion  on  this  subject  among  the 
upper  class.  '*  To  my  Lord  Crewe's  to  dinner,"  writes  Pepys,  *'  and  had 
very  good  discourse  about  having  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  think 
of  going  to  sea,  it  being  as  Imaourable  service  as  the  land  war."  PcjiyB 
hJmself  WHS  put  down  for  ^*  midshipman's  pay,"  during  his  attendance  oa 
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^^KSbtflgue  on  board  the  fleet ;  but,  considering:  that  he  devoted  his  life  to 
V^^o  Navy,  tbert?  is  rather  a  marked  deficiency  of  matter  rekting  to  its 
social  life  in  his  Diart/.  The  "  tips  "  which  he  records  as  made  to  him  by 
officers  receiving  appointments,  show  the  abuses  that  prevailed  ;  we  smile 
"when  we  find  him  eating  "  a  calf*»  head  carbonedi^'  with  a  purser  who 
doubtless  wished  to  be  in  his  good  graces  ]  or  drinking  at  tlie  *'  Flask  "  with 
captaina,  and  hearing  their   yarns  about  the   Algiers    pirates  ;    but  the 

I  spiteful  gossip  which  he  puts  on  record  about  Admiral  Penn  la  diahonour- 
jible  to  his  memor3% 
The  gradations  of  rank  were  still  unfixed,  and  continued  so  into  ilm 
Inst  century.  The  famous  Benbow,  for  instance,  was  appointed  to  command 
a  ship  in  1689,  without  ever  having  been  in  the  king's  service  before  ; 
and  after  being  captain  waa  appointed  master  of  the  flag-ship.  There  are 
repeated  preeedentSj  Chamock  tells  us^  of  officers  who  had  been  captains 
going  to  the  flag-sliip  as  masters.  A  distinguished  contemporary  of 
Benbow's — Sancock — rose   from  being  a  boatswain,  and  the  famous  Sir 

»Cloude8ley  Shovel  began  his  career  as  a  cabin-boy  at  nine  years  of  age- 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Eooke,  and  Russell,  the  Bjmgs,  and  others,  were 
men  of  family  ;  and  as  we  bave  eaid  before,  it  was  this  variety  of  condition 
in  naval  officers  whlcli  gave  not  only  strength  but  picturesqueness  to  the 
profession.  There  was  an  emulation  between  the  men  '*  who  came  in  at 
the  hawse-bolea/Vand  the  men  "who  came  in  at  the  cabia  windows/* 
which  made  both  classes  do  their  best.    Meanwhile,  as  the  service  increased 

Bin  force  and  importance,  it  became  more  than  ever  a  special  service  to 
trhicli  rncn  required  to  be  peculiarly  bred,  and  thus,  by  isolating  it  from 
the  world,  preserved  in  it  that  singiilar,  original,  and  humorous  character 
which  it  bore  in  tlie  days  of  Smollett,  who  went  to  sea  in  174  L  There 
is  an  anecdote  of  his  contemporary,  Admiral  Vernon,  which  quite  bears 
out  the  sketches  in  Jtodenck  Bmidom  and  Peregrine  Piclk,  When 
Vernon  commanded  in  the  West  Indies,  a  Sir  William  Burnaby,  who  was 
fond  of  fine  clothes,  went  out  to  the  station  in  charge  of  a  bomb.  The 
moment  the  admiral  saw  the  splendid  appearance  of  this  gentleman,  who 
had  come  to  report  himself  to  him,  he  ran  into  an  inner  room,  and  came 
out  wearing  a  grand  wig.  Sir  William  having  announced  that  he  had 
the  honour  to  command  the  bomb  so-and-so,  the  admiral  excbimed — • 
**GBd  BO,  sir,  I  took  ymi  for  a  dancing-master  !  "  This  was  exactly  the 
manner  of  a  great  many  of  what  were  called  "  the  old  school,"  down  even 
to  our  own  day.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was,  perhaps,  the  last  of  them  ;  the 
last  of  the  men  who  thought  a  certain  boorishness  an  essential  part  of  the 
naval  character.  What  they  were  like  in  their  prime,  we  may  see  in 
Smollett's  portrait  of  Commander  Trunnion,  who  went  tacking  up  a  mail 
on  horseback,  because  there  was  a  foul  wind  ;  who  interlarded  his  sen- 
tences with  **  d'ye  see's"  and  stray  oaths  alternately,  and  who  could  not  live 
without  a  quid  in  his  mouth  and  a  can  of  flip  handy.  There  are  peoph* 
who  think  that  this  was  the  predominant  type  of  the  naval  officer  during 
the  last  century.  And  &  very  prominent  inlluontiHl  type  it  certainly  was  ; 
A  type  no  doubt  comprising  many  brave  ajid  useful  seamen.   Yet  there  was 
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also  another  clu;ss  to  wliicii  tlie  very  bigliest  men  belonged — a  class  who 
were  not  wor^  sailors,  and  jet  ware  much  better  gentlemen.    Jtist  a^  tb«ffe 
were  Howards  and  Moqboos  in  tlt4?  Navy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  bo  thsre 
were  Kodneys  and  Collingwoodii  in  the  Navy  of  George  III,     The  fact  i» 
that  in  talking  of  **  th©  old  school "   we  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  was 
more  than  one  old  achool.     lu  the  days  when  the  present  writer  was  in 
the  Navy,   "  the  old  echool ''  par  exceUcnce  comprised  oLI  the  rough  and 
Bavage  men — those  who  tliought  that  roughneas  and  savagenesa  were  g<K>d 
tilings  in  thcmaelves  ;   and  that  every  ^ort  of  reBnecn^nt  weakened  tiie 
edsential  Yirtue  of  the  profeaakaL     In  those  day  a  there  were  atill  one  or 
two  Trafalgar  men — though  they  were  very  few — in  command  of  i^ipa ; 
and  tlieie  were  oificera  Bcattered  through   the  ^ixvy  who  quite  remem- 
bered that  generatiofi — ^and  what  traditions  we  used  to  hear  1     A  mate 
of  *'  Uie   old   school^*'   as   it    was   called,    sometimes   broke   a   aeamaa'a 
jaw-bone    by    way   of  chaafciaement.     When   called  away  trom  his  grog 
for  a  moment  by  any  accident,  lie  iias  been  known  to  spit  in  it,  that 
nobody   might    drink   it   in   his  absence.     The   humble  crockery   of  a 
niidshlpnifinV  mess  having  been  broken  daring  action,  the  captain,  on 
Home  question  of  its  being  replaced,  aaked  who  the  deri^had  ever  heard 
of  mtdfihipmeQ  leaving   plates?     AD    duty  was   carried    on    to   a   brisk 
Rcoompaniment  of  cursing  and  swearing ;  and  abuse  of  the  ahip^s  company 
diiriAg  work   was  cultivated  by   some  officers  as  an   art.      There  were 
fellows   who  liadf   ao   to   speak,   graduated  in   BiiiiDgsgate,  and   whose 
vituperation   excited   the   envy    of    mere   amateurs.       Ignorant,   noijsy^ 
bla&phemous  and  coarse,  these   people  fancied  that   they  were  the    tme 
representatives  of  our    naval    traditions,    and    that    they    deduced    their 
pedigrees  through  Benbow  fa>tn  the  keroee  of  the  old  time.     But  though, 
when  fighting  and  fieamassliip  were  in  question,  they  acquitted  tiiefiasdlvei 
well  beyond  doubt^  yet^  when  higher  quaUtieB  in  addition  to  them  wen 
required,  tljey  were  at  fault.     Their  vocation  waa  to  do  tlie  rough  work 
under   higher   njen  ;   and    it   will    be   found    on   inquiry   tliat   not   the 
"  hawse-holers,"  but  officers  of  better  social  etamp,  did  the^rea^  work — ^that 
for  which  a  governing  and  organizing  talent  on  a  great  scale  waa  necessary. 
Bodney^  Howe,  Jervid,  Nelson  and  Collingwood  were  aU  gentlemen;  and 
most  of  tht;ni  were  of  better  attiiinmenta  and  education,  as  well  as  of  better 
manners,  than  the  ruck  of  less^known  sea-officers.     Rodney  was  a  couple 
of  years  at  Harrow  before  entering  the  Navy,  and  was  not  only  a  hi^ 
bred  man,  but  a  man  of  some  literary  acquirement.     Ab  for  Collingwood, 
he  wrote  better  English  and  knew  more  history  than  three -iburtiia  of 
those  who  belong  to  wbat  are  called  "  the  learned  profesaions.''     He  wai 
the  very  ideal  of  a  modem  naval  officer,  and  could  do  everything  imm 
managing  a  fleet,  or  negotiating  with  a  foreign  sovereign,  to  jtplicing  a 
rope  J  while  his  letters  ai-e  m  pleasant  reading  as  those  of  Cowper  or  Gray. 
It  is  indeed  a  great  pity  that  Captain  ifarryatt^  who  knew  the  aervior 
so  well,  and  lived  just  in  time  to  paint  the  portraits  of  tlie  surfivoraof 
ColJingwood'B  generation,  should  have  devoted  most  of  his  labom'  to  whM 
we  may  call  the  second-best  old  school-     He  was  essentially  a  htunouriit  ; 
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fools  and  tyranU  attracted  Bim  by  tlieir  piquancy  as  good  subjectii;  and 
though  not  altogether  Deglccting  the  nobler  side  of  the  naval  character, 

the  never  sufficiently  laboured  to  set  it  forth.     What  a  portrait,  at  once 
^•ith  the  charm  of  dignity  and  of  quaint  old-fashioned  aimplicity,  might 
be  made,  by  a  competent  hand,  of  Lord  Gollingwood  1     Under  his  graver 
aap«^ct,  we  have  in  hiin  an  officer  of  unweariud  diligence  in  his  duty, 
•pending  hours  of  every  day  over  hia  desk,  and  hours  of  every  night  on 
deck.     Did   a  vessel  get  out  of  her  station  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
middle  watch,  he  would  signal  in  the  morning  for  the  lieutenant  whose 
watch  it  had  happened  in,  and,  simply  telling  him  that  he  hud  been  sorry 
to  observe  it,  sent  him  away  impressed  au  he  would  never  have  been  im- 
I       pf*«sod  by  the  objurgation  of  a  rullian  or  a  bully.     For  an  action,  the 
^■^ne  old  gentleman  drt-ssed  himself  as  he  would  have  done  for  a  ball  ;  and 
^'^Juring  the  hottest  part  of  Trafalgar  be  was  seen  munching  an  apple  on 
the  poop,  as  coolly  aa  if  he  had  been  in  an  orchard.     The  tendereal  of 
mortiiU  in  his  domestic  relations,  he  turned  round  to  the  admiral  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the   lat   of  June,  and  observed  that    "  about 
^■that  time  their  wives  were  going  to  church  ;"  just  as  he  had  carefully 
^^tiou^d  that  tliey  first  sighted  the  French  fleet  on  'Uittle  Sarali's  birthday," 
And  along  with  a  certain  sensitive  pride  and  old-feshioned  courtesy  which 
bdongx^d  to  him,  he  combined  the  homeliest  simplicity  of  life  and  habits. 
When  be  gave  a  dinner  to  his  captains,  be  sure  that  the  old  Gollingwood 
-a  stag  or  colin— was  on  the  silver,  and  that  he  would  turn  round 
id  bow  to  each  guest — '^  Your  health,  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle ;   your  healtli, 
Jtain  • — - — "' — with  the  first  glass  of  wine.     But  at  no  such  dinner  was  the 
simple  nautical  soup^ — pea-soup  with  slices  of  pork  in  it^ — ever  wanting; 
and  he  thought  brown  sugar  good  enough  for  the  best  gentleman.     There 
is  a  Btory  of  his  winding  up  hia  advice  to  a  lieutenant,  whom  he  was 
detaching  on  a  separate  command,  by  saying—"  and  take  care,  sir,  to  keep 
your   tt!a  and  sugar  locked  up,"      And  we  remember  hearing  fi'oni  one 
who  had  sailed  under  hini,  that  on  line  days  he  used  himself  to  hang  t>ut  hia 
U'lit  clothes  over  his  cabin  port-holea,  that  they  might  get  a  good  airing. 
Such     was    NeLion's    *'  dear    Coll,"  to    whom    Nelson    wrote : — **  God 
bless  you,  and  send  you  alongside  the  Snntiaaima  Trinidada,^^  in  perfect 
contidfuce   ot'  what  the  re:sult   of  such  a  meeting  would  be.     Ho   waa, 
indeed,  of  the  "  old  achool ; "  though  how  different  from  many  who  made 
the  same  lioaat  ;    who  esteemed  a  pen  contemptible  because  it  was  not  a 
niarlinspike  ;  who,  to  avoid  dandyism,  rushed  into  dirt ;   and  drank  more 
ruiii-and-water  than  they  could  carry,  rather  than  stoop  to  the  efiominacy 
of  Hermitage  or  Lufitte.    Specimens  of  tlua  last  peculiar  breed  la.sted  fitr  into 
our  time,  and  had  the  credit  of  supplying  much  amusement  to  young*  r 
lien  ;   but  the  decay  of  their  school  was  marked  early  in  the  century,  and 
li'l  not  escape  the  obsi^irvatioii  of  Sir  W^alter  Scott.     In  his  interesting 
Uemotr  of  Smofldij  after  some  remarks  on  hid  naval  characters,  Sir  Walter 
on  : — *'  The&e  striking  portraits  have  now  the  merit  which  is  che- 
iidied  by  antiquaries — they  preserve  the  memory  of  the  sdiool  of  Benbow 
and  Boscawen,  whose  manners  are  now  banished  from  the  quarterdeck  to 
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the  forecastle.     The  naval  officern  of  the  present  day,  the  splendoi 
whose  aclioHR  has  thrown  into   the  shadow  the  exploits  of  a  thousnnd 
years,  do  not  now  affect  the  manners  of  a  foremast-man,  and  have  shot* 
how  adminiblj  well  their  duty  can  be  disch<ui^ed  without  any  p;irlieu]| 
alfection  to  tobacco  or  flip,  or  the  decided  preference  of  a  check  ahirt  to  i 
linen  one." 

Since  Scott's  time,  the  change  of  coarse  has  gone  steadily  on  m  tJ 
pame  direction,  and  has  prodnced  here  and  there  follies  of  a  new  kiud» 
which  have  kept  the  different  follies  of  the  sham  Benbows  in  countenan( 
The  great  characteristic  of  modern  naval  life  is  that  it  is  no  longer  sepi 
ratetl  from  the  life  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  aa  it  used  to  be.     An  admiral 
no  longer  asks  for  hirf  carriage  to  be  brought  round  to  the  door  by  tellin;: 
the  servant  to   man   the  boat.      The  Navy  readfi  and   dances,  and   ha& 
<ipinion9  on  Colenso  and  crinoline.     We  have  known  a  naval  instructor 
who  was  a  better  classical  scholar  than  moat  bisliops,  and  liave  heard 
him  walk  through  the  text  of  the  Phpilo^  in  a  cabin  on  the  orlup-deck, 
in  a  style  that  coiiJd  not  have  been  surpassed  by  a  college  tutor.     What 
with  steam,  and  circle-Bailing,  and  improved  gunnery,  naval  officei-s  must 
be  far  more  carefully  educated  than  they  used  to  be ;  and  while  the  theor)' 
of  the  age  is  that  everything  ought  to  be  open  to  e\'erybody,  the  practice, 
as  far  as  the  Nary  is  concerned,  m  that  nobody  need  hope  to  get  a  son 
who  cannot  prepare  him  by  a  careful  training. 

Such  changeft  of  title  as  that  from  "  mate  "  to  **  sub-lieutenant " 
insjjgnificfmtj  but  they  symbolize  the  great  change  by  whicli  the  nierel! 
nautical  element  haa  been  superseded,  and  a  more  laborious  and  scientii 
kind  of  education  made  necessary.  We  are  in  a  period  when  courage  and 
brjiina  are  a»  important  as  they  ever  were;  but  also  when  both  must  bft^j 
of  less  value,  relatively,  without  culture,  than  they  ever  were.  HodhhJ 
ilje  pains  tuken  about  training-Rliips  and  examinations,  and  the  putting  of 
youngsters  throtigh  ordeals  in  tluit  way  which  were  quite  unknown  twenty 
years  back.  By  abolishing  the  grade  of  master,  the  Admiralty  show  that 
they  have  great  confidence  in  the  new  gcnenition  of  lieutenants.  For,  the 
Kpeciality  of  the  master — ^after  he  had  ceased,  by  the  change  Avhich  made 
the  captains  become  seamen,  to  be  the  most  iuiportaut  seaman  in  the 
f^hip, — was  to  take  the  chief  charge  of  the  navigation,  and  this  ia  now  to  be 
given  to  lieutenants.  There  will  be  navigation-lieutenants,  as  there  are 
gimnery-lieutenants,  which  implies  a  large  number  of  .scientifically-trained 
ofnctr-s.  But  just  now  we  are  rather  coneenitd  witli  the  historical  signi- 
ficiuice  of  the  charge,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  by  this 
h.'iPty  retrospect  at  a  series  of  transitions  very  little  known. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

HoMJNOFORD  Gossips. 

Y  dear  Molly,  why  Jiiln*t  you  come 
and  dine  wHli  m?  I  m\d  to  sister 
I  would  come  and  scold  you  well. 
Oh,  BIr.  Oaborue  Ilaniley,  ia  that 
you  ?  *'  and  a  look  of  mistaken  intul- 
ligoDce  at  the  t£te-^-t^te  she  hu'l 
disturbed  caoie  so  perceptibly  over 
Mbs  Phojbe's  face  that  ^  I  oily  caught 
Oshome'a  synipatlietic  eye,  and  both 
smiled  at  the  notion* 

"  Tm  sure  I — well  1  one  must  some- 
times— I  see  our  diuner  woidd  have 
bcea — **  Then  she  recovered  herself 
into  a  connecled  sentence.  "We  only 
just  heard  of  Mrs.  Gibson's  having 
a  i\j  from  the  '  George/  because 
ftiiiter  sent  our  Betty  to  pay  for  a 
couple  of  rabbits  Tom  Ostler  had 
gnaredj  (I  hope  we  ahan't  he  taken 
up  for  poachers,  Mr.  Osborne — 
anaring  docsu't  requiru  a  licence,  I  believe?)  und  she  heard  he  was  gone 
off  with  the  tly  to  the  Towers  with  your  dear  manrma ;  lor  Coxe  who 
drives  the  fly  in  geneml  lias  sprained  Iiia  ankle.  Wc  liad  just  finished 
dinner,  but  when  Betty  said  Tom  Ostler  would  not  be  back  till  night  I 
said,  ♦  Why^  there's  that  poor  dear  girl  left  all  alone  by  herself,  and  her 
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niotljer  such  a  frientl  of  ours,' — when  she  was  aUvC|  I  mean.  But  Fm 
sure  I'm  glad  Fin  inisUtkeii." 

Oabome  eaidj — "  I  came  to  Bp6alc  to  Mr.  Gibson,  not  Icnowing  lie  had 
gone  to  London,  and  Miss  Gibson  kindly  gave  me  some  of  her  lunch,  I 
mufit  go  now." 

"Odeur!  I  am  so  sorry,"  Jliittcred  out  Miss  Pha-bc,  "I  diKturbed 
you ;  but  it  was  with  the  best  intentions,  I  nlways  was  mal-»propos 
from  a  chiJd."  But  Osborne  whs  gone  before  she  had  finished  her 
apologies.  Before  he  left,  his  eyes  met  Molly's  with  a  strange  look  of 
yearning  farewell  tliat  struck  her  at  the  timCj  and  that  she  remembered 
strongly  afterwards.  **Such  a  nice  suitable  thing,  and  I  came  in  the 
midst,  and  spoilt  it  all.    I  am  sure  you're  very  kind,  my  dear,  considering — " 

**  Considering  what,  my  dear  Miss  Phoebe?  If  you  are  conjecturing 
a  love  alFftir  between  Mr.  Oaborne  Ilamley  and  me,  you  never  were  more 
mistaken  in  your  life.  I  think  I  told  you  so  once  before.  Please  do 
believe  me," 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  remeinber.  And  sontehow  sister  got  it  into  her  head 
it  was  Mr.  Preston.     I  recollect.'* 

"  One  guess  ia  ju«t  as  wrong  as  the  other,"  said  Molly,  smiling,  and 
trying  to  look  perfectly  indifrerewt,  but  going  extremely  red  from  annoyance 
at  the  mention  of  Mr.  Preston's  name.  It  was  very  difficult  for  her  to 
keep  up  any  conversation^  for  her  heart  was  full  of  Osborne — his  changed 
appearance,  his  melancholy  Avorda  of  foreboding,  and  his  confidences 
about  hia  wife — French,  Catholic,  pcrvant.  Molly  could  not  help  trying 
to  piece  these  strange  facts  together  by  imaginations  of  her  own,  and 
found  it  very  hard  work  to  attend  to  kind  Miss  Phoebe's  unceasing  patter. 
She  came  up  to  the  point,  however,  when  the  voice  ceased;  and  could 
recall,  in  a  mechanical  n^anner,  the  echo  of  the  last  words,  which  fjom 
both  ^liss  Phcebe'a  look,  and  the  dying  accent  that  lingered  in  Molly *s 
ear,  she  perceived  to  be  a  question,  J^fiss  Phcehe  was  asking  her  if  she 
would  go  out  with  her  7  She  was  going  to  Grinstead's,  the  bookseller  of 
Ilollingford  ;  who,  in  addition  to  his  regular  business,  was  the  agent  for 
the  Hollingford  Book  Society,  received  their  subscriptions,  kept  their 
accounts,  ordered  their  hooka  from  London,  and,  on  payment  of  a  small 
salary,  allowed  the  Society  to  keep  their  volumes  on  shelves  in  his  ahop. 
It  was  the  centre  of  news,  and  the  club^  as  it  were,  of  the  httle  town. 
Everybody  who  pretended  to  gentility  in  the  place  belonged  to  it.  It  was 
a  test  of  gentility,  indeed,  rather  than  of  education  or  a  love  of  literature. 
No  shopkeeper  would  have  thought  of  offering  himself  as  a  member, 
however  great  his  general  intelhgencc  and  love  of  reading;  while  it 
boasted  upon  the  list  of  subscribers  most  of  the  county  families  in  the 
neighbourhood,  some  of  ivhom  subscribed  to  the  Hollingford  Book  Society 
as  a  sort  of  duty  belonging  to  their  station,  without  often  using  their 
privilege  of  rending  the  books:  while  there  were  residents  in  the  little 
town,  such  aa  Mrs.  Goodenongh,  who  privately  thought  reading  a  great 
waste  of  time^  that  might  be  much  better  employed  in  sewing,  and  knit- 
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fti^  and  pfistry^mnkingt  but  who  nev<^rthcles?*  beIonge<]  to  it  as  a  mark 


lid  have  iboiigli 


station,  just  as  these  g<x)<J,  motlierly  women  woiii 
terrible  come-down  in  the  world  if*  they  had  not  Imd  a  pretty  young 
servant-mnid  to  fetch  them  home  frnm  the  tea-parties  at  night.  At  any 
ratp,  Grinstead'a  waa  a  very  convenient  place  for  a  lounge.  In  that  view 
of  the  book  Rociety  every  one  agreed.  Molly  went  npstairs  to  get  ready 
to  accompany  Mi>s  Phoebe  j  and  on  opi^njng  one  of  her  drawers  she  saw 
Cynthia  a  envelope^  containing  the  notes  she  owed  to  Mr.  Preston,  carefully 
sealed  up  like  a  letter.  This  was  what  Molly  had  so  nnwillingly  pro- 
mised to  deliver — the  last  final  stroke  lo  the  aflTair,  Molly  took  it  up, 
hatiug  it.  For  a  time  she  had  forgotten  it ;  and  now  it  wa»  here,  facing 
her,  and  she  must  try  and  get  rid  of  it.  She  put  it  into  Iter  pocket  for 
the  chances  of  the  walk  and  the  day,  and  fortune  for  onc3  seemed  to 
befriend  her ;  for,  on  their  entering  Grinstead'n  shop,  in  which  two  or 
throe  people  were  now,  aa  always,  congre;^ated,  making  play  of  ex- 
amining the  books,  or  business  of  writing  down  the  titles  of  new 
works  in  the  order-book,  there  waa  Mr.  Preston.  He  bowed  as  they 
came  in.  He  could  not  help  that  ;  but,  at  the  sight  of  Molly,  ho 
looked  as  ill-tenipere<l  and  out  of  humour  as  a  man  wtU  could  do, 
She  was  connected  in  his  mind  with  defeat  and  mortification  ;  and 
besides,  the  sight  of  her  called  up  what  ho  desired  now  above  all 
things  to  forget;  namely,  the  deep  conviction  received  through  Molly *a 
airaplc  earnestness,  of  Gyntlua'a  dislike  to  him.  If  Miag  Phoebe  had  acen 
the  scowl  upon  his  handsome  face,  she  might  have  undeceived  her  sister 
in  her  auppositiona  al_>oiit  him  and  Molly.  But  Mi&i  Phoebe,  who  did  net 
consider  it  quite  maidenly  to  go  and  stand  close  to  Mr.  Preaton,  and 
aurvey  the  shelves  of  booka  in  such  close  proximity  to  a  gentleman, 
found  herself  an  errand  at  the  other  end  of  the  shop,  and  occupied  herself 
in  buying  Avriting-pnppr.  Molly  fingered  her  Taluable  letter,  as  it  Jay 
in  her  pocket ;  did  she  dare  to  cros.s  over  to  Mr.  Preston,  and  give  it  to 
hiro,  or  not?  Wldle  she  waa  atill  undecided,  shrinking  always  just  at 
the  moment  wlien  she  thought  she  had  got  her  courage  up  for  action, 
Miss  Phcebcj  having  finished  her  purchase,  turned  round,  and  after 
looking  a  little  pathetically  at  Mr.  Preston's  back,  said  to  Molly  in  a 
whisper — "  I  think  v.e'll  go  to  Jolmsou's  now,  and  come  back  for  the 
iTooks  in  a  little  while.'*  So  across  the  street  to  Johnson's  they  went  } 
but  no  sooner  had  tlipy  entered  the  draper's  shop,  than  Molly's  conaciencn 
smote  her  for  her  cowardice,  and  Ivf^s  of  a  good  opportunity,  "  ill  bo 
l>ack  directly,"  Riud  she,  as  soon  as  Miss  Plicebe  was  engaged  with  her 
purchases  ;  and  Molly  ran  across  to  Grinstead's,  without  looking  either 
to  the  right  or  the  letl ;  she  had  been  watching  the  door,  and  she  knew 
that  no  Mr.  Preston  had  issued  forth.  She  ran  in ;  he  was  at  the  counter 
now,  talking  to  Grinstead  himself;  Molly  put  tho  letter  into  his  hand, 
to  hift  surprise,  and  almost  against  his  will,  and  turned  r(>und  to  ^o  back 
to    Miss  Phoebe.      At  the   door  of  the   shop  stood  Mrs.  GofHlenough, 


arrested  in   the  act  of  entering, 


with   her 


round   eyes, 
19— i 


made 
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still  rounder  and  more  owl-like  by  spectacles,  to  see  Mollj  Gibaon  giving 
Mr.  Preslon  a  letter,  %vliit:}i  he,  conscious  of  being  watclie*]^  and  favouring 
underhand  practices  habitually,  put  t|uickly  into  his  pocket,  unopened. 
Perhaps,  if  he  Imd  had  time  for  reflection  he  would  not  have  scxupk-d 
to  put  Molly  to  open  bhanic,  by  rejecting  what  she  so  engerly  forced 
upon  hiui. 

There  Avaa  anot!»er  long  evening  to  be  got  through  with  Mi*s.  Gibson* 
but  on  this  occasion  there  was  the  pleasant  occupation  of  dinner^  whicJi 
took  up  at  least  an  hour ;  for  it  wh3  one  of  Mra.  Gibson*a  fancies^ — one 
which  Molly  chaied  against — to  have  every  ceremonial  gone  through  in 
the  same  stately  manner  for  two  as  for  twenty.  So,  although  Molly  knew 
full  well,  and  her  stepmotlier  knew  full  well,  and  Maria  knew  full  well, 
that  neither  Mrs.  Gibaon  nor  MoHy  touched  dessert,  it  was  set  on  the 
table  with  as  much  form  aa  if  Cynthia  had  been  at  horac,  who  delighted  in 
almonds  and  raisins ;  or  Mr.  Gibson  been  there,  who  never  could  resist 
dates,  although  he  alwaya  protested  against  "  person3  in  their  station  of 
life  having  a  formal  dessert  set  out  before  them  every  day." 

And  Mrs.  Gibson  herself  apologized  as  it  were  to  Molly  to-day,  in  the 
same  words  she  had  often  used  to  Mr.  Gibson, — "  It's  no  extravagance,  for 
we  need  not  eat  it — I  never  do.  But  it  looks  well,  and  makes  Maria 
understand  what  is  required  in  the  daily  life  of  every  iamily  of  position." 

All  tlirough  the  evening  Molly's  thoughts  wandered  far  and  wide, 
ll^otigh  she  manngetl  to  keep  up  a  sliow  of  attention  to  what  Mrs.  Gibsoa 
was  sjiying.  She  was  thinking  of  Osborne^  and  his  abrupt,  half-finished  con- 
fidence, his  ill-looks ;  she  was  wondering  when  Roger  would  come  home, 
and  longing  for  his  return,  as  ranch  (slie  said  to  herself)  for  Osbome^s  sake 
as  for  her  own*  And  then  she  checked  herself  What  had  she  to  do  with 
Koger  ?  Why  should  she  long  for  his  return  7  It  was  Cynthia  who  was 
doing  this  ;  only  somehow  he  was  such  a  true  friend  to  Molly,  that  E^he 
cuuld  not  help  thinking  of  hiin  as  a  wtafl'  and  a  stay  in  the  troublous  times 
which  appwired  to  lio  not  far  ahead^tliis  evening.  Then  Mr.  Preston 
and  her  little  adventure  with  him  came  uppermost.  How  angry  he 
looked  1  How  could  Cynthia  have  liked  him  even  eaougb  to  get  into 
thia  abominable  scrape,  which  was,  however,  all  over  now!  And  so  shoi^H 
ran  on  in  her  fancies  and  imaginations,  little  dreaming  that  that  yery^^^ 
night  much  talk  was  going  on  not  half-a-mile  from  where  she  sate  sewing, 
that  could  prove  that  the  *'  scrape  "  (as  she  called  it,  in  her  girlish  phrase- 
ology) was  not  all  over. 

Scandal  sleeps  in  the  summer,  compaiutively  speaking.  Its  nature  ii 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  dormouse.  Warm  ambient  air,  loiterings  abroad, 
gardenings,  flowers  to  talk  about,  and  preserves  to  make,  soothed  ilie 
ivicked  imp  to  slumber  m  the  pariah  of  Ilollingford  in  Bumnier-time. 
But  when  evenings  grew  short,  and  people  gathered  round  the  fires,  and 
put  their  feet  in  a  circle — not  on  the  fenders,  that  was  not  allowed — th<^o 
was  the  time  for  confidential  conversation  1  Or  in  the  pauses  allowed  for 
the  tea-trays  to  circulate  among  the  card-tables — when  those  who  weixj 
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peao.-ably  inclined  tried  to  atop  tlie  warm  diacufisions  about  "  tlie  odd 
trick,"  and  the  rather  wearisome  feminine  way  of  "  Bhoiildciing  the 
crutch^  and  showing  how  fields  were  won"— small  crumbs  mid  scrapa 
of  daily  news  came  up  to  the  surface,  such  as  **  MartiDdale  has  raised  the 
price  of  his  befit  joints  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound;"  or  ''it's  a  shame  of 
Sir  Harry  to  order  in  another  book  on  farriery  into  the  book  society; 
Phoebe  and  I  tried  to  read  it,  but  really  there  is  no  general  interest  in  it ;" 
or,  **  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Ashton  will  do,  now  Nancy  is  going  to  be 
married!  Wliy,  slie  has  been  witli  liirn  tliesc  seventeen  yetirsl  It's  a 
very  fooliiih  thing  for  a  woman  of  her  age  to  be  thinking  of  matrimony ; 
and  80  I  told  her,  when  I  met  her  in  the  market-place  thia  morning  ! " 

So  said  Miss  Browning  on  the  niglit  in  question;  her  hand  of  cards 
lying  by  her  on  the  pnce  bai2e-covered  table,  while  bIic  munched 
the  rich  pound-cake  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Dawes,  hitely  come  to  inhabit 
IloUingford. 

**  Matrimony's  not  bo  bad  as  you  think  for,  Misa  Browning,"  said 
Mrs.  Goodenoiigh^  standing  «p  for  the  holy  estate  into  which  she  had 
twice  entered.  **  If  I  had  ha'  seen  Nancy»  I  should  ha  given  lier  my  mind 
very  diflercnt  It's  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  settle  wliat  you'll  have  for 
dinner,  without  never  a  one  interfering  with  you." 

"  If  that's  all !  "  said  Miss  Browning,  drawing  herself  up,  **  I  can  do 
that;  and,  perhiips,  better  than  a  woman  who  has  a  husband  to  please." 

**  No  one  can  say  as  I  didn't  please  my  husbands  —  both  on  'em, 
though  Jeremy  w-as  tickler  in  his  tastes  than  poor  Harry  Beaver.  But  as 
I  used  to  say  to  *em,  '  Leave  the  yictwal  to  me ;  it's  better  for  you  than 
knowing  what's  to  come  beforehand.  The  stomach  likes  to  be  taken  by 
surprise*'  And  neither  of  'eni  ever  repented  'em  of  their  confidence. 
You  may  take  my  word  for  it,  beans  and  bacon  will  taste  better  (and 
Mr.  Ashton's  Nancy  in  her  owa  house)  than  all  the  sweetbreads  and 
spring  chickens  she's  been  a-doing  for  him  this  seventeen  years.  But  if  I 
chose  I  could  tell  you  of  something  as  would  interest  you  all  a  deal  more 
than  old  Nancy's  marriage  to  a  widower  with  nine  children — only  as  the 
young  folks  themselves  is  meeting  in  private,  clandestine-like,  it's  perhaps 
not  for  me  to  tell  their  secrets," 

•*  Vin  sure  I  don*t  want  to  hear  of  clandestine  meetings  between  young 
men  and  young  wonjen,"  said  Miss  Browning,  throwing  up  her  head. 
*'  It's  disgrace  enough  to  (he  people  themselves,  I  consider,  if  they  enter 
on  a  love  aHair  without  the  projMir  sanction  of  parents.  1  know  public 
opinion  hsis  changed  on  ihc  subject ;  but  when  poor  Gratia  was  married 
to  Mr.  Byerley,  he  wrote  to  my  father  without  ever  having  so  much  as 
paid  her  a  complimentj  or  sjdd  more  than  the  most  trivial  ami  common- 
place things  to  her;  and  my  father  and  mother  sent  for  her  into  my 
father*(i  study,  and  she  said  ahe  never  was  so  much  frighleiied  in  her  life, — 
and  they  a/iid  it  was  a  very  good  oflVr,  and  Mr.  Byerley  waa  a  very  worthy 
man,  and  tht^y  hoped  t^hc  woidd  iKihavG  properly  to  him  when  he  came  to 
wipper  that  night.     And  after  that  he  was  allowed  to  come  twice  a  week 
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till  tlicy  were  miirrlcd.  My  niotlier  anJ  I  sate  at  our  work  in  the  bowr- 
witidow  of  the  Ewtory  di*a\ving-room,  and  Gratia  and  Mr.  Byerley  at  tbe 
other  end  ;  and  my  mother  ahvays  called  my  attention  to  &onie  flawer  or 
plant  in  tlie  gardt'D  wlivn  it  struck  nine,  for  thufc  was  liia  time  for  going, 
Witlioufc  olfence  to  the  present  company,  I  atn  rather  inclined  to  look  upon 
matrimony  as  a  woakncsJ!  to  which  some  very  wortliy  people  are  prone ; 
])Ht  if  they  must  be  married,  let  tljem  make  tlie  best  of  it,  and  go  through 
the  aflair  with  dignity  and  propriety  j  or  if  there  are  misdoings  and  clan- 
dealine  nu  I'tinrra,  and  such  tilings,  at  any  rate,  never  let  me  hear  abonl 
them  I  I  think  it's  you  to  j^lay^  Mrs.  DawoH.  Youll  excuse  niy  frankness 
tm  the  Buhject  of  matrimony  !  Mvs^.  (ioodcnoiigh  there  can  tell  you  I'm  a 
very  out-spoken  person/* 

**  It'a  not  ihc  out-apeaking,  it's  what  you  aay  Umt  goce  against  mc, 
Miss  Browning,"  said  Mrs.  Goodenough,  aflronted,  yet  ready  to  play  her 
card  as  soon  as  needed*  And  aa  for  Mr-i.  Dawes,  she  was  too  anxious  to 
gtjt  into  the  genteeleiit  of  all  (Ilolliugford)  soeioty  to  object  to  wliatcver 
Miss  Browning  (who,  in  right  of  being  a  deceased  rector's  daughter, 
rather  represented  the  sclccLcst  circle  of  the  little  town)  advociitcd, 
celibacy,  umrriago,  bigamy,  or  polygamy. 

So  the  remainder  of  the  evening  passetl  over  without  any  farther 
reference  to  the  secret  Mrs,  Goodenougb  was  burning  to  diacloae,  unless 
u  remark  made  apropos  de  rien  by  Misa  Browning,  during  the  silence  of 
a  deal,  eould  be  supposed  to  have  connexion  witli  tiiu  previous  cx»nver- 
b;Uion,     She  jwiid  Hiiddenly  and  abruptly, — 

*'  I  don't  know  w  hat  1  have  done  that  any  man  should  make  me  hi« 
slave*'*  If  i*he  was  referring  to  any  prospect  of  matrimonial  danger  she 
aaw  opening  before  her  fancy,  «he  might  have  been  comforted.  But  it 
was  a  remark  of  which  no  one  took  any  notice,  all  being  faa-  too  much  en- 
gaged in  the  rubber.  Only  whcu  Miss  BrovvniDg  toak  her  early  leave  (for 
Jlisa  Phoebe  hud  a  cold,  and  was  an  invalid  at  home),  Mrs.  Goodcuough 
burst  out  with — 

"  Well  1  now  I  may  speak  out  my  mind,  and  say  as  how  if  there  was 
a  slave  between  us  two,  when  Goodenongh  was  alive,  it  wasn't  me;  and 
I  don't  think  as  it  was  pretty  in  Wisa  BrowniDg  to  give  herself  such  aijii 
on  her  virginity  when  tliere  was  four  widows  in  the  room, — who've  had 
six  honest  men  among  'em  ibr  huabands.  No  olTence,  Miss  Airy !" 
addrt'saing  «n  unfortunate  little  spinster,  who  luund  herself  the  solo 
repreaentative  of  celibacy  now  that  Miss  Browning  was  gone.  ''I  could 
teU  her  of  a  girl  as  she's  very  iund  on,  who's  on  the  high  road  to  matri* 
mony;  and  in  as  cunning  a  way  as  ever  I  heard  on;  going  out  at  dusk 
to  meet  her  sweetheart,  just  as  if  jshe  was  my  Betty,  or  your  Jenny,  And 
Iter  name  is  ]Molly  too,^which,  as  I  have  often  thought,  shows  a  low  tiiste 
in  ihem  m  first  called  lier  so;  whe  might  as  well  be  a  scutlery-maid  at 
oncest.  Not  that  she's  picked  up  anybody  common ;  ahc's  looked  about 
Ler  for  a  handsome  fellow,  and  a  smart  young  man  enough  i'* 

Every    one   around   the    tabla   looked   curious   and   intent   on    the 
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diicloBiires  being  made,  except  the  hostess,  Mrs.  Dawes,  who  smiled 
intelligence  with  her  eyes,  and  knowingly  pursed  up  her  mouth  until 
Mrs.  Goodenough  had  finished  her  tale.     Then  she  said  demurely  : 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  -Mr.  Preston  and  Miss  Gibson  ?  " 

"  Why,  who  told  you  ?"  said  Mrs.  Goodenough,  turning  round  upon 
her  in  lurprisc.  "  You  can't  say  as  I  did.  There's  many  a  Molly  in 
Ilollingibrd,  besides  her, — though  none,  perhaps,  in  such  a  genteel  station 
in  life.     I  never  named  her,  Tm  sure." 

"  No !    But  I  know.    I  could  tell  my  tale  too,"  continued  Mrs.  Dawes. 

"  No  I  could  you,  really  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Goodenough,  very  curious  and 
a  little  jealous. 

**  Yes.  My  uncle  Sheepshanks  came  upon  them  in.  the  Park  Avenue, 
— he  startled  *em  a  good  deal,  he  said  ;  and  when  he  taxed  Mr.  Preston 
with  being  with  his  sweetheart,  ho  didn't  deny  it" 

"  Well !  Now  so  much  has  come  out,  Til  tell  you  what  I  know. 
Only,  ladies,  I  wouldn't  ^vish  to  do  the  girl  an  unkind  turn, — so  you 
must  keep  what  I've  got  to  tell  you  a  secret."  Of  course  they  promised ; 
that  was  easy. 

''  My  Hannah,  as  married  Tom  Oakes,  and  lives  in  Pearson's  Lane,  was 
a-gathering  of  damsons  only  about  a  week  ago,  and  Molly  Gibson  was 
a-wa)king  fast  down  the  lane, — quite  in  a  hurry  like  to  meet  some  one, — 
and  Hannah's  little  Anna-Maria  fell  down,  and  Molly  (who's  a  kind- 
hearted  lass  enough)  picked  her  up ;  so  if  Hannah  had  had  her  doubts 
before,  she  had  none  then." 

"  But  there  was  no  one  with  her,  was  there  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  ladies 
anxiously,  as  Mrs.  Goodenough  stopped  to  finish  her  piece  of  cake,  just  at 
this  crisia. 

"  No :  I  said  she  looked  as  if  she  was  going  to  meet  some  one, — and 
by-and-by  conies  Mr.  Preston  running  out  of  the  wood  just  beyond 
Hannah's,  and  says  he,  *  A  cup  of  water,  please,  good  woman,  for  a  lady 
has  fainted,  or  is  'sterical  or  something.'  Now  though  he  didn't  know 
Haunali,  Hannah  knew  him.  *More  folks  know  Tom  Fool,  than  Tom 
Fool  knows,'  asking  Mr.  Preston's  pardon ;  for  he's  no  fool  whatever  he 
be.  And  I  could  tell  you  more, — and  what  I've  seed  with  my  own  eyes. 
I  seed  her  give  him  a  letter  in  Grinstcad's  shop,  only  yesterday,  and  he 
looked  as  black  as  thunder  at  her,  for  he  seed  me  if  she  didn't." 

"  It's  a  very  suitable  kind  of  thing,"  said  Miss  Airy ;  "  why  do  they 
make  such  a  mystery  of  it  ?  " 

"  Some  I'olks  like  it,"  said  Mrs.  Dawes ;  "  it  adds  zest  to  it  all,  to  do 
their  courting  underhand." 

"  Ay,  it's  like  salt  to  their  victual,"  put  in  Mrs.  Goodenough.  "  But 
I  didn't  think  Molly  Gibson  was  one  of  that  sort,  I  didn't." 

"  The  Gibsons  hold  themselves  very  high  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Dawes,  more 
as  an  inquiry  than  an  assertion.     "  Mrs.  Gibson  has  called  upon  me." 

"  Ay,  you're  like  to  be  a  patient  of  the  doctor's,"  put  in  Mr«,  Good- 
enough. 
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♦*  She  seemed  to  me  vqvj  affable,  tliough  slic  is  so  intimate  witli  ibft 
Countess  and  the  iiimily  at  the  Towers;  and  ia  quite  tljc  lady  herself ; 
dines  Iftte,  I've  heavdi  m\d  eveiythiog  in  style," 

"  Style !  very  different  style  to  what  Bob  Gibson,  her  husband,  was  used 
lo  when  6rst  he  came  here, — ghid  of  n  nmtton-chop  in  his  surgery,  for  I 
doubt  it  hcVj  a  fire  nnywhcre  else ;  we  called  him  Bob  Gibson  then,  but 
none  on  us  dnre  Bob  him  now;  Vd  as  soon  think  o'  calling  him  sweep l" 

"I  think  it  looks  very  bad  for  Miss  Gibaon  !"  said  one  lady,  ralher 
anxious  to  bring  back  the  conversation  to  the  more  interesting  pi 
time.  But  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Goodenough  heard  this  natural  comment  on/ 
the  disclosures  she  had  made,  nhe  fired  round  on  the  speaker. 

"  Not  at  all  bad,  and  111  trouble  you  not  to  use  such  a  word  as  that 
al)Out  Molly  Gibsonj  as  Tve  known  all  her  life.  It*a  odd,  if  you  will.  I 
was  odd  myself  as  a  girl ;  I  never  coidd  abide  a  plate  of  gathered  goose- 
berries, I'Ut  I  must  needs  go  and  skulk  behind  a  bush  and  gather  'em  for 
myself.  Jt «  some  folk's  tfiste,  though  it  mayn't  be  Miss  Browning's,  who'd 
have  all  tlie  courting  done  under  the  nose  of  the  family.  All  as  ever  I 
said  was  that  I  was  surprised  at  it  in  JIo I ly  Gibson ;  and  that  I'd  ha* 
thought  it  was  liker  that  pretty  piece  of  a  Cynthia  as  they  call  her  ; 
indeed  at  one  time  I  w^ia  ready  to  swear  as  it  was  her  Mr.  Preston  waa 
after.  And  now,  ladies.  Til  wish  you  a  very  good  night,  I  cannot  abide 
waste;  Jind  I'll  venture  for  it  Hetty's  letting  the  candle  in  tlie  lantern  run 
aH  to  grease,  instead  of  putting  it  out,  as  IVe  told  her  to  do,  if  ever  she's 
got  to  wait  for  me." 

So  with  fornml  dipping  curtseys  the  ladies  separated,  but  not  without 
thanking  Mrs.  Dawes  for  the  pleasant  evening  they  had  had  ;  a  piece  of 
old-fashioned  courtesy  always  gone  tij rough  in  those  days. 


CUAPTER  XLVII. 

Scandal  a^d  its  Victims. 

WheH  Mr.  Gibson  returned  to  Hollingford,  he  found  an  accumulatic-n 
of  business  waiting  for  him^  and  he  was  much  inclined  to  complain  of  the 
const-quenccs  of  the  two  days'  comparative  holiday,  which  Iiad  resulted  in 
over-work  for  the  week  to  come.  lie  had  hardly  time  lo  spenk  to  his 
family,  he  had  so  immediately  to  rusli  off  (o  pressing  cases  of  illness. 
But  Moliy  mauaged  to  arrest  him  in  the  hall,  standing  there  with  his  great 
coat  held  out  ready  for  him  to  put  on,  but  whispering  as  ahe  did  so 

"  Papa  I  Mr,  Osborne  Ilainley  was  liere  to  sec  you  yesterday.  He 
looks  very  ill,  and  W&  evideuUy  frightened  abotit  himself." 

Jlr,  Gibson  faced  about,  and  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  ;  but  all  he 
said  was — 

"  I'll  go  and  see  him  ;  don't  tell  your  mother  where  I'm  gone  :  you*ve 
not  mentioned  this  to  her,  I  hope  ?  " 
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o,"  said  Molly,  for  s3jc  luul  only  told  Mrs.  Gibson  of  Osborne's  call, 
tlic  occasion  fcv  it. 

**  Don't  stiy,  nnjtliing  about  it :  tbere'a  no  iie^d.  Now  I  think  of  it,  I 
can*t  possibly  go  to-day,-=but  I  will  go." 

Sometliing  in  her  fatlicra  manner  disheartened  Molly,  who  had  per- 
Buaded  herself  that  Osborne'a  evident  illness  way  partly  "nervous/'  by 
winch  she  meant  imaginary.  She  bad  dwelt  npcn  his  looks  of  enjoyment 
at  Mifffl  Phoebe's  perplexity,  and  thought  that  no  one  really  believing 
himself  to  be  in  danger  could  have  given  the  merry  glances  which  he  had 
done ;  but  after  seeing  the  seriousness  of  her  father's  face,  filie  recurred  to 
the  sliock  she  had  experienced  on  first  seeing  Osborne's  changed  appear- 
ance. All  this  time  Mrs.  Gibaon  was  busy  reading  a  letter  from  Cynthia 
which  I^fr.  Gibson,  had  brought  from  Landon  ;  for  every  opportunity  of 
private  conveyance  was  seized  upon  when  postage  was  so  high ;  and 
Cynthia  had  forgotten  so  many  things  in  her  hurried  packing,  that  she 
now  sent  a  list  of  the  clothe??  which  ahe  required,  Molly  almost  wondered 
that  it  had  not  come  to  her  ;  but  she  did  not  understand  the  sort  of  reserve 
that  was  gpringiiig  up  in  Cynthia's  mind  towards  her.  Cynthia  herself 
struggled  with  the  feeling,  and  tried  to  fight  against  it  by  culling 
herself  **  ungrateful,",  but  tlie  truth  was  she  believed  that  she  no  longer 
held  her  former  high  place  in  Molly's  estimation  and  ghc  could  not  help 
turning  away  from  one  who  kneiv  things  to  her  discredit.  She  was  fully 
aware  of  Molly's  prompt  decision  and  willing  action,  where  action  was 
especially  disagreeable,  on  her  behalf ;  she  knew  that  Molly  would  never 
bring  up  the  past  errors  and  difficulties ;  but  still  the  consciousnesa  that 
the  good,  BtrnightJbnvard  girl  had  learnt  that  Cynthia  had  been  gmlty 
of  so  much  "underhand  work  cooled  her  regard,  aiid  restrained  her  willing- 
ness of  intercourse.  Reproach  herself  with  ingratitude  as  she  would,  she 
could  not  help  feeling  glad  to  be  away  from  Molly ;  it  was  awkward  to 
speak  to  her  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  it  was  awkward  to  write  to 
Jier  about  forgotten  ribbons  and  laces,  when  their  last  conversation  had 
been  on  such  diflferent  subjects,  and  had  called  out  such  vehement  cxpi-cs- 
Bione  of  feeling.  So  Mrs.  Gibson  held  the  list  in  her  hand,  and  read  out 
thf  small  fragmentfl  of  news  that  were  intermixed  with  notices  ofCynthia'a 
requirements. 

*^  Helen  cannot  be  so  very  ill,'*  said  Molly  at  length,  "  or  Cyn  would 
not  w^ant  her  f^ink  muslin  and  daisy  wreath." 

**  I  doii^t  see  I  hat  that  follo\\a,  Fin  sure,"  replied  Mrs*  Gibson  rather 
»luirply.  •*  Helen  would  never  be  so  eclHsh  as  to  tie  Cynthia  to  her 
ftide,  however  ill  she  was.  Indeed,  I  ehould  not  have  felt  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  let  Cynlhia  go  to  London  at  all,  if  I  had  tliongiit 
she  wa«  to  he  perpetuidly  exposed  to  the  depressing  atmosphere  of  a 
sick-room.  Besides,  it  must  be  bo  good  for  Helen  to  have  Cynthia 
coming  in  with  bright  pleasant  accounts  of  the  parties  slie  has  beers  to 
— even  if  Cynthia  disliked  gaiety  1  should  desire  her  to  sacrifice  herself 
and  go  out  as  much  as  she  could^  for  Helens  sake.     My  idi-a  of  nursing 
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IB  tlwii  one  should  not  be  always  thiuki ng  of  one's  own  feelings  and 
^viahea,  but  doing  tLcBe  tilings  wliiclv  will  most  servo  to  bcguUc  tlie 
^vcttry  houra  of  an  invalid.  But  then  so  few  people  liiive  bad  to  coti* 
feidfr  the  aubjocl  so  deeply  as  I  liave  done  1  "  Mm.  Gibson  hero  thought 
Jit  to  sigh  before  going  on  with  Cyntljiii's  letter.  As  far  aa  Mc-lly 
could  make  any  sense  out  of  this  rathei*  incoLert?nt  cpistlo,  very  incohe- 
rently read  nlond  to  hcr,X'ynthia  was  really  pleased,  and  glad  to  be  of 
use  and  comfort  to  Helen,  but  at  the  F.ime  time  very  ready  to  be  easily 
persuaded  into  the  pcn-petual  small  gaieties  which  abounded  in  her  uncle's 
house  in  London,  even  at  this  dead  seiuaon  of  the  year.  Mrs.  Gibson  came 
v^jon  Mr.  Henderson's  name  once,  and  tlien  went  on  witli  a  running  uni-uni- 
nm  to  herself,  which  scnnded  very  mysterious,  hut  wliieh  miglit  as  well  have 
been  omitlLd,  aa  all  thatCyDtljiit  rcidly  send  about  hhu  wa.s,  '*  Mr.  llender- 
Bon's  mother  hafi  advi&od  my  aunt  to  consult  a  certain  Dr.  Donaldson, 
who  is  said  to  bo  very  clever  in  such  ca.sc8  iia  Helen's,  but  my  uncle  is 
not  suflicienlly  sure  of  the  profeHsional  etiquette,  &c."  Then  there  came  a 
very  affectionate,  carefully  worded  message  to  Molly, — implying  a  good  deal 
more  thau  was  said  of  loving  gratittide  for  tho  trouble  bhe  had  taken  in 
Cynthia's  behalf.  And  that  was  all ;  and  Molly  went  away  a  little  de- 
pressed ;  she  knew  not  why. 

The  o])eration  un  Lady  Cunmor  had  been  successfully  pei-formed,  and 
in  a  few  days  ihey  hojjed  to  bring  ht-r  down  to  tlic  Towers  to  recruit  her 
gtrengtb  in  the  fresh  country  air  ;  the  c^ise  was  one  which  interested  Mr. 
Gibson  extremely,  and  in  which  his  opinion  had  been  proved  to  be  right, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  one  or  two  great  riames  in  London,  The  conso- 
qucncc  was  that  he  was  frequently  consulted  and  referred  to  during  the 
progress  of  her  recovery ;  and,  as  he  had  much  to  do  in  the  immediate 
circle  of  his  lldlingford  practice,  as  wtiU  ad  to  write  thoughtful  letters  to 
his  medical  bretlircn  in  London^  he  found  it  dltlioult  to  spare  tho  three  or 
four  hours  necessary  to  go  over  to  Hamley  to  see  Osboi-ne,  lie  wrote  lo 
him,  however,  begging  him  to  reply  inmiediaLely  and  detail  liis  symptoms^ 
and  from  the  answer  lie  received  he  did  not  imagine  tliat  tJie  case  was 
immediately  pressing.  Osborne,  too,  deprecated  his  coming  over  to 
Hamley  lor  the  express  ptirposo  of  seeing  him.  t>o  the  visit  was  deferred 
to  that  more  convenient  season  which  is  so  oltun  too  Jate. 

All  these  days  the  buzzing  gossip  about  Molly's  meetings  xnth 
Mr.  Preston,  her  clandestine  correppoudence,  the  tete-a-tf  te  interview*  in 
lonely  places,  had  been  gathering  strength,  and  assuming  the  positive 
form  of  scandal.  The  simple  innocent  girl,  who  walked  through  the  quiet 
streets  without  a  thought  of  being  the  object  of  mysterious  implicatiooB, 
became  for  a  time  the  uncouscious  black  sheep  of  the  town.  Servania 
heard  part  of  what  was  said  in  their  mistresses'  drawing-rooms,  and 
exaggerated  the  sayings  amongst  theniseives  with  the  coarse  strengthening 
of  expression  common  amongst  uneducated  people.  Mr«  Preston  himself 
became  aware  that  her  nnme  was  being  coupled  VfUh  his,  though  hardly 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  love   of  excitement  and  gossip  had  earned 
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r|»ef»p1e*«i  spcecbes;  he  chuckled  over  the  mistake,  but  took  no  paina  to 
C(»rrt*et  \t.  "  It  serves  ber  right,'*  b;u<1  hts  to  liiniseii",  **  for  meddling  with 
either  fttlk's  husine^s/'aud  he  felt  Ijimself  avenged  for  tlie  diHComfitiire  which 
Iter  menace  of  appcaUng  to  Latly  Harriet  had  caused  him,  and  tlie  moitifi* 
C'ltinn  he  had  experienced  iti  learning  from  her  plain-speaking  Hps,  how  he 
h;»d  been  t;iiked  over  by  Cynthia  and  herself,  with  persona!  dislike  on  the 
one  side,  nnd  evident  contempt  on  the  other.  Bt^sides,  if  xiny  denial  of 
Hr.  Prcslon'8  stirred  up  an  examination  aa  to  the  real  truth,  more  might 
tame  out  of  Ids  baffled  endeavours  to  compel  Cyntliia  to  keep  to  her 
cniragemcnt  to  him  tlian  he  cared  to  have  known.  He  was  an giy  with 
himself  for  slill  loving  Cynthia ;  loving  lier  in  his  own  fashion,  be  it 
Uiidt'ratood.  He  trdd  himself  that  many  a  woman  of  more  position  and 
Krettllh  would  be  glad  enough  to  have  him;  some  of  them  pretty  women 
And  he  asked  liimself  why  he  was  such  a  confounded  fool  aa  to  go 
\cn  hankering  after  a  penniless  girl,  who  wa«i  as  fickle  as  the  wind  7     The 

^»nswer  was  silly  enough,  logically  ;  but  forcible  in  fact,  Cynthia  was 
Cynthia,  and  not  Venua  herself  could  Ijuve  been  her  substitute.  In  this 
one  tiling  Mr.  Preston  waa  more  really  true  than  many  worthy  men ;  who, 
TCeking  to  be  married,  turn  with  careless  facility  from  the  unattainablo  to 
the  attainablf,  and  keep  their  feelings  and  fancy  tolerably  loose  till  they 
find  a  woman  who  consents  to  be  their  wife.  But  no  one  would  ever  be 
to  Mr.  Preston  what  Cynthia  hsid  been,  and  was  ;  and  yet  he  could  have 
stabbed  her  m  certain  of  his  moods.  So,  Molly »  who  had  come  between 
him  and  the  olject  of  his  desire^  was  not  likely  to  find  favoiu:  in  his  sight, 
OT  to  obtain  friendly  actions  from  him. 

There  came  a  time — not  very  distant  from  tlie  evening  at  Mrd,  Dawes' 
• — ^when  Molly  felt  that  people  looked  askance  at  her.  Mrs.  Goodenough 
openly  pulled  her  grand -daughter  away,  when  the  young  girl  stopped  to 
speak  to  Molly  in  the  street,  and  an  engagement  which  the  two  had  juado 
for  a  l(jijg  walk  together  vt'na  cut  very  bhort  by  a  vcty  trumpery  excuse, 

-  Mrs.  Goodenough  explained  her  conduct  in  the  lollowing  manner  to  some 
of  her  friends  : — 

k"  You  see,  I  don't  think  the  worse  of  a  girl  for  meeting  her  sweetheart 
licre  and  there  and  everywhere,  till  she  gels  talked  about ;  but  then  when 
lllfi  does — and  Moily  Gibson's  name  is  in  everybody's  mouth — I  think  it's 
enly  fair  to  Bessy,  who  bus  trusted  rae  with  Anuabeliaf  not  to  'let  her 
daughter  be  seen  with  a  lass  who  lias  managed  her  matters  bo  badly,  as  to 
tfil  folk  talking  about  her.  RIy  maxim  is  this, — and  it'rt  a  very  good 
working  one,  you  may  depend  on"t — women  should  mind  what  they're 
al)0Ut,  and  never  be  talked  of ;  and  if  a  woman's  talked  of,  the  less 
her  friends  have  to  do  with  her  till  the  talk  haa  died  away,  tlie  better. 
So  Annabelhi  is  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Molly  Gibson,  this  visit 
at  any  rate." 

For  A  good  while  the  Miss  Brownings  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 

evil  tongues  that  whispered  hard  words  about  Molly.     Miss  Browning  waJ 

rn  to  "  have  a  temper,"  and  by  iubtiiict  eveiy  one  who  ctmic  in  contact 
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wiilt  Kcr  shrank  from  irritating  tliat  temper  by  iitlcring  tlio  sUglilest 
syllable  agjiinst  tlie  smallest  of  those  creatures  over  whom  ^hc  s]iread  the 
a»gts  of  her  love.  She  woiiM  and  dltl  roprofich  them  herself;  she  iised 
to  boast  that  she  never  spared  them  :  but  no  one  else  might  touch  them 
with  the  elight^st  slur  of  ii  passing  ivord.  But  Miss  Phffibc  inspired  no 
Huch  terror  \  the  great  reason  why  she  did  not  hear  of  the  gossip  aguiuat 
Molly  as  early  as  any  oiiCf  was  tluit,  although  she  was  not  the  rose,  ^he 
lived  near  the  rose.  Besides,  she  was  of  so  tender  a  nature  that  even 
ibick'Skiimed  Mrs.  Goodenoiigh  was  unwilhng  to  say  what  would  give 
Miss  Phoebe  pain ;  and  it  was  the  new-comer  Mrs,  Dawrs,  who  iu  all 
ignorance  alluded  to  the  town's  lalk,  as  to  something  of  which  MissPhcebft 
must  be  aware.  Then  Miss  PlifEbe  poured  down  her  questions,  although 
she  protested,  even  with  tears,  her  total  disbehef  in  all  the  answers  sha 
received.  It  was  a  small  act  of  heraism  on  her  part  to  keep  all  that  she 
there  leiirnt  a  sucret  from  her  sister  Dorothy,  as  she  did  for  four  or  five 
days  ;  till  Miss  Browning  attacked  her  one  evening  with  the  lollowing 
s]H;ech: — 

*•  Phoebe  !  either  you've  some  reason  for  puffing  yourself  out  with 
sighs,  or  youVe  not.  If  you  have  a  reason,  it's  your  duty  to  tell  it  me 
directly  ;  and  if  you've  no  reason,  you  must  break  }'0iir3clf  of  a  bad 
habit  that  is  growing  upon  you." 

"Oh,  sialcr  I  do  you  tliink  it  is  really  my  duty  to  tell  you  ?  it  would 
be  such  a  comfort;  but  then  I  thought  I  ouglit  not;  it  will  distress  you  so.'* 

"Nonsense.  I  am  so  well  prepared  for  niisfortuue  by  the  frequent 
contemplation  of  its  possihiUly  that  I  believe  I  can  receive  any  ill  news 
with  apparent  equanimity  and  real  reiiignation.  Besides,  when  you  Riid 
yesterday  at  brcakfast'timo  that  you  meant  to  give  up  the  day  to  makiuij 
your  drawers  tidy,  I  was  aware  that  some  misfortune  was  impending, 
though  of  course  I  could  not  judge  of  its  magnitude.  Is  the  Ilighche&ler 
Bank  broken  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  sister ! "  said  Miss  Phoebe,  moving  to  a  seat  close  to  her  sisterV 
on  the  sofa.  *'  Have  you  really  been  thinking  that  1  I  wish  I  had  told 
you  what  I  heard  at  the  very  first,  if  youVc  been  fancying  thntf 

"  Take  warning,  PJia'be,  and  learn  to  have  no  concealments  from  me. 
I  did  think  we  must  be  ruiniHl,  from  your  ways  of  going  on  ;  eating  do 
uicat  at  dinner,  and  sighing  continually.     And  now  what  is  it  ?  " 

•*  I  hardly  know  how  to  tdl  you,  Dorothy.     I  really  don*t.'* 

Miss  Phccbe  began  to  cry ;  Miss  Browjiing  took  hohl  of  her  arm,  and 
gave  her  a  Utile  sharp  shake. 

"  Cry  as  much  as  you  like  when  you've  told  nio  ;  but  don't  cry  noWj 
child,  when  you're  keeping  me  on  the  tenter  hooks." 

"  Moliy  Gibson  has  lost  her  character,  sister,     Thnts  it." 

"  Molly  Gibson  has  done  no  such  thing  !"  said  Miss  Browning  indig- 
nantly. "  How  dare  you  repeat  such  stories  about  poor  Mary's  child  I 
Never  let  me  hear  you  sny  such  things  again  ! " 

*'  I  can't  help  it.     Mi-s.  Dawca  told  me;  and  she  says  it*s  all  over  the 
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»wn.   'I  told  lior  I  did  not  bdiere  a  word  of  it.    And  I  kqit  it  from  you; 

I  tinnk  I  sbotfld  hiivc  brtn  really  ill  if  Fd  kef-t  it  to  Diyself  any  lougc-r. 
sifter !  wliat  ai  c  3*011  going  to  do  ?  " 

For  Miss  Browning  Lad  risen  without  Rpciikiug  a  wurd,  and  >\it3 
leaving  the  room  in  a  stately  and  determined  i^xahion. 

'*  I  am  going  to  put  ou  my  bonnet  and  things,  and  then  I  shidl  tall 
lH»on  Jlra,  Bawes,  and  confront  her  with  her  lies." 

"  Uh,  don't  call  them  lies,  sister;  it*:*  such  a  strong,  ugly  Avortl.  Plojiso 
call  them  tallydiddlesj  for  I  don't  believes  lie  meant  any  liarm.  Besides — 
— besides — if  they  should  turn  out  to  be  truth  I  Keallj,  isister,  that's  the 
%vcight  on  my  mind ;  so  many  things  soinided  as  if  they  might  be  true." 

"What  things  ? "  said  Misa  Browning,  alill  atanding  with  judicitU 
crectneaa  of  position  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

*'  Why — one  story  waa  that  Molly  had  given  him  a  letter.*' 

**  Who's  him  1  How  am  I  to  understand  a  story  told  in  tliat  silly 
vray  ?  "  Miss  Browning  Kit  down  on  the  nearest  chair,  and  made  up  her 
tuind  to  be  patient  if  she  could. 

*'  Him  ia  Jlr.  Preaton.     And  that  must  be  tme  ;  because  I  missed  her 

from  my  side  when  I  wanted  to  ask  if  she  thought  blue  wc>uld  look  green 

by  candkdight,  a-s  the  young  man  said  it  would,  and  she  had  run  across 

tlie  street,  and  fllns.  Guodenough  was  just  going  into  the  iliop,  just  as  she 

lid  she  was." 

Miss  Brown! ng*8  distress  waa  overcoming  her  anger  ;  so  she  only  BiiiJ, 
**  Phoebe,  I  think  you'll  drive  me  mad.  Do  tell  me  what  you  hea.rd  from 
Mv&,  Dawes  in  a  sensible  and  coherent  manner,  for  once  in  your  life," 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  trying  with  all  my  might  to  tell  you  everything  just  an 
it  happened." 

"  What  did  you  hear  from  Mrs.  Dawea  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  Slolly  and  Mr.  Preston  were  keeping  company  juat  as  if 
she  was  a  maid-servant  and  lie  wua  a  gardener;  meeting  at  all  aorta  of 
improper  times  and  places,  and  J'ainting  away  in  hh  arms,  and  out  at  night 
together,  and  writing  to  each  other,  and  slipping  their  letters  into  each 
other's  handa  ;  and  that  was  what  I  was  talking  about,  sister,  for  I  next 
door  to  saw  that  done  once.  I  saw  her  with  luy  own  eyes  run  across  the 
street  to  Grinstead's,  where  he  was,  for  we  had  just  left  him  there;  with  a 
letter  in  her  hand,  too^  which  was  not  there  when  she  came  back  all 
fluttered  and  blushing.  But  I  never  thought  anything  of  it  at  the  time  ; 
but  MOW  all  the  town  is  talking  about  it,  and  crying  shame,  and  saying 
thoy  ought  to  be  nvarried."  Miss  I'hocbo  s;mk  into  robbing  again ;  but 
was  suddenly  rotised  by  a  good  box  on  her  ear.  Miss  Browning  was 
Blanding  over  her  almost  trembling  with  pas-sion* 

*♦  Phoebe,  if  ever  I  hear  you  sjiy  such  things  again,  Pll  turn  you  out  of 
the  house  that  minute." 

"  I  ouly  said  what  ilrs.  Dawes  said,  and  you  aesked  me  what  it  wat*^" 
replied  Miss  Phoibe,  hunddy  and  meekly.  "  Dorothy,  you  should  not 
h.ive  done  that." 
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"Never  miod  wliether  I  should  or  I   8hotildn*L      Tliai's  not  iho 
matter  in  hand.     What  Fve  got  to  decide  U  how  to  put  a  itop  to  ttll^ 
those  lies." 

"  But,  Dorothy,  they  are  not  all  lies — if  you  will  cn\\  them  so ;  Fxti 
afraid  some  things  are  tiiie;  though  I  stuck  to  their  beiug  false  wht»a 
Mrs.  Dawes  told  me  of  them." 

*•  Jf  I  go  to  Mrs.  Dawes,  and  she  repeats  them  to  me,  I  shall  slap  hcp^ 
ihce  or  l>ox  hef  ears  Vm  iifraid,  for  I  couldn^t  stand  tales  being  told 
poor  Mary's  daughter,  as  if  they  were  just  a  stirring  piece  of  news  liktj 
James  Uorrock's  pig  with  two  heads,"  said  Miss  Browning,  meditating] 
aloud.  **  That  would  do  hann  instead  of  good.  Pljojbe,  Fm  really  son 
1  Ixixed  your  ears,  only  I  should  do  it  again  if  you  said  the  same  things."] 
Phoebe  eatc  down  l>y  her  sieter,  and  took  hold  of  one  of  her  wilherecl 
hands,  and  began  caressing  it,  which  was  her  way  of  accepting  her  sister's 
cTpreeaion  of  regret.  "  If  I  speak  to  MolJy,  the  child  will  deny  it,  if  ahe^s 
half  as  good-^r-nothing  as  they  say;  and  if  she's  not,  sheUl  only  woi 
herself  to  death.  No,  that  won't  do.  Mrs.  Goodenough — ^but  shc^s  a 
donkey ;  and  if  I  convinced  her,  slie  ooald  never  convince  any  one  else. 
No  I  Mrs.  Dawes,  who  told  you,  shall  tell  me,  and  FU  tie  my  banc 
together  inside  my  muff,  and  bind  myself  over  to  keep  the  peace.  And 
when  Fve  heard  what  is  to  be  heard,  I'll  put  tlie  matter  into  Mr.  Gibson's 
Lands.  Tliat'a  what  I'll  do.  So  it's  no  ujse  your  saj-ing  anything  agaii 
it,  Phoebe,  for  I  shan't  attend  to  you." 

Misa  Browning  went  to  Mrs.  Dawea',  and  began  civilly  enough  to 
make  inquiries  about  the  reports  current  in  Hollingford  about  Molly  and 
Mr.  Prc6ti>n ;  and  Mrs.  Dawes  fell  into  the  snare,  and  told  all  tlie  real 
and  lictitious  circumstances  of  the  story  in  circulation,  quite  unaware 
the  storm  that  was  gathering  nnd  ready  to  ikll  upon  her  aa  soon  as  she 
stopped  speaking.  But  slie  had  not  the  long  habit  of  reverence  for 
Miaa  Browning  which  would  have  kept  so  many  Uollin^'lbrd  ladies  from^ 
justifying  tbemselvca  if  she  found  iault.  Mrs.  Dawes  btootl  up  for  hei 
and  her  own  veracity,  bringing  out  fresh  scandal,  which  she  said  she  did 
not  believe,  but  that  many  did ;  and  adducing  so  much  evidence  as  to  the 
truth  of  ^vLat  elie  had  eaiJ  nnd  did  believe,  that  Miss  Browning  was  almost 
quellud,  and  H;ite  silent  and  mi^rable  at  the  end  of  Mrs.  Dawes^  justi- 
ficalion  of  hereelf. 

"Well  l"ahe  said  at  length,  rising  up  from  her  chair  as  she  epoke, 
**  Fm  very  sorry  Fve  lived  till  this  day  ;  it  a  a  blow  to  me  just  aa  if  J  had 
heard  of  such  goings-on  in  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  I  suppose  I  ought  Ui 
apologize  to  you,  Mi-s.  Dawes,  for  what  I  said  ;  but  Fve  no  heart  to  do  it 
to-day.  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  as  I  did ;  but  that's  nothing  to  this 
affair,  you  see." 

"I  hope  you  do  me  the  justice  to  perceive  that  1  only  repeated  what 
I  liad  heard  on  good  authority,  Mias  Browning,**  said  Mn>.  Dawci  in 
reply. 

•*  My  dear,  don't  rei»eat  evil  on  any  authonty  unless  you  can  do  som« 
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good  bespeaking  about  iV  nid  MIm  Bxowoing,  laying  her  hand  on 
Mn.  IHwe^  Bfaoolder.  <*  Fm  not  a  good  woman}  but  I  know  what  is 
good,  and  that  advice  is.  And  now  I  think  I  can  tell  jou  that  f  beg  yonr 
]»8idon  for  flying  out  upon  you  lo  ;  but  €rod  knows  what  pain  you  were 
putting  me  to.  You'll  forgive  me,  won't  you,  my  dear  ?  "  Mrs.  Dawes 
felt  the  hand  trembling  on  her  shoulder,  and  saw  the  real  distress  of 
Hiss  Browning's  mind,  so  it  was  not  difficult  to  her  to  grant  the  requested 
forgiveness.  Then  Miss  Browning  went  home,  and  said  but  few  words  to 
Phcsbe,  who  indeed  saw  well  enough  that  her  sister  had  heard  the  reports 
confirmed,  and  needed  no  further  explanation  of  the  cause  of  scarcely- 
tasted  dinner,  and  short  replies,  and  saddened  looks.  Presently  Miss 
Browning  sate  down  and  wrote  a  sliort  note.  Then  slie  rang  the  bell, 
and  told  tho  little  maiden  who  answered  it  to  take  it  to  Mr.  Gibson,  and  if 
he  was  out  to  see  that  it  was  given  to  him  as  soon  as  ever  he  came  home. 
And  then  she  went  and  put  on  her  Sunday  cap  ;  and  Miss  Phcobe  knew 
that  her  sister  had  written  to  ask  Mr.  Gibson  to  come  and  be  told  of  the 
-rumours  affecting  his  daughter.  Miss  Browning  was  sadly  disturbed  at 
the  information  she  had  received,  and  the  task  that  lay  before  her ;  she 
was  miserably  uncomfortable  to  herself  and  irritable  to  Miss  Phoobe,  and 
the  netting-cotton  she  was  using  kept  continually  snapping  and  breaking 
from  the  jerks  of  her  nervous  hands.  When  the  knock  at  the  door  was 
heard, — the  well-known  doctor's  knock, — Miss  Browning  took  off  her 
spectacles,  and  dropped  them  on  the  carpet,  breaking  them  as  she  did  so ; 
and  then  she  bade  Miss  Phcsbe  leave  the  room,  as  if  her  presence  had  cast 
the  evil-eye,  and  caused  the  misfortune.  She  wanted  to  look  natural,  and 
was  distressed  at  forgetting  whether  she  usually  received  him  sitting  or 
standing. 

'*  Well!"  said  he,  coming  in  cheerfully,  and  rubbing  his  cold  hands 
ns  he  went  straight  to  tlie  fire,  "  and  what  is  the  matter  with  us  ?  It's 
Phcebe,  I  suppose.  I  hope  none  of  those  old  spasms  7  But,  aOxsr  all,  a 
dose  or  two  will  set  that  to  rights." 

"Oh  I  Mr.  Gibson,  I  wish  it  was  Phoebe,  or  me  either!"  said 
Miss  Browning,  trembling  more  and  more. 

He  sate  down  by  her  patiently,  when  he  saw  her  agitation,  and 
took  her  hand  in  a  kind,  friendly  manner. 

"  Don't  hurry  yourself, — take  your  time.  I  daresay  it's  not  so  bad 
as  you  fancy ;  but  we'll  see  about  it.  There's  a  great  deal  of  help  in  the 
world,  much  as  we  abuse  it." 

"  Mr.  Gibson,"  said  she,  "  it's  your  Molly  I'm  so  grieved  about.  It's 
out  now,  and  God  help  us  both,  and  the  poor  child  too,  for  I'm  sure  she's 
been  led  astray,  and  not  gone  wrong  by  her  own  free  will  I " 

"Molly!"  said  he,  fighting  against  her  words.  *' What's  my  little 
Molly  been  doing  or  saying  ?  " 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Gibson,  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you.  I  never  would 
have  named  it,  if  I  had  not  been  convinced,  soi*ely,  sorely  against  my 
will," 
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**  At  tmj  imtc,  joa  can  let  mc  bear  what  ytm  luiYe  Lend,**  aid  lie, 
|mUing  tU  elbow  on  llie  table,  and  9crea>iqg  bis  cyf»  with  lii«  bantLj 
'*  Not  ibat  I  am  a  bit  afraid  oC  sin jthing  JOQ  C3I0  bear  abotzt  my  girl,^ 
eontinaed  be.     **  Onljr  in  ibis  little  neit  of  gooup  it*s  as  weU   to  know 
what  people  are  talking  about." 

**  They  »y— oh  1  bow  sball  I  tell  you  ?  " 

**  Go  on,  cAn*t  you  ?  **  said  be,  removing  bis  band  ironi  bis  blazing 
lyci,     "  Tin  not  going  to  believe  it,  so  don^t  be  afraid !  " 

^*  But  I  fear  you  must  believe  it.  I  would  not  if  I  could  help  it 
Sbe^t  been  auryiag  on  a  clandestine  ^nespoadence  with  Mr,  Pres- 
ton I '* 

**Mr.  Preston  I  "  exclaimed  be. 

"And  meeting  bira  at  all  sorts  of  unseemly  pbu^es  and  hours  out  of 
doofBi — in  the  daik, — fainting  away  in  bis — bis  arms,  if  I  must 
out^     All  the  town  is  talking  of  it/*     Mr.  Grb3on*B  hand  was  over 
«y<«  again,  and  he  made  no  sign ;  so   Miss  Browning  went  on,  addi 
touch    to   touch.     "Mr.   Sheepshanks   saw   them  together.     They 
exchanged  notes  in  Grinstcad's  shop;  she  ran  after  him  there.'' 

"  Be  quiet,  can't  you  ? "  said  Mr.  Gibson,  taking  his  hand  away,  and 
sliowing  bis  grim  set  face.  "  I  have  beard  enough.  Don't  go  on,  I  said 
I  abouldn*t  believe  it,  and  I  don^t.  I  suppose  I  must  thank  you  for 
telling  me ;  but  I  can't  yet." 

**  I  don't  want  your  thanks,"  said  Miss  Browning,  almost  crying-  "  I 
thought  you  ought  to  know;  for  though  you're  married  ngain,  1  can't 
forget  yoti  were  dear  Mary's  husband  once  upon  a  time;  and  Molly's 
her  child." 

"  rd  rather  not  speak  any  more  about  it  just  at  present,"  said  ho,  not 
at  all  replying  to  Miss  Browning's  last  speech,  "  I  may  not  control 
myself  as  I  ought.  I  only  wisli  I  could  meet  Preston,  and  horsewhip  him 
within  an  inch  of  hia  life.  I  wiah  I'd  the  doctoring  of  these  slanderous 
gossips,  rd  make  their  tongues  lie  etill  for  a  white.  M}*  little  girl ! 
What  harm  has  she  done  them  all,  that  they  should  go  and  foul  her 
fair  name,*' 

*^  lodeed,  Mr.  Gibson,  I'm  afraid  it's  ail  true.  I  would  not  have  sent 
for  you  if  I  hadn't  examined  into  it.  Bo  ascertain  the  truth  before 
you  do  anything  violent,  such  as  horsewhipping  or  poisoning." 

With  all  the  inconsequence  of  a  man  in  a  passion,  Mr.  Gibson  laughed 
out,  **  What  have  I  said  about  horsewhipping  or  poisoning  ?  Do  you 
think  rd  liiive  Molly's  name  drnggod  about  the  streets  in  connection  with 
aJiy  act  of  violence  m  my  part.  Let  the  report  die  away  as  it  arose. 
Time  will  prove  its  falsehood." 

"  But  I  don't  think  it  will,  and  tiiat's  the  pity  of  it,"  said  Miss  Brown- 
ing.    "  Yf/U  must  do  something,  but  I  don't  know  what." 

**  I  shall  go  home  and  ask  Molly  herself  what's  the  meaning  of  it  all ; 
that's  all  I  fchall  do.  It's  too  ridiculous- — knowing  Molly  as  I  do,  it's 
j)erfectly  ridiculous."     He  got  up  stud  walked  about  the  room  with  hosty 
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•teps,  langliuig  sliort  unnatural  laughs  from  time  to  time.  "  Really  what 
will  they  say  next  7  '  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  tongues  to  do.* " 

"  Don't  talk  of  Satan,  please,  in  this  house.  No  one  knows  what  may 
happen,  if  he*s  lightly  spoken  about,*'  pleaded  Miss  Browning. 

He  went  <ni,  without  noticing  her,  talking  to  himself, — "  Tve  a  great 
mind  to  leave  the  place ; — and  what  food  for  scandal  that  piece  of  folly 
would  give  rise  to !  *'  Then  he  was  dilent  for  a  time ;  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  as  he  continued  his  quarter-deck  march. 
Suddenly  he  stopped  close  to  Miss  Browning's  chair.  **  Tm  thoroughly 
ungrateAil  to  you,  for  as  true  a  mark  of  friendship  as  you've  ever  shown 
to  me.  True  or  false,  it  was  right  I  should  know  the  wretched  scandal 
that  was  being  circulated ;  and  it  could  not  have  been  pleasant  for  you  to 
tell  it  me.     Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  mj  heart.** 

<'  Indeed,  Mr.  Gibson,  if  it  was  ialse  I  would  never  have  named  it,  but 
let  it  die  away.*' 

"  It*s  not  true  though  1  **  said  he,  doggedly,  letting  drop  the  hand  ho 
had  taken  in  his  effusion  of  gratitude. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  shall  always  love  Molly  for  her  mother's 
sake,**  she  said.  And  it  was  a  great  concession  from  the  correct  Miss 
Bro^vning.     But  her  iather  did  not  understand  it  as  such. 

"  You  ought  to  love  her  for  her  own.  She  has  done  nothing  to 
disgrace  herself.     I  shall  go  straight  home,  and  probe  into  the  truth.*' 

"  As  if  the  poor  girl  who  has  been  led  away  into  deceit  already  would 
scruple  much  at  going  on  in  falsehood,**  was  Miss  Browning's  remark  on 
this  last  speech  of  Mr.  Gibson's ;  but  she  had  discretion  enough  not  to 
make  it  until  he  was  well  out  of  hearing. 


CHAPTER  XLVni. 

An  Innocent  Culprit. 

With  his  head  bent  down — as  if  he  were  facing  some  keen-blowing 

'wiiid and  yet  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring — Mr.  Gibson  went 

HwifUy  to  his  own  home.  He  rang  at  the  door- bell ;  an  unusual  proceed- 
ing on  his  part.  Maria  opened  the  door.  "  Go  and  tell  Miss  Molly  she 
is  wanted  in  the  dining-room.  Don't  say  who  it  is  that  wants  her.** 
There  was  something  in  Mr.  Gibson's  manner  that  made  Maria  obey  him 
to  the  letter,  in  spite  of  Molly's  surprised  question. 

"  Wants  me  ?     Who  is  it,  Maria  ?  '* 

Mr.  Gibson  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  shut  the  door,  for  an 
instant's  solitude.  He  went  up  to  the  chimney-piece,  took  hold  of  it,  and 
laid  his  head  on  bis  hands,  and  tried  to  still  the  beating  of  his  heart. 

The  door  opened.  He  knew  that  Molly  stood  there  before  he  heard 
her  tone  of  astonishment. 

"  Papa ! " 
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"  HukIi  !'*  snid  be,  tumitig  round  sliarply,     "  Shut  tlio  doof.     Cb' 

She  oamo  to  him,  wondering  what  wm  amiss.     Her  thoughts  went 
tlic  Hatnleys  immediately.     "  Is  it  Osborne  ?  '*  nhc  asked,  breatlilca*. 
Mr.  Gibson  had  not  been  too  rouob  agitated  to  judge  calmly,  lie  migl: 
have  deduced  comJbrt  from  these  three  words. 

But  instciid  of  allowing  himself  to  seek  for  comfort  fk>m  colUteral 
evidence,  he  suid, — "  Molly,  what  is  this  1  hear  ?  That  you  have  bern 
keeping  up  a  clandestine  intercourse  with  Mr.  Preston — meeting  him  in 
out-of-the-way  places ;  exchanging  letters  with  him  in  a  stealthy  way.^ 

Though  he  had  professed  to  disbelieve  all  this,  and  did  disbelieve  it  at 
the  bottom  of  his  soul,  his  voice  was  hard  and  stem,  his  fiice  was  white 
and  grim,  and  his  eyes  fixed  Molly's  with  the  terrible  kcenncaa  of  their 
research.  Afolly  trembled  all  over ;  but  she  did  not  attempt  to  evade  bid 
penetration.  If  she  was  silent  for  a  moment,  it  was  because  she  was 
rapidly  reviewing  her  relation  with  regard  to  Cynthia  in  tlie  matter.  It 
was  but  a  moment's  pause  of  silence  ;  but  it  seemed  loug  minutes  to  one 
who  was  craving  for  a  burst  of  indignant  denial.  He  had  taken  hold  of  her 
two  arms  just  above  her  wrists,  as  slie  had  just  advanced  towards  him  ;  he 
was  unconscious  of  this  action  j  but,  as  his  impatience  for  her  words  grew 
upjn  him,  he  grasped  her  more  and  more  tightly  in  his  vice-like  hands, 
till  she  made  a  little  involuntary  sound  of  pain.  And  then  he  let  go;  and 
«he  looked  at  her  soil  bruised  llesh,  with  tears  gathering  fast  to  her  eyes  to 
think  that  he,  her  father,  should  have  hm-t  her  so.  At  the  instant  it 
ap[>eared  to  her  stranger  that  he  should  inHict  bodily  pain  upon  his  child, 
than  that  he  should  have  heard  the  truth — even  in  an  exi^gcrated  form. 
With  a  childish  gesture  she  held  out  her  arm  to  him  ;  but  if  she  expected 
pity,  Bhe  received  none. 

*'Fooh  f  "  said  he,  as  he  just  glanced  at  the  mark,  "  that  is  nothing — 
nothing.      Answer  my  question.      Have  you — have  you  met  that 
in  private  ?  " 

"  Yes,  papa,  I  have ;  but  I  don*t  think  it  w:is  wrong." 

He  sate  down  now.  *'  Wrong  1 "  he  echoed,  bilterly*  "  Not  wrong  ? 
Well !  I  must  bear  it  somehow.  Your  mother  is  dead.  That's  one  com- 
fort. It  is  true,  then,  is  it?  Why,  I  did  not  believe  il — not  L  I  laughed 
in  my  ulceve  at  their  credulity;  and  1  was  the  dupe  all  the  time  I  " 

"Papa,  I  cannot  tell  you  all.  It  is  not  my  secret,  or  you  sliould 
know  it  directly.  Indeed,  you  will  be  sorry  some  time — I  have  never 
deceived  you  yet,  hnve  1?  "  trj^ing  to  take  one  of  his  hands;  but  he  kept 
them  lightly  in  his  pockets,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  pattern  of  the  cm'pet 
before  him.  *'  Papa  1 "  said  she,  pleading  agiiin,  "  have  I  ever  dccctvtd 
you?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  7  I  hear  of  this  frum  the  town's  talk.  1  dont  know 
what  next  may  come  out !  " 

*'  The  town's  talk,"  said  Molly  in  dismay.  **  What  bu.slnefis  is  it  cf 
theirs?  " 
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"  Every  one  makes  it  their  business  to  cast  dirt  on  a  girl's  name  who 
iiaii  (lisrogardtjd  the  conimonciit  ndcs  of  modesty  and  propriety." 
I  '*  Papii,  you  are  very  hard.  *  Modesty  disregarded/  I  will  tell  you 
exactly  what  I  have  doae.  I  met  Mr,  Preston  once, — that  evening  when 
you  putjuc  down  to  wallc  over  Croston  Heath, — and  there  was  another 
person  with  him*  I  met  hira  a  second  time — and  that  time  by  appoint- 
ijjent — nobody  but  our  two  selves, — in  the  Towers'  Park.  That  h  al(, 
papa.  You  must  trust  me.  I  cannot  explain  more*  You  must  trust  mo 
indeed." 

Ho  could  not  help  relenting  at  her  words  ;  there  was  such  tnith  in  the 
tone  in  wliich  tliey  'vvere  spoken.  But  he  neither  spoke  nor  stirred  for  a 
minute  or  two*  Then  he  raised  his  eyes  to  hcra  for  the  first  time  Binco 
&he  had  acknowledged  the  external  truth  of  what  he  charged  her  with. 
Her  face  vvaa  very  white,  but  it  bore  the  Impress  of  the  final  sincerity  of 
death,  when  the  true  expression  prevails  without  the  poor  disguiaea  of 
time. 

"  The  letters  ?  "  he  .-aid,— ^but  almost  as  if  he  were  ashamed  to 
question  that  countenance  any  i'urtJicr. 

*'  I  gave  him  one  letter,— of  which  I  did  not  write  a  word,— -wliich,  in 
fact,  I  believe  to  have  been  merely  an  envelope,  without  any  writing  what- 
ever inside.  The  giving  that  letter, — the  two  interviews  I  have  named, — 
make  all  the  private  intercourse  I  Imve  had  with  Mr.  Preston.  Oh  !  papn, 
what  have  they  been  saying  that  has  grieved — Hhocked  you  ao  much  7  " 

"Never  mind.  As  the  world  goes,  what  you  say  you  liavo  doue, 
Molly,  is  ground  enough.  You  mu^t  tell  ine  all.  I  must  be  able  to  reftito 
these  rumours  point  by  point.'' 

*'  How  are  they  to  be  refuted ;  when  you  my  that  the  truth  which  I 
have  acknowledged  is  ground  enough  for  what  people  arc  saying  ?  " 

"  You  eay  you  were  not  acting  for  yourself,  but  for  another.  If  you 
tyll  me  who  the  other  was, — if  you  tell  me  everything  out  i'nlly,  I  will  do 
my  utmost  to  screen  licr — for  of  course  I  guess  it  wii»  Cynthia— while  I 
am  exonerating  you." 

*'  No,  papa  I "  mid  Molly,  alltr  tiome  little  considiTatiou ;  **  1  have  told 
you  all  I  can  tell;  all  that  concerns  myself;  and  I  have  promised  not  to 
say  one  word  more." 

*'  Then  your  character  will  be  impugned.  It  must  be,  unleaa  the 
fullest  uxphmation  of  these  secret  meetings  are  given.  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  force  the  whole  truth  out  of  Preston  hiraaelf  I  '* 

**  Papa  I  once  again  I  beg  you  to  trust  me.  If  you  ask  Mr.  Preston 
y oil  will  very  likely  hear  the  whole  truth;  but  that  is  just  what  1  have 
been  trying  bo  hard  to  conceal,  for  it  will  only  make  several  people  very 
unhappy  if  it  is  known,  and  the  whole  a  Hair  is  over  and  done  with  now.*' 

"  Not  your  share  in  it.  Mias  Browning  ecntforme  this  evening  to  tell 
me  how  people  were  talking  about  you.  She  implied  tlial  it  was  a  eum- 
plotc  los.i  of  your  good  name.  You  do  not  knnw,  Molly,  how  elight  a 
thing  may  blacken  a  girl's  reputation  for  life,     I  had  hard  work  to  stand 
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all  slio  aaid,  even  though  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  Ifc  at  the  time.  And 
now  yott  have  told  me  that  much  of  it  is  true," 

*'  But  I  think  you  are  a  brave  man,  papa.  And  jou  believe  me,  don't 
you?     We  shall  outlive  those  rumours,  never  Anr.'* 

**  You  don't  know  the  power  of  ill-natured  tongues,  child,"  said  he. 

'*  Oh,  now  youVe  called  me  '  child*  again  I  don't  care  for  anything. 
Dear,  dear  papa,  Vm  sure  it  is  best  and  wisest  to  take  no  notice  of  theae 
speeches.  Aller  all  ihey  may  not  mean  them  ill-natiiretl!y.  I  am  sure 
Miss  Browning  would  not,  By-and-by  they  11  quite  forgot  how  mucli 
ihey  made  out  of  so  little, — and  even  ii'  they  don't,  you  would  not  have 
me  break  my  aolenin  word,  would  you  7  " 

**  Perhaps  not.  But  I  cfmnot  easily  forgive  the  pei-son  who,  by  prac- 
tising cm  your  generosity,  led  you  into  thia  scrape.  You  are  very  young, 
and  look  upon  these  tbingt  as  merely  temporary  evils.  I  have  more 
experience." 

"  Still  I  don*t  see  what  I  can  do  now,  papa.  Perhaps  IVe  been 
foolish  ;  but  what  I  did,  I  did  of  my  ownself.  It  was  not  suggested  to 
nie.  And  I'm  Kure  it  was  not  wrong  in  morals,  'whatever  it  might  he  in 
judgment.  As  I  said,  it  is  all  over  now;  what  I  did  ended  the  aiTair,  I 
ara  thankful  to  say  ;  and  it  %vas  with  that  object  I  did  it.  If  people 
choose  to  talk  about  me,  I  must  submit ;  and  so  must  you,  dear  papa," 

**  Does  your  mother — docs  Sirs.  Gibaon^ — know  anything  about  it?" 
asked  he  with  sudden  anxiety. 

"  No  ;  not  a  bit  ;  not  a  word.  Pray  don't  name  it  to  her.  That 
might  lead  to  more  mischief  than  anything  else.  I  have  really  told  you 
avcTything  I  am  at  liberty  to  tell." 

It  wa.s  a  gi-eat  relief  to  Mr.  Gibson  to  find  that  hia  sndden  fuar  that 
his  wife  might  have  been  prii^y  to  it  all  was  ill-founded;  he  had  been 
seized  by  a  sudden  dread  that  «he,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  marry  in  order 
to  have  a  protectress  and  guide  for  hia  daughter,  had  been  cognisant  of 
this  ill-advised  adventure  with  Mr,  Preston  ;  nay,  more,  that  she  might 
even  have  instigated  it  to  save  her  own  child  ;  for  that  Gyntliia  wa«i  some- 
how or  other  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  he  had  no  doubt  whatever.  But  now, 
at  any  rate,  Mrs.  Gibson  had  not  been  playing  a  ireacheroua  part;  that 
was  all  the  comfort  he  could  extract  out  of  iIolIy*8  mysterious  admission, 
that  much  mischief  might  result  from  Mrs.  Gihson's  knowing  anything 
about  these  meetings  with  Mr.  Preston, 

"  Then,  whnt  is  to  be  done  7  "  siiid  he.  *'  These  reports  arc  abroad, — 
ara  I  to  do  nothing  to  contradict  them  7  Ami  to  go  about  smiling  and  con- 
tent with  all  thia  talk  about  you,  passing  from  ono  idle  gossip  to  another  ?  " 

*'  Pm  afraid  so.  I'm  very  sorry,  fur  I  never  meant  you  to  have 
known  anything  about  it,  and  I  can  see  now  how  it  must  distress  you. 
But  surely  when  nothing  more  happens,  and  nothing  comes  of  what  haa 
hapfvcnedj  the  wonder  and  the  gossip  must  die  R^vay ;  I  know  you  believe 
every  word  I  have  naid,  and  that  you  trust  nie,  papa  ?  Please^  for  my 
sake,  bo  patient  with  all  thia  gossip  and  cackle/* 
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It  will  try  mc  haitl,  Molly,*'  siiid  he. 
**  For  my  sakt;^  pjipa  I  " 


**  I  don't  see  what  else  I  can  do,"  replied  he  moodily,  "  unless  I  get 
huld  of  Preston." 

*'  That  would  be  tlie  wor.st  of  all  That  would  make  a  talk.  And, 
aflcr  all,  perliapa  he  was  not  so  very  much  to  blame.  Yes  !  he  was. 
But  he  behaved  well  to  me  as  far  as  that  goes/*  tsaid  slie,  suddenly  recol- 
lecting Ilia  speech  when  Mr.  Sheepshanks  caiuc  up  in  the  Toweta'  Park 
- — "  Don*t  Btir,  you  have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.*' 

"  That  is  true,  A  quarrel  between  nien  which  dragij  a  woman's  nanie 
into  notice  is  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost*  But  sooner  or  later  1  must  have 
it  out  with  Preston.  He  sljall  find  it  not  so  pleasant  to  have  placed  wy 
daughter  in  equivocal  circumstances.*' 

"He  did  not  jdace  me.  He  did  not  know  I  was  eoiuing,  did  not 
expect  to  meet  me  either  tiniu  5  and  would  far  rather  not  have  taken  the 
letter  I  gave  him  if  he  could  have  helped  himself." 

**  It  ia  all  a  mystery.     I  hate  to  have  you  mixed  up  in  mysteries." 

"  I  hate  to  be  mised  up.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  know  of  another 
mystery  which  I  am  pledged  not  to  speak  about,     I  wmnot  help  myself." 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  never  be  the  heroine  of  a  mystery  that  you 
can  avoid,  if  you  can't  help  being  an  accessory.  Then,  1  suppose,  I  must 
yield  to  your  wishes  and  let  this  scandal  wear  itself  out  without  any 
notice  from  mc  ?  " 

**  "Wliat  else  can  you  do  imder  the  circumstances  ?  " 

"  Ay  ;  what  else  indeed  ?     How  shall  you  bear  it  ?  " 

For  an  instimt  the  quick  hot  tears  sprang  into  her  ^jea;  to  have 
everybody — all  her  world  thinking  evil  of  her,  did  seem  hard  to  the  girl 
who  had  never  thought  or  j^iid  any  unkind  thing  of  them.  But  she 
gmileil  as  she  made  answer— 

"  It's  like  tuoth-drawing,  it  will  be  over  some  time.  It  would  be  nuidi 
woree  if  I  had  rexdiy  been  doing  wrong.'* 

**  Cynthia  shall  beware — '*  he  began  j  but  Mv>l!y  put  her  hand  b^ifore 
his  mouth. 

**  Papa,  Cyntliia  must  not  be  accused,  or  suspected  ;  you  will  drive 
her  out  of  your  house  if  you  do,  she  is  so  proud,  and  so  unprotected, 
except  by  you.  And  Roger, — for  Roger's  sake,  you  wU  never  do  or  say 
anything  to  send  Cynthia  away,  wlien  he  haa  trusted  us  all  to  take  care  of 
her,  and  love  her  in  his  absence.  Oh  I  1  think  if  she  were  really  wicked, 
and  I  did  not  love  her  at  all,  I  should  feel  bomid  to  watch  over  hor,  ho 
loves  her  so  dearly.  And  she  is  really  good  at  heart,  and  I  do  love  her 
dearly.  You  must  not  vex  or  hurt  Cynthia,  papa, — remember  she  is 
dependent  upon  you  !  " 

*'  I  think  the  world  would  get  on  tolerably  well,  if  there  were  no 
women  in  it.  They  plague  t!ie  life  out  of  one.  You've  made  me  forget, 
amongst  you — poor  old  Job  llaughton  that  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  see  an 
hour  ago." 
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Molly  put  up  her  mouth  to  be  kigecd.  **  You're  not  angry  with  me 
now,  p»pa,  are  you  ?  " 

*'  Get  out  of  my  way"  (kissing  her  all  the  «ame).  **  If  Tm  not  angry 
with  you,  I  ouglit  to  be ;  for  you've  caused  a  great  deal  of  worry,  which 
won*t  be  over  yet  awhile,  I  can  tell  you/' 

For  all  Molly's  bravery  at  the  time  of  tliis  conversation,  it  was  eh^ 
that  sufl'ered  more  than  her  father.  lie  kept  out  of  the  way  of  hearing 
gossip ;  but  ahe  was  perpetually  thrown  into  the  small  Bocicty  of  the  place, 
Mrs,  Gibson  hei-aelf  had  caught  cold,  and  moreover  was  not  tempted  by 
the  cjuiet  old>iasfaioned  yieiting  which  was  going  on  just  about  thb  tiiue^ 
provoked  by  the  visit  of  two  of  Mrs,  Dawes'  pretty  unrefined  nieceJ^' 
who  laughed,  and  chattered,  and  ate,  and  would  fain  have  llirted  with 
Mr.  Aahton,  the  vicar,  could  he  have  been  brought  by  any  possibility  to 
understand  his  share  in  the  business.  Mr.  Preston  did  not  accept  the 
invitations  to  Ilolhngford  tea-drinkinga  with  the  same  eager  gratitude  as 
he  had  done  a  year  before  :  or  else  the  shatlow  which  hung  over  Molly 
would  not  have  extended  to  him,  her  co- partner  in  Oif;  clandestine  meetings 
which  gave  such  umbrage  to  the  feminine  virtue  of  the  town.  Molly 
herself  was  invited,  because  it  would  not  do  to  pass  any  apparent  slight  on 
either  Mr.  or  Mrs,  Gibson  ;  but  there  was  a  tacit  and  under-hand  protest 
against  her  being  received  oti  the  old  terms.  Every  one  was  civil  to  her, 
but  no  one  was  cordial ;  there  was  a  very  perceptible  film  of  difference  in 
their  behaviour  to  her  from  what  it  was  formerly  ;  nothing  that  had  out- 
lines and  could  be  defined.  But  Molly,  for  all  her  clear  conscience  and 
her  brave  heart,  felt  acutely  that  she  was  only  tolerated,  not  welcome*!. 
She  caught  the  buzzing  whispers  of  the  two  Miss  Oakes^s,  who,  when 
they  first  met  the  heroine  of  the  prevailing  scandal,  looked  at  her  askance, 
and  criticized  her  pretensions  to  good  looks,  with  hardly  an  attempt  at 
under-toncs.  Molly  tried  to  be  thankfal  that  her  father  was  not  in  ihc 
mood  for  visiting.  She  was  even  glad  that  her  stepmother  was  too  much 
of  an  invalid  to  come  out,  when  she  felt  thus  slighted,  nnd  as  it  werOi 
degraded  from  her  place.  Miss  Browning  herself,  that  true  ohl  friend,  spokei  ^J 
to  her  Tvith  chilling  dignity,  and  much  reserve  ;  for  she  had  never  he;ird-^H 
a  word  from  Mr.  Gibeon  since  the  evening  when  she  had  put  herself  to  so 
much  pain  to  tell  hira  of  the  disagreeable  rumours  affecting  his  daughter. 

Only  Miss  Phoobe  would  seek  out  Molly  with  even  more  than  her 
former  tenderness  ;  and  this  tried  Molly's  calmness  more  than  all  the 
slights  put  together.  The  soft  hand,  presiding  hers  under  the  table, — the 
continual  appeals  to  her,  so  as  to  bring  her  back  into  the  conversation, 
touched  Molly  almost  to  shedding  tears*  Sometimes  the  poor  g^rl 
irondered  to  herself  whetlier  this  change  in  the  behaviour  of  her  acquaint- 
ances was  not  a  mere  fancy  of  hers ;  whether,  if  she  had  never  had  that 
conversation  with  her  father,  in  which  she  had  borne  herself  so  bravely 
at  the  time,  she  should  have  discovered  the  difference  in  their  treatment 
of  her.  She  never  told  her  father  how  she  felt  these  perpetual  small 
alights ;  she  had  chosen  to  bear  the  burden  of  her  own  free  will ;  nay, 
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had  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  do  eo;  and  it  was  not  for  her 

grieve  him  noAv  by  showing  that  she  fihrank  from  the  conscqnences  of 

her  own  act.     So  she  never  even  made  an  excuse  for  not  going  into  the 

mna]l  gaieties,  or  mingling  with    the   society  of  Ilollingford.      Only  she 

[suddenly  let  go  the  stretch  of  restraint  she  wa3  living  inj  when  one  evening 
ler  lather  told  her  that  he  was  really  anxious  ahotit  Mrs,  Gib^^on's  cough, 

'and  should  like  MolJy  to  give  up  a  party  at  Mrs.  GoodcnoughV,  to  which 
they  wertj  all  three  invited,  but  to  whieh  Molly  alone  was  going,  Molly's 
heart  leaped  up  at  the  thoughts  of  stopping  at  home,  even  thciuvrh  the  nesct 
moment  she  had  to  bhime  herself  for  rejoicing  at  a  reprieve  that  wag 
purchased  by  another's  suffering.  However^  the  remedies  prescribed  by 
lier  liuaband  did  Mrs.  Gibson  good  ;  and  she  was  particularly  grateful  and 
caressing  to  Molly. 

*'  Heaity,  dear!  "  said  she,  Rtroking  Molly's  head,  *'  I  think  your  hair 
is  getting  softer,  and  losing  that  di«igreeable  crisp  curly  ftitling/* 

I  Then  Molly  knew  that  her  stepmother  was  in  high  good-humour; 
the  smoothneaa  or  curliness  of  her  hair  was  a  sure  test  of  the  ilivour  lu 
%hich  Mrs,  Gibson  held  her  at  the  moment. 
"J  am  so  Borry  to  be  the  cause  of  detaining  you  from  tluB  little  party, 
but  dear  papa  is  so  over-anxious  about  me.  I  Iinve  always  been  a  kind 
of  pet  witli  gentlemen,  and  poor  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  never  knew  how  to 
make  enough  of  me.  But  I  think  Mr.  Gibson  is  even  more  foolishly 
ibnd;  his  last  words  were,  *  Take  care  of  yourself,  Hyacinth;'  and  then 
he  came  T:«»ck  again  to  say,  '  If  yoxi  don't  attend  to  my  directions  I  won*t 
answer  for  the  couBequences.'  I  sliook  my  forefinger  at  liim,  acd  ?aiil, 
•  Don't  be  Jto  anxious^  you  silly  man.*  '* 

»'♦  I  hope  wc  have  done  everything  he  told  us  to  do/'  said  Molly, 
"  Oh  yes  !  I  ft;cl  po  much  better.  Do  you  know,  late  as  it  i:*,  I  think 
you  might  go  to  Mrs.  Goodenough's  yet  ?  Maria  could  take  you,  and  I 
•honld  like  to  sec  you  dressed ;  when  one  haa  been  wearing  dull  warm 
gowns  for  a  week  or  two  one  gets  <piito  a  craving  for  bright  colours,  and 
eveiODg  dress.  So  go  and  get  ready,  dear,  and  then  perhaps  yoti'll  bring 
me  back  some  news,  for  really  shut  np  as  I  have  been  with  only  fkapa  and 
you  for  the  last  fortnight,  I've  got  quite  moped  and  dismal,  and  I  can't 

Pbei»r  to  keep  young  people  from  the  gaieties  suitable  to  their  age," 
"  Oh,  pray,  mamma  I  I  had  so  moch  rather  not  go  7" 
a  Ycry  well  I  vary  well  1     Only  I  think  it  is  rather  selGsh  of  yon, 
when  you  see  I  am  so  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  for  your  sake." 
"  But  you  say  it  is  a  gacrifice  to  you,  and  I  don't  want  to  go/' 
"  Very  well  ;  did  I  not  eay  you  might  stop  at  home  ;  only  pray  don't 
chop  logic  ;  nothing  is  m  fatiguing  to  a  sick  person." 

Then  they  iverc  silent  for  some  time.     Mrs,  Gibfion  broke  the  ailenco 
by  saying,  in  a  languid  voice — 

**  Cau't  you  think  of  anything  am  using  to  say,  Jlolly  ?  " 
Jtolly  pumped  up  from  the  deptljs  of  her  mind  a  few  little  trivialitlea 
ivhich  she  had  nearly  forgotten,  but  she  felt  that  they  were  anything  but 
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thing  happens  to  tbat  jottng  man,  usocyath  as  be  is,  btit  it  must  be  owned 
tbal  Africa  is  not  merely  an  nnhedthj — ^it  is  a  sai^e — and  ef«a  In  some 
parts  a  cannifaal  ooontry.  I  often  tbink  of  all  Tre  read  of  it  in  geography 
books,  as  I  lie  awake  at  nigfat,  and  if  &Ir.  Henderson  is  really  beeomiiig 
attacbed !  The  future  is  bidden  ^m  us  by  infinite  wisdom,  Molly,  or 
else  I  should  tike  to  know  it ;  one  would  calculate  one's  behariotir  at  the 
present  time  so  much  better  if  one  only  knew  what  e%  ents  were  lo  come. 
But  I  think,  on  the  whole,  we  had  better  not  ahum  Crnthia.  If  wc  h.i 
only  known  in  time  we  might  have  planned  for  her  io  have  come  Hown 
with  Lord  Cumoor  and  my  lady.'* 

"  Are  they  comiog?     Is  Lady  Ciimnor  well  enough  to  travel  1"^ 

**  Yea,  to  be  sure.    Or  else  I  should  not  have  oonddered  whether  or  no 

Cynthia  could  have  come  down  with  them  ;  it  would  have  sounded  yary 

well — ^more  than  respectable,  and  would  have  given  her  a  position  among 

that  lawyer  set  in  London."  ^^ 

"  Then  Lady  Cumnor  is  better  ?  "  ^M 

"  To  be  Bure.     I  should  have  thought  papa  would  have  mentioned  it 

to  you  ;  but,  to  be  sure,  he  is  always  so  scrupulously  careful  not  to  speak 

about  hia  patients.     Quite  right  too — quite  rigbt  and  delicate.     Why,  he 

hardly  ever  tt-lis  me  how  they  are  going  on.     Yes  I     The  Earl  and  rhe 

CouutesiA,  and  Ludy  Harriet,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Cuxhaven,  and  Lady 

Agnea  j  and  I've  ordered  a  new  winter  bonnet  and  a  black  saliu  cloak." 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Molly  Gib.son  Fikds  a  Champion. 

Ladt  Cuknor  Lad  so  far  recovered  from  the  violence  of  her  atfacV, 
and  from  the  consequent  operation,  as  to  be  aWc  to  he  removed  to  the 
Ti>wcr8  for  change  of  air;  and  accordingly  she  was  broncrht  thither  by 
her  whole  family  with  all  the  pomp  and  state  becoming  nn  invalid  poercsa. 
There  was  every  probability  that  "  the  family "  wodd  mako  a  longer 
residence  nt  the  Towcra  thim  they  had  done  for  several  years,  during 
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ivliich  time  llicy  Kad  been  wanderers  Litber  and  tluther  in  search  of 
health.  Somehow,  after  all,  it  vnm  very  pleasant  and  restful  to  come 
to  the  old  ancestral  home,  and  every  member  of  the  fumily  enjoyed  it  in 
his  or  her  own  way ;  Loi-d  Cumnor  most  especially.  Hia  talent  for  gossip 
ftnd  his  love  of  Bniall  details  had  scarcely  fair  play  in  the  hurry  of  a  London 
lift»,  and  were  much  nipped  in  the  bud  during  his  Continental  sojournings, 
aa  he  neither  spoke  French  fluently,  nor  understood  it  easily  when  spoken. 
Beaidea,  he  was  a  great  proprietor,  and  liked  to  know  how  his  land  was 
going  on ;  how  hiB  tcnanta  were  fiiring  in  the  world.  He  Jiked  to  hear  of 
their  birthij,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  had  something  of  a  royal  memory 
for  faces.  In  nhoi^,  if  ever  a  peer  was  an  old  woman,  Lord  Cumnor  was 
that  peer ;  but  he  waa  a  very  good-natured  old  woman,  and  rode  about 
on  liis  stout  old  cob  witli  his  pockets  full  of  halfpence  for  the  children, 
and  little  packets  of  snuff  for  tlie  old  people.  Like  an  old  woman,  too, 
he  enjoyed  an  afternoon  cup  of  tea  in  hia  wife's  sitting-room,  and  over  hia 
gottip^  beverage  he  would  repeat  all  that  he  had  leamt  in  the  day.  Lady 
Cumnor  was  exactly  in  that  stite  of  convalescence  when  such  talk  as  her 
lord's  waa  extremely  agreeable  to  her,  but  she  had  contemned  the  habit 
of  liAtening  to  gossip  so  severely  all  her  life,  that  she  thought  it  due  to 
consistency  to  Hiiten  first,  and  enter  a  supercilious  protest  afterwards.  It 
had,  however,  come  to  be  a  fumily  habit  for  all  of  tliem  to  gather  together 
in  Lady  Cumnor'a  room  on  their  return  from  their  daily  walks  or  drives 
or  rides,  and  over  the  ftre,  sipping  their  tea  at  her  early  meal,  to  recount 
the  morals  of  local  intelligence  they  had  heard  during  tlie  morning. 
When  they  had  said  all  that  they  hud  to  say  (and  not  before),  tlicy  had 
ftlwnya  to  listen  to  a  short  homily  from  her  ladyship  on  the  well-worn 
texkHi — the  f>oonies5  of  conversation  about  persons, — the  probable  fulse- 
liCM>d  of  all  they  hu*i  heard,  and  the  degradation  of  character  implied  by 
its  repetition.  On  one  of  these  November  evenings  they  were  all  assem- 
bled in  Lady  Cumnor'a  room.  She  was  lying, — ^dl  draped  in  white,  and 
covered  op  with  an  Indian  shawl, — on  a  sofa  near  the  fire*  Lady  Harriet 
nic  on  the  nig,  closa  before  the  wood-fire,  picking  up  fallen  embers  with 
a  pair  of  dwarf  tongs,  and  piling  them  on  the  red  and  odorous  heap  in  the 
centre  of  the  hearth.  Lady  Cuxhaven,  notable  from  girlhood,  was  using 
llie  blmd-man's  holiday  to  net  fruit-nets  -for  the  walls  at  Cuxliaven  Park. 
Lady  Curanor's  woman  was  trying  to  see  to  pour  out  tea  by  the  light  of 
ont!  small  wax-candle  in  the  background  (for  Lady  Cumnor  could  not 
b<sar  much  light  to  her  weakened  eyes)*,  and  the  great  leafless  branches 
of  the  trecH  outside  the  house  kept  sweeping  against  the  windows,  moved 
by  the  wind  that  was  gathering. 

It  was  always  Lady  Cumnor's  habit  to  snub  those  she  lovied  best. 
Iler  husband  was  perpetually  snubbed  by  her,  yet  she  missed  him  now 
that  he  waa  later  than  usual,  and  profe^ised  not  to  w.int  her  tea;  but  they 
all  knew  tliat  it  was  only  because  he  was  not  there  to  hand  it  to  her,  and 
be  found  fault  with  for  his  invariable  stupidity  in  forgetting  that  she  liked 
to  put  sugar  in  before  ahe  took  any  cream.     At  length  he  bujrst  in  : — 
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I  beg  jouj  pardoB,  mj  hdjr, — Tm  Uter  thmn  I  dbonU  Iwre 


7**  be  ddwinwil,  bitstltng 


know.      Wkj,  liaTcn't  jroo  bad  jqut  lea  yet 
aiboot  to  gfi  iHe  etip  for  Iim  viTe. 

"  Ton  luunr  I  never  take  cream  before  IVe  t«e«teMd  ii,"*  said  abe, 
vttb  eren  more  «n|»kaaia  on  tbe  *'  neTer  '*  than  usoaL 

**To  he  mae  I  Wbat  a  itiDpleUn  I  am  I  I  ibtab  I  mi^jki  hare 
TODembered  it  bj  thia  Ciaie.  Yon  see  I  met  otd  Sbeepdianka,  and  tbat'i 
tbe  reaaoo  of  it."^ 

"  Of  jour  handing  tne  the  cream  befot^  the  iofar  ?  **  asked  his  wife. 
Il  waa  one  of  her  grira  jokes. 

*^  No,  no  1  ha,  ha  1  TonV  better  this  ercning,  I  think,  niy  dear. 
But,  aa  I  waa  lajiog,  Sheepshanks  is  such  an  eternal  talktsr,  there's  no 
getting  away  from  him,  and  I  had  no  idea  it  was  ao  kte  t  '* 

'^  Well,  I  think  the  least  jon  can  do  is  to  tell  us  something  of  Mr. 
Sheepshanks'  cooverBation  now  yon  hare  torn  jonrKlf  away  from  him/' 

"  Conversation  1   did  I  call   it   conyenation  ?     I  don't  think  I  said 
much.     I  listened*     He  really  has  always  a  great  deal  to  say.     More  than 
Preston,  for  instaijce.     And,  by  the  way,  he  was  telling  me  something      - 
about  Preston; — old  Sheepshanks  thinks  hell  be  married  bffore  long, — ^bi^H 
says  tfaere^s  a  great  deal  of  goa»p   going   on  about  him  and  GibsoaS^l 
daughter.     They're  been  caught  meeting  in  the  park,  and  corresponding, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing  that  is  likely  to  end  in  a  marriage.^' 

"  I  shall  be  very  sony,"  said  Lady  Harriet.  **  I  always  liked  that 
girl ;  and  I  can't  bear  papa*s  model  land-agent." 

"  I  daresay  it's  not  true,"  said  Lady  Cnmnor,  in  a  very  audible  aside 
to  Lady  Harriet.  "  Papa  picks  up  stories  one  day  to  contradict  them 
the  next." 

*<  All,  but  this  did  sound  like  truth.  Sheepshanks  said  all  the  old 
ladies  in  the  town  had  got  hold  of  it,  and  were  making  a  great  scandal 
out  of  it." 

*'  I  don't  think  it  does  sound  quite  a  nice  Btoiy.  I  wonder  what  Clsre 
could  be  doing  to  allow  such  goings  on,"  said  Lady  Cuxhaven. 

**  I  tliink  it  is  much  more  likely  that  Clare's  own  daughter— that 
pretty  pawky  Miss  Kirkpatrick — is  the  real  heroine  of  thia  story,'*  said 
Lady  Harriet.  **  She  always  looks  like  a  heroine  of  genteel  comedy  ;  and 
those  young  ladies  were  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  innocent  intriguing,  if  I 
remember  rightly.  Now  little  Molly  Gibson  has  a  certain  gmtcherie  about 
her  which  would  disqualify  her  at  once  from  any  clandestine  proceeding*. 
Hesides,  *  clandestine  1 '  why,  the  child  is  truth  itself.  Papa,  are  you  sure 
Mr.  Sheepshanks  siiid  it  was  Miss  Gibson  that  was  exciting  Hollingford 
scandal?  Wasn't  it  Miss  Kirkpatrick?  The  notion  of  her  and  Mr. 
Preston  making  a  match  of  it  docj*  not  gound  so  iijcongruous;  but,  if  it's 
my  little  friend  Molly,  FU  go  to  church  and  forbid  the  banns." 

•'  Heally,  Harriet,  I  can't  think  what  always  makes  you  take  such  sn 
interest  in  all  these  petty  Hollingford  affairs." 

*' Mamma,  it's  only  tit  for  tat.     They  take  the  mo»t  lively  interest  in 
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all  our  sayings  and  doings.  If  I  were  going  to  be  married,  they  would 
waot  to  know  every  possible  particular, — when  we  first  met,  what  we  first 
said  to  each  other,  what  I  wore,  and  whether  he  offered  by  letter  or  in 
person.  Tm  sure  those  good  Miss  Brownings  were  wonderiiilly  well- 
informed  as  to  Mary's  methods  of  managing  her  nursery,  and  educating 
her  girls;  so  it's  only  a  proper  return  of  the  compliment  to  want  to  know 
on  our  side  how  they  are  going  on.  I  am  quite  of  papa's  faction.  I  like 
to  hear  all  the  local  gossip." 

"  Especially  when  it  is  fl«ivoured  with  a  spice  of  scandal  and  impro- 
priety, as  in  this  case,"  said  Lady  Cumnor,  with  the  momentary  bitterness 
of  a  convalescent  invalid.  Lady  Harriet  coloured  with  annoyance.  But 
then  she  rallied  her  courage,  and  said  with  more  gravity  than  before, — 

**  I  am  really  interested  in  this  story  about  Molly  Gibson,  I  own.  I 
both  like  and  respect  her ;  and  I  do  not  like  to  hear  her  name  coupled 
with  that  of  Mr.  Preston.  I  can't  help  fancying  papa  has  made  some 
mistake." 

''  No,  my  dear.  I'm  sure  I'm  repeating  what  I  heard.  Pm  sorry  I 
said  anything  about  it,  if  it  annoys  you  or  my  lady  there.  Sheepshanks 
did  say  Miss  Gibson,  though,  and  he  went  on  to  say  it  was  a  pity  the  girl 
had  got  herself  so  talked  about ;  for  it  was  the  way  they  had  carried  on 
that  gave  rise  to  all  the  chatter.  Preston  himself  was  a  very  fair  match 
for  her,  and  nobody  could  have  objected  to  it.  But  I'll  try  and  find  a 
more  agreeable  piece  of  news.  Old  Margery  at  the  lodge  is  dead;  and 
they  don't  know  where  to  find  some  one  to  teach  clear-starching  at  your 
school;  and  Robert  Hall  made  forty  pounds  last  year  by  his  apples.'* 
So  they  drifted  away  from  Molly  and  her  affairs ;  only  Lady  Harriet  kept 
turning  what  she  had  heard  over  in  her  own  mind  with  interest  and 
wonder. 

"  I  warned  her  against  him  the  day  of  her  father's  wedding.  And 
what  a  straightforward,  out-spoken  topic  it  was  then  !  I  don't  believe 
it;  it's  only  one  of  old  Sheepshanks'  stories,  half  invention  and  half 
deafness." 

The  next  day  Lady  Harriet  rode  over  to  Hollingford,  and  for  the 
settling  of  her  curiosity  she  called  on  Miss  Brownings,  and  introduced 
the  subject.  She  would  not  have  spoken  about  the  rumour  she  had  heard 
to  any  who  were  not  warm  friends  of  Molly's.  If  Mr.  Sheepshanks  had 
chosen  to  allude  to  it  when  she  had  been  riding  with  her  father,  she  could 
very  soon  have  silenced  him  by  one  of  the  haughty  looks  she  knew  full 
well  how  to  assume.  But  she  felt  as  if  slie  must  know  the  truth,  and 
accordingly  she  began  thus  abruptly  to  Miss  Browning. 

**  "What  is  all  this  I  hear  about  my  little  friend  Molly  Gibson  and 
Mr.  Preston?" 

"  Oh,  Lady  Harriet !  have  you  heard  of  it  ?     We  are  so  sorry  !" 
«  Sorry  for  what  7  " 

**  I  think,  begging  your  ladyship's  pardon,  we  had  better  not  say  any 
more  till  we  know  how  much  y  u  know,"  said  Miss  Browning. 
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*•  Kay/'  replied  Lady  Harriet,  laughing  a  little,  **  I  sLan't  leU  what  I 
know  till  I  am  sure  you  know  more.  Then  we'll  muke  an  exchange  if 
you  like." 

"  Fm  afraid  it's  no  laughing  matter  for  poor  Slolly/'  said  Miaa  Browning, 
shaking  her  head.     *♦  People  do  say  such  things  ! " 

"  But  I  don't  believe  them  ;  indeed  I  don't,"  burst  in  Atias  Phoebe, 
half  crying. 

'*No  more  will  I,  then,''  said  Lady  Harriet,  taking  the  good  lady^t 
hand. 

"  It's  all  very  fine,  Phfflbc,  siiying  you  don*t  believe  them,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  who  it  was  that  convinced  me,  aadly  agaioat  my 
will,  I  am  sure." 

^*  I  only  told  you  the  facta  as  Mrs.  Goodenough  told  them  me,  sister ; 
but  I'm  sure  if  you  had  seen  poor  patient  MoUy  as  I  have  done,  sitting  up 
In  a  comer  of  a  room,  looking  at  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wahs  till 
she  must  have  been  sick  of  them,  and  no  one  speaking  to  her ;  and  she  as 
gentle  ajid  sweet  as  ever  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  though  maybe  a  bit 
pole — fects  or  no  facta,  I  won't  believe  anything  against  her," 

So  there  sate  Miss  Phccbe,  in  tearful  defiance  of  facts. 

"  And,  as  I  said  before,  Fm  quite  of  your  opinion,"  said  Lady  HarrieL 

**  But  how  doei  your  ladyship  explain  away  her  meetings  with 
Mr.  Preston  in  all  aorta  of  unlikely  and  open-air  places?"  asked  Miss 
Browning,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  join 
Molly's  partisans,  if'  she  could  Lave  preserved  her  character  for  logical 
deduction  at  the  same  time.  "  I  went  so  fur  as  to  send  for  her  father  and 
tell  him  all  about  it,  I  thought  at  least  he  would  have  horsewhipped 
Mr.  Preston ;  but  he  seems  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  it.'* 

*'  Then  we  may  be  quite  sure  he  knows  some  way  of  explaining 
mattera  that  we  don't,"  said  Lady  Harriet,  decisively.  "  After  all,  there 
may  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  perfectly  natural  and  justiBable  explanations." 

*'  Mr.  Gibson  knew  of  none  when  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  speak  to 
him,"  said  Miss  Browning. 

*'  Why,  suppose  that  Mr.  Preston  is  engaged  to  Miss  Rirkpatrick,  and 
Molly  is  confidimte  and  messenger." 

"  I  don't  see  tbat  your  ladyship's  supposition  much  alters  the  blame. 
Wliy,  if  he  is  honourably  engaged  to  Cynthia  Kirkpatrick,  does  he  not 
visit  her  opeuly  at  her  home  in  Mr.  Gibson's  house?  Why  does  Molly 
lend  htraelfto  claudustine  proceedings?  " 

"  One  can't  account  for  everything,"  £aid  Lady  Ilarriet,  a  little  impa- 
tiently, for  reason  was  going  hard  against  her.  "  But  I  choose  to  have 
faith  in  Iklolly  GibsCin.  Fni  sure  she's  not  done  anything  very  wrong.  Fve 
a  great  mind  to  go  and  call  on  her — ^I^frs.  Gibson  is  confined  to  her  room 
with  this  hoiTid  influenza— and  take  her  with  me  on  a  round  of  calls 
through  this  little  gossipping  town, — on  Mrs.  Goodenough,  or  Badenough, 
Viho  Stems  to  have  been  propagating  all  these  Btories.  But  I've  not  time 
to-day.     Fve  to  meet  pupa  at  three,  and  i;'s  three  now.     Only  remember, 
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Kiss  Fboebc^  is's  jirx  izii  I  xri^zas  ibe  vnrlL  i=  ofdeo^;  cc  a  issc^MKU 
damseL'^ 

*-  Dai  Q*xixcce  xai  Sasxzc  Pxzaa !  -  sail  «i^  r->  l-frsj*:"  ^  asse  wa 
liglulj  dovB  ICs  BcT;vzf=^'s  g  ji-aaf.xc'gd  £Sa£rcase. 

*^yow,  I  die's  s?-'"'f  saz's  -recr  cjTt?^  Pbibf.""  sail  Miss  Brow^isa: 
in  some  discCeascre.  k  s:i:a  as  sbe  w:i«  al:s»  wi:h  Ii^r  jwctr.  *-  Fir^^ 
you  coarirue  =i*  aca=:S  nj  '■-IZ,  a=i  zLik-*  ei-j  Tfrx  uihxrcT:  ar^i  I 
hare  to  do  ncpucaaaiu  iLizc?.  all  becasse  yra're  saie  =ie  SrZxT«  ^has 
oertain  itagfTrgia  are  2^-5:  ai>i  lies  jri:  r^m  r?'.i=.-i  asi  err,  aa-i  *aT 
yoa  don't  b^ikxe  a  vcri  ci*  is  all.  r-.a?t--^?  ice  cu:  a  nnc^i^  ccr«  a>l 
backbiter.  Xo !  ii'«  ct  to  lae.  I  scan's  lissen  to  rou."  So  si»  ^rd 
Mis  Fhcebe  in  :ears.  azfri  k<ked  herstli  up  ia  her  cwn  rvvai, 

Ladj  Harriet,  xacaavrki^.  was  ridinr  aomeward*  bv  her  £ii;her's  s;ie> 
apparentir  listening  ic  all  be  chose  to  sar,  bus  in  i^alisr  toming  orer  the 
probabilities  ar.d  pcsibilities  that  might  accoon:  tcr  these  Strang  inter* 
rievs  betireea  Mcllj  and  Mr.  Presrcn.  Is  iras  a  case  of  j».rri'<r  «iV  Cuxt 
et  fon  en  roU  Um  onilUi,  At  a  turn  in  the  ivad  thej  saw  Mr.  rrestvHt 
a  little  way  before  them,  o:niiag  towards  them  on  hi*  gcod  horse,  /^nTjiI 
decict.  in  hU -riding  a:tire. 

The  ear!,  in  his  thread-bare  ccat,  and  on  his  old  brown  cob,  called 
out  cheerful  It, — 

"Aha!  here's  Preston.  Good-^y  to  you.  I  was  just  wanting  to 
ask  you  about  that  slip  of  pasrure-Iand  en  the  Home  Farm.  J«>hn 
Brickkill  wants  to  plough  it  up  and  crop  it.  It  s  not  two  acres  at  the 
best." 

While  they  were  talking  over  this  bit  of  land,  LaJy  Harriot  oamo  to 
her  resolution.     As  soon  as  her  father  had  finished,  she  said, — 

"  Mr.  Preston,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  you  one  or  two  (jiu»s- 
tions  to  relieve  my  mind,  for  I  am  in  some  little  perplexity  at  present.'* 

"  Certainly ;  I  shall  only  be  too  happy  to  give  you  any  information  in 
my  power."  But  the  moment  after  he  had  made  this  polite  speech,  ho 
recollected  Molly's  speech — that  she  would  refer  her  case  to  Lady  Harriet, 
But  the  letters  had  been  returned,  and  the  affair  was  now  wound  up. 
She  had  come  off  conqueror,  he  the  vanquished.  Surely  she  would  never 
have  been  so  ungenerous  as  to  appeal  afler  that. 

"  There  are  reports  about  Miss  Gibson  and  you  cuiTent  among  tlio 
gossips  of  Hollingford.  Are  we  to  congratulate  you  on  your  engagement 
to  that  young  lady  ?  " 

"  Ah !  by  the  way,  Preston,  we  ought  to  have  done  it  before,"  inter- 
rupted Lord  Cumnor,  in  hasty  goodwill.  But  his  daughter  said  quietly, 
"  Mr.  Preston  has  not  yet  told  us  if  the  reports  are  well  founded, 
papa." 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  air  of  a  person  expecting  an  answer,  and 
expecting  a  truthful  answer. 

"  I  am  not  so  fortunate,"  replied  he,  trying  to  mako  his  horse  appear 
fidgety,  without  incurring  observation. 
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"  Then  I  may  contradict  that  report  ?  "  aaked  Lady  Harriet  quickly. 
"  Or  is  there  any  reaaon  for  believing  that  in  tirae  it  may  conie  true  ?  1 
ask  becmise  such  reports,  if  uufouDded^  do  harm  to  young  ladies.^' 

"Keep  other  sweethearts  off,"  put  in  Lord  Cumnor,  looking  a 
dea]  pleased  at  his  own  di&cernment.     Lady  Harriet  wont  on  : — 

"  And  I  take  a  great  interest  in  Miss  Gibson/^ 

Mr.  Preston  eaw  from  her  manner  that  he  was  *'  in  for  it/*  as 
expfMsed  it  to  himself.  The  question  was,  how  much  or  how  little 
ebe  know  ? 

"  I  have  no  expectation  or  hope  of  ever  having  a  nearer  interest  ia 
Miss  Gibson  than  I  have  at  present.  I  shall  be  glad  if  this  straightforward 
answer  relieves  your  ladyship  from  your  perplexity." 

He  could  not  help  the  touch  of  inaoleDce  that  accom]>ffiated  thesM  last 
words.  It  was  not  in  the  words  themselves,  nor  in  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  nor  in  the  look  which  accompanied  them,  it  was  in  all ; 
H  implied  a  doubt  of  Lady  Harriet's  right  to  question  him  as  she  did ;  and 
there  was  something  of  defiance  in  it  a«  well.  But  this  touch  of  insoleoos 
put  Lady  Harriet's  mettle  up ;  and  she  was  not  one  to  check  herself,  m 
any  course,  for  the  opinion  of  an  inferior. 

"  Then,  sir  I  are  you  aware  of  the  injury  you  may  do  to  a  young 
lady's  reputation  if  you  meet  her,  and  detain  her  in  long  conversattonSi' 
when  »he  i3  walking  by  herself,  unaccompanied  by  any  one  ?  You  give 
rise— y mi  have  given  rise  to  reports." 

*'  My  dear  Harriet,  are  not  you  going  too  for  7  Tou  don't  know^ 
Mr.  Preston  may  have  intentions^ — acknowledged  intentions.'* 

"  No,  my  lord.  I  have  no  intentions  with  regard  to  Misa  Gibaon. 
She  may  be  a  very  worthy  young  lady — I  have  no  doubt  shft  is.  Lady 
Harriet  seemg  determined  to  push  me  into  such  a  position  that  I  cannot 
but  acknowledge  myself  to  be — it  is  not  enviable — ^not  pleasant  to  own — • 
but  I  am,  in  fact,  a  jilted  man  ;  jilted  by  Miss  Kirkpatrick,  after  a  tolerably 
long  engagement.  My  interviews  with  Miss  Gibson  were  not  of  the  most 
agreeable  kind — as  you  may  conclude  when  I  tell  you  she  was,  I  believe, 
the  instigator— certainly,  she  was  the  agent  in  this  last  step  of  Miss  Kirk- 
patrick's.  Is  your  ladyship**  curiosity  "  (with  an  emphasis  on  this  Uat 
word)  **  satisfied  with  this  rather  mortifying  confession  of  mine?" 

"  Harriet,  my  dear,  you've  gone  too  far — we  had  no  right  to  pry  into 
Mr.  Preston's  private  affairs." 

"  No  more  I  had,"  said  Lady  Harriet,  with  a  emile  of  winning  frank- 
nets:  the  first  smile  she  had  accorded  to  Mr.  Preston  for  many  s  long 
day;  ever  since  the  time,  years  ago,  when,  presuming  on  his  handsome- 
ness, he  had  assumed  a  tone  of  gallant  familiarity  with  Lady  Harriet,  and 
paid  her  personal  compliments  as  he  would  have  done  to  an  equal. 

"  But  he  will  excuie  me,  I  hope,"  continued  she,  still  in  that  gracious 
manner  which  made  him  feel  that  he  now  held  a  much  higher  place  in  her 
esteem  than  he  had  had  at  the  beginning  of  their  interview,  '•  when  he 
learns  that  the  busy  touguea  of  the  HoUingford  ladies  have  been  speaking 
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of  mj  friend.  Ids  Gibwin,  in  tLe  idobi  izziin3Tm£ta.bIe  zcanaer ;  dnviztg 
UDJiistifiable  iniiBCDoeK  from  tbe  ^cti  of  tiaa  iateroDnrse  viih  Mr.  Pres4;oQ, 
the  nature  of  miudi  be  Las  jxua.  ocmiBrred  sodi  a  real  oblvadui  on  me  b j 
explainiDg.* 

« I  dunk  I  need  Itaidlr  itqoat  Ladr  Haniei  to  cosuader  diis  e^ilaiia- 
tion  of  mine  aa  eonfidestial,^  oaad  Mr.  Preston. 

"Oi  eoone,  of  comae  !^  aasd  die  ori:  ^ererr  one  wHl  T&denrtand 
tbat."  And  lie  rode  bone,  ax>d  told  bis  wife  ar '  ^  -^y  Cnxbaxen  tbe 
wbole  oonrenataon  betweenLadj  Harriet  and  3£r.  Preston;  in  tbe  strictest 
oovifideDee,  of  eonne.  Ladj  Haniet  bad  to  stand  a  good  manr  strictures 
on  inaimcn^  and  proper  £giixtj  fcr  a  iew  dajs  after  tbis.  Howerer,  sbe 
eonaoled  beraelf  bj  ealfing  on  tbe  Gibsons  ;  and.  finding  tbat  Mrs.  Gibeon 
(wbo  was  still  an  inralid)  was  adeep  at  tbe  time,  she  experienced  no 
diffienltj  in  carrjicg  off  tbe  unoonsdons  MoDj  for  a  walk,  wbidi  Ladj 
Hairiet  so  oontzired  tbat  diej  twice  pasnd  tbrongh  all  tbe  lengtb  of  tbe 
principal  street  of  tbe  town,  loitered  at  Grinstead*s  for  balf  an  bcur,  and 
wound  np  bj  Lad j  Harriet  s  calHng  on  tbe  Miss  Brownings,  wbo,  to  ber 
regret,  were  not  at  bome. 

^  Perhaps,  it  is  as  well,'"  said  she,  af^er  a  minute's  oon^deration. 
"  ril  leare  mj  card,  and  put  your  name  down  underneath  it,  MoUj." 

-  MoUj  was  s  little  puzzled  bj  tbe  manner  in  which  she  bad  been 
taken  possesacn  of,  like  an  inaniTnafe  chattel,  for  all  tbe  afternoon,  and 
exclaimed, — 

"  Please,  Ladj  Harriet — I  nerer  leaTC  cards ;  I  hare  not  got  any,  and 
on  the  Miss  Brownings,  of  all  people ;  why,  I  am  in  and  out  wbenerer 
I  like." 

"  Nerer  mind,  little  one.  To-day  you  shall  do  eyerything  properly, 
and  according  to  full  etiquette." 

"  And  now  tell  Mrs.  Gibson  to  come  out  to  the  Towers  for  a  long  day ; 
we  will  send  the  carriage  far  her  wbenerer  she  will  let  us  know  tbat  she 
is  strong  enough  to  come.  Indeed,  she  had  better  come  for  a  fow  days ; 
at  this  time  of  the  year  it  does  not  do  for  an  inralid  to  be  out  in  the 
erenings,  even  in  a  carriage.**  So  spoke  Lady  Harriet,  standing  on  the 
white  door-iteps  at  Bfiss  Brownings*,  and  holding  Molly* s  hand  while  she 
widied  her  good-by.  "  You  11  tell  her,  dear,  that  I  came  partly  to  see 
her — ^but  that  finding  her  asleep,  I  ran  off  with  you,  and  don  t  forget 
about  her  coming  to  stay  with  lis  for  change  of  air — mamma  will  like  it, 
I'm  sure — and  the  carriage,  and  all  that.  And  now  good-by,  we're  done 
a  good  day*8  work !  And  better  than  you*re  aware  of,**  continued  she, 
still  addressing  Molly,  though  the  latter  was  quite  out  of  hearing. 

"  llollingford  is  not  the  place  I  take  it  to  be,  if  it  docsn*t  Tccr  round 
in  Miss  Gib8on*8  favour  after  my  to-day*B  trotting  of  that  child  about.** 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Cnn-HiA  AT  Bay. 

Mrs.  Gibson  was  dow  in  recovering  her  Btrength  after  tbe  iniluenza, 
and  before  she  was  well  enough  to  accept  Lady  Harriet's  invitation  to  the 
Towers,  Oyntliia  came  home  from  London.  If  Molly  had  thought  her 
manner  of  departure  was  scarcely  as  affectiouate  and  conaiderate  aa  it 
might  have  been, — if  snch  a  thought  had  crosaed  Moily'a  fancy  for  an 
instant,  die  was  repentant  for  it  as  &0011  as  ever  Cynthia  returned,  and 
the  girls  met  together  face  to  face,  with  all  the  old  familiar  affection,  going 
upstairs  to  the  drawing-room,  with  ihcir  arms  round  each  other's  waiat% 
and  litting  there  together  hand  in  hand.  Cynthia's  whole  manner  waa 
more  quiet  than  it  had  been,  when  the  weight  of  her  unpleasant  secret 
rested  on  her  mind,  and  made  her  alternately  despondent  or  flighty. 

"  After  all,"  said  Cynthia,  "  there's  a  look  of  home  about  these  rooms 
which  ia  very  pleasant.  But  I  wiiih  I  could  see  you  looking  stronger, 
mamma !  that's  the  only  unpleasant  tiling,  Molly,  why  didn't  you  send 
for  me  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  do,'*  began  Molly. 

•'  But  I  wouldn't  let  her,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson.  **  You  were  much  better 
in  London  than  here,  for  you  could  have  done  me  no  good  ;  and  your 
letters  were  very  agreeable  to  read ;  and  now  Helen  is  better,  and  I'm 
nearly  well,  and  you>e  come  home  just  at  the  right  time,  for  everybody 
is  full  of  the  Charity  Ball." 

'*  But  we  are  not  going  this  year,  mamma,''  said  Cyntljia  decidedly. 
"  It  is  on  the  25th,  isn't  it  ?  and  I'm  sure  you'E  never  be  well  enough 
to  take  TUJ. 

"  You  really  seem  dctcmiined  to  make  me  out  worse  tlian  lam,  child," 
said  Mrs.  Gibson,  rather  querulously,  she  being  one  of  those  who,  when 
their  malady  is  only  triflings  exaggemte  it,  but  when  it  is  really  of  some 
consequence,  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  any  pleasures  by  acknowledging  it. 
It  was  well  for  her  in  this  instance  that  her  husband  had  wisdom  and 
authority  enough  to  forbid  her  going  to  this  ball,  on  which  she  had  set 
her  heart;  but  the  consequence  of  his  prohibition  was  an  increase  of 
domestic  plaintiveness  and  low  spirits,  which  seemed  to  tell  on  Cynthia 
— the  bright  gay  Cynthia  herself — and  it  was  often  hard  work  for  ^loUy 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  two  other  people  as  well  as  her  own.  Hi-health 
might  account  for  Mrs.  Gibson's  despondency,  but  why  was  Cynthia  so 
Bilent,  not  to  say  so  sighing  ?  Molly  was  piuzled  to  account  for  it  ;  and 
all  the  more  perplexed  because  from  time  to  time  Cynthia  kept  calling 
upon  her  for  praise  for  some  unknown  and  mysterious  virtue  that  she  had 
practised  ;  and  Molly  was  young  enough  to  believo  that,  after  any  exercise 
of  virtue,  the  spirits  rose,  cheered  up  by  an  approving  conscience.  Such 
was  not  the  case  with  Cynthia^  however.  She  aumetimes  said  such  thiAgS 
aa  these,  when  she  had  been  particularly  inert  and  desponding  :^ 
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Ab|  Mollj,  you  muafc  let  my  goodness  lie  iklloiv  for  a  wliile  !  It  hna 
borne  such  a  ^vonderlul  crop  this  year.  I  hii\'e  boon  so  prctty-behavcd — - 
if  you  knew  all !  "  Or,  *'  KcaJly,  Molly,  my  virtue  must  como  down  from 
tlje  clouds  I  It  was  Btrained  to  the  utmost  in  London — and  I  find  it  m 
like  a  kite — after  soaring  alolt  for  some  time^  it  suddenly  comes  down, 
and  gets  tangled  in  all  sorts  of  briars  and  brambles;  which  things  are 
all  allegory,  unless  you  can  bring  yonrsi-lf  to  believe  in  my  extraordinary 
goodness  while  I  was  away^ — giving  me  a  sort  of  right  to  fall  foul  of  all 
mamma's  briara  and  bramblea  now." 

But  Molly  had  had  fiome  experience  of  Cynthia's  whim  of  perpetually 
hinting  at  a  mystery  which  she  did  not  mean  to  reveal  in  the  Mr.  Preston 
days,  and,  although  she  was  occasionally  piqued  into  curiosity,  Cynthia's 
allusions  at  something  more  in  the  background  fell  in  general  on  rather 
deaf  cars.  One  day  the  mystery  burst  its  shell,  and  came  out  in  the 
shape  of  an  offer  made  to  Cynthia  by  Mr.  Henderson — and  refused. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  Molly  could  not  appreciate  the  heroic  good- 
ness BO  often  alluded  to.  The  revelation  of  tlie  secret  at  hist  took  place 
in  this  way.  Mrs,  Gibson  breakfasted  in  bed  :  she  had  done  so  ever 
since  she  had  had  the  influenza  j  and,  consequently,  her  own  private 
lettei-3  always  went  up  on  her  break  fast- tray.  One  morning  she  came 
into  the  drawing-r*x>ra  earlier  than  usual,  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

**rve  had  a  letter  from  aunt  Kirkpatrick,  Cynthia.  She  sends  me 
my  dividends, — your  uncle  is  so  busy.  But  what  does  she  mean  by  this, 
Cynthia  '*  (holding  out  the  letter  to  her,  with  a  certain  paragraph  indi- 
cated by  her  finger).  Cynthia  put  her  netting  on  one  side,  and  looked  at 
the  writing.  Suddenly  her  face  turned  scarlet,  and  theu  became  of  a 
deadly  white.  She  looked  at  Molly,  as  if  to  gain  courage  from  the  strong 
serene  countenance. 

"  It  means — mamma,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once — ^Mr.  Henderson 
offered  to  me  while  I  was  in  London,  and  I  refused  him." 

"  Refused  him — and  you  never  told  me,  but  let  me  hear  it  by  chance! 
Heally,  Cynthia,  I  think  youVe  very  unkind.  And  pray  what  made  you 
refuse  Mr.  Henderson  7  8uch  a  fine  young  man, — ^nd  such  a  gentleman  ! 
Your  uncle  told  me  he  had  a  very  good  private  fortune  besides/' 

"  Mam  ma,  do  you  forget  that  I  have  promised  to  marry  Roger  Hamley  ?  *» 
■aid  Cynthia  quietly. 

"  No  I  of  course  I  don't — how  can  I,  with  Molly  always  dmning  the 
word  'engagement*  into  my  ears?  But  really,  when  one  considers  all 
the  tmoertaintieSj^and  after  all  it  was  not  a  distinct  promist% — he  seemed 
almost  as  if  he  might  have  looked  forward  to  something  of  this  sortJ* 

"  Of  what  sort,  mamma  1  "  said  Cynthia  sharply. 

**Why,  of  a  more  eligible  offer.  He  must  have  known  you  might 
change  your  miud,  and  meet  with  some  one  you  liked  better  :  so  little  as 
you  had  seen  of  the  world.**  Cyntliia  made  an  impalieut  movement,  as 
if  to  stop  her  mother, 

"I  never  said  I  liked  him  better, — how  can  you  talk  so,  mamma? 
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Ym  going  to  mnrj  Boiger,  and  thcre'^s  «>  end  of  it.     I  will  wA  be  epoki 
to  about  it  aguio.**     Sbe  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

*'  Going  to  many  Boger !     TliBt'a   all   Yeiy   fine.     Btit   who   ia  to 
guarantee  hia  coming  back  aliTe  1     And  if  he  does,  what  hare  they 
marry  npoOi  I  should  like  to  know?    1  don't  wiab  her  to  haTo  accef 
Mr.  Henderson,  though  I  am  rare  the  lik^d  him  ;  and  trne  lore  ought  to 
have  its  course,  and  not  be  thwarted ;  but  she  need  not  hare  quite  i 
refused  him  until — ^well,  undl  we  had  se^^n  how  mattert  turn  out. 
an  invalid  as  I  am  loo  !     It  has  given  me  quite  a  palpitation  at  the 
I  do  call  it  quite  unfeeling  of  Cynthia," 

"Certainly,"  began  Molly  ;  but  then  she  remembered  that  her  atep- 
roother  waa  lar  from  atrong^  and  unable  to  bear  a  protest  in  favoirr  of  the 
right  coune  without  irritation.  So  »he  changed  her  afpeech  into  a 
snggestion  of  remedies  for  palpitation ;  and  curbed  her  impatience  to 
apeak  out  her  indignation  at  the  contemplated  faladood  (o  Hoger.  Bul^^w 
when  they  were  alone,  and  Cynthia  began  upon  the  subject,  Molly  waJ^B 
leM  merciful.     Cynthia  said, —  ' 

**  Well,  Molly,  and  now  you  know  all  1  IVe  been  longing  to  tell  yoa 
—and  yet  Bomehow  I  could  not." 

**  I  suppose  it  was  a  repetition  of  Mr.  Coxe,"  aaid  Molly  gravdy^ 
**  You  were  agreeable, — and  he  took  it  for  Bomethiog  more," 

"  I  don't  know,"  dghed  Cynthia.  "  I  mean  I  don't  know  if  I  waa 
agreeable  or  not.  He  waa  yery  kind — very  pleaaant — but  I  did  not 
expect  it  all  to  end  aa  it  did.  However,  it  is  of  no  use  thinking 
oi'it." 

"  No  J "  said  Molly,  aimply  ;  for  to  her  mind  the  pleaaantest  and 
kindest  person  in  the  world  put  in  comparison  with  Roger  waa  as  nC'thing; 
he  stood  by  himself.  Cynthia's  next  words, — and  they  did  not  come  very 
soon,^ — were  on  quite  a  different  subject,  and  epoken  in  rather  a  pettish 
tone.  Nor  did  she  alhide  again  in  jesting  sadneea  to  her  lato  dfforta 
at  virtue. 

In  a  little  while  Mrs.  Gibson  was  able  to  accept  the  often-repeated 
invitation  fiom  the  Towers  to  go  and  atfiy  there  for  a  day  or  two.  Lady 
Harriet  told  her  that  it  would  be  a  kindaefs  to  Lady  Cum  nor  to  come  and 
beAr  her  company  in  the  life  of  seclusion  the  latter  was  still  compelled  to 
lead  ;  and  Mrs.  (jibson  was  Haltered  and  gratified  with  a  dim  unooneci 
BenEe  of  being  really  wanted,  not  merely  deluding  herself  into  a  pleasing 
fiction.  Lady  Cumnor  wiia  in  that  state  of  convalescence  common  to 
miiriy  invalids.  The  spring  of  life  had  begun  again  to  flow,  and  with  tl 
flow  returned  the  old  desires  uind  projects  and  pl:ms,  which  had  all  become 
mere  matters  of  indifi\'rence  during  tiie  worst  part  of  ht-r  illness.  But  a* 
yet  her  bodily  strength  was  not  sixfficient  to  be  an  agent  to  her  energetic 
mind,  and  the  difficulty  of  driving  the  ill-matched  pair  of  body  and  will 
• — the  one  weak  and  languid,  the  other  strong  and  stern, — mud©  her  lady- 
ship oiteu  very  irritable.  Mrs.  Gibson  hersell*  was  not  quite  strong 
enough  for  a  "  5ot/jfrc-^o(/A:i/r ; "  and  the  viult  to  the   Tower«  was  not, 
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on  tbe  whole,  quite  so  happy  a  one  as  she  had  anticipated.  Lady 
CuxhaTen  and  Lady  Harriet,  each  aware  of  their  mother's  state  of  healtli 
and  temper,  but  only  alluding  to  it  as  slightly  as  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  their  couTersations  with  each  other,  took  care  not  to  leave  "  Clare  "  too 
long  with  Lady  Cumnor  ;  but  several  times  when  one  or  the  other  went 
to  relieve  guard  they  found  Clare  in  tears,  and  Lady  Cumnor  holding  forth 
on  some  point  on  which  she  had  been  meditating  during  the  silent  hours 
of  her  illness,  and  on  which  she  seemed  to  consider  herself  born  to  set  the 
world  to  rights.  Mrs.  Gibson  was  always  apt  to  consider  these  remarks 
as  addressed  with  a  personal  direction  at  some  error  of  her  own,  and 
defended  the  fault  in  question  with  a  sense  of  property  in  it,  whatever  it 
might  happen  to  be.  The  second  and  the  last  day  of  her  stay  at  the 
Towers,  Lady  Harriet  came  in,  and  found  her  mother  haranguing  in  an 
excited  tone  of  voice,  and  Clare  looking  submissive  and  miserable  and 
oppressed. 

*♦  What's  the  matter,  dear  mamma  ?  Are  not  you  tiring  yourself  witli 
talkmg?" 

"  No,  not  at  all  I  I  was  only  speaking  of  the  folly  of  people  dressing 
above  their  station.  I  began  by  telling  Clare  of  the  fashions  of  my 
grandmother's  days,  when  every  class  had  a  sort  of  costume  of  its  own, — 
and  servants  did  not  ape  tradespeople,  nor  tradespeople  professional  men, 
and  so  on, — and  what  must  the  foolish  woman  do  but  begin  to  justify  her 
own  dress,  as  if  I  had  been  accusing  her,  or  even  thinking  about  her  at 
all.  Such  nonsense  !  Really,  Clare,  your  husband  has  spoilt  you  sadly, 
if  you  can't  listen  to  any  one  without  thinking  they  are  alluding  to  you  ! 
People  may  flatter  themselves  just  as  much  by  thinking  that  their  faults 
are  always  present  to  other  people's  minds,  as  if  they  believe  that  the 
world  is  always  contemplating  their  individual  charms  and  virtues." 

"  I  Wiis  told,  LafJy  Cumnor,  that  this  silk  was  reduced  in  price.  I 
bought  it  at  Waterloo  House  after  the  season  was  over,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson, 
touching  the  very  handsome  gown  she  wore  in  deprecation  of  Lady 
Cumnor's  angry  voice,  and  blundering  on  to  the  very  source  of  irri- 
tation. 

"Again,  Clare  !  How  often  must  I  tell  you  I  had  no  thought  of  you 
or  your  gowns,  or  whether  they  cost  mnch  or  little  ;  your  husband  has  to 
pay  for  them,  and  it  is  his  concern  if  you  spend  more  on  your  dress  than 
you  ought  to  do." 

"  It  was  only  five  guineas  for  the  whole  dress,'*  pleaded  Mrs.  Gibson. 

"And  very  pretty  it  is,"  said  Lady  Harriet,  stooping  to  examine  it, 
and  60  hoping  to  soothe  the  poor  aggrieved  woman.  But  Lady  Cumnor 
went  on. 

"  No !  you  ought  to  have  known  mo  better  by  this  time.  When  I 
think  a  thing  I  say  it  out.  I  don't  beat  about  the  bush.  I  use  straight- 
forward language.  I  will  tell  you  where  I  think  you  have  been  in  fault, 
Clare,  if  you  like  to  know."  Like  it  or  not,  the  plain-speaking  was 
coming  now.     "  You  have  spoilt  that  girl  of  yours  till  she  does  not  know 
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her  ovra  mind,  SLe  Las  behaved  abominably  lo  Mr,  Preston  ;  and  it  is 
all  in  consequence  of  the  faults  in  her  education.  Yoti  bare  much  to 
answer  for." 

**  Mamma,  mamma!  "  said  Ladj  Harriet,  "  3fr-  Preston  did  not  wish.] 
it  spoken  about."  And  at  the  same  moment  ilra.  Gibson  e^cUimedi 
"  Cynthia — ^Mr.  Preston ! "  in  such  a  tone  of  flurprise,  that  if  Lady  Cumnor 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  revelations  made  by  other  people** 
tones  and  voices,  she  would  have  found  out  that  Mrs.  Gibson  w.ia  ignorant 
of  the  aSair  to  which  slie  was  alluding. 

*'  As  for  Mr,  Preston^a  wishes,  I  do  not  suppose  I  am  bound  to  regard 
them  when  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  reprove  error,'*  said  Lady  Cumnor  lofVily 
to  L.idy  Harriet.  "  And,  Clare,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  not  aware 
tliat  your  daughter  has  been  engaged  to  Mr.  Preston  for  some  time^ 
years,  1  believe, — and  has  at  last  chosen  to  break  it  off, — and  has  used  the 
Gibson  girl^ — I  forget  her  name, — aa  a  catVpaw,  and  made  both  her  and 
herself  the  town's  talk — the  butt  for  all  the  gofssip  of  Hollingford.  I 
remember  when  I  was  young  there  was  a  girl  called  Jilting  Jessy.  You'll 
have  to  watch  over  your  young  lady,  or  she  will  get  some  such  name.  I 
speak  to  you  like  a  friend,  Clare,  when  I  tell  you  it*a  my  opinion  that  girl 
of  yours  will  get  herself  into  some  more  mischief  yet  before  she's  safely 
married.  Not  that  I  care  one  straw  for  Mr.  Preston's  feelings.  I  don't 
even  know  if  he's  got  feelings  or  not ;  but  I  know  what  is  becoming  in  a 
young  woman»  and  jilting  is  not.  And  now  you  may  both  go  aivay,  and 
send  Dawson  to  me,  for  Pm  tired,  and  want  to  have  a  little  sleep." 

*'  Indeed,  Lady  Cumnor — will  you  believe  me? — I  do  not  think  Cynthia 
was  ever  engaged  to  Mr.  Preston.  There  was  an  oM  flirtation.  I  waa 
afraid     -" 

"  Ring  the  bell  for  Dawson,"  s.iid  Lady  Cumnor,  wearily :  her  eyes 
dosed.  Lady  Harriet  had  too  much  experience  of  her  mother's  moods  not 
to  lead  Mrs.  Gibson  away  almost  by  main  force,  she  protesting  all  tlie 
whiJe  that  she  did  not  think  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement,  though 
it  was  dear  Lady  Cumnor  that  said  it. 

Once  in  her  own  room,  Lady  Harriet  said,  "  Now,  Clare,  Til  tell  you 
all  about  it ;  and  I  think  you'll  have  to  believe  it,  for  it  was  Mr.  Preston 
himself  who  told  me.  I  heard  of  a  great  commotion  in  Hollingford  about 
Mr.  Preston  ;  and  I  met  him  riding  out,  and  asked  him  what  it  was  all 
about;  he  did  not  want  to  speak  about  it,  evidently.  No  man  does,  I 
suppose,  when  he's  been  jilted;  and  he  made  both  papa  and  me  promise 
not  to  tell  J  but  papa  did^and  that's  what  mamma  has  for  a  foundation ; 
you  see,  a  really  good  one.'* 

**  But  Cynthia  is  engaged  to  another  man— she  really  is.  And 
another — a  very  good  match  indeed — ^hajs  just  been  ofTering  to  her  in 
London.     Mr.  Preston  is  always  at  the  root  of  mischief." 

"  Nay  I  I  do  think  in  this  case  it  must  be  that  pretty  Miss  Cynthia  of 

yours  who  has  d^a^vn  on  one  man  to  be  engaged  to  her, — not  to  say  two, • 

and  another  to  make  her  an  offer.    I  can't  endure  Mr.  Preston*  but  I  think 
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it*B  ratlicr  hard  to  accuse  iiim  of  having  tiiihd  up  the  rivals,  who  are,  I 
suppose,  the  occasion  of  his  beiQg  jilted." 

**  1  don't  know  ;  I  always  feel  as  if  he  owed  me  a  grudge,  and  men 
have  so  many  ways  of  being  spiteful.  You  niuat  acknowledge  that  if  he 
had  not  met  you  I  should  not  have  had  dear  Lady  Cumnor  eo  angry 
\\ith  me.'' 

"  She  only  wanted  to  warn  you  about  Cynthia.  Mamma  has  always 
been  very  particular  about  her  own  daughters.  She  has  been  very  severe 
or  the  least  approach  to  flirting,  and  Mary  will  be  like  her  1 " 

"But  Cynthia  will  flirt,  and  I  can't  help  it.  She  ia  not  noisy,  or 
giggling  ;  she  is  always  a  lady — that  everybody  must  own.  But  she  haa 
a  way  of  attracting  men,  slie  must  have  inherited  from  me,  I  think."  And 
here  she  snuled  faintly,  and  would  not  have  rejected  a  confirmatory  com- 
pliment, but  none  came.  **  However,  I  will  speak  to  her ;  I  will  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair.  Pray  tell  Lady  Cumnor  that  it  haa  ro 
fluttered  rae  the  way  she  epoke,  about  my  dress  and  all.  And  it  only 
cost  five  guineas  aller  all,  reduced  from  eight  I  " 

"  Well,  never  mind  now.  You  are  looking  very  much  flushed  ;  quite 
fevei'iah  I  I  left  you  too  long  in  mamma's  hot  room.  But  do  you  know 
she  is  so  much  pleased  to  have  you  here  ?  "  And  so  Lady  Cumnor  really 
vraS|  in  spite  of  the  continual  lectures  which  she  gave  '*  Clare,"  and  which 
poor  Mrs.  Gibson  turned  under  as  helplessly  as  the  typical  worm.  Still 
it  was  something  to  have  a  countess  to  scold  her;  and  that  pleafiitre  would 
enduro  when  the  worry  waa  paat.  And  then  Lady  Harriet  petted  her 
more  than  usual  to  make  up  for  what  she  had  to  go  through  in  the  conva- 
lescent's room  ;  and  Lady  Cuxhaven  talked  senf5e  to  her^  with  dashes  of 
science  and  deep  thought  intermixed,  which  was  very  flattering,  although 
generally  unintelligible  ;  and  Lord  Cumnor,  good-natureJ,  good-tempered, 
kind,  and  liberal,  was  full  of  gratitude  to  her  for  her  kindness  in  coming 
to  see  Lady  Cumnor,  and  his  gratitude  took  the  tangible  aliape  of  a  haunch 
of  venison,  to  say  nothing  of  lesser  game.  "VVlien  she  looked  back  upon 
her  visit  as  she  drove  home  in  the  solitary  grandeur  of  the  Towers* 
carriage,  there  had  been  but  one  gi-eat  enduring  rub — ^Lady  Cumnor'a 
crossness — and  she  chose  to  consider  Cynthia  as  the  cause  of  that,  instead 
of  seeing  the  truth,  which  had  been  so  often  set  before  her  by  the  members 
of  her  ladyship's  familyj  that  it  took  its  origin  in  her  .state  of  health,  Mrs. 
Gibson  did  not  exactly  mean  to  visit  this  one  discomfort  upon  Cynthia,  nor 
did  she  quite  mean  to  upbraid  her  daughter  for  conduct  as  yet  imexplained, 
and  which  might  have  some  justification;  but,  finding  her  quietly  sitting 
in  the  dm  wing -room,  she  sate  down  desponding  ly  in  her  own  little  easy 
chair,  and  in  reply  to  Cynthia's  quick,  pleasant  greeting  of — 

*'  Well,  mamma,  how  are  you  7  We  did  not  expect  you  so  early  1  Let 
mc  take  off  your  bonnet  and  shawl  I  "  she  replied  dolefully, — - 

"  It  has  not  been  such  a  happy  visit  that  I  should  wish  to  prolong  it" 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  carjiet,  and  her  face  was  as  iiTesponaive  to  the 
welcome  ofl'ercd  as  she  could  make  it. 
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asked  Cjrntkk,  in  all  good  faith. 


**  What  has  been  the  matter 

"  You  I  Cynthia— you  I  I  litLle  thought  wnen  you  were  pom  now  i 
Bhotild  have  to  bear  to  hear  you  spoken  about." 

Cynthia  threw  brick  her  head,  and  angry  light  came  into  her  eyes, 

**  What  business  have  they  with  me?  How  came  they  to  talk  about 
me  in  any  way  7  " 

.  "  Everybody  is  talking  about  you  ;  it  is  no  wonder  they  are.  Lord 
Cumnor  is  sure  to  hear  about  everything  always.  You  fthould  take 
more  care  about  wljat  you  do,  Cynthia,  if  you  don't  like  being  talked 
about." 

**  It  rather  depends  upon  what  people  say,"  said  Cynthi;i,  affecting  a 
lightness  ^vhich  she  did  pot  feel  ;  for  she  had  a  previaion  of  what  was 
coming. 

**  Well  I  I  don't  like  ft,  at  any  rate.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  me  to  hear 
first  of  my  dawghter'a  misdoings  from  Lady  Cumnor,  and  then  to  be 
lectured  about  her,  and  her  flirting,  and  her  jilting,  as  if  I  had  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  I  can  assure  you  it  has  quite  spoilt  my  visit.  No  ! 
don't  touch  my  shawl.     When  I  go  to  mj  room  I  can  take  it  myself." 

Cynthia  was  brought  to  bay,  and  sate  down  ;  remaining  vnih  her 
mother,  who  kept  sighing  osteutatiously  from  time  to  thnc, 

**  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  they  said  7  If  there  are  ftccnsa- 
tions  abroad  against  me,  it  is  as  well  I  should  know  what  they  are.  Ilerii's 
Molly  "  (as  the  girl  entered  the  room,  fresh  from  a  moniing's  walk). 
**  Moily,  mamma  has  come  back  from  the  Towers,  and  my  lord  and  my 
lady  have  been  doing  me  the  honour  to  talk  over  my  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, and  I  am  asking  nmmma  what  they  have  said.  I  don't  set  up 
for  more  virtue  than  other  people,  but  I  can't  make  out  what  an  earl  and  a 
countess  have  to  do  with  poor  little  me." 

*♦  It  vfUA  not  for  your  sake  I  "  said  Mrs.  Gibson.  "  It  was  for  mine. 
They  felt  for  me,  for  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  one's  child's  name  in  every- 
body's mtauh/' 

**  Aa  I  paid  before,  that  dependa  upon  how  it  is  in  everybody's  mouth. 
Jf  I  wei-G  going  to  marry  Lord  Ilollingford,  I  make  no  doubt  every  one 
would  be  talking  about  me,  and  neither  you  nor  I  should  mind  it  in  the 
least." 

"  But  this  is  no  marriage  with  Lord  Hollingford,  so  it  is  nonsense  to 
talk  as  if  it  WHS.  They  say  you've  gone  and  engaged  yourself  to  Mr* 
PrcMon,  and  now  refuse  to  marry  him ;  and  they  cnD  that  jilting.'* 

**  Do  you  >vish  me  to  marry  him,  mamma  ?  "  asked  Cynthia,  her  face  in 
a  flame,  her  e)'i'8  cast  down.  Mollj  ptood  by,  very  hot,  not  fully  under- 
standing  it;  and  only  kept  where  she  was  by  the  hope  of  coming  iu  as 
sweetener  or  peacemaker,  cr  helper  of  some  kind. 

"No,"  said  Mrs,  Gibson,  evidently  digcomfited  by  the  question.  "Of 
course  I  don't;  you  have  gone  and  entangltid  yourself  with  Roger  Hamley, 
a  very  worthy  young  man  ;  but  nobody  knows  where  he  is,  and  if  he's 
dead  or  alive  ;   and  he  has  not  a  penny  if  he  is  alive." 
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''I  beg  yoxxr  pardon.  I  know  that  he  has  some  fortune  from  his 
mother  ;  it  may  not  be  much,  but  he  is  not  penniless ;  and  he  is  sure  to 
earn  fame  and  great  reputation,  and  with  it  money  will  come,"  said 
Cynthia. 

"You've  entangled  yourself  with  him,  and  you've  done  something 
of  the  sort  with  Mr.  Preston,  and  got  yourself  into  such  an  imbroglio  " 
(Mrs.  Gibson  could  not  have  said  **■  mess  "  for  the  world,  although  the 
word  was  present  to  her  mind),  "that  when  a  really  eligible  person 
comes  forward — ^handsome,  agreeable,  and  quite  the  gentleman — and  a 
good  private  fortune  into  the  bargain,  you  have  to  refuse  him.  You'll 
end  as  an  old  maid,  Cynthia,  and  it  ^vill  break  my  heart" 

"  I  daresay  I  shall,"  said  Cynthia,  quietly.  "  I  sometimes  think  I  sm 
the  kind  of  person  of  which  old  maids  are  made  1 "  She  spoke  seriously, 
and  a  little  sadly. 

Mrs.  Gibson  began  again.  "  I  don't  want  to  know  your  secrets  as 
long  as  they  are  secrets ;  but  when  all  the  town  is  talking  about  you, 
I  think  I  ought  to  be  told." 

"  But,  mamma,  I  did  not  know  I  was  such  a  subject  of  conversation ; 
and  even  now  I  can't  make  out  how  it  has  come  about." 

"  No  more  can  I.  I  only  know  that  they  say  you've  been  engaged  to 
Mr.  Preston,  and  ought  to  have  married  him,  and  that  I  can't  help  it,  if 
you  did  not  choose,  any  more  than  I  could  have  helped  your  refusing 
Mr.  Henderson  ;  and  yet  I  am  constantly  blamed  for  your  misconduct  I 
think  it's  very  hard."  Mrs.  Gibson  began  to  cry.  Just  then  her  husband 
came  in. 

"  You  here,  my  dear  1  Welcome  back,"  said  he,  coming  up  to  her 
courteously,  and  kissing  her  cheek.  "  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  Tears  ?  " 
and  he  heartily  wished  himself  away  again. 

"  Yes  ! "  said  she,  raising  herself  up,  and  clutching  after  sympathjr  of 
any  kind,  at  any  price.  "  I'm  come  home  again,  and  I'm  telling  Cynthia 
how  Lady  Cumnor  has  been  so  cross  to  me,  and  all  through  her.  Did 
you  know  she  had  gone  and  engaged  herself  to  Mr.  Preston,  and  then 
broken  it  off?  Everybody  is  talking  about  it,  and  they  know  it  up  at  the 
Towers." 

For  one  moment  his  eyes  met  Molly's,  and  he  comprehended  it  all. 
lie  made  his  lips  up  into  a  whistle,  but  no  sound  came.  Cynthia  had 
quite  lost  her  defiant  manner  since  her  mother  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Gibson. 
Molly  sate  down  by  her. 

"  Cynthia,"  said  he,  very  seriously. 

"  Yes  !  "  she  answered,  softly. 

"  la  this  true  ?  I  had  heard  something  of  it  before — not  much ;  but 
there  is  scandal  enough  about  to  make  it  desirable  that  you  should  have 
some  protector — some  friend  who  knows  the  whole  truth." 

No  answer.     At  last  she  said,  "  Molly  knows  it  all." 

Mrs.  Gibson,  too,  had  been  awed  into  silence  by  her  husband's  grave 
manner,  and  she  did  not  like  to  give  vent  to  the  jealous  thought  in  her 
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mind    that  Mc«lly  had  known   tlie  Becret   of  wbidi   she  wat  ignoranL 
Mr.  Gibson  replied  to  Cyntlna  with  eome  elernneas: 

*'  Yc5  !  I  know  tluit  Molly  knows  it  all,  and  that  ehc  has  liad  to  bear 
slander  and  ill  words  for  your  sake,  Cynthia.  But  she  refused  to  tell 
me  more." 

"  She  told  you  that  much,  did  she  ?  "  said  Cynthia,  aggrieved. 

**  I  could  not.  help  it,"  said  Molly. 

**  She  did  not  name  yonr  name,"  said  Mr.  Gibson.  *' At  the  time 
I  believe  she  thought  «he  had  concealed  it — but  there  was  no  mistaking 
who  it  was." 

**  Why  did  she  »peak  about  it  at  all  ?  "  said  Cynthia,  with  some  bitter- 
ness.    Her  lone — her  question  stirred  up  Mr.  Gibi5on's  passion. 

"  It  was  necessary  for  her  to  justify  herself  to  me — I  heard  my 
daughter*8  reputation  attacked  for  the  private  meetings  she  had  giyen 
to  Mr.  Preston — I  came  to  her  for  an  explanation.  There  is  no  need 
to  be  ungenerous,  Cynthia,  because  yoii  have  been  a  flirt  and  a  jilt 
even  to  the  degree  of  dragging  Molly'a  name  down  into  the  aama 
mire." 

Cynthia  lifted  her  bowed-down  head,  and  looked  at  him. 

**  You  Bay  that  of  me,  Mr.  Gibson.  Not  kno^ving  what  the  circam- 
stances  are,  you  say  that  1  " 

He  had  spoken  too  strongly :  he  knew  it.  But  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  own  it  just  at  that  moment.  The  thought  of  his  sweet 
innocent  Molly,  who  had  borne  so  much  patiently,  prevented  any  retrac- 
tation of  hie  words  at  the  time. 

"Teal"  he  said,  "X  do  say  it.  You  cannot  tell  what  evil  con^ 
Btructions  are  put  upon  actions  ever  so  Hlightly  beyond  the  bounds  of 
maidenly  propriety,  I  do  Bay  that  Mollj'-  has  had  a  great  deal  to  boar,  in 
consequence  of  this  clandestine  engagement  of  yours,  Cynthia— there  may 
be  extenuating  circumstances,  I  acknowledge  — but  you  will  need  to 
remember  them  all  to  excuse  your  conduct  to  Roger  Hamley,  when  he 
cornea  home.  I  asked  you  to  tell  me  the  full  truth,  in  order  that  until  ho 
comes,  and  has  a  legal  right  to  protect  you,  I  may  do  so."  No  answer* 
"  It  certainly  requires  explanation,"  continued  he,  *'  Here  are  you 
engaged  to  two  men  at  once  to  all  appearances  I"  Still  no  answer.  **  To 
be  BUJ-e,the  gossips  of  the  town  have  not  yet  picked  out  the  fact  of  Roger 
Hamley *s  being  your  accepted  lover;  but  scandal  has  been  resting  on 
Molly,  and  ought  to  have  rested  on  you,  Cynthia— for  a  concealed  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Preston^necessitating  meetings  in  all  sorts  of  places  unknown 
to  your  friends." 

*'  Paj)a,"  said  Molly,  "  if  you  knew  all  yon  would  not  speak  so  to 
Cynthia.     I  wish  she  would  tell  you  herself  all  that  slie  has  told  me.'* 

**  I  am  ready  to  hear  whatever  she  has  to  eay,"  said  he.  But 
Cynthia  said, — 

•'  No  I  you  have  prejudged  me;  you  have  spoken  to  me  as  you  had  no 
right  to  speak,     I  refuse  to  give  you  my  confidence,  or  accept  your  help. 
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People  are  very  crael  to  me  " — ^her  voice  trembled  for  a  moment — "  I  did 
not  think  jou  would  have  been.     But  I  can  bear  it.'* 

And  then,  in  spite  of  M0U7,  who  could  have  detained  her  by  force,  alio 
tore  herself  away,  and  hastily  lef^  the  room. 

"  Oh,  papa  I  '*  said  Molly,  crying,  and  clinging  to  him,  "  do  let  me  tell 
3*ou  all.''  And  then  she  suddenly  recollected  the  awkwardness  of  telling 
some  of  the  details  of  the  story  before  Mrs.  Gibson,  and  stopped  short. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Gibson,  you  have  been  very  very  unkind  to  my  poor 
fatherless  child,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  emerging  from  behind  her  pocket- 
handkerchief.  ^'  I  only  wish  her  poor  father  had  been  alive,  and  all  this 
would  never  have  happened." 

**  Very  probably.  Still  I  cannot  see  of  what  either  she  or  you  have 
to  complain.  Inasmuch  as  we  could,  I  and  mine  have  sheltered  her ;  I 
have  loved  her ;  I  do  love  her  almost  as  if  she  were  my  own  child — as 
well  as  Molly,  I  do  not  pretend  to  do." 

**  That's  it,  Mr.  Gibson !  you  do  not  treat  her  like  your  own  child." 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  wrangle  I^IoUy  stole  out,  and  went  in  search  of 
Cynthia.  She  thought  she  bore  an  olive-branch  of  healing  in  the  sound 
of  her  father's  just  spoken  words  :  ^'  I  do  love  her  almost  as  if  slie  were 
my  own  child."  But  Cynthia  was  locked  into  her  room,  and  refused  to 
open  the  door. 

"  Open  to  me,  please,"  pleaded  Molly.  *^  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you — I  want  to  see  you— do  open !  " 

"  No  I "  said  Cynthia.  "  Not  now.  I  am  busy.  Leave  me  alone.  I 
don't  want  to  hear  what  you  have  got  to  say.     I  do  not  want  to  see  you. 

By-and-by  wo   shall  meet,  and  then "      Molly  stood  quite  quietly, 

wondering  what  new  words  of  more  persuasion  she  could  use.  In  a 
minute  or  two  Cynthia  called  out,  "Are  you  there  still,  Molly?"  and 
when  Molly  answered  "  Yes,"  and  hoped  for  a  relenting,  the  same  hard 
metallic  voice,  telling  of  resolution  and  repression,  spoke  out,  "  Go  away. 
I  cannot  bear  the  feeling  of  your  being  there — ^waiting  and  listening.  Go 
downstairs— out  of  the  house — anywhere  away.  It  is  the  most  you  can 
do  for  me,  now." 


(From  a  ''Mad  DoctorY'  Point  of  Vim\) 


WuEN  men  read  in  the  newspapers  that  a  murderer  has  been  declared 
"  Not  guilty"  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  ihe  intelligence  affects  them  in 
various  ways.  One  man  thinks  that  a  lunatic,  if  he  be  so  dangerous 
by  reason  of  his  lunacy  ns  to  commit  murder,  ought  straightway  to  be 
hanged,  that  he  may  murder  no  more.  Another  ihinka  that,  lunatic  or 
not,  he  knew  that  he  was  doing  wrong,  therefore  he  is  liable  to  the 
punbhment  due  to  muider.  Another  will  not  believe  that  the  man  was  a 
lunatic  at  all,  but  thinks  that  he  has  been  gc»t  off  by  **  those  mad  doctors/' 
A  fourth  will  gravely  say  that  an  asylum,  and  not  the  gallows,  is  the  iifc 
I'lnce  for  an  insane  man. 

Public  opinion  baa  its  rhythmical  ebb  and  £ow  of  excitement  on  this 
point,  which  last  year  w^as  vehemently  argued  everywhere  in  connection 
with  the  trial  of  Townley,  and  the  aubsequent  proceedinge.  This  year, 
in  the  same  town  of  Derby,  a  man  just  escaped  being  hanged  in  a  ftato 
of  acute  mania,  and  no  one  took  the  least  notice.  This  man,  J&mes 
Potter,  was  tried  on  March  9tb  before  Justice  Wille«,  for  the  murder  of 
his  wi%  and  sentenced  to  death.  Ten  days  after  he  waa  so  raving  mad, 
that  the  authorities  were  obliged  to  acquaint  Sir  George  Grey  with  the 
iact.  Then  waa  done  that  which  should  have  been  done  before  the  trial. 
Dr.  Hood,  one  of  the  Chancery  visitors,  and  Dr.  Meyer,  the  superinten- 
deot  of  the  Broadmoor  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  were  sent  to  examine 
him,  and  of  conrie  he  waa  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  Before  another 
cmise  cilehre  is  tried,  it  may  be  not  unprofitable  to  consider  the  whole 
qucjation  ouce  more,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  wlaence  arise  the  dis- 
puted, the  scandal,  and  the  violent  feeling  which  is  shown  from  time  to 
time  when  an  insane  man  is  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  or  a 
saue  man  escapes  juatice  because  he  is  repreaenttd  to  be  insane.  When 
pubHc  feeling  is  excited,  every  man  and  woman  makes  up  his  or  her 
mind  upon  the  case,  and  is  ready  to  do  battle  for  it,  as  people  always 
are  for  any  opinion  on  a  dim  and  mysterious  matter  not  to  be  brought 
under  the  rules  of  plain  downright  deinonsti-ation.  There  ia  something 
incomprehensible  about  insanity,  and  folks'  ideas  of  it  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  faith ;  so  when  a  dispute  occurs,  every  one  is  perfectly  certain 
— he  knorfs  not  why — that  the  alleged  lunatic  is  or  is  not  insane,  and 
no  scientific  evidence  as  at  present  given  adds  to  or  takes  from  this  con- 
viction. Essays  and  treatises,  more  or  less  to  the  point,  are  perjodicalij 
produced  in  medical  and  legal  worku ;   but  these  are  nut  read  by  the 
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general  public.  Before  people  can  change  their  views  of  any  subject, 
they  must  have  a  clearer  insight  into  it.  Till  lately,  even  those  who 
had  the  most  experience  of  insanity  were  devoid  of  all  method  of  the 
study  of  mind — sane  and  insane.  When  it  is  fully  made  known  that 
the  study  of  each  is  necessary  to  a  just  conception  of  the  other,  and  that 
the  method  of  such  study  is  a  natural  and  not  a  metaphysical  one,  then 
we  may  hope  that  men  wiU  form  for  themselves  accurate  judgments,  and 
will  reason  upon  sound  principles  whenever  they  discuss  such  questions. 
The  pages  of  this  Magazine  seem  no  unfitting  place  in  which  to  draw 
attention  to  the  existing  controversies,  and  to  propose  amendments,  if  any 
can  be  thought  of.  The  public  talks  of  the  scandals  of  such  cases  as 
the  Windham  and  Townley  trials.  The  lawyers  lay  all  the  blame  on  the 
doctors,  and  the  doctors  retort  upon  the  lawyers,  but  no  change  of  any 
khid  is  made,  and  the  next  case  may  possibly  be  a  greater  scandal  than 
any  that  have  gone  before. 

Complaints  are  constantly  made,  especially  by  doctors,  of  the  so-called 
"  legal  test  of  insanity."  At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  asylums  held 
July,  1864,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed,  and  almost  without 
discussion  agreed  to : — "  That  so  much  of  the  legal  test  of  the  mental 
condition  of  an  alleged  criminal  lunatic,  which  renders  him  a  responsiblo 
agent  because  he  knows  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  fact  well  known  to  every  member  of  this  meeting, 
that  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong  exists  frequently 
among  those  who  are  undoubtedly  insane,  and  is  often  associated  with 
dangerous  and  uncontrollable  delusiona." 

This  so-called  test  of  insanity,  which  is  the  great  source  of  contention 
at  the  present  time,  is  generally  said  to  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
judges  in  their  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1843. 
As  these  answers  are  constantly  referred  to,  it  will  be  well  to  look  at 
them  a  little  closer. 

On  March  6,  1843,  Macnaughten  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Drummond,  whom  he  had  shot,  mistaking  him  for  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  judges  were  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  and  Justices  Williams 
and  Coleridge.  Before  the  close  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  stopped  the  trial 
and  directed  an  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Great  indignation 
was  expressed  on  all  sides  at  this  result.  It  was  said  that  the  law  was  in 
fault  which  permitted  it,  and  the  House  of  Lords  was  urged  to  pass  some 
Act  which  should  better  secure  the  punishment  of  such  offenders.  An 
important  debate  took  place  on  March  13,  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Lyndhurst,  Lords  Brougham,  Cottenham,  and  Campbell  took  part.  The 
Chancellor  asserted  that  tlie  law  wanted  no  alteration  and  deprecated  any 
fresh  legislation  on  the  subject.  "  Your  lordships,"  said  he,  "might  pass 
such  a  law  :  you  have  the  power  to  do  so  :  but  when  you  came  for  the 
first  time  to  put  it  into  execution,  the  sense  of  all,  the  feeling  of  all 
reasonable  men,  would  revolt  against  it ;  and  your  lordships  would  be 
obliged  to  retrace  your  steps  and  to  repeal  the  law  which  you  had  passed 
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in  a  moment  of  excited  feeling  iu  conseqiience  of  recent  ixiiaful  impreu- 
gions,  but  which  jou  could  not  have  passed  under  the  influonce  of  aober 
and  steady  reason."  And  he  then  went  on  to  state  what  the  law  is,  and 
to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc,  who,  in  1812,  tried  a  man 
who  had  been  found  lunatic  by  inquisition,  and  who  had  committed 
murder  when  undoubtedly  insane.  Justice  Le  Blanc  told  the  jury,  "If 
you  should  be  of  opinion  that  when  he  committed  the  offence  he  was 
capable  of  diijtingoisliing  right  from  wrong,  and  w;is  not  under  the 
iniluence  of  bucIi  a  delusion  as  disabled  liiui  from  distinguinliing  that  he 
was  doing  a  wrong  act,  in  tliat  caae  he  is  answerable  to  the  justice  of  his 
country  and  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law."  The  Lord  Chancellor  also 
quoted  Chief  Justice  Manafieldj  who,  upon  the  trial  of  Bellingham,  laid 
down  the  law  in  very  similar  terms.  '*  Therefore,"  aaid  hia  lordship, 
*'  there  is  no  need  of  any  change.  Can  your  lordships  say  that  if  a  man 
when  he  commits  a  crime  is  under  the  influence  of  delusion  and  insanitj 
BO  as  not  to  know  right  from  wrong,  so  as  not  to  know  what  he  is  doings' 
13  it  possible  that  your  lordshipH  can  by  any  kgiBlative  provision  say  that 
such  a  man  shall  be  responsible  for  hia  act?"  Lord  Brougham  aho 
deprecated  any  interference  with  the  existing  law,  but  he  criticized 
Bcverely  the  expression  we  eo  often  hear,  viz.  tlie  "  knowing  right  from 
wrong."  **  One  judge,*'  Kiid  he,  "liiya  down  the  law  that  a  man  ia 
responsible  if  he  is  'capable  of  knowing  right  from  wrong.'  Another  says, 
'  if  he  is  capable  of  diatinguiahing  good  from  evil ;  *  another,  *  capable 
of  knowing  what  was  proper  ; '  another,  *  what  was  wicked.*  "  Ivcrd 
Brougham  said,  *'  that  he  was  not  sure  that  the  public  at  large  '  knew 
right  from  wrong,'  though  their  lordahips  knew  that  *  distinguishing 
rjglit  from  wrong '  meant  a  knowledge  that  the  act  a  person 
about  to  commit  was  punishable  by  law."  The  other  lords  disc 
the  questions  which  might  be  put  to  medical  witnessesi  and  also 
power  which  a  judge  had  of  stopping  a  case  or  directing  a  jury  to  acquit, 
The  result  of  the  debate  was  that  the  House  acted  on  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's advice,  **  to  leave  the  general  law  as  it  stands ;  "  but  certain 
questions  were  put  to  the  whole  bench  of  judges  aa  to  the  application  of 
tiie  law,  and  tm  to  the  way  in  which  certain  questions  might  be  put  to 
witneaaes.  The  readers  of  this  Mfigazinc  may  &ome  of  them  never  have 
seen  these  celebrated  questions  and  answers,  so  I  give  them  here  with  a 
few  remarks  upon  them.  On  June  19,  1843,  tlie  House  of  Lords 
assembled  to  hear  them  read.  The  bench  of  judges  were  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  upon  tliera,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  who 
said,  "1  feel  great  difficulty  in  nuswering  the  questions  put  by  your 
lordships  on  this  occasion.  Firiit,  because  they  do  not  appear  to  arise  out 
of,  and  are  not  put  with  reference  tOj  a  particular  ciise  or  for  a  particular 
purpose,  which  might  explain  or  limit  the  generality  of  their  tenus^  so 
that  full  answers  to  them  ought  to  be  applicable  to  every  possible  stale 
of  facts  not  inconsiKtent  with  those  assumed  in  the  question.  This 
difiiculty  is  the  greater  irom  the  practical  experience  both  of  the  bar  and 
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of  the  court  being  confined  to  questions  arising  out  of  the  facts  of 
particular  cases.  Secondly,  because  I  have  heard  no  argument  at  your 
lordships'  bar  or  elsewhere  on  the  subject  of  these  questions  :  the  want  of 
Avhich  I  feel  the  more,  the  greater  ai-e  the  number  and  extent  of  questions 
wliich  might  be  raised  in  argument.  And  thirdly,  from  a  fear  of  which 
I  cannot  divest  myself,  that,  as  these  questions  relate  to  matters  of  criminal 
law  of  great  importance  and  frequent  occurrence,  the  answers  to  them 
by  the  judges  may  embarrass  the  administrators  of  justice  when  they  are 
cited  in  criminal  trials."  In  this  last  particular  the  fears  of  Mr.  Justice 
Maule  have  been  only  too  frequently  realized. 

In  the  name  of  the  remaining  judges.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  said, 
^<  Her  Majesty's  judges  deem  it  at  once  impracticable,  and  at  the  same  time 
dangerous  to  the  administration  of  justice,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  attempt 
to  make  minute  applications  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  answers 
given  by  them  to  your  lordships*  questions.  They  have,  therefore,  con- 
fined their  answers  to  the  statement  of  that  which  they  hold  to  be  the 
law  upon  the  abstract  questions  proposed." 

Question  1  was,  What  is  tlie  law  respecting  alleged  crimes  committed 
by  persons  afflicted  with  insane  delusions  in  respect  of  one  or  more  par- 
ticular subjects  or  persons  :  as,  for  instance,  where  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  the  accused  knew  that  he  was  acting 
contrary  to  the  law,  but  did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the 
infiuence  of  insane  delusions,  of  redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed 
grievance  or  injury,  or  of  producing  some  supposed  public  benefit? 

Answer.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  was,  that  notwithstanding  the 
party  committing  a  wrong  act,  when  labouring  under  an  idea  of  redressing 
a  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  under  the  impression  of  obtaining  some 
public  or  private  benefit,  he  was  liable  to  punishment. 

In  this  first  question,  be  it  remarked,  that  the  House  of  Lords  acts 
upon  Lord  Brougham's  suggestion,  and  makes  knowledge  that  the  law 
was  broken  the  test  of  responsibility.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  these 
very  delusions,  notwithstanding  which  a  person  is  responsible,  were  those 
Macnaughten  had  whose  trial  was  stopped  by  the  same  judge  who  read 
these  answers. 

Question  2.  AVhat  are  the  proper  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury 
when  a  person  alleged  to  be  afflicted  with  insane  delusions  respecting  one 
or  more  particular  subjects  or  persons,  is  charged  with  the  commission  of 
a  crime — murder,  e.g. — and  insanity  is  set  up  as  a  defence  ? 

Answer.  The  jury  ought  to  be  told  that  every  man  should  be  con- 
sidered of  sound  mind,  unless  it  was  clearly  proved  in  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  That  before  a  plea  of  insanity  should  be  allowed,  undoubted 
evidence  ought  to  be  adduced  that  the  accused  was  of  diseased  mind,-  and 
that  at  the  time  he  committed  the  act  he  was  not  conscious  of  right  or 
wrong.  This  opinion  related  to  every  case  in  which  a  party  was  charged 
witli  an  illegal  act,  and  a  plea  of  insanity  was  set  up.  Every  person  was 
supposed  to  know  what  the  law  was,  and  therefore  nothing  could  justify 
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a  wrong  act,  except  it  was  clearly  proved  the  party  did  not  know  rigKt 
from  wrong.  If  that  waa  not  satisfactorily  proved,  the  accused  was  liable 
to  punislTment)  and  it  Ava?  the  duty  of  tlic  judges  6o  to  tell  the  jury,  when 
summing  up  the  evidence,  accompanied  with  those  remarks  and  obaer^ 
vaticns  which  Uic  nature  and  peculiarities  of  each  ciisb  might  fiuggeat 
and  require. 

Heru  the  judgea  use  the  two  expressions  synonymously,  **  knowledge 
of  what  the  luw  i*,'*  and  **  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong."  If  they  luid 
kept  to  the  first,  as  the  House  of  Lords  did  in  the  questions,  an  immeose 
deal  of  argument  and  confusion  would  have  been  saved.  The  answers 
throughout  are  not  nearly  so  clear  as  the  questions,  and  bear  the  marks  of 
having  been  retouched  by  many  handa. 

Question  3,  In  what  terms  ought  the  question  to  be  left  to  the  jury 
as  to  the  prisoner'B  state  of  mind  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  committed  ? 

This  is  really  the  most  important  question  of  all,  but  the  judges  gave 
no  answer  to  it ;  either  not  being  agreed  upon  it,  or  deeming  it  not  a 
question  as  to  the  law  of  the  land,  but  rather  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure 
of  the  judge  when  summing  up. 

Question  1.  If  a  person  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  existing  facts 
commits  an  offence  m  consequence  thereof,  is  he  thereby  excused  ? 

Answer,  That  the  judges  are  unanimous  in  opinion  that  if  the  delusion 
were  only  partial,  the  party  accused  was  equally  liable  with  a  person  of 
sane  mind.  If  the  accused  killed  another  in  self-defence  he  would  be 
entitled  to  an  acquittal;  but  if  committed  for  any  supposed  injury,  he 
w^ould  then  be  liable  to  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  laws  to  his  ciimc. 

In  this  answer  we  have  a  very  strange  expr^sion,  viz.  "  partial  delu- 
sion," which  ought  most  certainly  to  have  been  explained.  Wtiat  it  means 
no  one  can  say.  In  all  probability  the  notion  of  partial  insanity,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  that  w^hich  the  judges  intended  to  convey.  With 
regard  to  their  exposition  of  the  law  respecting  delusions,  the  difficulty 
always  is  to  ascertain  in  an  insane  mind  whether  we  have  got  to  the  end 
of  the  delusions.  The  connexion  between  an  ascertainable  deKi*ion  and  a 
given  act  is  one  which  frequently  the  patient  himself  is  unable  to  trace, 
still  less  can  any  one  else. 

The  sentence,  '•  If  the  accused  killed  another  in  self-defence,*'  &c  is 
nonsense  as  it  standi.  The  meaning  obviously  is,  "  If  under  a  delusion  he 
thinks  anotlier  man  is  going  to  take  away  his  life,  and  he  kills  that  man, 
as  he  supposes,  in  self-defence,"  &c.  This  probably  is  an  error  of  Th« 
Times'  reporter. 

Question  5.  Can  a  medical  man  conversant  with  the  disease  of  insanity, 
who  never  saw  the  pri^soner  previous  to  the  trial,  but  wIjo  was  prcaeni 
during  the  whole  triat,  and  the  examination  of  all  the  ivitnesses,  be  asked 
his  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time  of  the  oom- 
mission  of  the  alleged  crime,  or  his  opinion  whether  the  prisoner  was 
conscious  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act  that  he  was  acting  contntry  to  tlio 
law  7  or  whether  he  was  labouring  under  tuiy  and  what  delusion  at  the  time? 
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Answer.  The  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  question  could  not  be  put 
to  the  witness  in  the  precise  form  stated  above,  for  by  doing  so  they  would 
be  a5(suming  that  the  facts  had  been  proved.  That  was  a  question  which 
ought  to  go  to  tlie  jury  exclusively.  "When  the  facta  were  proved  and 
admitted,  then  the  question,  as  one  of  science,  could  generally  be  put  to  a 
witness  under  the  circumstances  slated  in  the  interrogatory. 

This  question  refers  altogether  to  a  matter  of  procedure,  and  arose  out 
of  the  way  in  which  certain  witnesses  had  been  examined  on  the  trial  of 
Macnaughten.  The  question,  be  it  observed,  still  speaks  of  "  conscious- 
ness of  acting  contrary  to  the  law,"  and  avoids,  as  the  House  of  Lords 
does  throughout,  the  expression  "  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong." 

Of  these  questions  and  answers  an  eminent  physician  has  said  : — **  It 
is  probable  that  they  can  do  little  good  and  little  harm ;  for  not  one  of 
the  able  men  engaged  in  their  construction  will  be  likely  to  do  violence  to 
his  good  sense  or  his  humanity  by  allowing  himself  to  be  cither  restrained 
or  constrained  by  them  in  opposition  to  trustworthy  evidence  of  undoubted 
cerebro-mental  disease."  Of  this  I  can  only  say,  would  it  were  so.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  the  authoritative  exposition  of  the  law  as  it  affects 
the  insane,  as  juries  are  constantly  told.  That  they  are  a  very  imper- 
fect exposition  must  be  evident  both  to  professional  and  lay  readers. 
With  the  greatest  deference  to  the  illustrious  bench  and  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession generally,  I  venture  to  point  out  some  imperfections.  The  ques- 
tions seem  to  have  been  put  by  the  Lords  with  reference  only  to  the  trial 
of  Macnaughten,  and  similar  cases  of  delusional  insanity.  They  appear 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  debate  in  the  House  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
answers  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  opinions  of  former  judges, 
quoted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  speech.  There  is  a  point  which 
must  be  considered  in  every  criminal  case,  which  must  be  either  directly 
or  indirectly  laid  before  every  jury  :  this  is,  the  freedom  of  the  will  of 
the  accused  person,  be  he  of  sound  or  unsound  mind.  The  arraignment 
is  for  "  wilful  murder."  An  individual  coerced  in  any  way  cannot  be 
responsible.  An  individual  whose  volition  is  coerced  by  mental  disease 
cannot  be  responsible.  No  one  supposes,  no  one  can  suppose,  that  know- 
ledge of  what  the  law  forbids,  or  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  neces- 
sarily implies  a  perfect  power  of  will,  a  perfect  facility  of  choosing 
between  right  and  wrong.  Judges  recognizing  this  truth  have  occa- 
sionally summed  up  in  direct  opposition  to  these  answers.  One  said, — 
"  It  was  not  merely  for  them  to  consider  whether  the  prisoner  knew  right 
from  wrong,  but  whether  he  was  at  the  time  he  committed  the  offence 
deranged  or  not."  This  question  of  sound  or  unsound  will  is  not  alluded 
to  in  any  way  in  these  answers  of  the  judges.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be 
looked  upon  as  a  complete  exposition  of  the  law,  but  must  be  taken  merely 
as  an  explanation  of  it  in  one  particular. 

I  will  now  connider  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  present 
day,  Mr.  Fitzjamcs  iitephen,  who  has  published  an  extremely  interesting 
paper  on  the  sul)ject  in  the  volume  of  the  Social  Science  Ajssociation  for 
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18G4.     Mr.  Stephen  points  out  much  confusion  i^hich  exists  in  people's 
mindB  when  they  discuaa  tliia  queetioti^  which  is,  Caa  a  nmdraan  commit 
murder  ?     What  are  the  mental  elements  of  the  crime  of  murder?     How 
fur  does  the  fact  that  a  man  ia  mad  prove  the  absence  of  those  elements, 
or  any  of  tUem  ?     The  question  whether  a  madman  ought  to  be  hanged  is 
quite  irrelevant ;  as  in,  of  course,  the  whole  queation  of  capital  punish-  i 
ment.     Equally  irrelevunt  is  the  question  of  procedure.     How  madness  is  | 
to  be  established  ia  quite  a  different  thing  from  how  it  is  to  be  dealt  with  ' 
when  it  U  established.     There  is  constantly  a  confusion  between   the 
evidence  by  which  a  proposition  ia  proved,  and  the  proposition  to  prove 
which  the  evidence  is  given.     Madness  ia  evidence  of  irresponBibiUty  and 
incompetence,  but  does  not  constitute  irresponaibility  or  incompetence. 
The  issue  in  every  criminal  trial  ia,  whether  or  not  the  act  was  wilful  or 
malicious:  the  existence  of  madness  would  be  evidence  agaioBt  wiU  or 
malice*     Thus  limiting  the  subject,  Mr,  Stephen  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  law  is  not  lo  blame  for  the  Avay  in  which  it  deals  with  questions  of 
responsibility  and  mental  competence  in  criniina!  cases.     According  to 
the   law   every  crime  has,   as  a  rule,   tliree  moral  conditions :— 1.  Ita 
character  as  a  voluntary  act.     2.  Knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  act. 
3,  Knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  law  forbitls  it.     Of  these  the  law  pre- 
sumej  the  prtaence  of  the  last  in  every  case,     Mr.  Stephen  makes  aome 
lemaiks,  however,  on  the  other  two.     "The  meaning  of  a  wilful  or 
voluntajy  act  is  a  set  of  bodily  motions  preceded  by  an  appropriate  oct  of 
the  will.     This  can  be  made  no  clearer,  simply  because  the  only  evidence 
to  be  had   on  tlie  subject  is  that  which  each  of  us  cariies  about  in  hia 
own  person."     This  may  be  a  sufEcient  definition  for  a  lawyer ;  but  the 
queation  of  sound  or  unsound  will  ia  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
luedical  witness,  who  has  to  pronounce  upon  it  according  to  the  leaching 
of  hia  Bcieuce ;  and  lo  pronounce  upon  it,  not  as  he  himself,  but  as  tlie 
accused  **  carries  it  about  in  his  person."     Mr,  Stephen's  second  moral 
condition  is  knowledge  of  the  diameter  of  the  act,  differing  from  the 
judge*8  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.     This  he  confesses  to  be  hard  to 
define.     If  puslied  to  ita  limits,  I  thiuk  it  muans  no  more  than  his  third — 
knowledge  tliat  the  law  forbids   the  act ;  for  by  funatics  and  such  like 
the  character  of  an  act  may  be  firmly  believed  to  be  not  criminal  but 
righteous. 

If  a  man  has  knowledge  of  either  of  these  kinds,  and  the  power  to  do 
or  abstain  from  doing  the  act  in  question,  he  is  competent  and  respon^ble 
in  English  law,  and  insanity  comes  into  contact  with  law  as  a  iact  given 
in  evidence  by  a  party  interested  in  rebutting  the  legal  presumption  of 
competency  as  applied  to  a  particular  case.  This  is  Mr.  Stephen's 
position,  and  it  appears  a  perfectly  good  one.  He  afterwards  goes  on  to 
apply  this  to  cases  of  insanity,  and  especially  to  one  form  vix.  delu- 
Monal  insanity.  Ho  gives  three  cases  of  crimes  committed  by  persons 
under  delusions.  Ia  two  cases  he  says  the  delusions  would  excuse  the 
crime.     In  the  ether,  the  lunatic  would  be  responsible.     He  suppoaci^ 
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the  dclasion  to  be  that  the  maa'a  finger  is  made  of  glass ;  if  we  could 
remove  the  veil  which  conceals  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  trace 
them  to  their  resuhs,  and  we  found  that  a  murder  was  committed,  not  in 
consequence  of  this  delusion,  but  from  old-standing  malice,  and  witli  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  act,  the  murderer  would  be 
responsible.  But  we  never  can  look  into  the  working  of  the  mind ;  there- 
fore the  external  facts  alone  form  the  evidence  from  which  the  mental 
elements  of  the  action  must  be  inferred.  ^.Ir.  Stephen  very  wisely  says 
nothmg  about  the  power  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  but  as  it  is 
often  discussed,  especially  by  lawyers,  it  will  be  as  well  to  examine  it 
briefly.  We  hear  physicians,  even  psychological  physicians,  say  that  the 
insane,  that  is,  the  partially  insane,  or  monomaniacs,  as  they  are  called, 
"know  right  from  wrong,"  and  that  they  are  amenable  to  punishment. 
And  not  unfrequently  it  has  been  said  that  the  order  and  discipline  of  asy- 
lums is  maintained  by  acting  on  this  principle — by  a  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  that  without  such  discipline  a  large  number  of  lunatics 
could  not  be  man&ged  by  a  small  staff  of  attendants.  Here  there  is  a 
small  element  of  truth,  and  a  large  amount  of  error.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  certain  psychologists  who  hold  peculiar  views  as  to  the  nature 
of  insanity,  have  taught  that  it  is  to  be  cured  by  rebuke  and  threats  and 
stripes.  These  physicians  hold  it  to  be  a  depraved  condition  of  the 
spiritual  essence,  to  be  restored  by  moral  treatment,  i.e.  rigour  and 
punishment,  not  by  medical  treatment  properly  so  called.  But  all 
modem  research  into  the  nature  and  pathology  of  mental  disorder,  tends 
to  an -opposite  conclusion,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  observations  and 
suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  is  to  prevent  anything  like 
the  application  of  punishment  to  insane  patients.  A  lai'ge  asylum  is 
managed  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  officei"s,  not  because  the 
many  are  afraid  of  the  few,  but  because,  though  few,  the  officers  are 
always  many  in  respect  of  each  one  patient.  The  essential  characteristic 
of  insanity  is  that  each  insane  patient  is  by  his  disease  cut  off  and  iso- 
lated from  those  around  him.  The  combination  of  a  number  is  a  thing 
unknown.  All  sympathy  with  others,  all  power  of  uniting  for  a  common 
object,  is  at  an  end.  'The  insane  live  in  an  asylum,  each  self-centred, 
each  constituting  his  own  entire  cosinos.  There  arc  many  patients  who 
conduct  themselves  quietly,  and  in  most  respects  rationally,  in  an  asylum. 
They  are  quite  capable  of  criticizing  the  conduct  of  others ;  tliey  are 
apparently  conscious  of  right  and  wrong.  Such  patients  have  indul- 
gences, recreations,  and  so  on,  according  as  they  behave ;  and  this  has 
been  called  a  system  of  rewards  and  punislmients,  but  it  is  a  system 
specially  adapted  to  the  insane,  just  as  that  which  we  apply  to  children 
is  adapted  to  their  mental  calibre.  For  it  is  only  supposed  that  they 
know  right  from  wrong  in  a  limited  and  clouded  Avay.  On  points  where 
their  insanity  causes  misconduct,  where  they  commit  acts  arising  out  of 
insane  notions,  no  one  even  thinks  of  applying  punishment  in  an  asylum, 
Still  less  of  handing  them  over  to  the  law.  lu  a  recent  article  in  The 
VOL.  xn.— NO.  70.  21, 
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Time3f  an  interesting  aocount  Avas  given  of  a  number  of  LomiuicJal 
patients  confined  in  the  State  Asylum  at  Brondiuoor.  If  an  attack  ii 
made  on  an  attendant  hj  one  of  tljcae,  no  onti  would  tliink  of  punislitn^ 
the  patient  or  of  handing  him  over  to  the  police.  Some  patients  are 
perpetually  attempting  suicide,  who  tell  you  every  day  ihey  know  that  it 
ill  very  wicked.  Another  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  aet  fire  to  the  house ; 
another  vrill  steal  ;  another  will  destroy  everything  he  can ;  yet  in  tlie 
abstract  ail  these  patients  know  right  from  wrong.  English  lawyers  base 
all  their  dogmas  on  tlie  assumption  that  insanity  is  a  lesion  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  only,  but  this  is  a  very  antiquated  psychology. 
Over  and  over  again  we  read  in  the  speeches  of  counsel  and  in  the 
summing-up  of  judges,  tliut  '*  delusion  is  the  true  character  of  insanity. 
That  where  it  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  man  standing  for  life  or  death 
for  a  crime,  he  ought  not  to  be  acquitted."*  Yet  the  ablest  psychologista 
of  tills  and  foreign  countries  are  of  opinion  that  intellectual  lesion,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  a  secondary  phenomenon  following  lesion  of  some 
other  portion  of  the  mental  or  bodily  organism.  This  is  not  the  place  f«*»r 
a  medical  treatise  on  insanity,  but  I  cannot  help  mentioning  certain 
classes  of  cases,  and  very  different  oneSj  in  each  of  whicJi  homicide  is  the 
chief  or  a  frequent  symptom.     We  may  divide  them  thus  : — 

I. — Cases  in  which  there  is  an  ascertainable  loss  or  aberration  of 
intellect, 

ll.^Cases  in  which  the  intellect  is  apparently  unaffected. 

L — In  the  first  group  we  must  place  all  cases  from  total  loss  of  mind 
down  to  what  is  called  monomania^  evidenced  by  perhaps  a  single  dt4iiaiou. 

L  And  first  in  this  group  we  place  the  idiot,  who,  as  Lord  Coke  says, 
is  from  his  nativity  by  a  perpetual  infirmity  non  compos  menth.  The 
idiot  may  commit  murder  from  wanton  mischief  or  utter  folly.  But  iu 
extreme  cases  the  idiotcy  will  be  apparent,  and  the  accused  would  probably 
be  always  found  insime  on  nrraignment.  Cases,  however,  not  of  unmis- 
takable idiotcy,  but  of  congenital  weakness  of  intellect  or  imbecility, 
often  give  rise  to  mndh  contention.  Not  long  after  Mr.  Drunimond  was 
murdered,  a  man  named  Higginson  was  tiled  before  Mr,  Justice  Maule. 
His  imbecility  was  sworn  to  by  the  si.irgeon  ami  all  the  officeru  of  the 
pris«^in,  but  he  was  hanged  nevertheless. 

2.  There  may  be  loss  of  mind,  dementia^  not  congenital,  but  the  result 
of  brain  disease. 

3.  There  may  be  raving  madness,  mania,  frenzy,  which  will  be  at 
once  evident  to  judge  and  jury.  In  these  forms,  extreme  idiotcy,  dementia, 
and  raving  mania,  the  accused  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  true  yolltioii| 
or  to  know  the  true  character  of  Ida  act. 

4.  We  next  find  delusional  insanity,  which  is  the  form  about  wbicli 
there  has  been  moat  debate,  and  the  only  one  discu.*!sod  by  the  judges  a» 
coming  under  the  denomination  of  monomania  or  partial  insanity.     The 
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FubjecU  of  ihe  most  cdebrsited  trials  have  been  for  tlie  most  part  caac»  of 
delu&ional  insanity.  Lawyers  go  £o  far  as  to  sny  tbat  the  dokision  ami 
the  act  uiwst  be  connected  to  tle]i\'er  from  responsibility.  But  this  is 
what  can  never  be  done.  It  h  false  philosophy  and  false  psychology  to 
attempt  to  dn  it. 

Instead  of  delusions  proper,  wc  mny  find  hallncinntiona  or  illusions. 
As  regardij  the  legal  question,  these  all  come  under  t!ie  saoie  category. 
In  all  these  states  of  nund,  homicide  may  be  and  lui3  been  committed  most 
frequently  inider  the  influence  of  delusion  or  hallucination, 

II.— In  tlie  second  diviaion  are  to  be  placed  several  chisisea  of  homicidal 
insanity,  in  which  no  intellectual  deficiency  or  aberration  ia  discoverable, 
and  these  arc  the  great  difficullifs  for  tlie  benchj  the  bar,  and  the  jury. 
These  are  the  casos  which  have  caused  the  greatest  outcry,  where  it  has 
been  aaid  that  mad  doctors  have  set  up  what  they  have  termed  moral 
or  impuhive  msanitt/  as  a  mere  excuse,  and  where  the  whole  trial  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  farce.  The  phrftse  vnorat  tusamii/  in  no  way  conveys  a 
true  or  iidequate  idea  of  these  mental  states.  In  the  nmjorlty  of  them 
there  is  distuise  of  some  nerve-centre,  recognizable  by  those  who  study 
such  diseases,  though  they  will  hardly  convince  a  jury  of  it.  Many  of 
them  are  analogous  to  certain  bodily  diseases,  also  connected  witli  iierve- 
cenlres, 

L  First,  we  may  ujention  one  where  the  bodily  and  mental  disease 
seem  as  it  were  to  meet,  where  not  unfrequently  the  one  takes  the  place 
of  the  other.  ThiH  Is  epileptic  insanity.  Cases  are  on  record  of  fuiioua 
homicidal  attacks,  which  followed  close  upttn  an  attack  of  epilepsy.  Othera 
are  related  where  the  epilepsy  ceased,  and  in  place  of  it  a  disturbance  of 
mental  cerebral  action  arose,  so  that  instead  of  an  epileptic  fit  a  Fudden  fit 
of  homicidal  insaniiy  manifested  itself.  These  are  cases  where,  by  cerebral 
disorder,  phenomena  are  produced  which  are  closely  allied  to  the  convul- 
sive action  of  epilepsy,  and  during  which  volition,  and  the  consciousness 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  the  charactor  of  tlie  act,  are  for  the  time  sus- 
pended, 

2.  Take  another  class  of  caaes  somewhat  akin  to  the  foregoing.  Often 
in  women,  imd  occti.^ionally  in  men,  we  meet  with  a  short  transient  attack 
of  violent  mania,  which  htia  been  culled  hysterical  or  transitory  mania. 
If,  m  not  unfrequently  happens,  a  pei-8c»n  conimits  Ijoinicide  in  one  of 
these  short  paroxysmal  attacks,  few  would  be  able  a  week  afterwards  to 
find  enough  insanity  in  him,  from  mere  i>erson«l  examination,  to  deliver 
him  from  responsibility  when  tried  before  a  jury.  When  the  parosyKm 
has  passed  off,  t^uch  persona  are  often  unaware  of  what  baa  happened. 
On  the  other  hand,^  they  Eomeiimes  feel  its  approach,  and  beg  to  be 
reatrnined ;  nay,  will  even  tie  tlieniselves,  tliat  tlioy  may  commit  no 
violence, 

3.  We  find  n  nitml>er  of  people  whose  whole  insanity  is  a  homicidal 
impulse 5  who  feel  it,  not  occosionally  but  constantly;  and  who  will  put 
it  in  practice  whenever  opportunity  ofieis.     It  is  a  chronic  desire  to  kill. 
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Many  thought  Macnaugliteu  ought  to  have  been  hangedi  becitise  he 
showed  purpose  aiul  design  ;  but  these  men  will  hiy  their  plans  for  wct-lis 
nnd  niontlis.  Witness  the  man  who  hiJ  his  knife  under  the  floor,  as 
related  hi  The  Times'  nrlicle  on  tlie  Broadmoor  Asylum.  Most  asyliitti 
officers  Ciin  point  to  cases  of  ibis  sort;  to  patients  who  »how  no  othtr 
inB.mity^  but  are  known  to  have  made  homicithil  attack  after  attack,  and 
ivho  have  probably  iulicrited  the  disease.  In  fact^  this  last  class  la 
generally  hereditary. 

4.  Arising  also  from  hereditary  taint,  homicidal  insanity  sonictiniea 
bIiows  itself  in  quite  young  children — childrca  of  seven  and  eight  yvars  of 
age.  These  paro.xyftmal  attacks  of  violence  are  valuable  lessons  in  mental 
disense.  They  ought  to  teach  us  much  wliich  will  assist  ua  in  the  appre- 
cialton  of  disordered  brain  action  as  we  find  it  in  adults.  They  ought  to 
teach  H3,  and  teach  juries,  that  we  must  look  to  facts,  and  not  to  our  own 
lanciud  and  sulsjective  consciousness  of  right  and  wrung.* 

These,  then^  are  the  conditions  of  a  crime  on  which  evidence  has  to 
be  given  before  a  jury.  TVas  the  prisoner's  volition ,  his  power  of  abslain- 
ing  from  the  act,  in  a  sound  or  a  diseased  stote  when  he  commiited  it  7 
Secondly,  had  he  at  the  same  time  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  his  act?  Did  he,  in  plain  words,  know  what  he  was  about?  On 
these,  which  arc  both  questions  of  mental  science,  evidence  must  be  given 
which  will  enable  the  jury  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
accused,  which  is  the  issue  for  tliem.  The  l*iw,  then,  being  perfectly 
clear,  and  the  ao-called  legal  tests  of  responsibility  being  ako  clear— 
supposing  these  tests,  and  not  half  of  them,  are  properly  applied — where 
is  the  fault,  whence  arises  the  scandal,  the  dissatisfaction,  the  contradic- 
tion which  prevails  wheuevcr  a  criminal  trial  takes  place  involving  the 
question  of  insanity  7  Clearly  it  must  bo  due  to  the  mode  of  procedure. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  contrast  the  practice  in  this  respect  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  The  commonest  civil  case  is  a  commission  ile  lunatico 
vnpiirauh.  Here  is  tried  the  cogppetency  of  an  individual  to  manage  his 
j>roperty.  Consider  what  J^aftguanls  the  law  tlirows  around  hiui.  Fiibt, 
a  petition  must  be  presented  to  the  Lord  Cliaucellor  or  the  Lords  Justices, 
and  prima  facie  evidence  given  on  afEdavit.  that  the  party  is  a  lunatic. 
When  this  petition  is  granted,  and  an  inquiry  ordered,  the  alleged  lunaiic 
may  demand  that  it  be  held  before  a  jury,  which  jury  will  be  a  special 
jury.  I  need  not  remind  my  readers  of  the  difference  between  the  decision 
of  a  BiH-dal  and  that  of  a  common  jury,  when  such  a  question  as  mental 
disease  has  to  be  investigated.  Either  the  Commissioner  is  a  Master  in 
Lunacy,  whose  whole  attention  is  given  to  such  cases,  or  the  Lord  Ch.in- 
cellor  may,  if  lie  think  fit,  direct  that  it  shall  be  tried  before  a  judge  of 
one  of  the  Buj^erior  courts  of  common  law.  The  counsel  are  men  who  iure 
fiupposed  to  Iiave  practised  specially  in  such  inquiries.     In  fact,  the  whole 


♦  S^ft  an  nrticle  hy  Br.  Maufhky  on  '*  llomicidftl  Insanity/'  in  No.  47  of  the 
Journal  oj  Altntal  Science. 
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ntlftpled  and  dt'vlscd  to  well  and  truly  try  tlie  important  question 
wlitJilitr  A.  B.  is,  or  is  not,  corapetcnt  to  niauage  Liiiiiicir  and  his  affairs. 
Nor  is  this  alL  The  allcgud  lunatic  is  examined  personally  and  orally 
before  the  jury ;  and  so  tiiey  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  trutli  and 
fulsi'hood  of  vvL.it  is  ajtid  of  him. 

Now  look  at  a  criminal  trial.  An  insane  man  kills  aomc  one,  and  in 
a  few  days  perhaps  he  id  put  on  his  trial  for  wilful  murder.  The  assize 
town  may  be  obscure  and  remote ;  !io  may  be  poor^  far  loo  poor  to  p»y 
for  any  dufence.  If  hid  insanity  is  not  patent  and  undoubted,  most 
probably  he  will  be  hanged  without  the  slightest  chance  of  his  case  being 
properly  investigated.  Some  barrister  will  be  asked  to  defend  him,  but 
he  will  not  be  able  to  procure  scientific  evidence  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Rellinghani,  who  bhot  Mr.  Perceval,  was  an  undoubted  lunatic.  He  shot 
liim  about  five  oV-lock  on  ^londay  afternoon,  lif ay  11th.  At  the  same 
hour  of  ftlonda}',  Mny  ISth,  sevL-n  dn}'3  after,  his  body  was  in  the 
dissecting-room.  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  refused  to  postpone  die  trial, 
though  allidarita  were  m;ide  that  evidence  could  be  procured  from 
Liverpool  which  would  certainly  prove  him  to  be  insane.  Tlie  prisoner 
then  will  bu  found  guilt}',  and  next  cornea  the  queslion  whether  the  trial 
shall  be  turned  into  a  f.uce  by  the  case  being  reheard  in  the  Home 
Secretary's  otlice,  or  whether  he  shall  be  hanged  forthwith. 

But  BUpixjsing  the  accused  is  not  a.  pauper,  hut  a  man  of  means,  and 
can  |,)ay  for  a  defence,  liow  docs  it  stand  with  him  ?  Witnesses  are  called 
for  the  defence  :  but  these  arc  notoriously  ex-parie  witnesses,  paid 
witnesses,  who  are  retained,  as  are  the  counsel,  ibr  the  defence.  And  on 
tlie  other  side  the  prosecution  ranges  itjj  witnesses,  also  ex -par  tt  wii- 
nisi'es,  who  eay  that  the  prisoner  knows  right  from  wrong.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  in  his  speech  on  Macnanghten's  trial  stated  that  two  medical 
gentlemen  watched  the  caite  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  but  took  the  view  of 
tlie  witnesses  for  the  dufence.  These  gfutlenrcn  were  not  put  in  the 
witness-box  at  ail.  'Jliese  witnepsca  arc  of  courMe  all  experts ^  men  versed 
in  insnnity ;  but  besides  these  there  are  generally  called  by  the  Crown 
certain  medicul  men,  not  practising  amongst  the  insane,  but  ibllowhig  the 
general  walk  of  their  profession,  who,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  a  jury  are 
equally  doctor»j  equally  experts.  A  juryman  in  n  countiy  town  thinks 
hia  own  doctor,  who  doclons  his  'wife  and  family,  quite  aa  good,  or  a  gnat 
deal  ht'tter,  than  "those  mad  doctors."  And  the  doctor  does  not  trouble 
the  jury  with  any  views  about  volttton  or  l/towieff(/e,  but  he  says  'Mie 
doesn't  Bee  any  insanity  in  tlie  man,"'  wliich  is  quite  true.  Trial  by  jury  is 
a  grt'at  institution,  but  trial  of  perhaps  the  Yvrj  hardest  point  of  all  science 
or  philosophy  by  a  couutry  common  jury  is  pushing  things  a  long  way, 
Mr.  Fitzjamcs  Stephen  in  the  before-mentioned  paper  &aya:^"It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  po  long  aa  great  ignorance  exists  upon  matters  of  physical 
and  medical  science  in  all  classes,  pbysiciims  will  occasionally  have  to 
Kubmit  to  the  mortification  of  seeing  n*Jt  only  the  jury,  but  the  bar  and 
bench  itself,  receive,  with  scornful  iiicrcduliiy  or  self- satisfied  ignorance. 
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endaiee  which  ought  to  be  itceived  with  respect  and  stteBtm,** 
a  DO  ks8  eminoit  phjfsiciaii  lajs : — "  The  English  pnhlie  hftve  m  ttatitral 
faudnem  for  tiiAl  bj  juij,  uid  like  to  be  hanged  or  acqiutted,  m  the 
majr  be,  through  their  peers,  howcrtfr  iiiCOQip<ient  and  casnallj' 
rather  than  on  any  other  terms.     But  in    the  abore  dfto  of  ciaei  lli# 
interest  ai  atake  and  the  distinction  between  madneai  aad  faidiiesa  are 
for  too  fine  for  so  coarae  a  tribunaJ.     The  philoaopher,  indeed,  catmot 
fiul  to  obeerre,  that  the  views  both  of  judges  and  adrocates  are  inseoaihly^ 
lowered  down  to  the  dimenaiona  of  the  rerj  incompetent  bodj  on  whom 
the  decision  ultlnialelj  rests." 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  tends  to  incfease  the  doubt  and 
difficnltj  anaing  in  criminul  trials  where  inaanitjr  is  pleaded  :  tltis  is  their 
Ttkritj  and  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  Acts  of  Ttolence  and  breadies  of 
the  peace  are  of  counge  committed  crery  day  by  the  insane ;  but  thesei 
for  the  most  part,  neyer  come  before  a  jury.  They  are  virtually  tried  by 
the  magistrates,  if  they  get  so  far  as  them ;  and  by  them  they  are  seal  to 
asylums^  or  are  given  orcr  to  the  custody  of  their  friends.  Every  ai^lnm 
eontAins  patients  who  huve  committed  breaches  of  the  law  of  various 
kinds,  but  hare  never  been  brought  to  trial.  So  that  the  cases  which  do 
come  before  a  jury  are  either  cases  of  homicide,  which  cannot  be  disposed 
of  in  any  other  way,  or  cases  where  the  insanity  is  rery  doubtful,  and 
where  the  plea  is  looked  on  with  great  suspicion,  as  in  the  so-called  cas^ 
of  kleptomania^  d:c.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  juries  seldom  sco 
geiiiiiue  and  undoubted  cases  of  insanity  in  persons  charged  with  minor 
offences,  but  tbey  chiefly  have  to  deal  with  stariling  and  terrible  case*  of 
homicide,  about  which  men's  minds  are  greatly  roused,  and  where  all  the 
feeling  about  capital  punishment  and  the  like  comes  in.  If  jtiries  recog- 
nized insanity  frequently  in  the  former  class  of  offenders,  they  would  be 
more  prepared  to  recognize  it  in  insane  persons  cliarged  with  a  capital 
offence,  aud  less  disposed  to  look  upon  it  merely  as  an  excuse  to  avoid  the 
punishment  due  to  such  a  crime. 

Ifj  then,  the  law  is  not  at  fault,  if  the  whole  difficulty  with  regard  to 
this  question  is  one  of  procedure,  it  will  not  he  dillicult  to  find  the 
remedy.  Good  and  sufficient  evidence  must  be  given,  and  this  must  be 
laid  before  the  jury  with  a  scientific  weight  and  method  tlial  is  altogether 
wanting  now.  Abo\*e  all,  llie  scientific  evideoce  must  be  preserved  from 
the  Btigraa,  which  is  always  attached  to  it  now,  of  being  altogether  ez parte 
and  poid.  That  independent  evidence  is  of  great  weight,  is  aliown  by  ^ 
this  incidi-nt.  When  Macnaiighten  was  tried,  in  addition  to  the  witnesses  |^H 
who  were  retained  for  the  defence,  two  medical  men,  Messrs.  Aston  Key 
and  Wimilow,  volunteered  their  evidence  as  independent  witnesses,  and 
the  Chief  Justice  when  suiiiining  up  said — '*  We  ieel  the  evidence,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  two  la.Ht  medical  gentlemen,  who  are  strangers  to  both 
$ideSf  and  only  observers  of  the  case,  to  be  very  strong,  and  sullicient  to 
induce  my  learned  brother  aud  myself  to  6top  the  case." 

The  witnesses  in  such  cases  should  be  officers  of  the  State,  as  indepcn- 
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dent  as  are  the  Conmiissi oners  in  Lunacy  themselves,  who  shall  give  euch 
evidence  upon  the  trial  as  shall  pntisry  the  court,  the  jury^  and  the  public, 
and  j>ufc  a  fctnp  to  any  ili-mand  that  a  case  shall  bo  reheard.  This  sugges- 
tion is  not  new,  but  it  is  in  reality  the  ouly  one  that  can  be  made.  If  such 
assessors  or  Static  witnesBoa  were  appointed,  we  should  not  be  told  by  Lord 
Chancellors  *'  that  it  is  not  necessary  ft  man  should  have  studied  the  subject 
of  insanity  in  order  to  rorai  a  conclusion  whetlier  a  man  is  or  ia  not  a 
lunatic/*  They  should  be  men  who,  by  their  scientific  reputation,  their* 
character  and  ponition,  would  satisfy  both  juries  and  the  public  that  their 
opinion  oujiht  to  be  listened  to.  I  do  not  presiune  to  lay  down  the  exact 
mode  in  which  such  a  scheme  might  be  carried  out.  Doubtless  difficulties 
will  arise,  and  will  present  themselves  to  a  legal  mind.  But  there  are 
none  which  may  not  be  overcome.  The  principle  is  not  new,  eitlior  in 
this  country  or  in  others.  The  Trinity  brethren  are  called  in,  in  this  way. 
In  France,  no  trial  where  the  plea  of  insanity  is  rnised|  is  concluded 
without  reference  to  experts.  It  will  be  long,  however,  before  we  can  rival 
France  in  the  treatment  of  din^putcd  questions  of  science.  In  France  a  man 
of  science  is  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  rank  and  mark.  Here  he  is  only  a 
practising  physician,  who  is  perforce  retained  as  a  witness  on  this  side  or 
that,  who  is  paid  to  give  his  evidence,  and  whose  evidence  is  looked  upon 
as  worth  jiist  that  which  is  paid  for  it.  When  a  murder  is  committed,  and 
the  plea  of  insanity  raised,  the  Crown  ought  to  commission  its  experts  to 
examine  the  accused^  his  history  and  antecedents,  and  sufTicient  time  should 
be  allowed  for  this  to  be  done  thoroughly.  Such  experts  assisting  thjB 
court  would  analyze  the  evidence  given  for  the  defence,  and  would  control 
the  questions  put  by  counsel  to  witnesses,  which  are  often  simjily  non- 
sensical, and  lead  to  still  more  nonaenaical  answers.  If  the  ncctised  were 
really  insane,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  such  assessors  to  expound  his 
ioFonity  to  the  jury  independently  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence. 

Lawyers  are  much  afraid  that  doctors  wish  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  jury.  Doctors,  however,  wish  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  great  mass  of  medical  men  do  not  in  the  least  degiee  desire  to 
be  called  as  witnesses  iu  these  cases.  They  would  be  glad  that  the  honour 
of  the  whole  profession  should  be  spared  the  scandals  which  constantly 
arise  out  of  the  present  system,  of  procuring  evidence,  and  they  would 
gladly  depute  to  the  chosen  few  of  their  order  the  tusk  of  assisting  the 
oflSoera  of  the  Crown.  Some  lawyers  deny  that  medical  men  are  the  best 
judges  of  insanity*  They  maintain  that  it  is  a  subject  on  which  others 
are  as  competent  to  give  an  opinion  as  doctors.  But  it  is  true  that  mental 
science  has  progi-essed  just  so  lar  as  it  has  called  in  the  aid  of  physiology. 
Noturiounly  the  most  eminent  of  living  thinkers  and  writers  on  psycholo- 
gical subjects,  arc  they  who  have  most  studied  human  and  comparative 
physiology,  and  as  mental  science  is  a  question  of  physiology,  so  is  mental 
disease  a  question  of  pathology;  and  when  a  medical  witness  is  examined 
in  a  court  of  justice,  bis  evidence  must  not  consist  of  statements  of  hia 
own  ideas  on  insituity  or  depravity,  or  mtstaphytsical  diiJ(|^ui^tionfi  on  right 
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or  wrong,  but  he  mnst  be  able  ta  «tj,  irom  his  knovUge  sa 
whether  in  the  accused  there  are,  or  sre  QOi,  ejrmploms  of  diseafle,  of  < 
brain  stracture,  or  function,  of  which  he  can  gire  a  dJagnons  aach  bb 
wtmid  gtre  to  other  medical  men,  such  as  he  would  give  in  any  uth< 
caae, — a  diagnofiis  based  oo  the  history,  age,  antecedeots,  and  physical : 
appearance  of  the  inrliriduaJ,  hereditary  tendency,  preyioas  disordera|-^ 
accidents,  or  the  like.  Evidence  like  this  alone  k  val liable,  and  if  no^j 
•ea:  parUf  would  be  conTincing  to  alJ.  One  reason  why  lawyers  ire 
bitter  against  doctors  is  that  they  are  totally  powerless,  nnleas  aasistediHl 
to  detect  the  medical  fallacies  prcpoundtd  by  witnesses  for  the  defence. 
Witness  the  trials  of  Palmer  and  Smethuret,  and  many  of  thoee  where 
the  plea  of  insaaity  has  been  set  np*  If  scientific  assessors  had  been. 
assisting  the  court,  we  should  never  have  heard  some  of  the  theori< 
which,  on  diiTcrcnt  occasions,  have  been  put  f:>rward. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  People  in  the  present  day  arc  very  fond  of 
boasting  of  the  modem  treatment  of  the  insane.  Wc  don't  shut  them  up 
now  in  gloomy  bastilles ;  we  don't  fasten  them  to  a  bar  by  a  sliding 
chain ;  nay,  we  don^  even  pnt  them  in  strait-waistooats ;  yet  it  is  mi 
to  be  feared  that  of  the  real  nature  of  insanity  men's  knowledge  is  but] 
little  advanced,  while  their  feelings  towards  "  lunatics  **  are  much  what 
they  were  a  great  many  years  ago.  Most  people  would  iar  lather  that 
they  were  buried  as  dead  out  of  their  sight.  Hear  the  experience  of 
those  who  at  any  time  have  taken  sonic  hair-dozen  patients  to  a  sea-side 
place — patients  orderly,  well-dre^ed,  tranquil — the  very  class  which 
lawyers  call  the  *'  partially  insane."  Straightway  the  whole  town  rises 
in  arms,  and  threats  and  imprecations  are  bestowed  upon  the  "  mad 
doctor  "  wlio  dares  to  bring  his  lunatics  betwixt  the  wind  and  the  visitors' 
nobility.  Folks  thiuk  of  them  as  pariaiis  and  outcasts,  and  stare  at  them 
as  if  each  was  a  Macnaughteii.  If  the  late  Mr.  Van  Amburgh  had  walked 
every  morning  on  the  beach  with  his  ftline  troupe,  he  would  have  excited 
far  more  interest  and  no  more  fear.  But  if  one  of  these  same  lunatics,  by 
reason  of  bis  lunacy,  slays  a  man,  Society  rises  and  exclaims,  "  He  knowa 
right  from  wrong:  let  him  be  hanged." 


Venice,  like  many  otlicr  Ijcautifitl  widows,  is  not  indisposed  sometimes  to 
throw  olT  her  weeds,  and  to  display  her  singiihir  and  nlrnost  unpHrnlicled 
beuuty  adorned  an  bccomei  it.  She  has  mourned  long,  and  iht-rc  nre 
rumours  (no  idle  £;cand;i],  I  bcitevf*,)  tliJit  a  younger,  nobler,  more  powerlul 
bridegroom,  will  ere  long  claim  her.  Meanwhile,  though  still  in  mouniing 
ivhen  I  saw  lier  fur  the  first  time,  an  accidental  circumsfance  revealed  her 
to  me,  much  as  she  might  have  appeared  in  the  glorious  days  of  old,  and 
as  she  hopes,  and  we  all  hope,  she  iigain  miy  one  day  be. 

The  old  Venetian  festivals  were  usually  held  in  the  open  air.  The 
three  olementa  which,  bo  magically  transfused  into  each  other,  make  Venice 
(air J  sky,  and  wati'r),  were  all  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  Venetian!!.  Music  and  danciog^  and  suppers,  iX:c.  ttc.  were  rarely 
enjoyed  between  lour  walls.  The  softness  of  tlic  luxurii>na  climate,  the 
splendour  of  its  glittering  nights,  had  a  part  in  idi  their  aiuuscmeiits.  To 
all  invitations  ti>sing,  to  sup,  or  to  play  were  added  the  words  "al  fresco," 
and  finally  "  fresco"  Wjis  the  word  used  to  indiciite  all  festivals. 

On  tlic  12lh  of  May,  the  second  cveningj  I  think,  alter  our  arrival,  we 
left  the  hotel  with  tlie  mere  expectation,  exquisite  as  that  of  itstlf  was,  of 
spending  a  quiet  moonlight  night  on  the  water.  The  gondola  shot  from 
the  steps  of  the  garden,  and  for  a  few  minutes  we  seemed  to  be  alone  on  the 
canal.  AhovCj  was  the  i*oft  darkness  of  the  sky^  aroimd,  a  shimmering 
haze  of  transparent  air,  pregnant  of  stars  so*>n  to  be  born;  below,  the 
liquid  shining  blackness,  through  ivhieh  we  cut  our  way.  But  suddenly, 
far  off,  we  heard  sounds  of  music,  and  then,  aa  if  evoked  by  the  eouud, 
there  floatetl  slowly  towards  us  a  train  of  luminous  apparitions  ;  gondolaa, 
with  rows  of  coloured  lamps  of  every  tint  and  shape,  slung  to  the  square 
rods  of  the  awnings,  and  rowed  by  gimdoliers  in  their  holiilay  costume 
of  white,  with  particolottrefl  (vishes  looped  up  at  the  sides.  IVe  inquired 
what  It  was.  It  was  a  "fresco"  in  honour  of  some  Austrian  princess, 
who  had  arrived  that  afternoon,  and  was  going  to  Irave  the  next  Uiorn- 
ing.  The  military  bands  tiad  been  ordered  to  serenade  her,  and  this  was 
the  result. 

The  elRct  wiis  beautiful.  The  two  ilUirainatcd  barges  containing 
the  two  orchestras  were  moored,  one  at  the  Kialto  and  one  at  the  Piax- 
zctta,  and  it  wemed  aa  if  beds  of  gay  floAvers  were  gliding  down  the 
canal,  from  end  to  end,  between  two  lofty  variegutcd  banks;  or  as  if  a- 
flight  of  tho.^  fairy  birds,  with  silver  beaks  and  peacock  taiU^  of  whicli 
Eastern  stories  tell  uf*,  were  fluttering  to  and  fro  their  jewelled  nesla 
over  a  mngic   lake.     Without  volition  or  npparcnt  motiou,  ik\\4  \<4\  wv 
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only  hy  this  chord  of  melody,  we  followed  the  other  boats.  It  was  like 
a  pas  dt  fascination,  Sireix  echoes  sucked  us  in,  aa  in  a  vortex,  but 
happily  to  no  tragical  issue. 

All  the  paluces  occupied  by  foreigner  were  illuminated.  Those 
inhabited  by  Venetians  were  last  shut.  But  the  music  was  Italian,  though 
played  by  Austrinns  in  lionour  of  an  Austiinn^  and  must  have  pene- 
trated triumphantly  within  ihofie  barred  shutters  and  closed  jalousies. 
It  is,  after  all,  to  the  conquered  that  the  conquerors  owe  all  that  refines, 
Folaces,  and  exalts  their  lives.  Art  and  nativre  are  still  noblest  and 
fairest  here,  and  from  this  prhuncy  no  Teuton  or  Gaul  can  degrade  tlie 
Italians, 

Soi  vibrating  to  iXm  Rlalto  from  the  Piazzetta,  from  the  Piazzetta  to 
the  Rial  to,  we  passed  the  night.  From  the  wondrous  single  arch  which 
curves  over  the  Grand  Citnal,  and  which,  illuminated  aa  it  then  was,  lifted 
its  glittering  crescent  ns  a  barrier  against  the  East,  to  the  raarvelloua 
palace  which  yet  retained  the  flush  of  sunset  on  its  walls,  majestic,  stead- 
fast, and  prophetic,  the  vanguard  of  the  West,  the  whole  history  of 
Venice  was  enclosed  between  those  two  limits,  and  now,  as  ever,  those 
extreme  poijits  were  linked  together  by  a  wreath  of  pleasure.  TUen 
there  was  a  pause,  the  music  ceased,  and  the  bond  was  broken.  The 
crowd  of  boats,  like  a  broken  necklace,  dropped^  bead  by  bead,  asunder, 
and  were  dispersed. 

In  no  other  city  of  the  world  could  such  a  f5te  have  been  improvised 
on  sneli  a  short  notice.  But  the  Veiietiang  have  an  indolent  adaptability 
to  all  that  is  called  plea&ure  which  is  peculiarly  their  own.  Are  they  not* 
the  descendants  of  that  people  who  kept  festival  for  the  space  of  one  whole 
year  on  the  accession,  in  1423,  of  Foacari  to  the  Dogeahtp  ?  Poor  Foacari  1 
did  he  recall  that  time,  wlicji,  thirty-funr  years  later,  he  stood  on  the  great 
Btaircaee,  listening  to  the  clanging  of  the  bell  which  announced  that  (he 
yet  living)  Venice  had  chosen  another  Doge  ? 

Thia  city  took  possession  of  heart  and  mind  and  memory  as  none 
other  has  ever  done  \  and  though  I  may  never  see  it  again,  I  sliould  be 
able  after  any  length  of  time,  to  look  hack  on  recollections  of  it,  clear, 
delined,  and  glowing  as  its  own  pictures,  or  crystallized  into  marvellous 
fragments,  like  the  glittering  elides  of  a  kateidoscope. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  Venice  which  defied  the  Pope  and  fought  the 
infidel,  not  the  queenly  Venice  of  Philip  de  Comynes,  with  ita  marble 
palaces  inlaid  with  porphyry  and  serpentine,  its  mosaics  and  its  gems,  not 
the  Venice  of  Tintoret  and  Titian,  not  the  Venice  of  Shakspeare  and 
Otway  and  Goethe  and  Byron,  which  was  go  livingly  impressed  on  me, 
but  the  Venice  of  Arlecchino  and  Rijghella,  of  Pantalone  and  the  doctor, 
the  Venice  which  masqued  iUelf  during  the  whole  carnival,  and  crowded 
the  Piazza  di  San  Marco  with  Ciarlatani  and  Pantaloni  and  lllustrissimi 
and  Tati,  and  danced  and  sung,  along  the  new  and  old  procuratie,  the 
Venice  that  moved,  bi-eathed,  and  lived  in  pleasure,  where  cafes  remained 
open  uh  night  long,  and  suppers  and  seiJeuades  and  comedies  filled  the 
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boura  from  sunset  to  sunriae — iii  sliort  tlie  Venice  of  Goldoiil,  tbe  Venice 

of  Galuppi,  the  Venice 

Where  )'oimg  people  took  tlicir  pleetEuro  wlicu  tUo  sea  was  Avarm  ia  Jlay, 
.  Jlalts  and  niajska  bogun  at  miiljiigfat  burning  ever  to  middny.*" 

It  is  ahviiya  tlie  faahioQ  to  connect  Italy  with  daggers  and  secret 
Bocieties  and  revolutiona  in  llie  present,  and  mediooval  triumplia  in  tlie 
past,  but  there  is  also  a  middle  region  wkich  ia  less  known  to  us. 

Tlie  man  who  being  asked  to  describe  Italian  landscape,  made  a 
BUCciQct  classification  of  its  trees,  by  saying,  he  had  seen  nothing  but 
umbreUaa  open  and  unibrelhiH  shut,  would  describe  its  history  under  tlie 
jiamc  liniit^itions,  And  yet,  besides  pines  and  cypiesses  are  vioej  and 
olives,  and  between  the  lofty  glories  of  the  past  and  the  dark  shadowH  of 
the  first  part  of  the  present  century,  ia  a  period  which  aa  naturally  grew 
out  of  the  former,  and  nlaa  I  led  to  the  latter,  aa  the  tree  passes  from  the 
virile  verdure  of  spring  to  the  brilliant  hectic  of  autumn,  and  fi'om  thence 
to  the  ivithercd  ghastliuess  of  winter, 

Tlie  best  records  of  the  Venice  of  this  period  arc  to  bo  found  iu  the 
plays  and  memoirs  of  Goldoni.  GoJdoni  was  bom  in  1707  during  the 
brief  dogeship  of  Alvise  Moccnigo.  His  memoirs  are  charming.  Hig  life 
was  joyous,  lively,  fortunate  throughout.  He  lyas  a  good  son,  brother, 
husband,  and  an  indulgent  and  fiiithful  fi icnd.  In  spite  of  the  impres- 
Bionability  of  his  nature,  and  the  laxity  of  morals  which  waa  permitted  to 
young  men  at  that  time,  his  shrewdness  of  temper  aa  well  aa  hia  soundneea 
of  principle  kept  liirn  paire  from  all  grossnesa  or  prodigality  iu  his  diver- 
mons.  But  wliat  a  j^eture  of  sparkling  Bohemian  enjoyment  lie  paints 
for  ua  in  this  autobiography.  Wherever  we  open  the  genial  pagca  we  tiad 
such  records  as  these : — 

**Wc  there  pasaed  four  montha  with  the  gieatest  delight  in  the  world  j" 
or,  "  I  there  parted  from  the  pleiisaiiteat  persons  in  all  Italy."  From  the 
time  in  the  early  chapters  when  he  describes  a  "  fli-.dit  *'  he  made  from 
college  with  some  actors  he  had  made  acquaintance  with  at  Rimini^ 
and  gives  us  details,  graphic  as  a  chromo-lithograph,  of  the  journey  from 
Kimini  to  Chioggia,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Cliiozza,  the  book  ia  a  liucceasion  of 
spirited  scenes.  "  Our  company  consisted  of  twelve  men  and  women,  dogs, 
cats,  monkeys,  parroti*,  birds,  doves,  and  a  Iamb;  in  short,  a  periect  Noah*a 
ark.  And  we  passed  three  days  of  continual  enjoyment — such  breakfasts, 
auch  diuuers,  such  music,  aiich  laughter,  and  such  flirtations  1  The 
actresses  were  pretty,  and  there  was  a  dear  little  girl  among  them  who 
always  acted  the  part  of  the  servant  in  their  represeutations,  for  whoso 
sake  I  have  ever  since  had  a  tenderness  for  waiting- maids  on  the  stage, 
and  auch  a  prima  donna  1  "  The  account  of  his  arrival,  of  hia  friend  the 
manager  leaving  tJie  truant  in  the  ante-room  while  he  prepared  Madame 
Guldoni,  his  mother,  to  receive  him,  and  the  manner  iu  which,  having 
forgiven  him  for  his  escapade,  the  kiJul  mother  threw  herself  iu  ihe  breach 
to  obtain  pardon  from  hia  father,  is  full  of  humour.     The  fallier  thought 

♦  Drown  ing. 
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if  Im  tej  l»  W  irrcre  at  int.  boi 

Pire  nwoiel  (tl^  ¥if| iil  to  be 

^)  tiK  dl  Adja  Avdbe  is  tbe  ■nwnriti  GoUteTi  bffMi,  and  after 
mwftd  dfBciiiiiow  on  bii  mb,  he  w  ifutled,  tiieB  micfeiled,  tbfit 
dMmed  bj  ibeie  nmet,  aid  finOf  vatt  liiiilf  vidi  ]n«  ptod^  lo 
^Ibcatre.  AUtbiriBtoUimMadwrableaMaieaieaiddbelMmlni 
■ay  eoned J* 

Radier  faler  ts  anollier  joanejr,  viudi  wem  BleraUj  to  Yerify  GrajV 
finaootluie— 

ToMb  St  fte  pnw  aad  fliHMt  at  tke  beln. 
Bt  ftud  a  cwpiDjr  of  dgtit  olbcr  j€ma^  mat  wtnt  hf  water  from  PavU 
to  Cbioggia.  Tbej  were  all  mniinafnt  baft  IttmapJC  Three  pl^red  oo  the 
riolio,  tBere  were  two  oboe*,  there  was  a  Fkeodi-boni,  a  TioIoQcdlo,  and  a 
guitar,  and  GoMoni  compoeed  the  loiigt,  or  dedumed  poetical  descriptions 
of  their  dailjr  life.  On  each  bank  of  the  Po,  crowds  followed  the  barqize, 
lUtening  to  the  ronsie^  and  as  payment  for  the  pleasure  gircn  bj  them, 
whererer  they  stopped  to  pafv  the  night,  tliey  were  receired  with  the  most 
coorteous  hoepitality,  and  rappers  and  bolli  given  in  their  honour.  Then, 
with  what  quiet  irony  he  tells  us  of  his  college  life,  under  the  Padre 
Candini,  "who  profcssci  all  the  rirtaes,  as  well  as  the  science  of  scholastic 
Ictgic,  and  was  such  a  bore.  His  digressions,  his  srholastic  twists,  seemed 
to  nic  Ufcless  ;  and  his  Barbara  and  Baralipton,  ridiculous.  A  more 
useful,  and  certainly  a  more  pleasant  philosophy  I  found  in  Plautus,  Terence, 
Aristophanca,  and  in  fragments  of  Jlenander.  In  short,  the  philosophy 
which  wns  then  taught  to  the  young,  was  eternally  that  of  St,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  or  of  Scolua  ;  the  peripatetic,  or  the  mixed  ;  and  each  and 
nil  only  uccraed  lo  me  to  remove  me  fuither  from  the  philosophy  of 
common  sense." 

There  h  niao  something  very  nnVf  and  thoroughly  Venetian  in  the 
ccstany  vvilh  which  he  describes  a  season  of  perfect  i*est  he  spent  at  Genoa 
nfler  a  very  Jhirdworkecl  period  at  Yeiiicc.  "  Oh  ! "  he  says  from  his 
heart,  "  how  Hweet  it  if,  afler  having  worked  very  hard,  to  pass  a  short 
time  ilmtfff  vothhifj.  He  is  not  nahamcd  of  enjoying  absolute  idleness. 
And  yet  hi!  vtm  a  good  worker.  Two  hundred  dramatic  productions, 
cuiiicdies,  hnrletfas,  operaflj  dnimaa,  Lcnr  Ins  name,  lie  Wiis  not  an  heroic 
pfrstm  [It  nil,  nor  a  great  genius,  hut  he  was  beloved  by  his  friends  and 
relatives,  and  an  author  of  great  vcrmtility,  quick  ivit,  buoyant  humour 
and  pohHhed  sntirc. 

His  conicdirs  arc  written  in  pilhy,  incisive,  easy  dialogue.  Ills  per- 
ionngt'H  tjilk  brilliantly  and  natunilly.  lie  made  adniirablG  use  of  his 
native  dialect  in  same  of  his  plays.  The  plots  are  closely  knit  and  well 
linruv(dlc<l  if  ihu  intrigue  and  the  scope  of  them  seem  to  turn  on  con- 
ventional prn|ini!tit»,  or  commonplace  virtues,  -we  must  remember  it  was 
the  iigti  pur  (,rcrii€)tcc  of  dt'coroiia  plaiimdes  nnd  aiithmetical  morality. 
If  m  nmch  was  furegonc  on  earth,  ao  much  wa^  bestowed  in  heaven.  It  was 
the  ,n^c  of  the  Ttitlcr  mul  the  Sp'cUifor,     It  is  amusing  to  think  how  our 
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lovt'd  aud  gentle  AddiFoii  pcnctmted  even  to  Ycnicc,  and  that  in  tliose 
balconies  vtith  tbeir  twisted  pillars,  and  elaborate  iroa-work,  and  marble 
inlaid  cornices^  lovely  ladies  bent  over  the  sparkling  P^'^g^'^^  caiiglit  a  taint 
reiltiction  of  tlicir  spirit,  tried  furthwith  to  instinct  themselveaf  and  in  tlic 
intervals  between  cofTco  and  love-making  began  to  babble  a  aof^  philo- 
aupliy  to  their  lovers. 

In  catimating  Goldoni'a  dramatic  p<:>wers,  wc  must  remember  tlie 
primitive  and  barbaric  state  iu  uhicli  be  found  the  stage.  In  some  parts  of 
Italy,  and  Lhrongbont  tlie  runti6cal  territory,  tlie  female  parts  Avcre  actCHl 
by  yoiitlia  nnd  not  women.  It  was  iben  the  custDin  to  write  commeihe  di 
Iraccio :  plays  in  wliicb  the  plots  were  settled,  the  parts  cast,  the  knot  to 
bo  cut  tliioiigh  explalnedj  and  tbo  actors  were  then  left;  to  improvise 
t]»c  rest. 

Four  personages  were  always  indispensable,  whatever  migbt  bu  the 
subject  of  the  play,  wliocvcr  were  the  hero  and  heroine,  and  wherever 
was  the  misc  en  scene  :  Pantalone,  ilie  Venetian  merchant  (the  pcf'^  noble^ 
the  doctor^  a  Bolognese  advocate,  Brighella  and  Arlccchino,  liergamesque 
servants.  Brighella  ■was  a  knave  and  a  rogue,  Arleccliiuo  a  butt  and 
a  fool. 

The  very  dresses  were  traditional,  and  all  wore  masks.  Pantalone 
was  from  lime  immemorial  dressed  in  the  old  Venetian  costumCj  black, 
with  scarlet  sliirt,  tights,  and  atockings. 

The  doctor  wore  the  costume  of  the  UniverBity  of  Bologna,  So  faitliful 
was  the  clotliing  of  thia  type,  that  the  dihsligunng  stain  on  the  brow  and 
nose  of  the  mask  was  religiously  adhered  to,  because  n  famous  ancient 
hiwycr  of  Bologna  had  a  port-wine  mark. 

Brighelin's  mask  was  almost  black ;  a  caricature  of  the  sun-burned 
complexions  of  the  poor  peasants  in  the  ru gi^ed  and  scorcliin^  country 
round  Bergamo,  Tlicrc  were  varieties  of  Brighelli  called  Finocchio, 
Fichetti,  Scappini,  but  under  whatever  name  be  appeared  he  was  in- 
variably a  lliicf,  a  liar,  and  a  Berganieaque. 

The  Arlccchini  were  called  sometimes  Traccagnini,  TmflTaldinf,  Gra- 
dfllini,  and  Mezzetlini,  hut  they  were  always  dolL^  and  bcggai-s.  Their 
particoloured  costume  was  tlie  representation  of  the  different  rags  and 
Hcrapg  with  which  such  persons  clothe  themselves,  and  tlie  hare's-tail 
which  ornaments  them  is  even  now  used  by  the  contadiui  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bergaiuo. 

The  hidies'-maid  who  played  sucli  an  important  part  as  an  inferior 
Dcus  ex  niachinti  in  these  eiitortai [unents,  was  invuridbly  rej>resentcd  as  a 
Florentine,  Tuscan  piquancy  and  astuteness  being  much  valued  by  the 
bland  Venetians, 

It  was  GoldonI  who  first  gradually  emancipated  himself  from  tbcnc 
restrictions.  The  necessity  of  four  strongly-characterized  and  eternally 
identical  personages,  the  use  of  the  mask,  so  destnictive  to  the  verisinii- 
htude  of  the  acting,  wire  odious  to  him  ;  and  though,  to  please  some  of  }»is 
friends,  he  occasionally  wrote  comedies  of  this  kind  with  fouc  t)\i\\^A^Jc^ 
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pei'sonages,  travestied  by  masks,  and  allowed  actors  to  improTise  tlie 
dialogue,  nil  liis  principal  works  were  written  according  to  the  iioore 
wboleaome  and  modern  canons  of  dramatic  coniposiiiun.  Aoglo* Saxon 
nations  can  scarcely  know  what  a  power  the  sUige  is  in  the  South.  It 
took,  and  it  still  takes,  the  place  of  the  imaginative  literature  wliich  holdi 
BO  JargQ  a  space  in  the  intellectual  niDvement  of  Northern  nations. 
Many  of  Goldoni'a  plays  still  keop  the  stage,  one  hundred  years  aiid 
more  after  they  have  been  written,  and  those  who  have  seen  them  well 
acted,  cannot  be  surprised  that  tliey  do  so.  They  are  not  cynical,  tliey 
do  not  touch  tlie  sfjk^mn  deplha  of  human  character  which  Moliere'a 
sublime  humoiu-  aonndedf  but  they  are  racy  and  bright,  and  full  of  wit 
&nd  mirth  and  incident,  and  unspeakably  cheerful  and  good-humoured. 
It  wad  tliia  feeling  that  I  was  treading  the  Venice  of  Goldoni  thai 
made  me  take  great  pleasure  in  the  by -paths  of  Venice,  and  1  haunted 
chiefly  the  smaller  canals  and  less  known  streets. 

TliCBe,  with  their  innumerable  one-arched  bridges,  dropped  like  rings 
half  in  and  half  out  of  the  water,  and  their  numerous  involutions  and 
intersections,  I  used  to  thread  with  unfailing  perseverance  and  interest. 
In  all  these  atrceta  the  houses  are  more  or  lesa  dilapidated  ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  eye  cannot  fail  lo  notice,  even  in  the  most  ruined -looking,  some 
quaint  fragment  of  cornice,  or  balcony,  or  parapet  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, or  graceful  proportion,  from  which  h  ia  Ctivier  you  can  build  up  the 
whole  edifice,  and  abcertain  the  status  of  its  former  inhahltants.  One  of 
these  I  remember  in  the  far-off  regions  of  Sta.  I\Iaria  delF  Orto,  a  hotise 
with  balconies  and  curioiisly-archtd  windows.  The  ironwork  of  these 
balconieB,  though  rusty  and  broken,  yet  retained  a  portion  of  their  carving, 
and  had  been  cut  into  arabe^quL-s  of  the  lightest  and  most  intricate  design. 
They  would  have  ravished  the  soul  of  a  connoisseur*  The  grimy  wooden 
shutters,  though  broken  and  jneced,  were  powerless  to  impart  an  air  of 
vulgarity  to  the  windows.  Of  their  kind,  these  were  matchless.  The 
harrg-d  apertures  of  the  lower  floor  looked  eyeless  and  blank,  but  even 
there  the  ghaatliness  was  veiled  by  the  elaborate  festoons  and  draperies 
and  embroideries  of  a  miilion  powdery  cobwebs.  The  stone  parapet  and 
the  marble  inlaid  wall  of  the  house  were  irreparably  injured^  but  running 
along  thfi  fa9ade  on  a  level  "with  the  second  story  from  the  water  was  an 
alto-relievo,  half  detaced  and  obliterated,  but  uiuch  must  have  been  of 
great  antiquity.  All  that  were  left^  and  these  were  very  rudely  carved, 
were  a  palm*tree  and  a  dromedary.  Surely  this  must  have  been  the 
abode  in  the  good  days  long  ago  of  some  wealthy  Don  Leandro,  with  a 
p^irse  full  of  golden  zcchins,  made  by  trade  in  the  Eiist.  What  vistas  of 
burning  deserts  and  toiling  caravans,  of  patient  induatr}'  and  daring  enter- 
prise, of  the  virtues  and  qualities  which  formed  the  comer-stone  on  which 
was  reared  the  great  republic,  were  brought  to  mind  by  that  ruined 
sculpture. 

I  remember  another.     I  passed  it  one  gorgeous  summer  evening  when 
the  aky  was  nil  crimson  and  gokL     It  was  a  dark  funereal  comer  house, 
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Jinked  by  a  bridge  to  a  wdu  street,  in  which  were  a  few  sliopg.  All  the 
upper  part  of  the  houM  aecmed  the  abode  of  mice  and  of  spiders,  but  in 
the  centre  was  one  exquiaite  lozenge-panvd  window,  witli  a  perfect  shrine 
of  inlaid  marble  over  it,  and  supported  by  Blender  pillara  barely  projecting 
a  hand's  breadth  irom  the  wall.  An  orange-striped  awning  hung  partly 
over  it,  and  threw  n  tawny  shitdow  on  an  auburn -haired  girl  leaning  out 
with  a  carnntiou  on  her  temple,  and  her  large  lazy  white  hands  folded 
oyer  the  crimson  cushions  of  the  window-sin.  In  eveiy  corner  of  Italy 
one  findii  these  exquisite  bit.H  of  picturesqueness^  but  Venice  ia  the 
constecrated  home  of  that  Beven-robed  daughter  of  light  whicli  men 
call  colour. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  beneath  that  sky,  and  girdled  by  tljose 
lucid  shallows?  All  the  senses  but  one  are  eternally  gratified  in  Venice, 
and  that  is  only  olTended  for  a  brief  Beason.  During  the  heat  of  summer 
beware  of  exploring  the  narrow  canals  in  the  heart  of  the  city*  If  you 
do,  yon  will,  according  to  the  courteous  Spanish  euphuisni,  *'  sniff  that 
which  ia  not  precisely  *  limones/ ^'  But  in  the  early  spring,  when  the 
Bunshine  traces  its  bright  Oriental  characters  in  scintillating  flow  on  the 
freshening  lagoon ;  when  every  Venetian  girl  places  her  flower-pots  on 
window-ledge  and  balcony;  when  every  old  palace- wall  and  arched 
basement  wears  a  clothing  of  tender  green,  and  there  ia  a  perfume  of 
carnations  in  the  air,  and  the  luurmurous  water  lapses  against  the  ftr-off 
aca-wall  with  a  sound  as  of  a  dist^mt  hum  of  bees,  and  the  nightingales 
call  from  their  leafy  cages  across  the  *' traghetti,"  and  caress  each  other 
with  their  raviahing  song — then,  own  that  every  senee  is  blessed,  and  that 
it  is  good  to  be  at  Venice. 

The  Venetians  talk  less  th^n  other  Italians,  and  when  they  do  speak, 
their  voices  are  agreeable.  They  are  felicitously  deprived  of  the  dust 
and  ashes  which  parch  the  throat  and  thicken  the  utterance  of  other 
nations,  and  they  have  softened  their  own  soft  Italian  to  a  velvety  idiom 
which  is  like  a  spoken  caress.  It  is  this  silence  and  this  absolute  freedom 
from  dust  which  makes  Venice  such  a  boon  to  hypochondriacal  or 
neuralgic  patients. 

In  spite,  or  perhaps  more  truly,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the 
climate,  and  the  effeminacy  which  the  habits  of  life  of  such  a  city 
involved,  the  Venetians  deified  vigour,  manliness,  and  strength.  To  them 
these  qualities  were  godlike.  In  other  countries  bniud  habits  enshrined 
purity,  delicacy,  sweetness;  and  the  worship  and  delineation  of  ihe 
Madonna  preponderated  over  that  of  Christ.  Here  churches,  pictures, 
altars,  are  chielly  dedicated  to  Christ  and  to  his  saints.  Out  of  sixty 
cliureljea  only  five  are  devoted  to  the  Madonna,  and  three  to  female  Sfdnts. 
Iji  the  galleries,  both  private  and  public,  one  oftencr  sees  our  Saviour 
painted  as  man  than  as  babe  j  oftener,  I  mean,  in  pro|>ortion  to  suctt 
pictures  of  llim  in  other  countries,  A  cursory  glance  at  any  catalogue 
will  prove  this.  In  St,  Mark's,  Christ  and  tlio  cross  are  the  dominant 
ideaa.     The  mosaics  and  the  scrolls  bear  witness  to  tins.    The  tkltox  m 
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tliR  cliapel  of  St-  JIarm  cli*i  Ma«coli,  thougli  actually  cktltcated  to  (bo 
Virgin,  {ind  bearing  on  its  pricclcas  walla  the  most  exquiaite  mosaica 
ill  tbe  cliurcb,  depicting  her  birtli,  presentation,  %'isitalioii,  and  dcalli, 
is  anoliicr  instance  of  this  loftier  religious  ft?cling.  On  tbe  pampct  of 
the  altar  ia  a  beautifnl  basso-relievo — two  angela  waving  censers  orer 
the  cross. 

But  even  more  than  hy  tbe  wonders  of  Tintoretto  and  Titian  and 
BoJiifazio  was  1  riveted  hy  those  quaint  pictures  of  Gentile  Ik-lltni  and 
Vittorio  Carpaccio  ivhich  represent,  the  former,  the  old  Piazza  di  San 
Marco  {before  tbe  clock-tow<?r  ami  the  third  story  of  the  old  procuratie 
wore  built,  with  the  adiUtion  of  llie  old  mosaics  and  gilding  of  the 
Basilica,  and  a  large  addition  to  the  western  fiide  of  the  Carapanile,  of  the 
cxisleace  of  which  some  traces  sttU  reniaiti),  and  the  hitter  the  old  Rialto 
bridge  of  wood  with  its  booths  and  gates,  and  which  then,  from  tlie  tolls 
Jcvied  therCj  wai  also  called  Ponfc  del  Bryutin.  It  was  especially  intereat- 
jng  to  me  to  compare  this  old  Venice  with  the  new* 

There  is  nothing  more  bcautifn!  than  the  Piazza  St.  Marco.  It  is  like 
reading  a  marvellous  history  to  Wiilk  up  and  down  it.  Its  deathless 
interest  arises  from  its  coinbination  of  the  pnst  with  the  present,  linked 
together  by  the  living  human  element  which  circulates  for  ever  under 
every  vicissitude  of  government  beneatli  its  arcades  and  arches.  In  Pisa, 
the  dome,  the  bapti.stery,  and  the  sepulchre  stand  spart  in  their  gnisa- 
grown  desotjition,  and  the  whole  city  scorns  n  uiournfnl  monument  of 
a  dead  iaith  and  a  buried  civilization ;  here  the  mortal  cnns<:crates  and 
immortalizes  the  spiritual ;  here  the  living  mingle  the  humours,  the 
fjorrows,  and  the  joys  of  this  life  with  the  church,  the  p.'ilace,  and  the 
clock- tower 5  and  Faith ^  and  Law,  and  Time^  are  old.  yet  ever  young,  linked 
to  Eternity,  age  after  age,  by  the  deathlrss  life  of  huinanity.  Enter  that 
piazza  at  imy  time,  and  you  wmU  bo  interested,  from  the  earliest  dawn  to 
the  late  night.  But  perhaps  the  happiest  moment  ia  when  the  whole  spot 
is  backing  in  the  glory  of  the  shadowless  noon,  when  the  Byzantine 
mosaics  of  tbe  church  are  shining  like  jewels,  and  its  ptiiinacles  and  spires 
lift  up  their  wdiite  beauty  to  the  blue  heaven,  and  ihe  ground  is  one 
golden  sheet  of  sunlight,  and  the  jtigeons  cluster  together  like  an  iris-hued 
fleece  over  the  dome,  tr  swoop  in  purple  mas^sea  on  the  pavement,  raiding 
their  dainty  lieads  and  gem-encircled  throats  to  listen,  as  the  bronze 
Moora  on  the  cUick-towtT  strike  the  hour.  At  all  hours  notice  the  motley 
groups  around  you,  with  all  their  oddities  and  peculiarities  exhibited  in 
the  frnnk,  impulsive  manner  common  to  all  Italians.  Observing  them,  we 
cau  well  understand  how  Gcldoni  used  to  iind  subjects  for  his  plays  here. 
In  fact,  he  telU  us  that  being  very  much  hurried  to  write  a  play  which  he 
had  promised  for  the  end  of  the  Carnival,  and  Jxnding  that  tbe  penultimate 
Sunday  had  arrived  and  it  was  not  written,  he  betook  himself  to  the  piazza, 
in  the  ho[>£i  thnt  Bome  passing  "maschera"  or  **ciarlHtano  "  woidd  suggest 
a  Rid>ject  to  him.  **  I  found  myself,'*  he  says,  **  at  bst  standing  under  tbe 
clovk-tvwcrj  and  there  in  five  minutes  a  man  i^nsscd  who  exacrly  fuliiiled 
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tKe  object  I  iGquircd.  An  old  Armenian,  willi  a  long  beard  and  clotbed 
most  dirtily  and  tdiabbily,  wlio  sold  dates  and  dj  ied  fruita,  wbicli  he  called 
*  iibagigi.'  lie  was  so  invctt'rately  assiduous  in  Lia  trade  that  lie  obtained 
the  nickname  of  Abagigi,  and  his  appearance  waa  so  ridiculous  that  it 
became  customary  in  Venice,  among  the  *  gamins,'  to  tease  any  pretty 
gill  by  proposing  Abagigi  to  her  as  a  huaband.  As  aoon  as  I  saw  him  I 
Mas  quite  contented  J  and  went  liomc  and  wrote  a  play,  whieh,  under  ihe 
name  of  Xe  Pcitegokzce  (Scandal),  had  a  great  Buccess." 

It  was  one  of  my  perpetual  marvels  that  in  all  these  rcspecfa  Venice 
was  Ro  little  changed.  The  piazza  still  cverilowed  with  Bubjects  whiuh 
would  have  been  the  fortune  of  a  plaj'wriglit ;  comedy  and  drama  arc  so 
interfuaed  witli  ditily  life  here,  that  a  writer  of  comedies  haa  only  to  trans- 
port the  groups  he  sees  before  him  to  the  theatre,  or  the  spectator  at  the 
theatre  can  find  again  in  liia  next  evt'umg's  stroll,  the  types  similar  to  those 
which  convulsed  him  with  laughter  or  touched  him  to  tears  the  evening 
before.  The  very  countenances  arc  unaltered,  both  in  their  beauty  and  iu 
their  grotesqyeness,  Tho&e  noble  gentlemen  who  look  down  upon  us  from 
llie  pielurcs  of  Tintoretto  and  Titian  and  BaR?ano  have  beipieathed  their 
loi'dly  features  to  their  descendants,  and  the  grotc'?que  beings  described  by 
Goldoni  exist  still  in  hia  native  city.  Physically  and  morally,  no  people 
are  lesa  changed.  In  the  very  hotel  at  which  wc  stayed  I  could  recognize 
familiar  types. 

The  master  of  the  hotel  was  one.  He  was  a  short,  thick-throated  man 
of  fair  co!npk":xiou  and  good  features.  He  would  have  been  good-looking 
but  fur  his  low  stature.  lie  moved  witli  a  kind  of  nggressivc  strut  which  I 
have  often  noticed  in  very  short  men  ;  and  gesticulated,  talked,  and  drcs^^td 
with  a  good  deal  of  f 'ppisU  pretension.  Gamly  waistcoiita  and  bright 
chains  gave  undue  preponderance  to  his  swelling  chest,  and  the  tight 
way  in  which  he  fastened  his  cravat  made  his  speech  stertorous  and  his 
face  apoplectic.  He  had  an  ambition  to  be  a  linguist,  and  would  gapp  out 
feeble  sentences  in  maimed  French  nnd  choking  English,  and  roll  his  eyes 
lifter  the  effort  as  if  he  would  fall  down  in  a  lit.  He  might  have  taken  hia 
place  in  any  one  of  Goldoni's  plays  as  the  typical  Venetian  innkeeper. 
His  daughter  was  a  tall,  fair,  stout  girl,  \eiry  young,  but  bo  developed  in 
person  that  she  looked  much  older  than  she  was.  She  was  well  educated, 
according  to  Italian  ideas,  and  very  pretty  and  gentle*Iooking.  She  s|X)ko 
French  with  the  **  grasscyant"  Venetian  accent,  and  ]iad  a  8ofi,  pleading, 
Jady-Iike  manner  which  would  have  gained  her  admittance  into  any 
society  ;  but  beneath  all  the  languor  of  her  step  and  voice  I  di  tected  ilie 
true  Venetian  thirst  Il^t  pleasure,  for  change,  for  excitement,  **■  Oh  !  mem 
Ditu  I'*  the  said  to  me  one  day,  **  conmie  cVsl  ennuyant  do  voir  toujoui^ 
cetle  cam,"  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  eternal  tautology  of  human 
nalwre.  Was  there  not  a  certain  Marcjuis  of  Queensberry  who  was  tf^ually 
bored  by  ihe  constant  flow  of  the  Thames  ? 

1  asked  her  one  day  it' she  had  evtr  left  Venice.  She  answered,  with  a 
upark  of  lire  in  her  brown  eyfp,  "J  ai  etc  une  fois  ix  Milan,*'  as  if  Jlilan, 
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-with  its  Doisy  strcefa  and  glaring  shope,  was  a  paradiso  after  Venice  I  I 
am  ttfraifl  iLat  ia  the  simplest  and  most  iiinoeciit  woman  tlicre  is  always 
ft  yiivj  subtle  germ  of  Buhcmiauism. 

By-tlie-by,  Bianca  Cnpclto  nitiHt  luivo  looked  in  her  youth  like  this 
brown-eyed,  aubiirn-baired  girl.  If  so  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  so  fair 
nod  plump  a  creature  must  have  ravished  the  Duke  of  Tuscany.  There 
seema  certainly  a  resemblance^  too,  in  the  idiosyucrasy.  A  little  tired 
of  the  Cuual  Grande,  oa  which  our  pretty  caaements  look,  a  little  of  that 
love  of  adventure  and  excitement  which  from  the  tiaya  of  Desdemona 
and  Bianca  to  those  of  Lady  Glcncora  give  such  a  pir|iiancy  to  a  charming 
iv'oman — a  lympathetic,  impressionable,  impukivo  nature — et  voila  we 
leave  our  homea  and  follow  the  Moor  to  Cyprus,  or  our  plebeian  lover 
to  Florence,  But  the  mother  of  thia  girl  wa»  no  Emilia,  She  was  a 
plain,  plaintive-looking  woman,  thin  and  sallow  and  hollow-eyed.  At  n 
glance  one  could  see  her  life  had  been  a  failure.  She  had  been  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  her  hufibaod.  No  independence  of  action,  or  necessity  for 
occupation  had  braced  her  character  or  exercised  her  faculties.  Bigotry 
and  excesses  in  bonbons  had  prematurely  aged  her.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, in  crossing  the  court  of  the  hotel,  1  used  to  hear  her  playing  on  the 
piano  with  great  taste  and  Bome  power,  and  thua  I  guessed  how  much 
Bensibility  and  force  had  been  immured  between  the  walls  of  thia  house 
and  the  slow,  calm  waters  which  bounded  it. 

The  gardener  of  the  hotel  {for  the  hotel  boasted  of  a  tiny  garden) 
looked  as  if  he  had  walked  out  of  one  of  the  piftures  of  Bassano  in  the 
ducal  palace.  He  liad  cuily  dark  hair,  a  square  forehead,  and  a  full  red 
lip,  but  a  great  refinement  and  delicacy  of  form  and  figure.  Hia  manner 
was  letliargic  and  reserved;  and  there  was  Bomething  patrician  in  the 
dignity  with  which  he  answered,  monosyllabicaily,  the  troublesome  and 
mostly  unintelligible  qucstiona  of  burly  foicigncrs.  As  to  working  in  the 
garden,  I  never  saw  him  do  anything  but  smoke  there,  if  that  may  be 
considered  one  of  tlie  duties  of  a  gardener  ;  but  he  came  at  sunrise  and 
lounged  about  all  day  in  picturesque  nttituden,  with  a  black  velvet  skull- 
cap on  his  headj  and  at  sunset  he  entered  his  gondola,  which  remained 
till  then  moored  to  the  boat-house,  and,  bending  his  graceful  figure, 
rowed  himself  home.  He  certainly  served  his  purpose  as  a  decoration, 
but  for  a  work-a-day  world  Florio  seemtid  to  me  somewhat  of  an  anachro- 
nism. He  was  very  poor^  he  told  me,  but  quite  contented.  ''  To  make 
tlie  groat  a  pound  "  never  enters  the  ideas  of  Venetians  now.  **  Lt-t  \\% 
make  the  groat  last"  is  the  pith  of  their  political  economy. 

Of  course  I  heard  many  lamentations  on  the  present  state  of  things — not 
80  much  any  overt  acts  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  Aiislrians,  but  on 
the  utter  stagnation  of  all  trade,  the  decay  of  tho  Cuniival,  and  the  in- 
creasing poverty.  I  firmly  believe  tlic  Austrian  occupation  will  cease. 
All  wrong  and  evil  cease  in  this  world  after  a  time  or  times;  but  I  do  fiot 
think,  compsning  the  last  years  of  the  republic  with  what  is  passing  now, 
that  the  preference  would  be  given  to  Venice  as  it  was  then  j  and  yet  fdl 
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the  traditions  of  the  people,  anpl  their  pride,  are  connected  with  the  time 
when  Venice  was  a  republic.  "  Give  us  back  our  republic  "  is  their  cry. 
But  the  republic  of  Venice  did  its  great  work  for  the  people,  and  in  their 
name,  but  not  hy  them.  The  nobles  bearded  the  Doge  and  indulged  the 
populace,  but  they  alone  governed.  In  these  days  it  is  the  capacity  for 
self-government  which  gives  the  measure  of  a  nation^s  manhood.  Are  the 
Venetians  ripe  for  this,  or  do  they  still  need  the  dictatorship  of  the  one, 
or  the  rule  of  the  few,  to  hold  and  to  sway  the  many  ?  The  only  hope 
for  Venice  in  the  future  is  this,  that  she  darea  not  separate  herself  from  the 
rest  of  Italy.  The  old  effete  republic  died  and  was  buried,  and  all  things 
must  now  be  made  new.  There  is  resurrection  from  death  always,  but 
never  under  the  same  form.  But  it  is  not  of  politics  and  the  future  that 
I  can  now  think,  as  I  look  from  my  window  on  the  view  before  me — a 
view  which  every  day  baptizes  into  fresh  beauty. 

Opposite  is  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Salvation,  with  its  flight  of 
broad  marble  steps  to  the  water.  Beyond  is  the  low,  long  stone  building 
of  the  Custom-IIouse,  crowned  by  tlie  bronze  figure  of  Fortune  on  its 
golden  ball.  Lower  still,  and  standing  almost  athwart  the  end  of  the 
canal,  is  St.  George,  with  its  well-grouped  buildings  and  its  tali  cam- 
panile flinging  its  red  reflection  like  a  flame  in  the  water.  The  sunset 
catches  the  vermilion-striped  sail  of  that  boat  as  it  glides  away  into 
the  yellow  light,  and  the  rude  figure  of  the  saint  painted  on  it  stands 
out  in  bold  relief.  As  the  evening  deepens,  and  the  glowing  colours  fade 
from  the  softest  blue  to  yet  softer  neutral  tint,  and  then  into  deepest 
purple,  fitfully  and  at  first  afar  off,  and  then  gradually  nearer  and  nearer, 
gondolas,  witli  bands  of  singers  or  instruments,  float  hither  and  thither; 
and  enrich  the  night  with  music.  If  the  days  in  Venice  are  silent, 
the  nights  are  vocal,  and  Venezia  I  Venezia !  is  the  burden  of  all  their 
songs. 
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Os*E  of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  study  of  Plato, 
ia  the  rehition  of  the  Platonic  to  the  real  Sacratea.  There  ia,  iuileed,  no 
reasoa  to  doubt  that  Plato^  with  nmch  indepctident  speculation  of  his  own, 
has  retimed  a  very  accurate  picture  of  the  life  and  hablta  of  his  great 
master.  The  mnnner  of  Si*cnites — Ids  argumentative  dexteritj^,  his 
plnyfuine^s,  his  professed  inability  to  make  long  specclieSj  and  decided 
preference  for  investigutiona  conducted  by  skilful  questioning,  his  practical 
good  sense,  the  plainness  and  famiUarity  of  his  illustrations,  by  which  he 
shockod  the  rhetoricians  of  his  day,  and  t\\Q  purpose  of  Socrates — the  high 
moral  aim  ■vvliich  pcrvadrd  all  he  said,  and  Ida  unceasing  efforts  to  convince 
his  fellow-citizena  of  the  paraniouot  importance  of  truth  and  virtue,  and 
the  fc-upcriorify  of  tlio  soul  to  the  body,  while  tlicy  are  set  forth  ia  the 
pages  of  PJato  with  the  most  wonderful  dramatic  power,  and  with  un- 
rivaOcd  beauty  of  langtingo,  have  too  uiuch  verisimilitude  and  too  real  a 
root  in  histoi-y  to  he  regni-dcd  merely  as  the  work  of  tlmt  glorious  imagi- 
nalion.  The  teacliing  and  method  of  Socrates,  as  represented  by  Plato, 
are  quite  consistent  with  tlio  known  liicts  of  hi3  life,  with  the  hatred 
excited  against  hini  in  the  minds  of  the  Sophists,  and  Ids  subsequent  con- 
dcmnatiou  by  the  Atheoiau  people;  and  the  impression  produced  by 
Xenophon  in  not  of  such  a  didercnt  kind  as  to  prevent  us  accepting  tho 
pictures  of  Plato,  at  all  events  in  their  more  prominent  features.  On  the 
{'ther  hand,  it  might  bo  too  much  to  assert  that  any  one  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues  is  mrjre  than  a  very  distnnt  approach  to  a  Jiteral  reproduction  of 
any  actual  Bceno,  while  the  greater  number  are,  of  course,  purely  imagi- 
nary, and,  retaining  only  the  manuer  of  the  master,  convey  the  doctrines 
and  speculations  of  the  disciple.  It  would  certainly  have  beta  strange  if  tlie 
skilled  opponents  of  Socrates  had  so  readily  allowed  themselves  to  be  in- 
duced to  give  categorical  answers  to  questions  whose  tendency  was  ao  plain, 
without  the  addition  of  sonic  qualifying  or  ex]»limatiiry  remarks.  Plato, 
indeed,  deBCriliLS  thrir  resistance  to  the  cross-examining  process  "with 
admirable  Hkill,  but  real  interlocutors,  though  they  might  be  persuaded  to 
desist  from  making  onitions,  would  never  con&ont  to  answer  with  simple 
"  yes  "  and  **  no/'  In  thia  respect  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
dialogic  form.  It  need  not  be  doubled  that  Socratea  often  gained  decided 
victories  over  his  opponents,  and  convicted  them  of  not  knowing  that  which 
they  professed  to  know,  nor  that  ho  somoliines  sent  them  away  angry  and 
ashamed;  but  it  would  not  hare  been  htmmn  nature  for  them  lo  h.ivc 
contributed  lo  their  own  humiliation  to  Huch  an  extent  as  they  often  do 
in  the  pages  of  Plato.     Again,  there  arc  sonic  dialogues  in  which  there  ia 
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no  question  that  iLe  real  Socrates  is  Ml  altogetlier  out  of  sight,  Tlic 
specuLitioua  of  the  Toiutus  and  tlio  lUpnUic  bulang  to  Plato  aud  not  to 
hU  Tunster,  and  tliougli  the  dramatic  situation  of  tbe  Banquet  is  ftxquisitvly 
truthful,  ita  doctrines  aa  well  as  tliosc  of  tlie  Phadtus  contain  littlt;  of  the 
genuine  Socratic  flavour. 

It  is  a  remarkahli;  fuct  tliat  many  of  the  Platouie  dialogues  npp:iruntly 
come  to  no  conclusion  uhatercr.  A  question  is  started^ — ^What  is  Piety  .* 
what  is  Tmuperance  7  what  ia  Fortitude  7  Everybody  lias  a  definition  ready 
except  Socrates,  who,  professing  to  be  unable  himself  to  give  any  answer, 
tiikca  to  pieces  the  defiiiilJonH  sid>mltted  to  hini  for  consideration,  con- 
vinces the  proposers  that  they  will  not  hold,  and  finally  takes  his  depar- 
ture, leaving  ihe  matter  entirely  undecided.  In  his  defence  before  the 
Athenian  people,  as  reported  hy  Plato^and  the  report  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  subsfantially  correct — Socrates,  referring  to  the  oracL* 
whicli  had  declared  him  the  wisest  man  in  Greece,  cxpL^ined  that  he  liud 
been  for  some  time  unable  to  understand  iti  meaning,  but  discovered  at 
length  *ljat  he  was  wiser  tlian  ollicra  inasmuch  as  lie  was  aware  of  Ins 
own  ignorance,,  wliile  they,  tliough  equally  ignorant,  deemed  ihemselves 
wise;  and  further  stated  that  he  believed  himaclf  to  have  a  divine  mission 
to  go  about  convincing  men  of  their  ignorance,  and  persuading  them  to 
follow  virtue  rather  than  wealrh  and  honour.  These  arc  the  facta  upon 
uliich  Mr.  Grote,  in  hh  recent  work,*  founds  his  conclusion  that  tlie  aim 
of  Socrates  was  j'urely  negative  and  intellectual.  Abstract  ideas,  lie  sav:^ 
liad  not  before  been  made  the  subject  of  thought,  nor  had  pains  been  taken 
to  define  ihcni  accurately.  The  orators,  the  Sophists,  the  young  men  who 
would  liereaftcr  have  the  control  of  the  State,  talked  loudly  and  freely 
about  justice,  honour,  prudence,  and  sncli  w^ords  were  continually  heard 
in  the  street,  and  on  the  cxclinnge.  No  one,  however,  when  brought  to 
tlie  test,  could  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  any  of  these  terms.  There 
Tft'ere  many  who  professed  to  know  what  jujstice  waa,  or  what  honour  wa^, 
and  it  was  tlie  special  business  of  tlie  Sophists  to  give  snch  instruction  as 
wuuld  enable  their  pupils  to  argue  upon  questions  of  this  kind  ;  but  all 
broke  down  before  the  crosa- examining  power  of  Socrates,  and  stood  con- 
victed of  Bhamcful  ignorance,  not  knowing  the  very  thinga  with  whieli 
they  i>rofessed  to  have  a  special  acquaintsmce.  The  result,  therefor^?,  was 
a  painAd  ehock,  from  which  proceeded  no  knowledge  indeed,  but  the 
impulse  to  furtlier  investigation.  Mr.  Grotc  admits  that  there  may  be 
different  opinions  about  the  usefulness  of  this  procedure,  but  thinks  there 
cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt  ilint  it  was  really  that  of  Socrates.  I'et 
it  would  surely  bo  very  strange  if  one  who  stands  before  the  world  in  the 
character  of  a  martyr  to  truth,  had  spent  his  whole  hfc  In  annoying  his 
fellow-ciiizeos  by  his  ingenious  questionings, 'with  the  sole  view  of  con- 
vincing them  that  their  fancied  knowledge  was  worthless^  and  that  tlu*y 
were  unable  to  give  iiiultlcss  definitions  of  the  abstract  terms  they  were 
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in  tlie  habit  of  using.  That  tbi^  was  a  part  of  tlie  work  of  the  ^rent 
Atlieuian  sage,  that  this  was  the  /omi  which  hia  teaching  frequently 
assumed,  that  this  work  even  in  its  purely  negative  aspect  was  eminently 
useful,  as  tending  to  incite  thought,  and  etiuiuhite  inquiry,  may  all  l>e 
Itjgitiinatelj  conceded  ;  but  it  appeiira  to  us,  notwithatanding,  that  Mr, 
G vote's  view  is  very  inadequate.  Not  only  doci*  Xenophon  fnil  to  justify 
that  view,  but  the  very  dialoguos  of  Plato,  which  are  cliiefly  relied  upon 
as  being  of  n  purely  negative  character,  arc  not  ao  entirely  negative  aa 
Mr.  Groie  represents  them.  It  was  the  aim  of  Plato  in  these  dialogue^ 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  and  it  was  the  aim  of  Socrates,  so  far  as  his 
conversatione  arc  fairly  representtd  there,  to  prove  that  the  several  virtues 
were  not  what  the  Athenian  people  thought  them  ;  to  separate  them  from 
•mil  partial  interests,  and  aa  it  were  to  disentangle  the  universal  and  the 
absolute  from  the  particular  and  the  relative,  Socrates  ])robably  l»ad  no 
system  of  philos<>phy ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  his  conviction  that  the 
just  and  the  honourable  were  absolute  realities,  not  dependent  upon  the 
opinions  which  prevailed  in  Greece,  or  in  Persia,  at  Athens^  or  at  Sparta, 
but  the  same  everywhere,  and  for  all  men ;  and  it  was  tlie  ta,sk  of  his  life 
to  lend  his  coimtrj^men,  in  what  way  best  he  could,  to  see  this  truth.  He 
wanted  the  language,  perhaps,  to  give  his  doctrine  the  precision  it  after- 
wards acquiredj  but  if  it  be  supposed  that  this  was  what  he  aimed  at, 
though  perhapa  in  a  fiomewhat  dim  nod  groping  way,  it  will  be  understood 
how  Pluto,  following  the  track  upon  which  he  had  hcvn  set,  subsequently 
developed  the  hints  received  from  lus  master,  and  worked  out  the  spirit  of 
his  teaching  into  a  complete  system  of  philosophy. 

The  doctrine  of  ideas,  with  all  its  splendid  nllegorica!  and  poetical  accom- 
panimenta,  i»  peculiarly  associated  with  the  genius  of  PJato.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  germs  of  it,  at  least,  may  not  belong  to  Socrates.  Plato 
was  clearly  inspued  by  the  intenseet  admiration  of  his  master,  and  roust 
have  felt  that  he  owed  almost  everything  to  bis  influence ;  otherwise,  he 
would  neither  have  written  of  him  with  such  enlhuaiaRni,  nor  made  him 
the  mouthpiece  of  his  own  philosophy.  And  if  Socrates,  upon  the  day  on 
which  he  died,  held  a  conversation  resembling  that  described  in  the 
Pkcedo — and  it  can  hardly  be  entirely  fictitious — thei^e  is  sufficient 
ground  for  believing  that  he  gave  hia  disciples  a  history  of  his  own 
mind,  and  explained  to  them  how  he  advanced,  step  by  btep,  towards  the 
doctrine  of  ideas,  while  he  clicered  them  with  the  assurance  that,  aAer  his 
decease,  hia  soul  would  return  to  that  ideal  world  wlience  it  had  come 
down.  On  the  other  band,  it  might,  no  doubt,  be  plausibly  urged  that 
this  mental  history  is  more  likely  to  be  that  of  Plato  himself.  In  the 
Ph(r(h  there  are  many  traits  which  are  probably  genuinely  historical,  and 
which  ceitainly  no  one  would  abandon  so  Jong  as  it  was  at  all  possible  to 
retain  them.  Such,  for  example,  are  tlie  celebrated  last  words^ — "  We 
owe  a  cock  to  JEaculapius  "—and  stiil  more  the  answer  of  Socrates,  when 
Crito  asked  him  how  iie  would  wish  to  be  buried^^ — '*  Just  as  you  please,  it' 
you  can  catch  me,  and  I  do  not  escape  from  yow.     I  cannot  persuade 
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Crilo,  my  friend,  that  I  urn  tlie  Socrates  ulio  now  convorses  with  you; 
but  he  thinks  I  am  he  whom  he  will  presently  see  lying  dead,  and  tbere- 
foro  he  aska  how  he  sh:ill  bury  me."  But  it  ia  quite  po^ihle  that  the 
main  body  of  the  dialogue  may  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  fact 
that  Socrates  converaed  with  hia  disciples  upon  the  immortality  of  tlTe 
eouj,  and  expr^sed  his  own  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  The  debt 
which  Plato  owed  to  his  master  may  have  been  simply  the  stimulus  to 
thought  which  lie  imparted  to  all  who  conversed  witli  him,  and  Ida  own 
devotion  to  the  person  of  Socrates  may  be  thought  a  Bufficient  waiTant 
for  the  use  he  made  of  him  in  hia  writings.  Undoubtedly,  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  an  imagination  such  as  Plato's,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say 
when  we  are  treading  upon  the  solid  ground  and  when  we  are  coursing 
with  him,  upon  tJie  winged  horses  of  his  own  Phmlnts^  throngh  the 
boundless  realms  of  thought.  It  is  unnecessary  to  strike  the  balance 
between  such  conflicting  views  as  those  which  he  has  just  indicated,  or  to 
determine  precisely  what  share  Socrates  may  claim  in  the  origination  of 
the  doctriue  of  ideas.  Let  our  attention  now  be  given  to  tlic  doctrine  itself. 
According  to  this  doctrincj  then,  there  is  mingled  with  the  matcriid 
world  in  which  we  live  a  world  of  forms  and  ideas,  cot  perceived  by  scnse^ 
itnd  approiicnsible  through  the  intellect  alone.  Those  ideas  are  eternal, 
Belf- existent,  and  uncreate,  and  they  alone  are  real  beings.  Visible  things 
have  a  quasi -existence  through  participation  in  these  real  cfisences,  and 
are  what  they  are — beautiful  or  large  or  round — for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  have  in  thera  the  abstract  ideas  of  beauty  or  size  or  rotundity. 
There  dwell  justice  itself,  tmth  itself,  &nd  all  other  universal  idtns  which 
are  reflected  in  the  world  of  sense;  and  not  only  such  sublime  entities  as 
these,  but  also  the  typical  forms  of  all  common  tilings — the  original  man, 
tree,  table,  by  partaking  of  whose  essence  all  particular  men,  trees,  and 
tables  arc  what  they  are.  Of  this  real  world,  the  mind  of  man  would 
have  no  knowledge  had  it  not  conversed  with  it  in  a  farmer  existence;  and 
only  a  few  are  able  so  far  to  overcome  the  influence  of  the  senses  as  to 
perceive  it  clearly.  The  mind,  however,  is  immortal,  not  only  as  being 
incapable  of  deatmction,  but  as  having  already  enjoyed  a  pmrer  and 
happier  existence  than  the  present,  and  of  that  blessed  state  some  traces 
still  remain.  In  the  well-known  language  of  Wordsworth,  who  has 
simply  translated  into  poetry  this  Platonic  doctrine  : — 

Our  birth  is  hnl  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 
The  fioul  tliat  rises  with  «.«!,  our  lif^i'a  star, 

Hath  hjid  elaewhero  ifs  setting, 

Aud  Cometh  from  afnr  ;  , 

Is'ot  in  cDtiro  f^jrgctfulnci^s, 

And  not  in  utter  imkediicss, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  (lo  wo  come 

Prom  God,  who  is  oar  homo. 

Here,   bound   up   in   walls   of  flesh,  and   impeded   by  passion  and 
ap|ietilC}  wc  dwell  but  la  a  world  ol    shadows,  and  see  nothing  as  it 


really  i$.  But  ia  tli:it  former  state  we  were  surromiiied  bj  reaHties,  and 
beli«ld  justice  aad  truth  and  beauty^  and  all  other  forna  ^  tliej  are  ia 
themflelYcs,  apart  from  all  accident  and  change,  and  from  the  conditioiia 
of  time  and  place.  In  this  world,  therefore,  we  are  in  a  sbite  lower 
than  thai  wliich  is  by  natare  ours.  Those  who  are  gnided  by  pKiJo- 
Bophji  aspire  ever  towards  that  more  perfect  knowk^ge  which  they  once^ 
poac«8ed,  and  search  among  tlie  ghadowa  for  those  realiliea  with  which 
Ihey  fbrmeriy  held  converse ;  and  after  death,  if  they  hare  been  faltlifnt 
here  in  their  efforts  to  oTerconie  passion  :ind  desire,  they  will  be  com- 
plcl4fly  freed  from  their  bondage  and  permitted  to  re-enter  the  happy* 
•late  from  which  they  descended. 

In  the  PhaedOf  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  Socrates  (or  Plaio) 
giTes  an  interesting  account  of  the  process  by  which  he  was  led  to  adopt 
tliig  doctrine.  When  a  young  man,  he  says,  he  was  a  keen  inirestigatorg 
into  the  causes  of  things,  and  was  most  anxious  to  discorer  what  it 
that  produced  the  various  phenomena  of  mind.  At  first  he  gave  bis 
attention  to  physical  causes  only,  but  soon  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
them,  and  meeting  at  the  same  time  with  the  works  of  Anaxagoras,  he 
welcomed  with  delight  the  doctrine  of  lljat  philosopher,  who  tiught  that 
intelligence  is  the  cause  of  all  things.  Here  he  hoped  he  had  found  the 
solution  of  his  difficulties,  but  he  was  Bpecdily  undeceived.  A  further 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Amixngoras  proved  to  him  that  intelli- 
gence was  merely  put  forward  as  a  general  cause,  but  not  made  u.^  of 
as  the  expliination  of  particulnr  phenomena,  all  of  which  were  nccouRtid 
for  by  physical  antecedents,  and  by  anylhing  rather  than  the  wise  order- 
ing of  a  supeiror  intelligence  directing  all  things  to  the  beat.  At  length, 
however,  Socrates  adopted  a  solution  of  hi?  own,  which  he  found  satis- 
factory, lie  assumed  ihe  existence  of  ideas  as  absolute  and  etermil 
entities,  and  whenever  he  was  called  upon  to  account  for  anything | 
poaseasing  a  certain  abstract  quality,  he  explained  it  by  assuming  that 
it  possessed  the  idea  itself,  and  that  there  could  be  no  other  cause  what- 
ever* He  would  never  admit,  therefore,  that  a  tiling  was  beautiful  owing^ 
to  tlie  arrangement  of  its  paiis,  its  colour,  its  adaptation  to  any  particular' 
purpose,  but  only  on  account  of  its  possessing  somewhat  of  the  true  and 
essential  beauty.  Previously  he  had  been  puxzlod  how  one  man  could 
be  said  to  be  greater  tlian  another  by  the  head  (which  was  itself  a  small 
thing),  while  the  other  was  said  to  be  less  than  tlio  first  by  the  very  same 
thing.  Now  he  knew  that  sucli  expressions  were  absurd,  and  that  a  man 
cniild  be  grent  only  by  greatness,  and  little  on]y  by  Httleness,  The  ideas 
thus  were  the  bqIc  causes  of  all  things,  and  weic  thcnwulvca  indepeudent 
entities. 

Such  is  a  general  yketth  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  which,  however, 
Plato  has  illuatnited  in  various  waysj  and  with  all  the  wealth  of  his 
Bpktidid  genius.  In  one  passage  he  compaies  the  stale  of  man  with  that  of 
dwellers  in  a  cave,  whose  backs  aic  toivarda  the  light,  and  who,  being  so 
fettered  that  they  cannot  turn  their  heads,  see  nothing  save  the  shadows  of 
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tilings  moving  licfore  them  upon  the  opposite  wall.  In  another  place  lie 
describes  the  earth  as  being  f;ir  larger  nnd  more  bciuififii!  than  13 
generally  siupposcd,  the  Riirfuce  being  indeed  above  the  visible  heavens, 
while  we  who  think  we  occupy  the  nppcv  parts,  rrally  dwell  in  a  im-re 
cavil}',  and  are  Ycry  mnch  in  tlie  poBition  of  men  living  nt  llie  botlom  of 
the  sea,  or  !ike  froga  round  a  marsh.  Here  there  is  a  dull  and  heavy 
atmosphere,  in  which  we  ignorantly  suppose  the  Iioavenly  bodies  move 
and  wliicb  wc  rail  heaven  ;  hut  could  we  iiscend  a!>ove  it  ue  f^hoiild  find 
th:it  the  true  heaven  was  siill  far  distant,  and  should  feel  as  it  might  be 
fancied  the  fish  would,  were  tht-y  to  conic  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  »( a 
and  dwell  upon  our  earth.  With  us,  too,  everything  bear3  the  uiarka  of 
cormption.  But  alxjvo  there  is  a  purer  and  larger  ;iir;  the  eartli  is  of 
wondroiis  beauty  and  of  colonra  far  surpas^,sing  anythhig  our  eyes  have 
ever  looked  upon,  and  its  Tiiountains  are  composed  of  precious  stones 
widch  are  not,  as  among  us,  subject  to  corrosion  or  waste.  Then,  there 
lire  animals  and  men  much  suijerior  to  thowi  here,  and  longer  lived  and 
free  fr(>m  disease,  and  who  have  iiitercourse  with  the  gods,  and  see  tilings 
as  thoy  rially  are.  And  hi  that  liappy  worhl  they  f^hall  hereafter  dwell 
who  have  been  fiufficiciitly  purified  by  philoKC^pli}',  "and  shall  arrive  at 
abodes  yet  more  fair  than  those,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe/'  Again, 
the  soul  in  itB  disembodied  state  is  compared  to  a  charioleer  driving  a 
pidr  of  winged  Bteeds.  And  ibis  cr  uipnrison  U  applicable  to  the  goda 
themsehcfl,  whofie  horsca,  however,  are  perfectly  obedient  to  the  rein  and 
fire  thertfore  driven  wiih  case;  but  in  the  case  of  all  otlier  souls,  the 
horfics — by  which  no  doiibt  must  be  iinderstccd  the  natural  injpulsLS 
towards  virttje  and  vice^tliffer  in  quality,  the  one  being  bciiutiful  ami 
noble,  the  other  restive  nnd  not  caf^y  to  be  conlrolhd.  Wlirn,  ihcrefcn-e, 
the  gods  ascend,  aa  tliey  often  do,  to  the  n-i^'ion  jihovo  the  heaven,  and 
career  round  through  the  world  of  realities,  those  spiiiu  which  have 
BUcceeded  m  taming  that  restive  and  immanagrable  tteed  ha\e  nodiflicully 
in  following,  but  among  the  rest  there  tnfues  great  confusion  iind  Blru^gling, 
and  a  wild  clutse  to  get  above  the  surface  of  heaven,  and  in  the  tumidt 
many  fail  and  are  carried  round  without  ever  gaining  a  glimpso  of  that 
blessed  woild  above;  and  sonic  of  the  horses  moreover  break  their  wings, 
and  in  consequence  drop  down  to  the  earth.  Thoee^  then,  who  have  been 
happy  enough  to  gain  the  upper  world  and  feas^t  theuiselvcs  upon  the  true 
essences  of  thinga,  continue  secure  ngain&t  change,  but  tliey,  upon  the 
other  Iiand,  who  have  f;dlcn  to  the  etirth,  arc  doomed  to  enter  a  human 
life,  and  receive  different  lots  according  to  the  nunjher  of  times  thoy  have 
enjoyed  the  l>ivine  virion.  The  noblest  life— that  of  a  philosopher — is 
reserved  fur  ihcte  that  liavc  teen  most  of  the  world  of  reality,  while  the 
others  enter  variously  the  forms  of  kings,  Btatesmcn,  poets,  down  to  the 
Eophist  and  the  tyrant.  Their  aAerfate  is  rcgulrited  according  to  the  way 
in  which  ihcy  pass  their  lives;  but  not  for  ten  iliousand  years  do cij  llio 
ioul  return  to  if«  former  abode,  nor  recover  its  wings,  but  during  that 
period  goes  throngh  various  lives  and  suflferH  variouB  punifihment.s.     Only 
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ia  ihc  case  of  the  plnlosoplier  ia  there  an}'  exception  to  this  riilo*  Ilia 
soul,  if  he  has  three  times  preferred  that  life,  is  permitted  to  reiom  to 
the  upper  world  after  three  thousand  years,  and  tlie  wings,  which  even 
in  this  life  began  to  fihoot,  onee  more  attain  their  full  vij^our.  For  the 
distinction  of  the  philosopher  is  that  he  dwells,  to  the  brst  of  his  memory, 
npoQ  those  realities  which  he  once  beheld.  Other  eouU  may  be  so 
weighed  down  by  the  body,  and  no  milled  by  appetite,  aa  to  roistuke 
shadows  for  realities,  but  philosophy  already  partly  fiers  the  soul  from 
its  prison-honsr,  and  cn:ibles  it  to  look  behind  the  sensible  world  to  thoi^ 
self-existent  realities  which  are  mingled  with  its  changing  appeamrcef. 

Whither,  now,  tend  all  these  sublime  speculations?  They  tend  to 
this:  that  truth,  beauty,  and  all  oiher  abstract  ideas  are  ultimate  realitiea, 
prif-exi stent,  independent,  and  unconditional.  The  poetical  descriptions 
of  the  upper  world,  of  the  experiences  of  the  disembodied  spirit,  of  the 
stroggles  of  the  soul  in  its  pre-exislent  state  to 

Soar  above  th'  empjTial  Bphcre 
To  the  first  good,  first  pcifcct,  aiuI  first  fnir, 

are  introduced  by  Pkto  as  fables,  or  at  Icjist  na  of  very  doubtful  authen- 
ticity. He  evidently  intends  that  the  poetic  and  imaginative  elements  iu 
Ihem  shall  be  recognized,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  to  be  regmnied 
as  the  vehicles  through  which  the  deepest  truths  of  his  philosophy  are 
conveycih  The  doctJ*ine  of  the  soul's  pre-existence  was  no  doubt  per- 
fectly serious,  and  so  probably  was  the  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  worthy 
of  tlie  name,  all  acquaintance  with  things  in  themselves,  is  but  the  reroera- 
brnnce  of  that  former  happy  state.  And  that  sctjsible  tliingu  are  btJl 
shadows,  nnd  abstract  ideas  the  only  realitiea,  is  the  central  truth  of  the 
entire  system;  but  all  the  rest  is  merely  ihc  clothing  which  Plato  liai 
furnished  from  big  own  abounding  imagination.  Now,  if  abstract  ideai 
arc  ultimate  facts,  they  will,  of  course,  refuse  to  resolve  themselves  into 
any  tiling  else,  and  to  define  thum  iu  words  must  be  extremely  difficult  or 
irupossibh?.  The  nund  must  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  them  in 
order  to  ajiprchend  them  ;  and  it  is  only  by  relying  upon  it8  own  inborn 
power,  and  refusing  the  guidance  of  the  senses,  that  it  can  attain  ihis  end. 
We  littvc  already  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  that  those  dialogues 
of  Plato  which  seem  to  be  entirely  uegative,  and  to  conduct  to  no  coiiclu* 
t-ion,  are  in  reality  positive  in  their  aim,  and  lead  to  ihnt  conchiaion 
Mliich  is  the  very  centre  of  the  Platonic  system,  vir.  that  ideas  are  the 
sole  and  liltimate  realities.  They  seem  to  tift  designed  to  prqiars  the 'Way 
for  tJic  doctrine  which  the  later  dialogues  subftequently  dev'  '  .nd» 
00  the  other  hand,  the  defjuitiona  which  Plato  himself  giv.  net 

\vrm% — jis  that  of  Justice  in  the  lifpHhUc — and  which  Mr.  Grute  ii 

would  never  ha\*o  held  their  ground  against  the  battery  </f  the  .  .  - 

dialcctio^&re  hardly  eonsiftent  with  hiit  own  theory.  Tho  dia]ugti£#  of 
•Oftfch,  aceorl  '  '  '  ' 

idtafrom  all 
exiitefit  entity.     Xiotn  bocrntes  nnd  thoNo  who  conTcmo  wub  kim  bftfQ 
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notion  of  wliat  tlicy  are  looking  for,  otherwise  tliey  could  not  Itjok  ; 
but  they  Tail  to  perceive  the  difTerpnce  between  tlie  idea  itself  and  its 
partial  ciubadiinonfa ;  wliile  he  knmvs  tliat  the  bright  object  of  his  quest  is 
diRtinct  from  all  sensible  and  particular  things.  And  now  let  ua  txike  just 
one  example  of  the  negative  dialogues,  and  consider  whether  it  will  bear  this 
interpret'ition.  Take  the  Illppias  Mfijor^  than  which  there  is  no  better  illus- 
tration of  our  oiwining.  The  qucistion  licre  h  about  the  beautiful,  or^  if  we 
would  retain  the  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  the  fair,  and 
tlie  discussion  in  carried  on  with  liippias,  a  Sophist,  who  is  introduced  as 
expressing  the  utmost  confidence  that  he  can  answer  all  tlio  difficulties  of 
Socratea.  In  the  course  of  the  convei-sation,  Hippias  ofTt^rs  three  several 
definitions  of  the  beautiful,  all  of  which  ho  is  compelled  to  abandon  by  the 
questions  of  his  opponent.  These  definitions  are  so  remote  from  the  point 
that  they  have  b^en  regarded  as  utterly  unwortiy  of  a  man  who  was 
reputed  wise  in  his  own  age,  and  as,  tlierefore,  very  far  from  tnith  and 
probability.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  sucli 
definitions  as  the  real  Ilippius  would  have  given,  but  their  fault  is  only 
this,  that  they  confound  the  idea  with  the  object  in  whicli  it  resides,  or, 
ns  it  may  be  expressed,  tlie  common  attribute  with  the  particular  thing  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  such  a  mistake  was  not  ridiculous  when  Plato  wrote. 
In  fact,  Socrates  has  the  utmost  difficulty  in  making  Illppias  understand 
the  nature  of  the  qnestion.  Having  brought  him  to  admit  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  justice  distinct  from  the  just  man,  he  tries  to  convince 
him  that,  in  the  same  way,  there  must  be  a  beauty  distinct  from  the 
things  thnt  are  beautiful.  No  sooner^  however^  is  iJie  question  put — 
What  is  the  beautifui  ?^than  Hippias  forgets  the  lesson,  and  gives  as  his 
definition,  "a  beautiful  maiden,"  Socrates  speedily  convinces  liim  that 
a  fnaiden  cannot  be  possessed  of  absolute  beauty,  because,  though  much 
more  beautiful  than  an  ape,  she  is  not  beautiful  ns  compared  wiih  the 
gods,  and  explains  that  what  lie  la  looking  for  is  that  by  the  possession  of 
which  other  things,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  maiden  herself,  are  beuutiful, 
Hippias,  however,  is  still  so  far  from  the  apprehension  of  a  universal  idea 
that  he  now  replies  that  gold  is  the  thing  by  wliich  all  things  else  are 
made  beautiful.  Socrates,  in  reply,  shows  that  there  are  other  things 
bemdcfl  gold  which  impart  beauty,  and  that  gold  itself  is  not  always 
beautiful — namely,  when  it  is  not  becoming :  fur  example,  a  ladle  of  fig- 
tree  wood  ia  more  becoming  and  therefore  more  beautiful  than  one  of 
gold.  Driven  from  this  position,  the  Sophist  at  length  appears  for 
a  moment  to  have  a  glimmering  of  the  real  object  of  search,  and  asks,  ia  it 
not  something  which  Avill  appear  beautiful  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  ? 
His  next  answer,  however,  shows  that  he  is  stil!  in  the  dark,  **  It  is,"  Iio 
wiys,  *♦  always  and  everywhere  the  most  beautiful  thing  for  a  man  after 
a  happy  life,  and  having  laid  his  parents  irk  the  grave,  to  be  himself 
splendidly  buried  by  his  children.''  But  this  does  not  apply  to  gods  and 
heroes,  and  is,  therefore,  as  fulilc  as  the  rest,  S^icrateSj  accordingly,  now 
takes  his  turn,  and  proposes  fcveral  definitions  of  the  beanfiful — it  is  the 
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becoming,  the  useful,  the  pleasumble,  which  are,  one  alter  tlie  other, 
eagerly  welcomed  by  Ilippiaa,  and  tljcn,  after  examination,  rejected  both 
by  him  and  by  Socrates,  and  tbc  dialogue  ends  with  a  speecli  from  the 
latter,  pointing  out  the  folly  of  attempting  to  judge  what  ia  beautiful  aad 
what  is  not,  so  long  as  one  docs  not  know  whnt  ia  beauty  itaelf. 

Here  the  purpose  of  Plato  Beems  to  be  quite  unmisUtkable.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  rmnlt  aimed  at  ia  the  conviction  that 
beauty  is  a  thing  by  itself,  altogether  distinct  from  the  objects  in  which 
it  resides,  and  tliat  there  is  no  other  quality  into  which  it  can  be  resolved* 
And  tlie  same  purpose,  applied  to  other  gcnerid  ideas,  run  through  other 
dialogues.  It  h  unncccs?ary  to  illustrate  the  subject  at  greater  length, 
but  any  one  who  will  read  the  most  negative  and  the  most  apparently 
unaatisfactory  of  Plato's  dialogues,  will  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  they 
all  tend  to  the  same  conclusion^ — to  the  separation,  namely,  of  the  general 
idea,  whatever  it  may  be— temperance,  or  holiness,  or  law — from  the 
particular  persons  or  tilings  which  partake  of  ita  essence. 

Enough  haa  been  said  now  to  render  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas  in* 
telligible  to  our  non-Platonic  readers,  and  it  is  only  for  such  we  write. 
Whether  the  doctrine  is  entirely  absurd,  or  contains  some  grain  of  truth, 
15  a  question  which  the  reader  will  probably  be  able  to  answer  for  him- 
self, and  to  which  we  need  not  devote  much  space.  In  some  respects  the 
doctrine  that  abstract  ideas  are  real  entities,  is  highly  absurd.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  words  auim«ilj  tree,  man,  <tc.  are  simply  names 
carried  about  in  the  memory,  to  bo  applied  to  all  those  several  objcctai 
which  resemble  one  another  in  such  particulars  as  are  included  in  the 
definition,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  could  ever  have 
maintained  the  contrary.  There  Cim  be  no  doubt  that  justice  is  also  a 
word  appHcabIc  to  certain  understood  relations  and  actions  of  intelligent 
beings,  and  that  there  is  no  such  entity  as  justice,  apart  from  intelhgent 
beings  and  their  doings.  In  tliia  respect  Plato  was  certixinly  misled 
by  words.  Jiut  in  one  respect  hia  doctrine  was  not  absurd.  What 
he  intended  to  teach  was,  that  justice  and  truth,  and  other  such 
abstractions,  are  not  mere  matters  of  human  opinion,  dependent 
upon  the  customs  of  diffeient  countries,  and  changing  with  tlie  revo- 
lutions of  thne ;  but  that  there  is  an  absolute  itantJai  d  somewhere, 
known  indeed  only  to  the  wise,  but  by  them  capable  of  being  so 
apphed  as  to  enable  them  to  form  a  judgment  in  all  particular  casps. 
And  every  one  feels  that  this  is  so.  Every  one  feels  tluit  though  all  men 
were  to  act  unjustly,  this  wculd  not  destroy  justice  itself,  or  make  iu-- 
justicc  right;  that  lI:ongh  all  men  were  agreed  in  a  he,  this  would  not 
alter  the  nature  of  truth.  And  thiy,  doubtless,  is  the  grain  of  truth  which 
lies,  almost  drowned  in  pplcndour,  bcntath  the  gorgeous  imagery  of  the 
Phdih-vs  and  the  gentle  beauty  of  the  FfitsdOj  and  which  is  the  purpose 
indirectly  aimed  at  even  in  the  apparently  negative  discussions. 
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CHArXER    V. 

Pedgtft's  Remepy. 

FTER  waitiiig  to  Tjold  a  prelimi' 
nai-y  consul  tat  ion  witli  his  son, 
Mr.  l\'dgill  the  elder  set  Ibrth 
alone  fur  Lia  intenriew  witli 
Allan  at  tbe  great  house. 

Allowing  for  the  difTcrcnco 
in  their  nges,  the  son  was,  in 
thia  instance,  so  accurately  the 
reflection  of  the  father,  that  an 
acquaintance  with  either  of  tlic 
two  Pedgilta  was  almost  equi- 
valent to  an  acquaintimce  with 
Loth.  Add  some  little  height 
Mid  size  to  the  figure  of  Pedgill 
Junior;  give  Bonie  additional 
brtaddi  and  boldness  to  his 
humour,  and  Bomc  additional 
aolidity  and  composure  to  his 
confidence  in  himself— and  the 
presence  and  character  of  Ptd- 
gift  Senior  stood  for  all  general 
purposes  revealed  before  you. 
The  lawycr*a  conveyance  to 
Thorpe-Atnbro.  a  smart   gig,   drawn  by  his   famous  ilist- 

trotling  mare.  It  waii  Lid  Liibit  to  drive  liimself ;  and  it  was  one  among 
the  trifling  external  peculiarities  in  which  he  and  his  son  differed  a 
little,  to  affict  something  of  a  sporting  character  in  liis  dress.  The  drab 
trousers  of  Pcdgift  the  eldtT  fitted  close  to  Iiis  legs;  hh  boots  in  dry 
weather  and  wet  alike,  were  equally  thick  in  tho  sole;  his  coat  pockets 
ovcilappcd  his  hips,  and  his  favourite  summer  cravat  was  of  light  spotted 
muslin,  tied  in  the  neatest  and  sniallpst  of  bnwa.  lie  used  tobacco  like 
bis  acn,  but  in  a  different  form.  While  the  younger  man  smoked,  the 
older  took  snuff  copiously;  and  it  was  noticed  among  his  intimates  that 
be  always  held  his  "pinch'*  in  a  state  of  suspense  between  hia  box  and 
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his  noac,  wLcn  lie  wos  going  to  clinch  a  good  bargain,  or  to  say  a  good 
tiling.  The  art  of  diplomacy  enters  largely  into  the  practice  of  till  success- 
ful men  in  tbe  lower  branch  of  th«  law,  Mr.  PoJgiJVs  form  of  diplomatic 
practice  had  bct-n  the  saiiio  throughout  his  life,  on  every  occasion  when 
he  found  his  arta  of  fjcrsuasion  required  at  an  ioteiview  with  another  man. 
He  invariably  kept  his  strongest  argument^  or  his  boldest  proposal,  to  the 
last,  and  invariably  remembered  it  at  the  door  (after  previously  taking 
his  leave),  aa  if  it  was  a  purely  accidental  conHderation  which  had  that 
instant  occurred  to  him.  Jocular  friends,  acquainted  by  pre^-ioua  ex- 
perience "with  this  form  of  proceeding,  had  given  it  the  name  of  **  Pedgift'a 
postscript/'  There  were  few  people  in  Thorpe- Ambrose  who  did  not 
kaow  what  it  meant,  when  the  lawyer  suddenly  checked  lua  exit  at  the 
opened  door ;  came  back  softly  to  his  chair,  with  his  pinch  of  snuff  sus- 
peuded  between  his  box  and  his  nose  ;  said,  **  By-the-hyj  there's  a  point 
occurs  to  me  ;"  and  settled  the  question  oJT-hand,  after  having  given  it 
up  ill  despair  not  a  minute  before. 

This  wai3  the  man  whom  the  march  of  events  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  had 
now  thrust  capriciously  into  a  foremost  place.  Thia  was  the  one  friend 
at  hand  to  whom  Allan  in  his  social  isolation  could  turn  for  counsel  in  the 
hour  of  need. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Armadale.  Many  thanks  for  your  prompt  ntten- 
lioa  to  my  very  disagreeable  letter,"  said  Pcdgift  Senior,  opening  tlie 
conversation  cheerfully  the  moment  he  entered  hia  client's  house.  **  I 
hope  you  understand,  sir,  that  I  had  really  no  choice  under  the  circum- 
Btances,  but  to  'ivrite  aa  I  did  ?  " 

"  I  have  very  few  friends,  Mr.  Pedgift,"  returned  Allan  simply.  "And 
I  am  sure  you  are  one  of  the  few." 

•'  Much  obliged,  Mr.  Armadale.  I  have  always  tried  to  deserve  your 
good  opinion,  and  I  mean,  if  I  can,  to  deserve  it  now.  You  found  yourself 
comfortable  I  hope,  sir,  at  the  hotel  in  London?  We  call  it  Our  hoteL 
Scsme  rare  old  wine  in  the  cellar,  which  I  should  have  introduced  to  your 
notice  if  I  had  liad  the  honour  of  being  with  you.  My  sun  unfortunately 
knows  nothing  about  wine."  . 

Allan  felt  his  false  position  in  the  neighbourhood  far  too  acutely  to  be 
capable  of  talking  of  anything  but  the  main  business  of  the  evening.  His 
lawyer's  politely  roundabout  method  of  ai>proaching  the  painful  subject  to 
be  discussed  between  them,  rather  irritated  than  composed  him.  He 
came  at  once  to  the  point,  in  his  own  bluntly  straightforward  way. 

**  The  hotel  was  very  comfortable,  Mr.  Pedgiil,  and  your  son  was  vtry 
kind  to  me.  But  we  are  not  in  London  now ;  and  I  want  to  talk  to  yoii 
about  how  I  am  to  meet  the  lies  that  are  being  told  of  me  in  this  place. 
Only  point  me  out  any  one  man,"  cried  Allan  with  a  rising  voice  and  a 
mounting  colour, — "  any  one  man  who  says  I  am  afraid  to  show  my  face 
in  the  neighbourhood;  and  Fll  horsewhip  him  publicly  before  another  dny 
is  over  hia  head  I " 
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Pedgift  Senior  Helped  himself  to  a  pinch  of  srrnff,  and  hM  it  calmly 
in  suspense  mitlvsT^y  betwcea  liis  box  anl  his  nose. 

'*  You  cixn  horse wliip  a  man,  sir  ;  but  you  cao't  horaewliip  a  ntigh- 
bourhood,"  said  the  lawyer  in  hia  politely  epigrammatic  mauncr.  **  \Ve 
>vill  light  our  battle,  if  you  plfuso,  without  borrowing  our  weapous  of  the 
couchmau  yut  awhile,  at  any  rat«." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  bi'gia  ?  "  a-iked  Allan  impfitiently.  *'  How  nm  I 
to  contradict  the  iiillimoua  thing.i  they  say  of  uiu  ?  *' 

*'  There  ai-e  two  waya  of  stepping  out  of  your  present  awkward  posi- 
tion, sir— a  short  way,  and  a  long  way,"  replied  PedgiJl  Senior.  **  The 
Bhort  way  (wluch  is  alwayn  tlie  best)  has  occurred  to  me  since  I  h;ive 
ht'ard  of  your  proceedings  in  London  from  my  son,  I  understand  that  you 
ptrmitted  him,  after  you  i-eceived  my  letter,  to  take  me  into  your  confi- 
dence. I  have  drawn  various  conclusion  a  from  what  he  has  told  me, 
whicli  I  may  find  it  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  presently.  In  the 
mL-aniime  1  bhould  he  glad  to  know  under  what  circumstances  you  went 
to  London  to  make  llicse  unfortunate  inquiries  about  Miss  Gwilt?  Was 
it  your  own  notiun  to  pay  that  vihit  to  Mra.  Mandeville?  or  were  you 
acting  under  the  influence  of  some  other  person?'' 

Allan  hesitiited.  "  I  can't  honestly  tell  you  it  was  my  own  notion," 
he  replied — and  Siiid  no  iimre. 

"I  thought  as  mucli!"  remarked  Pi'dgift  Senior  in  high  triumph. 
"The  short  way  out  of  our  present  difficulty,  Mr.  Arniadale,  lies  straight 
through  that  other  pei-son,  under  whose  influence  you  acted.  Tliat  other 
person  imist  bo  presented  fortlnvitli  to  public  notice,  and  must  stand  in 
tlint  other  pcrsou^a  proper  place.  The  name  if  you  please,  &ir,  to  begin 
with — well  come  to  the  circumstances  directly/* 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr,  Pedgift,  that  we  must  try  the  longest  way,  if 
you  have  no  objection,"  replied  Alian  quielly.  '*The  short  way  happens 
to  be  a  way  I  can*t  take  on  this  occasion.'* 

The  men  who  rise  in  the  law  are  the  men  who  decHne  to  take  No  for 
an  anawen  Mr.  Pedgifl  the  elder  had  risen  in  the  law;  and  Mr.  Pedgift 
the  elder  now  dechned  to  take  No  for  an  answer.  But  all  pertinacity- 
even  profussional  pertinacity  included — sooner  or  hiter  finds  its  limits; 
and  the  lawyer,  doubly  iortilicd  as  he  was  by  long  ejcperieuce  and  copious 
pinches  of  mmfF,  found  hia  limits  at  the  very  outset  of  the  interview.  It 
was  impoBsibie  tliat  AHnn  could  respect  the  confidence  which  Mrs.  Milroy 
hud  treacherously  affected  to  pkce  in  him.  But  he  had  an  honest  man's 
jt'gard  for  hia  own  pledged  word — tlie  rtgard  which  looks  straight fonvard 
at  the  fact,  and  which  never  glances  sidelung  at  the  circumstances — and 
the  utmost  persistency  of  Pedgill  Senior  iailed  to  move  him  a  hair*s- 
hreadth  from  the  position  which  he  had  taken  up.  *'  No  "  ia  the  slrongout 
word  in  ihe  English  langnage,  in  t!io  mouth  of  any  man  who  has  the 
euttra^^e  to  repeat  it  often  enough — and  Allan  had  the  courage  to  repeat 
it  oftt  n  enough  on  this  occasion. 

*'  Very  goc»d,  sir,"  «aid  the  lawyer,  accepting  his  defeat  without  the 
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sliylitcst  loss  of  temper,  "  The  choice  rests  witli  you,  aad  yoa  bavc  chosen, 
Wc  will  go  the  long  way.  It  stnrta  (iillow  me  to  inforni  you)  from  my 
office;  and  it  leads  (as  I  Btrongly  suspect)  through  a  very  miry  rt^atl  to — 
Mi?3  GwilL/' 

Allan  looked  at  his  legri!  adviser  in  speechless  astonishment. 

*^If  you  won't  expose  the  person  who  is  responsible,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, sir,  for  the  inquiries  to  which  you  unforlunalely  lent  yournelf/' 
proceodcd  Mr.  Pcdgift  the  elder,  **  the  only  other  altcTDative,  in  your 
prc?cnt  position,  is  to  justify  tlic  inquiiica  themselves." 

**  And  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  "  inquired  Allan. 

**  V>y  proving  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Armadale,  what  I 
f  rinly  believe  to  be  ihe  truth — that  the  pet  object  of  the  public  protection 
in  iin  adventuress  of  the  worst  clnss;  an  imdeniably  worthless  and  dan- 
gerous woman.  In  jdaincr  English  Btili,  sir,  by  employing  time  enongU 
and  money  enough  to  discover  tlic  truth  about  Wks  Gwilt." 

Before  Allan  could  say  a  word  in  answer,  there  was  an  inteiTuption  at 
the  door,    After  the  usual  preliminary  knock,  uric  of  the  servants  came  in. 

**  I  told  you  1  was  not  to  be  interrupted,''  said  Allan  irritably,  *'Good 
heavena  !  am  I  never  to  have  done  wth  ihem  ?  another  Icltcr  I  " 

*'  Yea,  sir,"  said  the  man,  holding  it  out.  '^  And,"  he  added,  speaking 
words  of  evil  omen  in  his  maater\s  ears,  *'  tlie  person  waits  for  an  answer." 

Alliin  looked  nt  the  address  of  the  letter  with  a  natural  expectation  of 
cncounleriiig  the  handwriting  of  the  major's  wife.  The  anticipation  was 
not  realized.  His  correspondent  was  plainly  a  lady,  but  the  ]ady  was  not 
Mra.  Milroy. 

*'  ^Vhu  can  it  bo  ?  "  he  said,  looking  mcclianically  at  Pedgifl  Senior 
ns  he  opened  the  envelope, 

Fedgift  Senior  gently  tapped  his  snuff-box,  and  said  without  :i 
niomrnt's  hesitation—"  Mbs  Gwilt,'' 

Allan  opened  the  letter.  The  first  two  words  in  it  were  the  echo  of 
tlic  two  words  the  lawyer  had  jus-t  pronounced.     It  wtta  Miss  Gwilt ! 

Once  more,  Alkm  looked  at  his  legal  adviRT  in  ppeechlcss  astonishment. 

"  I  have  known  a  good  luany  of  them  in  my  time,  sir,"  explained 
Ftdgift  Senior,  with  a  modesty  equally  rare  and  beconiing  in  a  man  of 
his  !Jge.  "  Not  as  iKind&onie  as  Miss  Gwilt,  I  admit.  But  quite  as  bad, 
I  dare  say.     Head  your  letter,  ]\[r,  Armadale — read  yi>ur  lettcT.** 

Allan  read  these  lines: — 

•*  Miss  Gwilt  presents  her  complimenta  to  Jlr.  Armadiile,  and  begs  to 
know  if  it  will  be  convenient  to  lum  to  favour  her  with  an  interview, 
eitlicr  this  evening  or  to*morrow  morniug.  Mias  Gwik  ofters  no  apology 
fvr  making  her  present  lequeat,  She  believer  Mr.  Armadale  will  grant  it 
as  an  act  of  justice  towartl.s  a  friendkfa  woman  whom  he  has  been 
iriuoL-ently  the  means  tf  injuring,  and  who  is  earne»tly  desirous  to  set 
herself  right  in  h\&  ci«liinatioa," 

Allan  handed  I  he  letter  to  his  lawyer  in  sikut  perplexity  and  distress. 
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The  face  of  Mr,  Pcdgift  tbe  elder  expressed  but  6ne  feeling  when  he 
had  read  the  letter  in  his  turn  and  had  handed  it  back^ — ^a  fetling  of  pro- 
found admiration,  "  Wliat  a  laiv^-er  she  would  have  made,"  he  exchiimed, 
fervently,  '*if  she  had  only  been  a  man  I  '* 

••  I  can't  treat  Uiis  aa  lightly  as  you  do,  Mr-  Pedgift;*  said  Allnn.  "  It'a 
dreafirully  distressing  to  mo.  I  was  so  fond  of  her/*  he  addud,  in  a 
lower  tone, — "  I  was  so  fond  of  her  once." 

Mr.  Pedgifl  Senior  suddenly  became  serious  on  his  aide, 

"Do  you  mean  to  Ray,  sir,  that  you  actually  contemplate  seeing  Miss 
Gwilt?"  h§  asked,  with  an  expression  of  genuine  dismay. 

**I  can't  treat  her  crut4ly/'  returned  Allan.  "  I  have  been  the  means 
of  injuring  her — without  intending  it^  God  knows  ! — I  can't  treat  her 
cruelly  after  that  t  " 

"  Jlr.  Armadale,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  you  did  me  the  honour,  a  little 
while  since,  to  eay  that  you  considered  me  your  friend.  May  I  presume 
on  that  position  to  a>k  you  a  question,  or  two,  before  you  go  Btraight  to 
your  own  ruin?" 

"Any  qneafiong  you  like,"  paid  Allan,  looking  back  at  the  letter — ^thc 
only  letter  he  had  ever  received  from  Miss  Gwilt. 

**  You  have  had  one  trap  wet  for  you  ah-eady,  sir,  and  you  have  flillen 
into  it.     Do  you  want  to  fall  into  another  ?  " 

"  You  know  the  answer  to  that  question,  Mr.  PedgiiV,  aa  well  as 
I  do." 

*'  I'll  try  agnin,  Mr.  Armadale;  we  lawyers  are  not  easily  discouraged. 
Do  you  think  that  any  statement  Bliss  Gwilt  might  make  to  you,  if  you  do 
see  her,  would  be  a  statement  to  be  relied  on,  after  what  you  and  my  son 
discovered  in  London?" 

'■  She  might  explain  what  we  discovered  in  London,"  suggested  Allan, 
still  looking  at  the  writing,  and  thinking  of  the  hand  that  had  traced  it. 

'^^Mijht  explain  it  2  My  dear  sir,  she  is  quite  certain  to  explain  it  I 
I  will  do  her  justice:  I  believe  she  would  make  out  a  case  without 
a  single  flaw  in  it  from  beginning  to  end," 

That  last  amwer  forced  Allan's  attention  away  from  tho  letter.  The 
lawyer's  pitiless  common  sense  showed  him  no  mercy. 

*'  If  you  see  that  woman  again,  sir,"  proceeded  Pedgill  Senior,  "  you 
will  commit  the  rasheat  act  of  folly  I  ever  heard  of  in  all  my  experience. 
She  can  have  but  one  object  in  coming  here — to  practise  on  your  weakness 
for  her.  Nobody  can  say  into  what  false  step  she  may  not  lead  you,  if 
jrou  once  give  her  the  opportunity.  You  admit  yourself  that  you  have 
been  fond  of  her — your  attentions  to  her  have  been  tlie  mibjcct  of  general 
remark — if  you  haven't  actually  offered  her  the  chanco  of  becoming 
Mrs.  Armadale,  you  have  done  the  next  thing  to  it — and  knowing  all 
thisj  you  propose  to  sec  her  end  to  let  her  work  on  you  with  her  devilish 
beauty  and  her  devilish  cleverness,  in  the  character  of  your  interesting 
victim  I  You,  who  are  one  of  the  best  matches  in  England  !  You  who 
are  the  natural  prey  of  all  the  hungry  single  women  in  the  community 
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I  never  heard  the  like  of  it;  I  never,  in  all  my  profeaaional  experience* 
heard  the  like  of  it  I  If  you  must  positively  put  yourself  in  a  dangeroni 
pofiilion,  Mr.  Armadale,"  concluded  Pedgift  the  elder,  with  the  everlasting 
pinch  of  snuff  held  in  suspense  between  Ina  box  and  his  nose,  *'  there's 
u  wild-bea3t  show  coraiog  to  our  town  next  week.  Let  in  the  tigress,  sir, 
— don't  let  in  Uisa  Gwilt !  " 

For  the  third  time  Allan  looked  at  hia  lawyer.  And  for  the  third  time 
his  lawyer  looked  back  at  him  quite  unabashed. 

•*  You  seem  to  have  a  very  bud  opinion  of  Miaa  Gwilt,"  said  Allan. 

"  The  worst  possible  opinion,  Mr.  Armadale,"  retorted  Pedgifl  Senior, 
coolly.  **  We  will  return  to  thut^  when  we  have  sent  the  lady*a  me^enger 
about  his  business.  Will  you  take  my  advice  7  Will  you  decline  to  sed- 
her?" 

'*  I  would  willingly  decline — it  would  be  so  dreadfully  distresaing  to 
both  of  ufi,"  said  Allan.     *^  I  would  willingly  decline,  if  I  only  knew  how.** 

"Bless  my  soul,  llr.  Armadale,  it's  easy  enough  I  Don't  commit 
yourself  in  writing.  Send  out  to  the  messenger,  and  say  there's  no 
answer." 

The  short  course  thus  suggested,  was  a  coui-se  which  Allan  positively 
declined  to  take.  "  It's  treating  her  brutally,"  he  eaid ;  **  I  can't  and 
won't  do  it." 

Once  more,  the  pertinacity  of  Pt-dgiil  the  elder  found  its  limits— and 
once  more  that  wise  man  yielded  gracefully  to  a  compromise.  On 
receiving  his  clients  promise  not  to  see  Miaa  Gwilt,  he  consented  to  Allan's 
committmg  himself  in  writing — under  hia  lawyer's  dictation.  The  letter 
thug  produced  was  modelled  on  Allan's  own  style;  it  began  and  ended  in 
one  sentence.  **  Mr<  Armadale  presents  hia  compliments  to  Misa  Gwilt 
and  regrets  that  he  cannot  have  the  plt-asure  of  seeing  her  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose."  Allan  had  pleaded  hard  fur  a  second  sentence,  explaining 
that  he  only  declined  Miss  Gwilt*s  request  from  a  conviction  that  an 
interview  would  be  needlesiily  distreefiiog  on  both  sides.  But  his  legal 
adviser  firmly  rejected  the  proposed  addition  to  the  letter.  "  W^hen  you 
say  No  to  a  woman,  Kir,"  remarked  Pedgifl  Senior,  *' always  soy  it  in  one 
word.  If  you  give  her  your  reasousj  she  invariably  believes  that  you 
mean  Yes," 

Producing  that  littk  gtm  of  wisdom  from  tJie  rich  mine  of  his 
professional  experience,  Mr.  Pedgiil;  the  elder  sent  out  the  answer  to  Mies 
G wilt's  meaaenger^  and  recommended  the  servant  to  *'  see  the  fellow, 
whoever  he  wa^,  well  clear  of  tlie  Louse." 


• 


*'Now,  air,"  Baid  the  lawyer,  '^  wc  will  come  back,  if  you  hke,  to  ray 
opinion  of  Miss  Gwilt.  It  doean*t  at  all  agree  with  yours,  I'm  afraid. 
You  think  her  an  object  for  pity — quite  natural  at  your  age,  I  think 
her  an  object  for  the  inside  of  a  prison — quite  natural  at  mine.  You 
shall  hear  the  grounds  on  wliicli  I  have  formed  my  opinion  directly. 
Let  me  show  you  that  I  ara  in  earnest  by  putting  the  opinion  itself,  in  the 
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t  place,  to  n  practical  teat  Do  you  tliink  M 
peraiat  in  paying  you  a  visit,  Mr.  Arma<fale,  after 
just  sent  to  licr  ?  " 

**  Quite  impossible  !"  criiid  Allan,  warmly.  *'  Mias  Gwilt  is  a  lady  ; 
after  the  letter  I  have  sent  to  Lerj  she  will  never  come  ntar  ine  again." 

•'  There  we  join  issue,  sir,"  cried  Pedgift  Senior.  "  I  say  she  will 
fiuap  her  fingers  nt  your  letter  (which  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
objected  to  your  writing  it),  I  say,  slie  is  in  all  firohability  waiting  her 
messenger's  return,  in  or  near  your  grooncls  at  this  muuient.  I  isay,  fehe 
will  try  to  Ibrce  her  way  in  here,  before  four-and~tweaty  hours  more  are 
over  your  head.  Egad,  sir  I"  cried  Mr.  Pcdgift,  loolving  at  hk  nutch, 
"ii'a  only  tieven  o'clock  now.  She*a  bold  enough  and  clevtr  enough  to 
catch  you  unawares  this  very  eveuing.  Permit  me  to  ring  for  the  servant 
— permit  mc  to  request  tliat  you  will  give  him  orders  immediately  to  say 
you  are  not  at  home.  You  needn't  hesitate,  Mr.  Armatlale  !  If  you're 
right  about  Miss  Gwilt,  it's  a  mere  formality.  If  I'm  right,  it'a  a  wise 
precaution.  Back  your  opinion,  sir,'*  said  Mr.  Pedgift,  ringing  the  bell, 
**  I  back  mine  ! " 

Allan  was  sufEciently  nettled  when  the  bell  rang,  to  feel  ready  to  give 
the  order.  But  when  the  servant  came  in,  past  remembrancca  got  the 
better  of  hiin^  and  the  words  stuck  in  hia  throat,  *'  You  give  the  order," 
ho  i^iid  to  ilr.  Pedgift — and  walked  away  abruptly  to  tlie  window. 
"  YouVe  a  good  fellow !  "  thought  the  old  lawyer,  looking  after  him, 
and  penetrating  his  motive  on  the  instant,  ♦*  The  claws  of  that  she-devil 
shan't  scratch  you  if  I  can  help  it," 

The  servant  waited  inexorably  tor  his  orders. 

**  If  Miss  Gwilt  calls  here,  either  ihie  evening,  or  at  any  other  time," 
said  Pedgift  Senior,  '*  Mr.  Armadale  is  not  at  home.  Wait  1  If  she 
asks  when  Mr.  Armadale  will  be  back,  you  don't  know.  Wtiit  I  If  she 
proposes  coming  in  and  sitting  down,  you  have  a  general  order  that  nobody 
is  to  come  in  and  sit  down,  unless  they  liave  a  previous  appointment  with 
Mr.  Armadale.  Come  !  '^  cried  old  Pedgift,  rubbing  his  handa  cheerfully 
when  live  servant  had  leil  the  room,  "  Pve  (stopped  her  out  notv,  at  any 
rate !  The  orders  are  all  given,  Mr.  Armadale,  We  may  go  on  with  our 
conversation.*' 

Allan  came  back  from  the  window.  "  The  conversation  is  not  a  vei^ 
pkasant  one,"  he  said.     "  No  offence  to  you,  but  I  wish  it  was  over.'* 

**  We  will  get  it  over  as  soon  iis  possible,  sir,"  said  Pedgift  Senior, 
6lill  persisting  aa  only  huvyers  and  women  can  persiBt,  in  forcing  his  way 
little  by  little  nearer  nud  nearer  to  his  own  object.  "Let  u»  go  back, 
if  you  ple,T.se,  to  the  practical  suggestion  which  I  oflered  to  you  when  the 
servant  came  in  with  Miss  Gwilt's  note.  There  is,  I  repeat,  only  ono 
WHy  left  for  you,  Mr.  Armadale,  out  of  your  present  awkward  position. 
You  niual  purauc  your  iaquirie»  about  this  woman  to  an  end— on  iho 
chaiice  (which  I  consider  next  to  a  certainty)  that  the  end  wiU  justiiy  you 
in  the  estimation  of  the  neighbourhood." 
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"  I  v^Uh  to  God  I  h.-ul  never  made  any  inqtiiiies  at  all !  "  Slid  Allan. 
*'  Nothing  will  induce  me,  ^Ir.  Pcdgili,  to  make  any  more/* 

"  Wby  ?  "  asked  the  lawyer. 

**  Can  3'ou  Ask  mo  why/'  retorted  Allan,  hotly,  -  aircr  jour  S'u  hns 
told  you  wliat  we  found  out  in  London  ?  Even  if  I  had  less  cause  tf)  be 
— to  he  sorry  for  Miss  Gwilt  th.in  I  have ;  even  if  it  was  some  other 
'woman,  do  you  think  I  would  inquire  any  further  into  the  Secret  of  a 
poor  betrayed  creature — ^mucli  leas  expo<ae  it  to  the  neighbourhood  7  I 
should  think  myself  as  great  a  scoundrel  as  the  man  who  has  cast  her  oiit 
lielpless  on  the  woild,  if  I  did  anything  of  the  kind.  I  wonder  yon  can 
atik  me  the  question— upon  my  aoul,  I  wonder  you  can  ask  me  the 
question  !  '* 

*•  Give  me  your  hand,  Jlr.  Armadale  I  "  cried  Pcdgift  Senior^  -Nvarmly ; 
*'  I  honour  you  for  being  so  an^y  with  me.  The  neighbourhood  may 
eay  what  it  pleases;  youVe  a  gentleman,  sir,  m  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  Now,"  pursued  the  lawycfj  dropping  Allan's  hand,  and  lapsing 
back  instantly  from  sentiment  to  business,  *^  just  hear  what  I  have  got  to 
say  in  my  own  dofdncc.  Suppose  MIsa  Gwilfa  real  popition  happens  to  be 
nothing  like  what  you  arc  generously  dttermined  to  believe  it  to  be  ?  " 

"  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that,"  said  Allan  resolutely, 

**  Such  is  your  opinion,  sir,"  persisted  PedgiiL  "  Mine,  founded  on 
what  is  publicly  known  of  Miss  Gwilfft  proceedings  here,  and  on  what 
T  have  seen  of  Miss  Gwilt  herself,  is  that  Hhc  ia  as  far  as  I  am  ftom  being 
tlic  Bcntimental  victim  you  arc  iucliiied  to  make  her  out.  Gently, 
Jlr.  Armadale  I  remember  that  I  have  put  my  opinion  to  a  practical  test, 
and  wait  to  condemn  it  oflf-hand  until  events  have  justified  you.  Let  ino 
put  my  points,  sir, — ^niake  nllowancea  for  ine  as  a  lawyer — and  let  me  put 
my  points.  You  and  my  son  arc  young  men  ;  and  I  don't  deny  that  the 
circumstances,  on  the  surfiico,  appear  to  justify  I  he  intcrpretaiiou  which, 
afl  y^'ung  men,  you  liave  placed  on  them.  1  am  au  old  man — I  know  that 
cue  urn  stances  are  not  always  lo  be  taken  as  they  appear  on  the  surface — 
and  I  possess  the  great  adv;mt:igo,  iu  the  present  case,  of  having  had  yeara 
of  profesfiional  cx[>cTiencc  among  sotnc  of  the  wickedest  women  wlio  ever 
walked  tin's  t-Mrth/' 

Allan  opened  his  lips  lo  protest,  and  cheeked  himself,  in  despir  of 
prodnciHg  the  slightest  cflfect.  Pcdgift  Senior  bowed  in  polite  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  client's  self-restraint,  and  toyk  in»Umt  advantage  of  it 
to  go  on. 

**  All  Miss  G wilt's  proceedings,'*  he  resumed,  "since  ynnr  uufortunato 
ceirreMpomlcnce  with  t!ie  major,  show  me  that  she  is  on  old  hand  at  deceit. 
The  moment  she  is  threatened  with  expoaure — exposure  of  some  kind, 
there  cnn  be  no  doubt,  after  what  3'ou  discovered  in  London — she  turuji 
your  honourable  eilence  lo  tlie  best  possible  account,  and  li-ave.^  the 
mnjor's  service  in  the  character  of  a  martjr.  Once  out  of  the  house,  what 
does  she  do  next?  She  boldly  stops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  servr« 
three  excellent  purposes  by  doing  so.    In  the  first  place,  the  ehows  every- 
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body  I  hat  she  is  not  .-ifrniJ  of  fEiciiig  anotlicr  attack  on  lier  iv^pntatlon.  In 
the  sticond  place,  she  is  close  at  h:ind  to  twist  you  roimd  her  iiltic  finger, 
and  to  become  Mrs.  Armadale  in  spite  of  circumsLance^,  if  you  (and  I) 
allow  her  the  opportunity.  In  the  third  place,  if  you  (and  I)  are  whe 
enough  to  dialrnst  her,  she  is  equally  wise  on  her  side,  and  doesn't  give 
«3  tlio  first  great  chance  of  fijllowiiig  licr  to  London,  atjd  nsaociating  her 
"vviih  ln/r  •ccomplicca.  la  this  the  conduct  of  an  unhappy  woman  who 
has  lost  her  character  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  and  who  lias  beea  driven 
tm\rjllingly  into  a  deception  to  get  it  back  again  ?  " 

"  You  jml  it  cleverly,'*  said  Allan,  answering  with  n^arkcd  reluctance; 
"  I  CiUi't  deny  that  you  put  it  clevefl}^" 

"  Your  own  common  sense,  Mr.  Armadale,  is  beginning  to  tell  you 
that  I  put  it  justly/'  Baid  Pcdgifl  Senior.  "  I  dun  t  presume  to  say  yet 
•what  this  woman's  connection  may  be  with  those  people  at  Pimlico.  All 
I  assert  is,  that  it  is  not  the  coniieclion  you  suppose.  Having  slated  the 
facta  80  far,  I  have  only  to  add  my  ovs-n  personal  iuiprcsiiion  of  Mis« 
G  wilt.  I  won't  shock  you,  if  I  can  help  it — I'll  try  if  I  can't  put  it  cleverly 
again.  She  came  to  my  office  (as  I  told  you  in  ray  letter),  no  doubt  to 
make  friends  with  yonr  lawyer,  if  she  coutd — she  came  to  tell  me  in  tlie 
most  fijrgiving  and  Christian  manner,  that  she  diJn't  blame  ^o».'* 

*'  Do  you  ever  believe  in  anybody,  Mr.  Pedgifl?  "  interposed  Allam 

"  Sometimes,  Mr.  Arumd:de/*  returned  Pedgill  the  elder,  as  unabaslicd 
as  ever.  **  I  believe  as  often  a.s  a  lawyer  can.  To  proceed,  sir.  AV'hen  I 
was  in  the  criminal  branch  of  practice,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  take  instructions 
for  the  defence  tf  women  committed  for  trial,  from  tlie  women's  own  lips. 
Whatever  other  diflerence  there  might  be  among  them,  I  got,  in  time,  to 
notice,  among  those  who  wen?  partictdarly  wicked  and  nnqnestioiiubly 
guilty,  one  piiint  in  which  they  all  resemblecl  each  other  Tull  and  short, 
old  and  young,  handsome  and  ngly,  they  all  had  a  eecret  self-posaerision 
that  nothing  cmild  shake.  On  the  surface  tliey  were  as  diffeicnt  as 
possible.  Some  of  them  were  in  a  btate  of  indignation*;  aome  of  them 
were  drowned  in  teal's  \  some  of  them  were  full  of  pious  confidence;  and 
some  of  ihem  were  resolved  to  commit  suici^le  belbre  the  iiiglit  wns  out. 
But  ouly  put  your  finger  suddenly  un  the  weak  point  in  the  story  told  by 
any  one  of  them,  and  tlieie  was  an  end  of  her  rage,  or  her  tciirs,  or  her 
jjiety,  or  her  despiiir — and  out  came  the  genuine  woman,  in  full  possession 
of  all  her  rcsourcesi  with  a  neat  little  lie.  that  exactly  suited  the  circum- 
Bliuicea  of  the  case.  Miss  Gwilt  was  in  tears,  sir, — becoming  tears  that 
didn't  make  her  nose  red, — and  I  put  my  finger  suddenly  ou  the  weak 
iMJut  in  her  story.  Down  tiropped  her  pathetic  pocket-handkerchief  from 
her  beautiful  blue  eyes,  and  out  came  the  genuine  woman  with  the  neat 
little  \ic  that  exactly  Buited  the  circumstances  I  I  felt  twenty  years  younger, 
Mr.  4rni:idale,  on  the  spot.  I  declare  I  thought  I  WJis  in  Newgate  again, 
with  my  note-book  in  my  hand,  taking  my  instructions  for  the  defence  I*' 

♦'  The  next  thing,  you'll  say,  Mr,  Pedgift,"  cried  Allau,  angrily,  **ia 
that  Miss  Gwilt  has  1>een  in  prison  1  " 


Pt'dgift  Sunior  calmly  nipped  liia  snuflT-box,  and  liad  his  ansx^er  ready 
«t  a  moment's  notice. 

**  She  may  bave  riclily  deserved  to  see  llie  inaide  of  n  prison,  Mr, 
Armadale;  but,  in  the  age  we  live  iu,  that  is  one  excellent  reason  for  her 
never  having  been  near  any  place  of  tlie  kind.  A  prison,  in  the  pre<^ent 
tender  state  of  public' fueling,  for  a  charming  woman  like  Miss  GwUt ! 
My  dear  sir,  if  she  had  rittcinpted  to  murdei'  you  or  me,  and  if  an  inhuman 
judge  and  jury  had  decided  on  sending  her  to  a  prison,  the  first  object  of 
niodeiii  society  would  be  to  prevent  her  going  into  it;  and,  if  that  couldn^^M 
be  done,  the  next  object  would  be  lo  let  her  out  ag«in  as  soon  as  possible,  ^H 
Read  your  newspaper,  Mr.  Armadale,  and  you'll  find  we  live  in  pipixig 
times  for  the  black  sheep  of  the  community^ — if  they  are  only  black  enough. 
I  inaist  on  asserting,  sir,  that  we  have  got  one  of  tlie  blackest  of  the  lot  to 
deal  with  in  this  case.  I  insist  on  asserting  that  you  have  had  the  r:ire^H 
luck,  in  these  unfortunuto  inquiries,  to  pitch  on  a  woman  who  happens ^| 
to  be  a  fit  object  for  inquiry,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  protection. 
Differ  with  inc  as  stroiigly  aa  you  please — but  don't  make  up  your  mind 
fmally  about  Miss  Gwilt,  until  events  have  put  those  two  oppo.«!ite  opinions 
of  ours  to  the  test  that  I  have  proposed.  A  fairer  test  there  can't  be.  I 
agree  with  you,  that  no  lady  worthy  of  the  name  could  Mttempt  to  force 
her  way  in  hei*e,  after  receiving  your  letter.  But  I  dtiny  that  Mias  Gwilt 
is  woi'lhy  of  the  name ;  and  I  say  she  will  try  to  force  her  way  in  hero 
in  spite  of  you." 

'*  And  I  my  she  won't  1"  retortud  Allan,  firmly. 

Pcdgitl  Senior  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  smiled.  There  was  a 
momentary  silence — and  in  that  silence,  the  door-bell  rang. 

The  hiwyer  and  tlic  client  botli  looked  expectantly  in  the  direction  of 
the  hall. 

"  No  I  "  cried  Allan,  more  angrily  than  ever. 

*'  Yes  1  '*  said  Pedgiil  Senior,  contradicting  Mm  with  the  utmost 
•pjoliteness. 

They  waited  the  event.  The  opening  of  the  Louse-door  was  audible, 
but  the  room  was  too  far  from  it  fur  the  sound  of  voices  to  reach  tLe 
ear  as  well.  Al\cr  a  long  interval  of  expectation,  tlie  closing  of  the 
door  wna  heard  at  last.  Allan  rose  inipetuou«ly,  and  rang  the  bell. 
Mr.  Pedgift  the  elder  sat  sublimely  calm,  and  enjoyed,  with  a  gentle  zest, 
the  hu'gest  pinch  of  snufT  he  had  taken  yet. 

"Anybody  for  me?  "  asked  Allan,  when  the  servant  came  in. 

The  man  looked  at  Pedgift  Senior,  with  an  expression  of  imutterablu 
reverence,  and  answered— "  Miss  GwUt." 

**  I  don't  want  to  crow  over  you,  sir,'*  said  Mr.  Pedgift  the  elder,  when 
the  servant  had  withdrawn.    '*  But  what  do  yon  think  of  Miss  Gwilt  now  f  " 

Allan  shook  his  head  in  silent  discoiirageinen^  and  distress. 

"Time  is  of  some  importance,  Jin  Armadale.  After  what  Las  jtiat 
happened,  do  you  Htill  object  to  taking  the  course  I  Iiavc  had  the  konotir 
of  suggesting  to  you  ? " 
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"I  can't,  Mr.  Pedgift,"  said  Allan.  "I  can*t  be  the  means  of  dis- 
gracing her  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  would  rather  be  disgraced  myself — 
as  I  am." 

"Let  me  put  it  in  another  way,  sir.  Excuse  my  persisting.  You 
have  been  very  kind  to  me  and  my  family ;  and  I  have  a  personal 
interest,  as  well  as  a  professional  interest  in  you.  If  you  can't  prevail  on 
yourself  to  show  this  woman's  character  in  its  true  light,, will  you  take 
common  precautions  to  prevent  her  doing  anymore  harm?  Will  you 
consent  to  having  her  privately  watched,  as  long  as  she  remains  in  this 
neighbourhood  ?  " 

For  the  second  time,  Allan  shook  his  head. 

"  Is  that  your  final  resolution,  sir  ?  " 

"  It  is,  Mr.  Pedgift ;  but  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  advice, 
all  the  same." 

Pedgift  Senior  rose  in  a  state  of  gentle  resignation,  and  took  up  his 
hat.  "  Good  evening,  sir,"  he  said,  and  made  sorrowfully  for  the  door. 
Allan  rose  on  his  side,  innocently  supposing  that  the  interview  was  at  an 
cud.  Persons  better  acquainted  with  the  diplomatic  habits  of  his  legal 
adviser,  would  have  recommended  him  to  keep  his  seat.  The  time  was 
ripe  for  "  Pedgift's  postscript,"  and  the  lawyer's  indicative  snuff-box  was 
at  that  moment  in  one  of  his  hands,  as  he  opened  the  door  with  the  other. 

**  Good  evening,"  said  Allan. 

Pedgift  Senior  opened  the  door — stopped — considered — closed  the 
door  again — came  back  mysteriously  with  his  pinch  of  snuff  in  suspense 
between  his  box  and  his  nose — and  repeating  his  invariable  formula, 
"  By-the-by,  there's  a  point  occurs  to  me,"  quietly  resumed  possession  of 
his  empty  chair. 

Allan,  wondering,  took  the  seat,  in  his  turn,  which  he  had  just  left. 
Lawyer  and  client  looked  at  each  other  once  more,  and  the  inexhaustible 
interview  began  again. 


CILVPTER  VI. 
Pedgift'8  PoSTSCaiPT. 

"  I  MENTIONED  that  a  point  had  occurred  to  me,  sir,"  remarked  Pedgift 
Senior. 

"  You  did,"  said  Allan. 

"  Would  you  like  to  hear  what  it  is,  Mr.  Armadale  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Ailan. 

"  With  all  my  heart,  sir  I  This  is  the  point.  I  attach  considerable 
importance — if  nothing  else  can  be  done — to  having  Miss  Gwilt  privately 
looked  after,  as  long  as  she  stops  at  Thorpe- Ambrose.  It  struck  me  just 
now  at  the  duor,  Mr.  Armadale,  that  what  you  are  not  willing  to  do  (br 
your  own  security,  you  might  be  willing  to  do  for  the  security  of  another 
person." 
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"  What  otlifr  person  ?  "  inquired  Alkn. 
**A  young  hdy    who  is  a  near  neighbour  of  j:»tiis, 
mention  the  name,  in  confidence  ?     Misa  Mihoy/* 


.SlaU  1 


Allan  started,  and  changed  colour. 


"  Miss  fililroy  I  "   be   repeated,      *'  Can   she   be   concerned   m   thig 
miscrahle  busincsa?     I  hope  not,  Mr,  Pedgift;  I  fiincerely  hope  not,'* 

**  I  paid  a  visit,  in  your  interefit?,  »ir,  at  the  cottage*,  this  morning," 
proceeded  Pcdgifk  Senior.  "  You  shall  hear  what  haftpcned  there,  an 
judge  for  yourself.  Major  Slilroy  han  been  expressing  his  opinion  of  yo 
pretty  freely;  and  I  thought  it  highly  desirable  to  give  him  a  caution.  It' 
always  the  way  with  those  quiet  addle-headed  racn — when  they  do  once 
wake  up,  tlierc'a  no  reasoning  with  tlieir  obstinacy,  and  no  quieting  their 
violence.  Well,  sir,  thia  morning  I  went  to  the  cottage.  The  m.ijor  ami 
Misfl  Neelic  were  both  in  the  parlour — miss  not  looking  bo  pretty 
usual  ;  pale,  I  tliotiglit,  pale,  and  worn,  and  anxious.  Up  jumps  the 
addle-headed  major  (I  wouldn't  give  tkatf  Mr.  Amiadale,  for  the  bniins  of 
Lninn  who  can  occupy  himself  for  half  his  lifetime  in  making  a  clock  1) 
-up  JLUnpH  the  addlc-hc.idcd  major,  in  the  luftiest  manner,  and  actuallT 
trieH  to  look  mc  down.  Hal  ha  !  the  idea  of  anybody  looking  me  down, 
nt  my  lime  of  life.  I  behaved  like  a  Christian ;  I  nodded  kindly  to  old 
Whal's-o'clock*  *Fiue  morning,  major,'  saya  I.  *  Have  you  any  busincsa 
with  me  ? '  says  he.  *  Jusfc  a  word,'  says  I.  Mlsa  Neelie,  like  the  een- 
eible  girl  slii!  is,  goti  up  to  leave  the  room;  and  wliat  does  her  ridiculous 
father  do?  He  stops  her.  *  You  neetlu't  go,  my  dear  ;  I  have  nothing  to 
Bay  to  Mv.  Pcdgift,'  snys  this  old  mihtary  idiot>  and  turns  my  way,  and 
t)  iea  to  look  mo  down  again.  *  You  arc  J[r.  Armadale's  lawyer,'  >yiya  he  ; 
*if  you  come  on  any  buslnesH  relnting  to  "Sir,  Armadiile,  I  refer  yoii  lo 
my  fiolicitor,'  (Ilia  solicitor  la  Darch  ;  and  Darch  hm  h;id  enough  of  me 
ill  business,  I  can  tell  you!)  *  My  errand  here,  major,  does  certainly 
relate  to  Mr.  Annadalc,'  enya  I ;  *but  it  doesn't  concern  your  lawyer — at 
any  rate,  jtiBt  yet,  I  wish  (o  caution  you  to  suspend  your  opinion  of 
my  client,  or,  if  you  won't  do  that,  to  be  careful  how  you  express  it  in 
public.  I  warn  you  that  our  tarn  is  to  come,  and  that  you  are  not  at 
the  end  yet  of  this  scandal  about  Jliss  Gwilt.'  It  struck  me  as  likely 
that  ho  would  lose  Ids  temper  when  ho  found  himself  taekled  in  that  wav, 
and  he  amply  fullilled  my  expectations,  lie  was  f|uite  violent  in  Kn 
langniJgc — the  pour  wvak  ercatn re— actually  violent  wiih  me  !  I  behaved 
like  a  Christian  again;  I  nodded  kindly,  and  wished  him  good  morning. 
When  I  looked  round  to  wish  Misa  Ncelie  good  morning  too,  she  waa 
gone.  You  seem  rcstles.-*,  Mr.  Armadale,"  rennrked  Pcdgift  Senior,  aa 
Allan,  feehng  the  bting  of  old  recoUcciionSj  siiddenly  started  out  of  his 
chair,  and  began  pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  "I  won't  try  your 
patience  much  longer,  sir;  I  am  coming  to  the  point.*' 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pedgift,"  s;ud  Allan,  returning  to  his  seat, 
and  trying  to  look  composedly  at  the  lawyer  through  the  intervening 
imago  of  Neelie  which  the  lawyer  had  called  up. 
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"  Well,  sir,  I  kfi  the  cc^tt^ige,'*  resumed  P^dgifl  Senior.  *•  Jtut  a^  I 
turned  the  corner  from  the  garden  into  the  park,  who  should  I  stumble 
on  but  Miss  Neelie  herself,  evidently  on  the  look-out  for  inc.  *  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  fof  one  moment,  Mr.  Pcdgilt  I  *  eaj's  she.  *  Does 
Mr.  Arm  ad  id  e  think  me  mixed  up  in  this  mutter?'  She  waa  violently 
ngitated — tcjirs  in  her  eyes,  sir,  of  the  sort  which  my  legal  experience  has 
not  accustomed  me  to  sec.  I  quite  forgot  myself ;  I  actually  gave  her  my 
ann,  and  led  her  away  gently  among  tKe  trees.  (A  nice  position  to  find 
mo  iuj  if  nny  of  the  scan  da  I -mongers  of  the  town  had  luippencd  to  bo 
walking  in  that  direction  f)  *  My  dear  i^Iisa  Miiroy,'  says  I,  '  why  should 
^[r.  Armadale  think  i/ou  mixed  up  in  it  ? '  " 

*'  You  ought  to  have  told  her  nt  once  that  I  thought  nothing  of  the 
kind  r'  exclaiait'd  Allan^  iudlgnantly.  **  Why  did  yuu  leave  her  a  moment 
in  doubt  about  it  ?  " 

"  BocauHe  1  am  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Annadale,*'  rejoined  Pcdgift  Senior,  drily. 
*'Evt'n  in  momcnls  of  sentiment,  under  convenient  trees,  with  a  pretty 
girl  on  my  nnn,  I  c^m't  entirely  divest  myself  of  my  professional  caution, 
Dun't  look  distressed,  air,  pray  !  I  set  thiiig.s  right  in  due  course  of  lime. 
Before  I  left  Miaa  Miiroy,  I  told  her,  in  the  plainest  terms,  no  such  idea 
had  evtr  entered  your  head." 

**  Did  she  seem  relieved  ?  "  asked  Afhm. 

"  She  was  able  to  di.spensi.*  uuh  the  u.^e  of  my  arm,  sir,"  replied  old 
Pcdgift,  as  drily  as  ever,  *'and  to  pledge  mc  to  inviolible  sccresy  on  the 
subject  of  our  interview*  She  was  particularly  desirous  tkit  tpu  should 
hear  nuthing  about  it.  If  you  are  at  nil  anxious  on  your  aide,  to  know 
why  I  nm  now  betraying  her  ci^nfidencc,  I  beg  to  iufurni  you  that  her 
confidence  related  to  no  less  a  person  than  the  lady  who  favoured  you 
with  a  call  ju^t  new— Mis.^  Gvvilt/* 

Allan,  who  Iiad  been  uncc  more  restlessly  pachig  the  room,  stopped, 
and  returned  to  his  chaii*. 

'^*  Is  lliis  serious?  "  he  a&ktd. 

*'  Most  SL-rious,  sir/*  returned  Pedglft  Senior.  "  I  am  betraying  Misa 
Ncelie's  secret,  in  Jlis5  Neclie's  own  interest.  Let  us  go  back  to  that 
cautious  question  I  put  to  her.  She  found  some  little  ditliculty  in  answer- 
ing it — for  the  reply  involved  her  in  a  narrative  of  (he  parting  interview 
between  her  governess  and  hcrseU^.  Tliis  is  the  substiucc  of  it.  The  two 
were  alone  when  Jiliss  Gwilt  took  leave  of  her  pupil;  and  the  words  she 
used  (aa  reported  to  mc  by  Miss  Neelie)  were  these.  She  said^  *  Your 
moth».T  haa  decline<l  to  alluw  me  to  take  Jeavo  of  her.  Do  you  decline 
teo  ?  Miss  Neelie's  answer  was  a  remarkably  Bcnsible  one  for  n  girl  of 
lier  age.  *  Wc  have  not  been  good  friends,'  she  said,  '  and  I  l>elieve  we 
nrc  Cfpially  g!ad  to  part  with  cueh  other.  But  I  have  no  wish  to  decline 
taking  leave  of  you.*  Saying  tlmt,  she  held  out  lier  hand.  Miss  Gwilt 
btood  looking  ut  her  steadily,  ^rJthout  taking  it,  and  add  resided  her  in  these 
words :— *  You  arc  not  Mrs.  Armudalc  f/^'t,*  Gently,  sir  I  Keep  your 
ttsmper*     It  e  not  at  all  wonderful  that  a  woman  consciovis  of  having  her 
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own  mercenary  designs  on  yon,  should  attribute  similar  designs  to  a  young 
lady  who  happens  to  Lm!  your  near  neighbour.  Let  me  go  on.  Miss 
Neelie,  by  her  own  confession  (and  quite  naturally,  I  think),  w&s  cxces- 
Mvcly  indignant,  bhe  owns  to  having  answered,  '  \  uu  shameless  crcjiltirc, 
how  dure  you  say  tlmt  to  me  !  *  Miss  G wilt's  rejoinder  was  rather  n 
Tcmarltablc  one — the  linger,  on  her  gide,  apf^eara  to  have  been  of  the  cool, 
glill,  venomous  hind.  ♦Nobody  ever  ytt  injured  me,  Miss  Milroy,'  hhe 
•aid,  *  without  sooner  or  later  bitterly  repenting  it.  Yoii  will  bitterly 
repent  it.'  She  utood  looking  at  her  J'upil  for  a  moment  in  dead  silence, 
and  then  left  the  room.  Miss.  Ncelie  apfjcnrs  to  have  felt  the  imputa- 
tion fastened  on  her,  in  connection  with  you,  far  more  fleniitively  tlma 
she  felt  tlie  threat.  She  had  previously  known,  as  everybody  had  known 
in  the  house,  tliat  some  unacknowledged  proceedings  of  yours  in  London 
had  led  to  Miss  Gwilt's  voluntiiry  withdrawal  from  ber  Bituatioo,  And 
ehc  now  itifem-d,  from  the  language  addressed  to  her,  that  she  wasnctunliy 
believed  by  Miss  Gwilt  to  have  set  thoiie  proceedings  on  foot,  to  advance 
herself,  and  to  injure  her  govemcsa,  in  your  estimation.  Gently,  sir, 
gently  !  1  haven't  quite  done  yet.  As  soon  ns  Miss  Meelie  had  recovered 
herself,  ijhc  w*^nt  upstairs  to  spt.^uk  to  Mrs.  Milroy.  Miss  Gwilt'b  abomi- 
nable imputation  hud  taken  her  by  burprise;  and  she  went  to  her  mother 
first  for  enlightenment  and  advice.  She  got  neither  the  one  nor  tlie  other. 
'MvA.  Milroy  declared  she  was  too  ill  to  enter  on  tlic  subject,  and  she  has 
remained  too  ill  to  enter  on  it  ever  since.  Mhs  Neelie  applied  next  to 
lier  father.  The  miijor  stopped  her  the  moment  your  name  pnAsed  her 
lips  :  he  declared  he  would  never  hear  you  mentioned  again  by  any 
member  of  his  family.  She  has  been  left  in  the  dark  from  that  time  to 
this — not  knowing  how  she  might  have  been  misrepresented  by  SIiks 
Gwiit,  or  whiit  falsehoods  3'ou  might  have  been  led  to  believe  of  her.  At 
my  age  and  in  my  profesfsion,  I  don't  profess  to  have  &i\y  extraordin»*»ry 
soilness  of  heart.  But  I  do  think,  Mr.  Armadale,  that  Miss  Neelie's 
position  deserves  our  sympathy." 

**  ril  do  anything  to  help  her  !  "  ciied  Allan,  impulsively.    *'  You  don't 

know,  Mr.  Pedgilt,  what  reason  I  have "     lie  checked  himself,  and 

confnsedly  repeated  his  first  words.     **  I'll  do  aiij'thing,*'  he  reiterated 
earnestly — ^'*  anything  in  the  world  to  help  her  i  " 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that,  Mr.  Armadale  ?     Excuse  my  asking — but 
you  can  very  matcrialty  help  Miss  Neelie  if  you  chooeo  I" 

**  How  ?  "  asked  Allan.     *'  Only  tell  rae  how  !  ** 

"  By  giving  me  your  authority,  sir,  to  protect  her  from  Miss  Gwilt.'* 

Having  iired  that  shot  point-blank  at  his  clicmt,   the  wise   lawyer 
waited  a  little  to  let  it  take  its  effect  befoi-e  he  said  any  more. 

Allan'*  face  clouded,  an-i  be  shifted  uneasily  from  aide  to  side  of  \m 
chair* 

"  Yuur  son  is  hard  enough  to  deal  with,  Mr.  Pedgift,"  he  said.     "  And 
you  are  harder  than  your  son." 

**  Thank  you,  sir,"  rejoined  the  ready  Pedgift,  "  in  my  son'a  Dum^  and. 
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^^nirn,  for  a  ImLiiI:-omc  compHmeut  to  the  firm.  If  yuu  realty  wbh  to 
WWasaisturKje  to  Miss  Neeliii,"  he  went  on  more  serioualy,  *'  I  have  shown 
you  the  way.  You  c;m  do  nothing  to  quiet  her  auxietj,  which  I  huvo 
not  done  nheudy.  As  soon  as  I  had  assured  her  that  no  misconception 
of  her  conduct  existed  in  your  mind,  she  went  away  eatisHed.  ller 
governess'fi  parting  threat  doesnH  seem  to  have  dwdt  on  her  memory.  I 
can  tell  you,  Mr.  Armadale,  it  dwells  on  mine  I  You  Icnow  my  opinion 
of  Misa  Gwilt;  and  you  know  what  Miss  Gwilt  hiTiflf  has  duiio  this 
^'ery  evening,  to  jublify  that  opinion  even  in  your  eyes.  May  I  ask,  af\er 
all  that  has  passed,  whether  you  think  she  is  the  sort  of  woman  who  can 
be  trusted  to  confine  her^lf  to  empty  threats?  ** 

The  qucstiou  was  a  formidable  one  to  answer.  Forced  steadily  back 
from  the  position  whieh  he  had  occiipied  at  the  outaet  of  the  interview, 
by  the  irrcaiatible  pressure  of  plain  facts,  Allan  began  for  the  first  time  to 
show  symptoms  of  yielding  on  tlie  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt.  "la  there  no 
other  way  of  protecting  Mias  Milroy  but  the  way  you  have  mentioned  7  " 
he  asked  uneasily, 

*'  Do  you  think  the  major  would  listeix  to  you,  sir,  if  you  spoke  to 
him  ?  "  asked  Pedgill  Senior  sarcaatically  ;  "  I'm  rather  afraid  he  wouldn't 
honour  me  with  his  attention.  Or  perhaps  you  would  pref«*r  alarming 
MisB  Neelie  by  teUing  her  in  plain  words  that  we  both  think  her  in 
danger  7  Or^  aupposie  you  send  mc  to  Miss  Gwilt,  with  instnictiona  to 
inform  her  that  she  has  done  her  pupil  a  cruel  injustice  7  Women  are  so 
proverbially  ready  to  listen  to  reason ;  and  they  are  so  universally  dis- 
poaed  to  alter  their  opinions  of  each  other  on  application — ^especially  when 
one  woman  thinks  that  another  woman  has  destroyed  her  prospect  of 
making  a  good  marriage,  Dou*t  mind  vic^  Mr.  Armadale — Vm  only  a 
lawyer,  and  1  can  sit  waterproof  under  another  shower  of  Miss  Gwilt'a 
tears !  " 

*♦  Damn  it^  Mr.  Pedgift,  tell  me  in  plain  words  what  you  want  to  do  I " 
cried  Allan,  losing  hia  temper  at  last. 

"  In  plain  words,  Mr,  Armadale,  I  want  to  keep  Misa  Gwilt'j*  proceed- 
ings privately  under  view,  as  long  as  she  stops  in  this  neighbourhood.  1 
answer  for  finding  a  person  who  will  look  after  her  dehcateJy  and  dis- 
creelly.  And  I  agree  to  diaconiinue  even  this  harmless  superintendence 
of  her  actions,  if  there  i!?n't  good  reason  shoivn  for  continuing  it,  to  your 
entire  satisfaction,  in  a  week*s  time.  I  m-ike  that  modeiate  proposal,  sir, 
in  what  I  siuceieiy  believe  to  be  Miss  Milroy 'a  interest,  and  I  wait  your 
answer,  Yea  or  No." 

"Can't  I  have  time  lo  consider?"  asked  Allan,  driven  to  the  last 
iielplees  expedient  of  taking  refuge  in  delay. 

*'  Certairdvi  Mr.  Armadale.  But  don't  forget,  while  you  are  con- 
sidering, that  Miss  Milroy  is  in  the  habit  of  walking  out  alone  in  your 
park,  innocent  of  all  apprehensiou  of  danger — and  (hat  Miss  Gwilt  is 
pedectly  free  to  take  any  advantage  of  that  circumstance  that  Miss  Gwilt 
pleases," 
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♦*  Do  as  you  like  ! "  exclaimed  Allaa  ia  despair.  "  And,  far  Go^ 
Bake,  don't  torment  me  any  longer  !  '* 

Popular  prejudice  may  deny  it — but  tbc  proressioa  of  the  law  is  a 
practically  Christian  profession  in  one  respect  at  least.  Of  aU  the  large 
collection  of  ready  answers  lyirg  in  wait  for  mankind  on  a  lawyer's  lipA, 
none  is  kept  in  better  working  order  than  **  the  soft  answer  which  turneth 
away  wrath."  Pedgifl  Senior  rose  with  the  alacrity  of  youth  in  his 
Ifga,  and  the  wise  moderation  of  age  on  his  tongue.  "  Many  thank?, 
sir,"  he  caid,  "  for  the  attention  you  have  bestowed  on  me,  I  congra- 
tulate you  on  your  decision,  and  I  wish  you  good  evening."  Tliis  time, 
his  indicative  8nuff*-box  was  not  in  his  hand,  when  he  opened  the  door, 
and  he  actually  disappeared,  without  coming  back  for  a  second  postscript 

Allan's  head  sank  on  his  breast,  when  he  was  left  alone.  *•  If  it  wiis 
only  the  end  of  tlie  week  ! "  he  thought  longingly.  **  If  I  only  had 
Midwinter  back  again  I** 

As  that  aspiration  escaped  the  cltonl's  lips,  the  lawyer  got  gaily  into 
his  gig.  "  nie  away,  old  girl !  "  cried  Fedgift  Senior,  patting  the  fast- 
trotting  mare  with  the  end  of  his  whip*  "I  never  keep  a  lady  waiting 
— and  I've  got  business  to-night  with  one  of  yoiu*  own  sex!  " 
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The  outskirts  of  the  little  town  of  Thorpe- Aoihrosc,  on  the  side  nearest  to 
**  the  great  house/' have  earned  some  local  celebrity  as  exhibiting  the  prettiest 
BulMirb  of  the  kiod  to  be  ibund  in  East  Norfolk.  Here,  the  vilhis  imd 
gartlens  are  fur  the  most  part  built  and  Itiid  out  in  excellent  taste;  the  trees 
are  in  the  priine  of  tlicir  growth  \  and  the  heath j  common  beyond  the 
houiica,  rises  and  falls  in  picturesque  and  delightful  variety  of  broken 
ground.  The  rank,  fjuHliiunj  and  beauty  of  the  town  make  this  place  ihnlr 
evening  promenade;  and  ivlien  a  stranger  goes  out  fur  a  drive,  if  ho  leaves 
it  to  the  coachmnn,  the  coachman  starts  by  way  of  the  common  as 
matter  of  course. 

On  the  opposite  side,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  side  farthest  from  '' 
great  house,"  the  suburbs  (in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  iiity-one) 
were  universal  1)^  regarded  as  a  sore  subject  by  all  persons  zealous  lor  the 
reputation  of  the  town. 

Here,  Nature  was  uninviting ;  man  was  poor  ;  and  eocial  progress,  as 
rxhibited  inrder  the  form  of  building,  halted  miserabl3%  The  Btreet.*! 
dwindled  ftebly  as  they  receded  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  into  smalkr 
and  smaller  liousca,  and  died  away  on  the  barren  open  grotmd  into  au 
atrujjhy  of  skeleton  cottages.  Builders  hereabouts  appeared  to  have 
imiversally  abandoned  their  work  in  the  fii"st  stage  of  its  creation.  Land- 
holders set  up  polfs  on  lost  patclits  i  J*  ground  ;  and,  plaintively  advertising 
that  they  were  to  let  for  building,  raised  sickly  liitie  crops  meanwhile,  ia 
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despair  of  finding  a  purchaser  to  deal  witli  them.  All  the  waste  paper  of 
the  town  Bcemcd  to  float  cougeniulJy  to  this  neglected  spot  ;  and  all  the 
frt'tful  cliildieii  canie  and  cried  here,  in  charge  of  all  the  shittcrnly 
nurses  who  disgraced  the  place.  If  there  was  any  iutcnlion  in  Tliorpe- 
Ambrosc  of  seuding  a  worn-out  horse  to  the  kiuickcrs,  that  horse  was 
sure  to  be  found  waiting  his  doom  in  a  field  on  this  aide  of  the  town.  No 
growth  flourished  in  these  desert  regiims,  but  the  arid  growth  of  rtildiish; 
and  no  human  creatures  rejoiced  but  the  creatures  of  tijo  niL'ht — ihti 
vermin  here  and  there  in  the  beds,  and  the  cats  everywhere  on  the  tiles. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  tbe  summer  twilight  was  darkening.  The  fretful 
children  were  crying  in  their  cradles;  the  horse  destined  fur  the  knaeker 
duxed  forlorn  in  the  field  of  liia  imprisonment;  the  cats  waited  stealtiiily 
in  corners  for  the  coming  night.  But  one  living  figiue  appeared  in  the 
lonely  suburb — tbe  figure  of  Mr,  Buahwood.  But  one  faint  sound  dia- 
turbcU  the  dreadful  silence — tbe  sound  of  Mr.  Bash  wood's  softly-stepping 
feet. 

Moving  slowly  past  the  heaps  of  bricks  rising  at  intervals  along  the 
road  ;  coasting  carefully  round  tbe  old  iron,  and  the  broken  tilea  scattered 
here  and  theie  in  his  path,  Mr.  Basbwood  advanced  from  the  direction 
of  the  country  towards  one  of  the  unfinislted  streets  of  the  suburb.  Ilia 
ptcrKonal  appearance  bad  been  apparently  made  the  object  of  some  Fpecial 
attention.  Ilis  fake  teeth  w*erc  brilliantly  white  j  bis  wig  was  carefully 
brushed  ;  his  mourning  gannenta,  renewed  llironghout,  gleamed  with  the 
hideous  and  slimy  gloss  of  cheap  black  cloth.  Tie  moved  with  a  nciToua 
jaimtiness,  and  looked  about  him  with  a  vacant  smile.  Having  reached 
the  first  of  the  skeleton  cottages,  bia  watery  eyca  settled  steadily  for  the 
first  time  on  the  view  of  the  street  before  him.  The  next  iustimt  he 
started;  his  breath  quickened;  he  leaned  trembling  and  flushing  against 
ihe  unfinished  wall  at  Ids  side.  A  lady,  still  at  some  distance,  was 
advancing  towards  him  down  the  length  of  tbe  street,  ***She'.s  coming  1 " 
he  whispered,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  rapture  and  fear,  of  alternating 
colour  and  paleness,  showing  itself  in  his  haggard  face.  "  I  wisli  I  was  the 
gi*ound  she  treads  on  I  I  w  ish  I  waa  the  glove  she's  got  on  her  band  I  '* 
Hti  bursJt  ecstatically  into  tbose  extravogimt  words,  with  a  concentrated 
intensity  of  dcdight  in  uttering  them  that  actually  shook  his  feeble  figure 
from  head  to  foot. 

Smoothly  and  gracefully  the  lady  glided  nearer  and  nearer,  until  she 
revealed  to  Mr,  Basbwood's  eyts,  what  Mr.  Bashwood'a  instincts  had 
recognized  in  the  first  instance — the  face  of  Miss  Gwilt. 

She  was  dressed  with  au  exquisitely  expressive  econoniy  of  outlay. 
Tbe  plainest  straw  bonnet  procurable,  trimmed  sparingly  with  the  cbeapeat 
white  ribbon,  was  on  her  head.  Modest  and  tasteful  poverty  expregscd 
itself  in  the  ppeckless  cleanliness  and  the  modestly-proportionediikirta  of 
her  light  '^  print  "  go^\m,  and  in  the  scanty  little  mantilla  of  clieap  black 
silk  which  she  wore  over  it^  edged  witli  a  sinjple  frilling  of  the  same 
material.     The  hiatre  of  hi-r  terrible  red  hair  showed  itself  unshrinkingly 
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hat  forLlicad,  and  cscnped 


ynprnnt love- 


in  a  plaited  coronet  v>h 

lock,  perfcctlj  curled,  that  dropped  over  her  It'll  shoulder,  ner  gloves, 
fitting  her  like  a  second  skin,  were  of  the  sober  brown  hue  which  is 
slowest  to  fihow  signs  of  use.  One  hand  lifted  her  dress  daintily  above 
the  impurities  of  thcs  road  ;  the  other  held  a  little  nosegay  of  the  com- 
monest garden  flowerB.  Noifielcstsly  and  smoothly  she  came  on,  -witli  a 
grntl«  and  regulnr  nndulation  of  the  print  gown  ;  with  the  lovelock  softly 
lifted  from  moment  to  moment  in  the  evening  breeze ;  vnlh  her  head  a 
little  drcjoped,  and  her  eyes  on  the  ground — in  walk,  and  look,  and 
manner,  in  every  casual  movement  that  eaciiped  her,  expressing  that  subtle 
mixture  of  the  voluptuous  and  the  modest  which,  of  the  many  attractive 
extremes  that  meet  in  women,  is  in  n  man's  eyes  the  most  irresistible 
of  all. 

"Jlr.  Bashwood  I"  she  exclnlmcd,  in  loud  clear  tonics  indicative  of 
ihe  utmost  aHtoniahment,  *'what  a  surprise  to  find  you  here!  I  thought 
none  but  the  wretched  inhabitants  ever  ventured  near  this  side  of  the 
town.  Huj»h  I  "  she  added  quickly  in  a  whisper. — *'  You  heard  right, 
when  you  heard  tluit  Mr.  Armadale  was  goitig  to  have  me  fallowed  and 
watched.  There^s  a  man  beliind  one  of  the  houses.  We  must  talk  out 
loud  of  indifferent  tilings,  and  lo<:»k  as  if  we  had  met  by  accident.  Ask 
me  what  1  am  doing.  Out  loud  I  Directly !  You  shall  never  see  mo 
again,  if  you  don't  instantly  leave  off  trembling,  and  do  what  I  tell  you  I  " 

She  spoke  with  a  merciless  tyranny  of  eye  and  voice — with  a  merciless 
use  of  her  power  over  the  feeble  creature  ivhoin  she  addrcs-sed.  Mr.  Bash- 
wood  obeyed  her  in  tones  that  quavered  with  agitation,  and  with  eyes 
that  devoured  licr  beauty  in  a  strange  fascination  of  terror  and  delight. 

**  I  am  trying  to  earn  a  little  money  by  teaching  music,"  ehe  said,  in 
the  voice  intended  to  reach  the  spy's  ears,  "If  you  are  able  to  recommend 
me  any  puj>ils,  Mr.  Bash  wood,  your  good  word  will  oblige  me.  Have 
you  been  in  the  ground :h  to-day  ?  ''  she  went  on,  dropping  her  voice  again 
to  a  whisper.  *' Has  Mr.  Armadale  been  near  the  cottage?  Haa  Miss 
Mi  hoy  been  out  of  the  garden?  No?  Are  you  sure?  Look  out  ior 
them  to-morrow,  and  next  day,  and  next  day.  They  are  certain  to  meet 
and  make  it  up  again,  and  I  must  .and  will  know  of  it.  Hush  I  Ask  inc 
my  terms  for  teaching  music.  What  arc  you  frightened  about?  It's 
me  the  man's  after — not  you.  Louder  than  wlicn  you  a-^ked  me  what 
I  was  doing,  just  now  ;  louder,  or  I  won't  trust  you  auy  more;  1*11  go  to 
somebf>dy  eke  1 " 

Once  more  Mr.  Bashwood  obeyed.  **  Don't  be  angry  with  me,"  he 
murmured  faintly,  when  he  had  spoken  the  necessary  words,  "  My  heart 
beats  so — you'll  kill  me  !  " 

*'  You  poor  old  dear  !  *'  she  whispered  back,  with  a  sudden  change  in 
her  manuer — with  an  easy  Ratirical  tenderness.  "  What  business  have  you 
with  a  heart  at  your  age  7  Be  here  to-morrow  at  the  same  time,  and  tell 
me  what  you  have  seen  in  the  grounds.  My  terms  are  only  five  shillings 
a  lesson,^'  she  went  on,  in  her  louder  tone;  ** Fm  sure  that's  not  much, 
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Mr.  Bnsliwood, — I  give  siidi  long  Jessons,  and  I  get  all  my  pupils'  music 
lifilf-price."  She  siiddenly  dropped  Ixr  voice  agnin,  and  looked  him 
brigliily  inlu  insfant  subjt-ction.  *'Doirt  let  Mr.  Armadale  out  of  your 
Fight  lo-ni<>rrow  I  If  that  girl  niaungcs  to  speak  Jo  him,  and  if  I  don't 
hear  of  it,  111  frighten  you  to  death.  If  I  do  hear  of  it,  Fll  kiss  you  1 
Hush  t  Winh  me  good-night,  and  go  on  to  the  town,  and  leave  mc  to  go 
the  other  way.  I  don't  want  you — I'm  not  afraid  of  tho  man  bcliiud  the 
houses;  I  can  deal  witJi  him  by  myself.  Say  good-night,  and  Til  let  you 
shake  Imnda.  Sny  it  louder,  and  I'll  give  you  one  of  my  flowers,  if  you'll 
promise  not  to  full  in  love  with  it,*'  She  raised  her  voice  again,  *^  Good- 
uighr,  Mr.  Bashwood  I  Don't  forget  my  terms.  Five  ehillinga  a  lesson, 
nnd  the  lessons  last  an  hntir  at  a  liinej  and  I  get  all  my  pupils'  muyic  half- 
price,  which  is  an  immense  advantage,  isn't  it?"  She  slipped  a  flower 
into  his  hand — ^frowned  him  into  obedience,  and  smiled  to  reward  iiim  for 
obeying,  at  ihe  &ame  moment — liAed  her  dresa  ngalii  above  the  impuritiea 
of  ilie  road — and  went  on  her  way  with  a  dainty  and  indolent  deliberation, 
as  a  cat  goes  on  her  way  when  she  has  exhausted  the  enjoyment  of 
frightening  a  mouse. 

Left  ttlone,  Mr.  Bashwood  turned  to  the  low  collage  wall  near  which 
he  had  been  standing,  and,  resting  himself  on  it  wearily,  l<>uked  at  tho 
Ifowor  in  his  hand.  His  past  existence  had  disciplined  him  to  hear  disaiiter 
and  insult,  as  ft3W  happit-r  men  could  have  borne  them — hut  it  had  not 
prepared  him  to  fee!  the  master- paaaion  of  humimity,  for  the  first  time,  at 
tlie  dreary  end  of  hxn  life,  in  the  hopele.'is  decay  of  a  m*"uihood  that  had 
withered  under  the  double  blight  of  conjugal  dis.appointment  and  parental 
sorrow,  "  Ohj  if  1  was  only  young  again  !  *'  niui  nmred  the  poor  wretch, 
resting  hia  arms  on  the  wall,  and  touching  the  l!ower  with  his  dry  feTcred 
lips,  in  a  Btcalthy  rapture  of  tenderness.  "  She  might  have  liked  me  when 
I  wa5  twenty!"  He  suddenly  started  back  into  nn  erect  posirion^  and 
stared  about  him  in  vacant  bewilderment  and  terror.  ''  She  told  me  to 
go  home,"  he  said»  with  a  startled  look.  **  Why  am  I  stopping  here  ?  '' 
He  turned,  and  hurried  on  to  the  town — in  eucli  dread  of  her  anger,  if 
rJie  looked  round  and  saw  !iim,  that  he  never  so  much  as  ventured  on  a 
backward  glance  at  the  road  by  which  she  had  retired,  and  never  detected 
the  Bpy  dogging  her  footsteps,  under  cover  of  the  empty  houses  and  the 
brick-heaps  by  the  road-side. 

Smoothly  and  gracefully,  carefully  preserving  the  specklcss  integrity 
of  her  dress,  never  hastening  her  pace,  and  never  looking  aside  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  RlisH  Gwilt  pursued  her  w.iy  towards  the  open 
country.  The  suburban  road  bninchnd  off  at  its  end  in  two  directions. 
On  tho  left,  the  path  wound  through  a  ragged  little  coppice,  to  the  grazing 
groundrt  of  a  neighlx>uring  farm.  On  the  right,  it  led  across  a  hillock  of 
wafite  land  to  the  high  road.  Strapping  a  moment  to  consider,  but  not 
showing  the  spy  that  &he  8U?poctod  him,  by  glancing  br-hind  her,  while 
there  was  a  hiding-place  within  his  reach,  IVIiss  Gwilt  took  the  path  across 
the  hillock.     **  I'll  catch  him  there,*'  she  said  to  herself,  looking  up  quietly 
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at  llic  lon^  atiaiglit  line  of  tlic  cmpiy  liigh  tom\.  Once  on  llie  ground 
tliat  she  had  chostn  for  her  purpose,  fchc  met  the  difficulties  of  the  position 
with  y»crfecl:  tact  and  self-possession.  After  walking  some  thirty  3'arJ3 
alt'ng-  the  road,  ghc  Kt  her  nosegay  drop — hidf  turned  roxuid,  in  stnoping 
to  pick  it  up — saw  the  man  stopping  at  the  same  moment  behind  her— 
and  instantly  went  on  ngain,  fjtiickening  her  pace,  liltic  by  little,  until  sh« 
\vn»  walking  at  the  lop  of  her  $-i>eed.  The  «py  fell  into  the  snore  laid  for 
him.  Seeing  the  night  coming,  and  fearing  that  he  might  lose  sight  of 
her  in  t]»e  darknt  ts,  he  rapidly  lessened  the  distance  between  them.  Tilisa 
Gwilt  went  on  taster  and  raster,  till  she  plainly  heard  Itis  foot-tf^ps  behind 
het — then  stopped — turned — and  met  the  man  face  lo  face  the  next 
moment. 

"  My  compliments  to  Mr,  Arm.idale/'  she  fuiid,  "  and  tell  him  I've 
caught  you  watching  me," 

"  I'm  not  watching  you,  miss,"  retorted  the  ppy,  thrown  ofT  his  guard 
by  the  daring  plainness  of  the  language  in  which  alie  had  spoken  to  him. 

Miaa  Guilt's  eyes  measured  him  conlemptitously  from  head  to  foot, 
lie  vs'as  a  weakly,  undersized  man.  iShc  was  the  lallcr,  and  (<iuilc  [xxssibly) 
the  stronger  of  the  two. 

*'  T;tke  your  liat  v(fj  you  blackguard,  when  yon  speak  to  a  ludy,*'  she 
Bald — and  tossed  Ijih  hat  in  an  instant  across  a  ditch  by  which  they  were 
«tnnding,  into  a  pool  on  the  other  side. 

This  time  the  spy  was  on  his  guard.  Pie  knew,  ns  well  aa  Miss  Gwilt 
knew,  the  use  wliich  might  be  made  of  tho  precious  minutes,  if  he  tunned 
hJH  hack  on  her,  and  crosged  the  ditch  to  recover  liii*  hat.  '*It*s  well  for 
you  you're  a  woman,"  he  said,  etanding  scowling  at  her  bareheaded  in  the 
fast-darkening  light. 

Miss  Gwilt  glanced  ^delong  down  the  onward  vista  of  the  road,  and 
saw,  through  the  gathering  obscurity,  the  solitary  figure  of  a  man,  ntpidly 
advancing  towards  her.  Some  women  would  have  noticed  the  approach 
of  a  Btrangcr  at  that  hour  and  in  that  lonely  place  witli  a  certain  anxiety. 
Miss  Gwilt  was  too  confident  in  her  own  powers  of  persuasion  not  to 
count  on  the  man*s  assistance  beforehand,  whoever  he  might  be,  hectiuae 
he  waa  a  man.  She  looked  hack  at  the  spy  Aviih  redoubled  confidence  in 
hiTSclf,  and  measured  him  contemptuously  from  head  to  foot  for  l!»e 
Becond  lime. 

"  I  wonder  wlicther  I'm  slrojig  cnougli  to  throw  you  after  your  hat  I  " 
ahe  said.     *'  Til  take  a  turn  and  consider  it." 

She  S4motered  on  a  few  steps  towards  the  figure  advancing  along  the 
road.  The  spy  followed  her  close.  '*  Try  it,''  he  said  brutally.  "  YouVe 
a  line  woman — you're  welcome  to  put  your  arms  round  me  if  you  like.** 
As  the  words  escaped  him,  he  too  saw  the  stranger  for  the  first  time,  lie 
drew  back  a  step  and  waited,  Mias  Gwilt,  on  her  side,  advanced  a  step 
and  waited  too. 

Tlie  stranger  came  on,  with  the  lithe  light  step  of  a  practised  walker, 
swinging  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  carrying  a  knapsack  en  his  Bhoulders. 
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A  few  paces  nearer,  and  liU  face  becatue  visible,  lie  wms  a  <2ark  man, 
liis  black  hair  was  powdered  with  dust^  and  his  biuck  eyes  were  looking 
steatl lastly  forward  aloag  the  road  before  hiai. 

Miss  Gwilt  adYonced  with  the  first  eigns  of  agitation  she  had  shown 
yet.     "  Is  it  possible  ?  "  she  said  softly.     '*  Can  it  really  be  you  !  " 

It  was  Midwinter,  on  Lia  way  back  to  Thorpe-Ambrose,  after  his 
fortnight  among  the  Yorkshire  moors. 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  her,  in  breathless  surprise.  The  image  of 
the  woraan  had  been  in  his  tlionghta,  at  the  moment  when  the  woman 
herself  spoke  to  him.  ''Misa  Gwilt  I  "  he  exclaimed,  and  niechauicuUy 
held  out  his  hand. 

She  twk  it,  and  pressed  it  gently.  *'  I  should  Lave  been  glad  to  see 
you  at  any  time,"  she  said.  "  You  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  to  &ec  you 
now.  May  I  troubk  you  to  speak  to  that  man  ?  He  has  been  following 
me,  and  annoying  me,  all  the  way  from  the  town," 

Midwinter  stepped  past  her,  without  uttering  a  word.  Faint  as  the 
light  waa,  the  spy  saw  what  was  coming  in  his  face,  and  turning  instimtly, 
leapt  the  dilch  by  the  roadside.  Bolbre  Midwinter  could  follow,  Miss 
GwiJi'tj  hand  was  on  his  shoulder. 

**  No,"  bhe  said.     *'  You  don't  know  who  \m  employer  is." 

Midwinter  stopped,  and  looked  at  her. 

"  Strange  thinga  have  happened  since  you  left  us/'  she  went  on,  *^  1  have 
been  forced  to  give  up  my  situation,  and  I  ara  followed  and  watched  by  a 
paid  spy*  Don't  ask  who  forced  me  out  of  my  situation,  and  who  pays 
the  spy — at  least  not  just  yet.  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  tell  you  till 
I  am  n  little  more  composed.  Let  the  \vretch  go.  Do  you  mind  seeing 
me  safe  back  to  my  lodging  ?  It's  in  your  way  home.  May  I — may  I 
a&k  for  the  support  of  your  arm  ?  My  little  stock  of  courage  is  quite 
exhausted,*'  She  took  his  arm  and  clung  close  to  it.  The  w*oman  who 
had  tyrannized  over  Mr*  Bashwood  waa  gone,  and  the  woman  wlio  had 
tossed  the  spy'a  hat  into  the  pool  was  gone.  A  timidj  shrinking,  interest- 
ing creature  tilled  the  fair  skin,  and  tren;bled  on  the  symmetrical  limbs  of 
IMiss  Gwilt,  She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  *'  They  say  necessity 
ha9  no  law,"  ahe  munnured  faintly.  *^  I  am  treating  you  hkc  an  old 
friend.     God  know  a  I  want  one  I  ** 

They  went  on  towards  the  town.  She  recovered  herself  with  a  touching 
fortitude — she  put  her  handkerchief  back  in  her  pocket,  and  persisted  in 
turning  the  conversation  on  Midwinter'e  walking  tour.  "  It  is  bad  enough 
to  be  a  burden  on  you,"  die  said,  gently  pressing  on  his  arm  as  alie  spoke. 
"  I  mustn't  distress  you  as  well.  Tell  me  wliere  you  have  been,  and  what  you 
have  seen.    Interest  me  in  your  journey  ]  help  me  to  escape  from  myself." 

They  reached  the  modest  little  lodging,  in  the  miserable  little  suburb. 
Slisa  Gwilt  sighed,  aiad  removed  her  glove  before  she  took  Midwinter^a 
hand.  "  I  have  taken  refuge  here,"  she  said,  simply.  "  It  is  clean  and 
quiet — I  ara  too  poor  to  want  or  expect  more.  We  must  say  good -by,  I 
Buppoae,  uiilesa^ — '*  she  hesitated  modestly,  and  satisfied  herself  by  a  quick 
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hmid  in  iIm  temptiiig  aecray  of  tlie  nightt  widi  the  fint  womu 
cscerdaed  oxer  him  the  aU-^baorbinf  mfliieiMse  of  ha^  «ex,     i 
and  IB  bis  pottUoHf  who  oould  baT«  ]«ft  ber  ?     Tbe  msa  (wit 
tempenument)  doesu't  lire  wbo  couid  bare  led  ber.     Midwinter  went  in. 

A  stupid,  ileepj  lad  opened  the  bonae-doar.  Eren  lie,  being  a  male 
creature,  brigbtened  under  the  infhienoe  of  Miss  Gwilt.  *'  The  urn,  Jehu,*' 
■be  said,  kind  I  j-,  **  and  another  cup  and  muoer,  I'll  borrow  joor  candle 
to  light  my  candles  upstairs — and  then  I  won't  trouble  70a  any  more  to- 
night.*' John  was  wakefal  and  active  in  an  instant.  **  No  trouble,  nuaa,** 
be  «id,  with  awkward  civilitj'.  Mis  Gwilt  t(x»k  his  cindle  with  a  smile. 
**  How  good  people  are  to  me  !  '^  she  whispered  innocentlj  to  Midwinter, 
aa  she  led  the  way  upstairs  to  the  little  drawing-room  on  the  fin*  floofr. 

She  lit  the  candlea^  anJ,  turning  quickly  on  her  guest,  stopped  Mm  at  the 
fipBt  attempt  he  made  to  remove  the  knapsack  from  bis  aboolders,  "  No^'' 
she  said,  gently.  **  In  the  good  old  times,  there  were  occasions  when  the 
ladies  unarmed  their  knights.  I  claim  the  priTilege  of  imannbig  mif 
knight,"  Her  dexterous  fingers  intercepted  his  at  the  Rtraps  and  buckles; 
and  she  had  the  dusty  knapsack  off,  before  he  oould  protest  against  her 
touching  it. 

They  sat  down  at  the  one  little  table  in  the  room.  It  waB  very  poorly 
furnished — but  there  was  something  of  the  dainty  neatness  of  the  woman 
-who  inluibited  it  in  the  arrangement  of  the  few  poor  ornaments  on  the 
chinincy*pieco,  in  the  one  or  two  prettily-bound  volumes  on  the  cbcflRtnier, 
in  the  llowera  on  the  table,  and  the  modest  little  work-basket  in  the 
window.  "  AVomen  are  not  all  coquettes,"  slie  said,  as  she  took  off  her 
bonnet  and  manlilla,  and  laid  them  carefully  on  a  chair.  **  I  won't 
into  my  room ^  and  look  in  mj  glass,  and  make  myself  smart — ^yon  si 
tiiUe  inc  just  as  I  am."  Her  hands  moved  about  among  the  tea-tlii 
will)  a  smooth,  noiseless  activity.  IltT  magnificent  hair  ilashed  crimi 
in  the  candle-light,  na  she  turned  her  head  hitlier  and  thither,  searching^, 
with  an  easy  grace,  for  the  things  she  wanted  in  the  tray.  Excrchse  liad 
heightened  the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion,  and  had  quickened  the  rapid 
alUrnations -of  expression  in  her  eyes— the  delicious  languor  lh.it  stole  over 
them  when  she  wiia  listening  or  thinking,  the  bright  intelligence  that 
ilushcd  from  them  softly  when  she  ppoke.  In  the  lightest  word  she  said, 
in  the  least  thing  she  did,  there  was  something  that  gently  solicited  the 
hi'jirt  of  the  man  who  sat  witlt  lier.  Perfectly  modest  in  her  manner, 
posscNsed  to  perfection  of  the  griiceful  restrtiints  and  refinements  of  a  lady, 
she  had  all   the  allurements  that  feast  the  eye,  all  the  Siren-invitatious 
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that  seduce  the  sense — a  subtle  suggeati^eness  in  her  silence,  and  a  sexual 
sorcery  in  her  smile. 

"  Should  I  be  wrong,"  she  asked,  suddenly  suspending  the  conversation 
ivhich  she  had  thus  far  persistently  restricted  to  the  subject  of  Midwinter's 
walking  tour,  "  if  I  guessed  that  you  have  something  on  your  mind- 
something  which  neither  my  tea  nor  my  talk  can  charm  away  ?  Are  men 
as  curioiu  as  women  ?     Is  the  something — Me  ?  *' 

Midwinter  struggled  against  the  fascination  of  looking  at  her  and 
listening  to  her.  *'  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  what  has  happened  aince  I 
have  been  away,"  he  said.  '^  But  I  am  still  more  i^ixious,  Miss  Gwilt, 
not  to  distress  you  by  speaking  of  a  painful  subject" 

She  looked  at  him  gratefully.  "It  is  for  your  sake  that  I  have 
avoided  the  painful  subject,"  she  said,  toying  with  her  spoon  among  the 
dregs  in  her  empty  cup.  "  But  you  will  hear  about  it  from  others,  if  you 
don't  hear  about  it  from  me ;  and  you. ought  to  know  why  you  found  me 
in  that  strange  situation,  and  why  you  see  me  here.  Pray  i*emember  one 
thing  to  begin  with.  I  don't  blame  yoiur  friend  Mr.  Armadale — ^I  blame 
the  people  whose  instrument  he  is." 

Midwinter  started.     "  Is  it  possible,*'  he  began,  "  that  Allan  can  be  in 

any  way  answerable ?  "     He  stopped,  and  looked  at  Miss  Gwilt  in 

bilcnt  astonishment 

She  gently  laid  her  liand  on  his.  **  Don't  be  angry  with  me  for  only 
telling  the  truth,"  she  said.  "  Your  friend  is  answerable  for  everything 
tliat  has  happened  to  me — innocently  answerable,  Mr.  Midwinter,  I 
firmly  believe.  We  are  both  victims.  lie  is  the  victim  of  his  position  as 
the  richest  single  man  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  /  am  the  victim  of 
Miss  Milroy's  determination  to  marry  him." 

"  Miss  Milroy  ? "  repeated  Midwinter,  more  and  more  astonished. 
"  Why,  Allan  himself  told  me "     He  stopped  again. 

"  He  told  you  that  I  was  the  object  of  his  admiration  ?  Poor  fellow, 
he  admires  everybody — liis  head  is  almost  as  empty  as  this,"  said  Miss 
Gwilt,  smiling  indicatively  into  the  hollow  of  her  cup.  She  dropped  the 
Fpoon,  sighed,  and  became  serious  again.  ''I  am  guilty  of  the  vanity  of 
Laving  let  him  admire  me,"  she  went  on  penitently,  "  without  the  excuse 
of  being  able,  on  my  side,  to  reciprocate  even  the  passing  interest  that  he  felt 
in  mc.  I  don't  undervalue  his  many  admirable  qualities,  or  the  excellent 
position  he  can  offer  to  his  wife.  But  a  woman's  heart  is  not  to  bo 
commanded — no,  Mr.  Midwinter,  not  even  by  the  fortunate  master  of 
Thorpe- Ambrose  who  commands  everything  else.'* 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  face  as  she  uttered  tliat  magnanimous 
Kcntimcnt.  His  eyes  dropped  before  hers,  and  his  dark  colour  deepened.  He 
had  felt  his  heart  leap  in  him  at  the  declaration  of  her  indiiFcrencc  to 
Allan.  For  the  first  time  since  they  had  known  each  other,  his  interests 
now  stood  self-revealed  before  him  as  openly  adverse  to  the  interests  of  his 
friend. 

"  I  have  been  guilty  of  the  vanity  of  letting  Mr.  Armadale  admire  mc, 
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fuid  I  have  auflercd  for  it,*'  resurard  Miss  Gwilt.  ♦*  1/  tlicre  hud  been 
any  oufidcnce  between  my  pupil  and  nic,  I  might  have  easily  satisfied  her 
tl»at  she  might  become  Mrs.  Armadulc — if  she  could — without  having  any 
rivalry  to  fear  on  my  pvirL  But  Miss  MiJioy  dibliked  and  distrasted  me 
iVom  the  first.  She  took  her  own  jealous  view,  no  doubt,  of  Mr.  Armada]e*it 
thoughtloiis  attentions  to  me.  It  was  her  interest  to  destroy  the  position, 
finch  as  it  was,  ihat  I  held  in  Lia  estimation  ;  and  it  is  quite  llkeJy  her 
inolher  assisted  her.  Mrs.  Milrny  hud  her  motive  also  (which  I  am  really 
ashamed  to  mention)  for  wishing  lo  drive  me  out  of  the  hotise.  Anyhow, 
the  conspiracy  lias  succeeded.  I  have  been  forced  (with  Mr.  Armadale's 
help)  to  leave  the  major  a  service,  Don*t  be  anpry*  Mr.  Midwinter ! 
don^t  fvrra  a  hasty  opinion  I  I  dare  say  Miss  Milroy  lias  some  good 
qualities,  thongh  I  have  not  found  ihem  out  j  and  I  assure  you  again  and 
again  that  I  don*t  blame  Mr.  Armadale — -I  only  blame  the  people  whoso 
instrument  he  is." 

*'  I  low  is  he  their  instntment?  How  can  he  be  the  iustniment  of  any 
enemy  of  yonra  ?  "  asked  Midwinter,  "  Pray  excuse  my  anxiety,  Mi«> 
Gwilt — Allan's  good  name  m  an  dear  to  me  as  my  own  I  " 

Mis8  Gwilt*s  eyes  turned  fidl  on  him  again,  and  Miss  Gwilt  s  heart 
abandoned  itself  innocently  lo  an  oulbnrst  of  enthusiasm.  "  How  I  admire 
ynur  earnestness  !  "  she  said.  "  IIuw  I  like  your  anxiety  for  your  friend  I 
Oh,  if  women  could  only  fonii  such  friendships  I  Oh,  yon  happy,  happy 
men!"  Ilcr  voice  faltered,  and  her  convenient  teacup  absorbed  her  for 
Uie  third  time*  **  I  would  give  all  the  little  beauty  I  poaaess,"  ahe  eatd, 
"  if  I  could  only  find  such  a  friend  as  Mr»  Armadale  has  found  in  i/ou.  1 
never  bhall,  Mr.  Midwinter,  I  never  shall.  Let  us  go  back  to  what  we 
were  talking  about.  I  can  only  tell  you  how  your  friend  is  concerned  in 
my  misfortunes,  by  telling  you  soraething  firat  about  myself.  1  am  like 
Eiany  other  governesses;  I  am  the  victim  of  sad  domestic  circumstance?. 
It  may  be  weak  of  me,  but  I  have  a  horror  of  alluding  to  them  among 
strangers.  My  silence  about  my  family  and  my  friends  exposes  me  to 
misinterpretation  in  my  dependent  position.  Does  it  do  me  any  harm, 
Mr.  Midwinter,  in  your  estimation  ?  '* 

*'  God  forbid !  *'  said  Midwinter,  fervently.  "  There  is  no  man  living," 
he  went  on,  thinking  of  his  own  family  atory^  "  who  has  better  reason  to 
understand  and  respect  your  silence  than  I  have." 

Miss  Gwilt  seized  his  hand  impulsively.  "Oh,"  she  said,  "Ik 
)t,  the  first  moment  I  saw  you  !  I  knew  that  you,  too,  had  guffered, 
you  too  had  sorrows  which  you  kept  sacred  I  Strange,  strange  Bympathy  ! 
I  believe  in  meBmerism^-do  you  ?  "  She  suddenly  recollected  herself 
and  shuddered.  "  Oh,  what  have  1  done  ?  what  must  you  think  of  me  ?  " 
slie  exclaimed,  as  he  yielded  to  the  nmgueLic  fascination  of  her  touch,  and 
forgetting  everything  but  the  hand  that  lay  warm  in  his  own,  bent  over 
it  and  kissed  it.  *'  Sparc  me  1  "  she  &;tid,  faintly,  aa  she  felt  the  burning 
touch  of  his  lips.     "  I  am  so  friendless,  I  am  so  completely  at  your  mercy  ! " 

Jle  turned  away  from  her,  and  hid  hm  face  in  his  hands — he  waa 
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trembling,  and  she  saw  it.  Slie  looked  at  him,  wliile  hh  lace  was  bidden 
from  her— she  looked  al  hira  with  a  furtive  intorest  and  surprise.  "  Ifow 
that  man  lovea  me  I "  she  ihouglifc.  '*  I  wonder  whether  there  was  a  tinio 
once  whoii  I  might  liave  loved  htm? '' 

The  silence  betweeti  them  remained  unbroken  for  some  mmutes,  Ke 
had  felt  her  appeal  to  his  consideration  as  slic  had  never  expected  or 
intended  him  to  ftel  it — he  shrank  from  looking  at  her  or  from  speakicg 
to  her  again. 

**  Shall  I  go  on  with  my  story  ?  "  alic  asked.  *•  Shall  we  forget  and 
foi'give  on  both  sides?"  A  wonmrrs  inveterate  indulgence  for  evtry 
expression  of  a  niau'a  admiration  which  keeps  within  the  limits  of  per- 
sonal respect,  cun'CMi  her  lips  gently  into  a  charming  smile.  She  looked  down 
meditatively  at  her  dress,  and  bnished  a  crumb  off  her  kp  witli  a  little 
Huttering  sigh.  **  I  was  telling  you,"  she  went  on,  "of  my  reluctance  to 
speak  to  strangers  of  my  md  family  story.  It  was  iti  that  way,  as  I 
afterwards  found  out,  that  I  hud  myself  open  to  Miss  Milroy's  malice 
and  Misa  Milroj's  suspicion.  Private  inquiries  about  me  were  addressed 
to  the  lady  who  was  ray  reference^at  Miss  Milroy's  BUggestion,  in  the 
first  iuHtance,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  this  ia  not  tlie 
worst  of  it.  By  tome  underhand  meana  of  which  I  am  quite  ignorant, 
Mn  Armadale's  simplicity  was  imposed  on—and  when  application  was 
made  secretly  to  my  reference  in  London,  it  was  made,  Mr.  Jlidwinter, 
through  your  friend." 

Midwinter  auddeuly  rose  from  his  chair  and  looked  at  her.  The 
flisci nation  tliat  she  exercised  over  him,  powerful  as  it  was,  became  a  sus- 
pended inflnence,  now  that  the  plain  disclosure  came  plainly  at  last  from 
licr  lips.  He  looked  at  her,  and  sat  down  again  like  a  man  bewildered, 
without  uttering  a  word, 

"Remember  how  weak  he  is/'  pleaded  Miss  Gwilt  gently,  "and  make 
allowances  fur  him  as  I  do.  The  trifling  accident  of  hia  tailing  to  find  my 
i-eference  at  the  address  given  him  seems,  I  can*t  imagine  why,  to  have 
excited  Mr.  Armadale's  suspicion.  At  any  rate,  he  remained  in  London* 
What  he  did  there,  it  in  impossible  fur  me  to  Bay.  I  was  quite  in  the 
dark  ;  1  knew  nothing;  I  distrusted  nubody ;  I  was  as  happy  in  my  littli* 
rcund  of  duties  as  1  could  be  with  a  pupil  whose  affections  1  Iiad  failed  to 
win — -wlicn,  one  morning,  to  my  indescribable  astonishment,  Major  Milroy 
showed  me  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Armadale  iaimI  himself.  He 
fpoke  to  mc  in  his  wife's  presence.  Poor  creature,  I  miike  no  complaint 
of  her — such  nfHiction  as  she  suffers  excuses  everjthing.  I  wish  1  could 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  letters  between  Major  Slihoy  and  Mr.  Armadale 
— but  my  head  is  only  a  woman's  head,  and  I  was  so  confused  and  dia- 
tressed  at  the  time  I  All  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  Mr.  Armad.ile  chose  to 
priyerve  silence  ttbout  his  proceedings  in  London,  under  circumstances 
which  m.adti  that  silence  a  rcfleetiou  on  my  character.  The  major  was 
most  kind  J  his  confidence  in  me  remained  unshaken — but  coukl  his  con- 
fidence protect  me  against  his  wife's  prejudice  and  hi«  tlau^hter's  ill-will  ? 
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oil,  tlic  hnrdnesa  of  wom^n  lo  each  other  f  Oh,  the  miintlfaSo^t^n^ 
only  knew  some  of  us  as  we  really  are!  What  couM  I  do?  I  couldn't 
defend  fnyself  against  mere  imptiiationa ;  and  I  couldn't  remain  in  my 
situation  ailer  a  shxr  had  beea  cast  on  me.  My  pride  (Heaven  help  me. 
I  was  brought  up  like  a  j^entlewoman,  and  I  have  sensibilities  that  are  not 
bhmted  even  ycf.  !) — my  prlJe  got  the  belter  of  me,  and  I  left  my  place. 
Don't  let  it  cJbtress  yo«,  Mr,  Midwinter  1  TJiere's  a  bright  side  to  the 
picture.  The  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  have  overwhelmed  me  with 
kindnesa;  I  liave  the  prospect  of  getting  ptipils  to  teach  ;  I  am  spared  the 
morfitication  of  going  back  to  be  a  burden  on  my  friend!*.  Tlie  only 
complaint  I  have  to  make  is  I  think  a  jqst  one?  Mr.  Armadale  has  been 
back  at  Thoi-pc -Ambrose  for  some  dixys.  I  have  entreated  him,  by  letter^ 
to  grant  me  an  interview ;  to  tell  mc  what  dreudiul  suspicions  he  haa  of 
me,  and  to  let  me  set  myself  riglit  in  his  estimation.  Would  you  believe 
it  ?  he  has  declined  to  see  me — ^under  the  influence  of  others  ;  not  of  hh 
own  freewill,  I  am  sure  I  Cruel,  isn't  it?  Bnt  he  has  even  used  me 
more  cmelly  etill — he  persists  in  suspecting  me— it  is  he  who  is  having 
me  watched.  Oh,  Mr.  Midwinter,  don't  hate  me  fur  telling  you  what  you 
must  know  !  The  man  yuu  found  perseculing  me  and  frightening  me  lo- 
ni^iht  waa  only  earning  his  money  after  all  as  Mr.  Armadale's  spy." 

Once  more  Midwinter  started  to  liia  feet;  and  this  time  the  thoughts 
lliat  were  in  him  found  their  way  into  words, 

**  I  can't  believe  it ;  I  won't  believe  it  I "  he  exclaimed  indignantly. 
*•  If  the  man  told  you  that,  the  man  lied.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Gwili  ; 
I  b(  g  your  pardon  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  Don't,  pray  don't  think 
I  doubt  t^ou  ;  I  only  say  there  ia  some  dreadful  mi.'sLake.  I  am  not  sure 
tliat  I  understand  as  I  ought  aU  that  you  have  told  me.  But  this  last 
infamoua  meanness  of  which  you  think  Allan  guilty,  I  do  understand,  I 
swear  to  you,  he  is  incapable  of  it  I  Some  scoundrel  has  been  taking 
advautiige  of  him  ;  some  scoundrel  lias  been  using  his  name.  I'll  prove  i*j 
to  you  if  you  will  only  give  me  time.  Let  me  go  sml  clear  it  up  at  once. 
I  can't  rest;  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it;  I  cnn't  even  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
bluing  here.  Oh,"  he  burst  out  desperately,  "  I'm  sure  you  fc^cl  for  me, 
aAer  what  you  have  Baid-=-I  feel  so  for  you  !  " 

He  stopped  in  confusion.  Miss  Gwilt's  eyes  w^ere  looking  at  hira 
again ;  and  Miaa  G wilt's  liand  had  found  its  w.iy  once  more  into 
his  own. 

"  You  are  ihe  most  generous  of  living  men,"  she  said  softly ;  "  I  will 
believe  what  you  tell  me  to  believe.  Go,"  she  added  in  a  whisper, 
suddenly  releasing  his  hand  and  turning  away  from  him.  '•  For  both 
our  Bakes,  go  1 " 

His  heart  beat  fai^t  ;  ho  looked  at  her  as  she  dropped  into  a  chiur  and 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  For  one  moment  he  hesitated — the 
next,  he  snatched  up  hia  knapsack  from  the  floor,  and  left  her  precipi- 
tately without  a  backward  look,  or  a  parting  word. 

She  rose  when  the  door  closed  on  him,     A  change  came  over  her  the 
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inSSSt  slie  wns  alone.     The  colour  faded  out  of  her  dieelcft 


beauty 


died  out  of  her  eyes  ;  her  face  hardened  horribly  witli  a  sili'iit  despair, 
"  It*B  m'en  baser  work  than  I  bargained  for/*  she  said,  "  to  deceive  him** 
AAer  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  room  for  some  minutes^  sha  stopped  wearily 
before  the  glass  over  the  fireplace.  "  You  strange  creature  ! "  she  mur- 
mured, leaning  Jier  clbowa  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  languidly  addressing 
the  reflection  of  lierseh'  in  the  glass.  "  Have  you  got  any  conscience  left  7 
And  has  that  man  roused  it  1 " 

The  rctlection  of  her  face  changt»d  slowly.  The  colour  returned  to  her 
cheeka,  the  delicious  languor  began  to  sufi'iise  her  eyes  again.  Ilur  lipa 
parted  gently,  and  her  quickening  breath  began  to  dim  the  surface  of  the 
glass.  She  drew  back  from  it,  after  a  moment's  absorption  in  licr  own 
thooghta,  with  a  start  of  terror.  **  What  am  I  doing  ?  "  ehe  asked  hexBelf 
in  a  sudden  panic  of  astonishment.  "  Am  I  mad  enough  to  be  thinking 
of  him  in  that  way  7  " 

8hc  buist  into  a  mocking  laugh,  and  opened  her  desk  on  the  table 
recklessly  with  a  bang.  **Jt'8  high  time  I  had  some  talk  with  mother 
Jeatebel,"  she  said,  and  sat  down  to  write  to  Mrs.  Oldershaw. 

"1  have  met  with  Mr.  Midwinter,"  ahe  beganj  **  under  very  lucky 
circumstances  ;  and  I  have  made  the  most  of  my  opixsrtunity.  He  has 
just  left  me  for  his  friend  Armadale  ;  and  one  of  two  good  tilings  will 
l»api)en  to-morrow.  If  they  don*t  quarrel,  the  doors  of  Thorpe- Ambrose 
will  be  opened  to  me  again  at  Mr.  Midwinter'^a  intercession.  .  If  they  do 
quarrel,  I  shall  be  the  unhappy  cause  of  it,  and  I  shall  find  my  way  in  for 
myself,  on  the  purely  Christian  errand  of  reconciling  them," 

She  hesitated  at  the  next  sentence,  wrote  the  firet  few  words  of  it, 
BCratched  Uiem  out  again,  and  petulantly  tore  the  letter  into  fragmenta  and 
threw  the  pen  to  the  other  end  of  ttc  room.  Turning  quickly  on  her 
chair,  slie  looked  at  the  Beat  which  Midwinter  had  occupied  j  her  foot 
rcstleealy  tapping  the  iloor,  and  her  handkercliief  thiiist  like  a  gag  between 
her  clenched  teeth.  "  Young  aa  you  are,"  she  thought,  with  her  mind 
reviving  the  image  of  him  in  the  empty  chair,—'*  there  has  been  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  in  yovr  life — -and  I  must  and  will  know  it  1 " 

The  house-clock  struck  the  hour  and  roused  her.  She  sighed,  and 
walking  back  to  the  glaii3,  wearily  looBened  the  fastenings  of  her  dress; 
wearily  removed  the  studs  from  the  chemisette  beneath  it,  and  put  them  on 
the  chimney-piece.  She  looked  indolently  at  the  reflected  beauties  of  her 
neck  and  bosom,  aa  she  uiiplaitcd  hiT  liair  and  threw  it  back  in  one  great 
mass  over  her  tihoulders.  *'  Fancy,'"  she  thought,  **  if  he  saw  me  now  I" 
She  turned  back  to  the  table,  and  eiglied  again  as  she  extbgnished  one  of 
the  candles  and  took  the  other  in  her  hand.  "  Midwinter  7  "  she  said,  as 
she  passed  through  the  folding-doors  of  the  room  to  her  bedchamber,  **  I 
don't  believe  in  his  name,  to  begin  with  I " 

The  night  had  advanced  by  more  than  an  hour  before  Midwinter  was 
back  agaiu  ai  the  great  house. 
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Twice,  well  as  tlie  Lomeward  way  was  known  to  hira,  he  had  ati 
out  pr  the  right  road.  The  events  of  the  evening — the  interview  wiili 
Miss  Gvvilt  hei-self,  aftvr  his  fortnight's  solitiny  thinking  of  her  ;  the 
extniordinary  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  position  since  he  Lad 
seen  her  laat ;  and  the  Btartliog  assertion  of  Allan's  connection  ifrith  It — 
had  all  conspired  to  throw  hia  mind  into  a  state  of  ungovernable  confuidon. 
The  darkness  of  the  cloudy  night  added  to  liia  bewilderment.  Even  the 
famihar  gates  of  Thorpe- Ambrose  seemed  strange  to  hira.  When  he  tried 
to  think  of  it,  it  was  a  mystery  to  hitii  how  he  had  reached  the  place. 

The  front  of  the  houee  was  dark  and  closed  for  the  night.  Midwinter 
went  round  to  the  back.  The  aouud  of  men's  voices,  us  he  advanced^ 
caught  his  eaj\  They  were  soon  distinguishable  as  the  voices  of  the  first 
and  second  fl^otman,  and  the  subject  of  conversation  between  them  wa» 
their  master, 

*'  ril  bet  you  an  even  half-crown  he's  driven  out  of  the  ueighbourhc 
before  another  week  is  over  his  head,"  said  the  first  footman. 

*'  Done  1  *'  said  the  second.     "  lie  isn't  as  easy  driven  as  3'ou  think." 

**  Isn't  he  ?  "  retorted  the  other.  **  Hell  be  mobbed  if  he  stops  here  ! 
I  tell  you  ago  in,  he's  not  satisfied  with  the  mesa  he's  got  into  already,  1 
know  it  for  certain  he's  having  the  governess  watched." 

At  those  words,  Midwinter  mechanically  checked  himself  before  h« 
turned  the  corner  of  the  house.  His  first  doubt  of  the  result  of  hi 
meditated  appeal  to  Allan  ran  through  him  like  a  sudden  chill.  The 
influence  exercised  by  the  voice  of  public  scandal  is  a  force  which  acta  in 
opposition  to  the  ordinary  law  of  mechanics.  It  is  strongest,  not  by  con- 
centration, but  by  distribution.  To  the  primary  sound  we  may  shut  our 
ears ;  hut  the  reverberation  of  it  in  echoes  is  irresistible.  On  his  way 
back,  Midwinter's  one  desire  had  been  to  find  Allan  up,  and  to  speak  to 
him  immediately,  Hia  one  hope  now  was  to  gain  time  to  contend  with 
the  new  doubts  and  to  silence  the  new  misgivings — his  one  present  anxiety 
was  to  hear  that  Allan  had  gone  to  bed.  He  turned  the  corner  of  tlie 
house,  and  presented  himself  before  the  men  smoking  their  pipes  in  the 
back  garden.  As  soon  as  their  astonishment  allowed  them  to  speak,  they 
offered  to  roiise  their  master,  Allan  had  given  his  friend  tip  for  tltaC 
night,  and  had  gone  to  bed  about  half  an  hour  since. 

'•  It  was  my  master's  particular  order,  sir,''  said  tlie  head  footman, 
**  tliat  he  was  to  be  told  of  it  if  you  came  back." 

**  It  ia  mt/  particular  request,"  returned  Midwinter,  '^  that  3'ou  won't 
tlifrturb  him." 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  wonderingly,  as  he  took  his  candle  and 
leil  them. 
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On  tl»e  coast  of  Normandy,  in  the  depfntmont  of  Calvados,  and  at  tlic 
raouih  of  the  little  river  Toucques,  there  Laa  ariaen,  witliin  the  Inst 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  most  fashionalilc  wjUeriiig- place  on  the  French 
side  of  the  British  Chai^ncl.  According  to  certain  imiiginative  nutiqua- 
riana  the  name  is  a  corniptioa  of  Tarris  Villtf^  but  as  not  a  single  trace 
of  Roman  occupation  has  ever  beeu  discovered,  and  aa  no  allusion  to 
any  such  phice  occurs  in  any  book  or  manuscript  that  has  yet  been 
brought  to  light  J  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  the  true  derivatiou  of  the 
word  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Trouville  was,  once  upon  a  timcj  a 
hole  of  a  town,  and  that  it  is  still  a  town  in  a  hole. 

Some  forty  years  ago  an  eminent  artist,  named  Mozin,  roaming 
thrrsiinh  Normandy  in  search  of  tlic  i>i€Liirc.sque,  clianccd  to  alight  upon 
what  was  then  a  more  fishing  hamlet,  and  was  ro  charmed  with  the  varied 
beauties  of  tlie  site  and  neighbourhood,  that  lie  filled  his  album  with 
sljetchep,  wliich  became  the  talk  of  tlie  artistic  and  pleasure-seeking  world 
of  Paris.  His  enthusiasm  made  inuny  converts,  and  visitors  flocked  to 
the  spot  to  judge  w*ith  their  own  eyea  of  tlie  justice  of  his  praises.  Their 
enterprise  was  well  repaid,  and  eveiy  succeeding  year  haa  furthered  the 
development  of  Ti"onville  into  ita  present  goodly  proportiona. 

Thougli  the  port  and  original  hamlet  lie  somewhat  iu  a  hole,  such 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  numerous  villas  and  chalets  that  stud 
the  foot  of  the  clitf  facing  the  sea.  For  the  most  part  ilier«e  are  built  in 
imitation  of  the  German- S w ias  pt^de,' and  boast  of  pretty  gardens  abun* 
duntly  stocked  with  flowers  ;  and  nowhere  do  carnations,  German  asters, 
petunias,  ond  pehirgoniumg  flourish  in  greater  beauty  or  pn>fusion. 
Tho  wild  carnation,  be  it  parenthetically  reiuurked,  grows  luxuriantly  on 
the  ruined  walls  of  William  the  Conqueror's  old  chateau  at  Bonneville. 
As  seen  from  the  pier-head,  or  from  on  board  the  Havre  steamer,  there 
are  few  places  more  coquettiahly  picturesque  than  Trouville.  Imme- 
diately above  the  broad  expanse  of  fine  hard  sand  the  eye  rests  upon 
a  broken  line  of  houses,  of  what  mny  be  called  the  fanUxstic  order  of 
archilecturej  painted  yellow ;  with  bright  green  Venetian  blinds,  and  embel- 
lished round  the  windows  with  bricks  of  a  deep  red  hue.  A  little  further 
off  towards  iJie  other  en^l  of  the  plage,  and  dotting  the  hill-side,  tlie  dark 
red-brown  of  the  mingled  brick  and  wood-work  of  the  chalets  coutraisls 
pleasantly  with  the  dens^  masses  of  verdant  foliage  in  which  they  seem 
to  nestle,  while  silver-grey  patches  of  reatleaa,  ever-murmuiing  aspens 
cast  a  quivering  light  over  the  hill-side  and  impart  a  cheerful  acnaation 
of  life  and  motion.     To  the  eastward  the  promontory  of  La  Hcve,  with 
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it«  luo  iigliTiiOUSc?,  stands  out  boldly  and  conf^picuously,  and  at  times  tl^.e 
port  and  town  of  Ilavre-de-Guke  may  be  seen  with  tolerable  distinctness ; 
but  tbia  is  a  pleasure  which  visltora  little  enjoy,  fvr  it  is  the  sure  bar* 
biager  of  raiii.  On  ibe  olbcr  side,  that  is,  looking  down  channel  to  the 
Eouth-west,  an  indented  undulating  coast-line  Btretches  as  fur  as  the 
niotilh  of  the  Orne  and  the  mussel-clud  rocks  knoivn  to  the  cow-keeping 
Nominns  as  the  Vaches  Noircs. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Toucqucs,  and  connected  with  Trouvillc  by 
an  excellent  ferry  and  a  still  more  excellent  and  considerably  more 
modem  bridge,  a  new  and  yet  more  fashionable  watering-place  is  rapidly 
taking  form  and  shape.  This  highly  favoured  annexe — for  it  was  a  pel 
of  the  late  Due  dc  Momy,  and  is  consequently  still  directly  patronized  by 
the  Governra>;nt — ^bears  the  name  of  Deauville,  apparently  because  it  is 
btiilt  Ujjon  dry  sand-hiUocks,  barbarously  levelled  to  suit  the  indolenfc 
habits  of  the  Parisians.  Had  Lot's  wife  been  turned  into  salt  white  seated 
in  a  cliaij*,  the  example  would  have  been  thrown  away  upon  your  true 
Parisian  ;  and  it  is  morally  certain,  if  there  lie  any  truth  in  the  doctrine 
of  development,  and  if  in  the  natural  as  in  tlte  social  system  a  demand 
wHl  create  a  supply,  tJmt  in  the  ne.\t  generation,  or  at  the  latest,  in  tl:e 
one  after,  the  Parisian  exquisite,  whether, male  or  female,  will,  instead 
of  legs,  be  furuiahed  with  a  chair  as  a  finish  to  the  human  figui'e.  The 
Princ4i  in  tlie  Arabian  Nigh  is,  who  was  marble  from  tlte  waist  downwardSp 
is  a  fair  type  of  the  Parisian  beauty  of  the  present  day,  only  tliat  in  her 
case  the  process  of  petrifnction  has  extended  to  the  heart,  compensation, 
however,  being  alTorded  by  a  corresponding  softening  of  the  brain.  For 
all  that,  Denuvillc  promises  to  supplant  Trouville  within  a  very  brief 
period,  and  is  already  beginning  to  attract  the  preference  of  the  crime  de 
la  crime.  It  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  really  splendid  hotels  of  standing 
in  spacious  pleasure-grounds  and  shtltering  the  new  and  tasteful  Casino. 
There  is  also  a  good  sprinkling  of  comfortable  villas,  called  paviUonBy  whUe 
a  level  terrace,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  aflforda  an  agreeable  prome* 
nado  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  The  Ilippodrome^^ — ^the  French  equivalent  for 
a  racecom-se — is  likewise  witliin  gunshot  of  the  "  llotel  du  Ca.sino  ; "  while 
another  advantage  is  the  entire  absence  of  "  ancient  and  fish-like  "  smells. 
To  English  visitors  tlie  extent  and  firmness  of  the  sands,  covered  in 
places  witli  a  vast  quantity  of  beautiful  shcUs,  may  be  mentioned  aa  an 
additiunal  attraction  ;  but  yoor  genuine  Parisian  belle  asks  only  for 
sunicieut  space  to  crowd  together  three  or  four  hundred  nudi-bottomed 
chairs.  That  is  her  notion  of  a  marine  Paradise.  With  one  chair  to  sit 
upon,  one  to  rest  her  feet  upon,  and  one  to  protect  her  expansive  skirts, 
she  envies  not  Buddha  lumfielf^  sitting  on  his  lolus-leaf  eternally  cross* 
kgged. 

In  one  respect,  Trouville  will  always,  perhaps,  be  preferred  to  Beau* 
villc  by  families  overburdened  neither  with  riches  nor  oflspring.  Not 
only  does  it  possess  an  ample  store  of  villas  capable  of  containing  a  Britannic 
gathering  of  olive  bi-anches,  and  of  testing  the  resources  of  even  Fortunaius 
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Ilia  purse,  but  it  Las  also  scores  of  small  houses  suitable  for  an  exiguous 
purse,  and  a  party  of  four  or  five  persons.  These  may  not  be  magnificently 
furnished,  nor  is  the  parlour  adapted  for  the  reception  of  iastidious  com- 
pany, but  they  are  clean  and  not  incommodious,  and  are  sufficiently 
supplied  with  all  that  one  really  wants.  As  there  is  no  entrance-hall,  the 
street-door  opens  into  the  sitting-room  ;  but  the  people  of  the  place  are  so 
civil  and  well-conducted  that  no  annoyance  is  ever  experienced,  and  even 
pedlars,  and  vendors  of  perishable  articles,  go  round  to  the  back-door.  It 
is  true,  that  as  your  only  window  also  opens  out  upon  the  street,  you 
must  either  be  content  to  re-consume  your  own  oxygen,  or  submit  to 
overhear  the  conversations  of  your  neighbours  and  be  distracted  by  noises 
multitudinous.  After  a  little  time,  however,  one  becomes  interested,  in 
spite  of  oneself,  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  U  voisin — ^not  to  mention 
la  voisine — and  the  feeling  of  loneliness  that  is  apt  to  steal  over  one  in  a 
strange  place,  full  of  people  more  or  less  known  to  each  other,  is  chastened 
down  to  one  of  repose  and  pleasing  languor.  The  furniture  of  the  parlour 
is  decidedly  simple.  The  brick  or  tiled  floor  is  guiltless  of  a  carpet  ;  but 
either  a  lai'ge  round  mat  is  placed  under  the  table,  or  a  snmll  one  is  pro- 
vided for  the  feet  of  each  individual.  A  couple  of  upright  ai-m-chairs, 
lialf-a-dozen  ordinary  chairs,  with  wondrously  hard  seats,  and  two  foot- 
stock,  complete  the  mobilier.  On  the  mantelpiece  there  is,  of  course, 
a  showy  timepiece,  between  two  monster  vases,  and  beyond  these,  two 
glass  bells,  respectively  covering  the  inevitable  bandit  and  equally 
inevitable  shepherdess  or  flower-girl  in  evening  costume.  On  the  first  floor 
are  two  good  bedrooms,  and  above  that,  two  other  rooms  scarcely  inferior, 
and  all  furnished  with  capital  beds  and  bedding.  The  one  occupied  by 
the  writer  of  this  instructive  and  amusing  narrative,  happened  to  belong 
to  a  "  capitaine  de  long  cours,''  who  seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  home  to  his  wife,  afler  each  voyage,  some  useful  token  of  remem- 
brance. Among  the  treasures  thus  accumulated  are  at  least  a  dozen 
teapots  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  a  small  jug  purporting  to  be  ''a  present 
from  Swansea,"  a  sugar-basin,  commemorating  some  Odd  Fellows'  festival 
at  Manchester,  and  an  enormous  pudding-basin,  adorned  on  one  side  with 
the  view  of  a  bridge  over  the  Wear,  and  on  the  other  with  the  following 
cheerful  prayer  of  a  contented  mind,  springing  from  a  sound  digestion 
and  untroubled  liver  :— 

A  little  health,  a  little  wealth, 

A  little  house  of  freedom  ; 
And  at  the  end  a  litde  friend. 

With  little  cause  to  need  him. 

After  a  brief  visit  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  Captain  Pilgrim — that 
might  have  been  his  name  had  he  not  been  a  Frenchman — being  obliged 
to  rejoin  his  schooner,  received  from  his  "  good  lady  "  a  touching  proof 
of  the  interest  she  took  in  his  welfare.  She  had  obtained  the  horns  of  a 
large  stag-beetle,  which  she  carefully  placed  on  board  her  husband's  ship, 
in  the  sure  hope  that  they  would  bring  him  good  luck. 
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The  cliief  objection  to  these  liulc  houses  is  the  ihiiimss  ot  the  pnrty 
walls,  wliereby  a  gnoring  or  too  niuadcul  nciglibour  becomes  a  positive 
nuisance.  They  likewise  swarm  with  micc^  large,  swarthy,  and  as  strong- 
scented  03  musk-ralii,  Itetn:  there  are  fleas,  lively,  hungry,  and  enter' 
prising.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  an  unencumbered  couple  will  do 
better  to  go  to  an  iiotel- — and  there  are  ecvcral  cxctlleut  establish- 
ments. The  be5t,  perhaps,  because  comraamling  the  best  view  of  the 
sea,  is  the  "  HOtd  de  Paris ;  "  but  the  *'  Bellevue  "  and  the  "  Bras  d'Or '' 
are  also  to  be  commended.  Living  is  by  no  means  chenp  in  Trouville, 
prices  being  quite  equal  to  those  at  PuHk,  with  the  exception  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Fisli  is  scarce,  and  not  choice,  as  ibe  best  is  packed  up  and 
sent  oiF  by  rail  'J'hc  hotels,  however,  are  favoured  to  a  certtiin  extent, 
and  generally  provide  finer  fish  than  a  private  family  would  have  any 
chance  of  purchasing  in  the  ojien  market. 

On  Wednesday  mornings,  the  Place  de  I'llutel  de  Ville,  in  front  of  tbe 
"  Hutel  Billcvue,"  presents  a  very  stirring  scene.  A  large  portion  of  the 
f.pcn  space  is  covered  with  booths,  at  which  are  oflered  for  sale,  not  only 
Jive  poultry  and  ail  kinds  of  garden  produce  of  good  quality,  and  in  con- 
ftiderable  quantity,  but  also  crockery,  calico,  boots  and  shoes,  woollen  goods, 
baskets  of  every  form,  hats,  caps,  and  ironmongery.  Iron  bedsteads  even, 
and  heavy  pieces  of  furniture,  are  disposed  of  by  auction ;  and  at  times 
llic  town  oner  goes  about  bealiug  n  drum  to  announce  a  Bale  of  horses — an 
episode  thtit  is  eurc  to  create  considerable  sensation  among  the  frequenters  of 
the  market.  In  llic  town  itself,  however,  there  is  no  lack  of  sliops  for  all 
kin^ls  of  articles  of  clothing  and  fancy  goods,  kept  by  tradespeople  from 
Paris,  who  come  for  the  season  and  take  their  leave  with  the  swallows. 
Tiie  eeason,  to  speak  correctly,  is  supposed  to  comraence  on  the  15th  June, 
to  culminate  on  the  larh  August,  and  to  lemiinate  on  the  15th  October  j 
after  whicli  date  the  gay  and  populous  toun  shrinks  back  into  its  original 
aspect  of  a  haink't  of  fishermen.  Two  hotels  alone  remain  half  open— the 
**  liras  d'Or  "  and  the  "  Hotel  dc  la  Plage  ;  "  but  not  even  an  Englishman 
has  yet  been  known  to  brave  the  monotony  of  a  winter  at  Trouville — not 
impossibly  because,  from  its  unprotected  position— fficing  every  wind  that  ^ 
blows  by  the  north  from  SAV,  to  E.— it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  ^H 
desirable  winter  residence.  ^^| 

Independently  of  the  weekly  market,  or  iiiir,  there  are  peripatetic 
dealers  and  hawkers,  who  make  tlie  eireets  resound  with  their  strangely 
modiiJated  cries  ^'  from  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve."  At  sevea 
in  the  morning  the  postman  rattles  the  handle  of  the  door  and  shout* 
aloud,  'Uvic-teur  I  *'  Then  a  couple  of  fishwives,  carrying  between  them, 
n  large  basket  of  live  shrimps,  and  it  may  be  a  smaller  one  of  prawns, 
utter  a  sharp  shrill  cry^ — **  Voila  la  marchande  dc  crevcttes ! "  or  **  Dc« 
crevettes  I  des  bouquets!"  The  first  time  **  the  present  writer"  heard 
this  cry  he  hastened  to  secure  a  nosegay,  but  discovered  that  in  **ma 
Normandic"  a  bouquet  means  notliing  sweeter  than  a  prawn,  For  reasons 
possibly  not  known  even  to  themselves,  the  Trouville  shrimps  refuse  to 
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turn  ix^tl  ivbea  boiled,  and  remaiu  iu  de;4th)  as  in  life,  of  a  greyiali  brown 
hue.  Next  is  heard  a  dolorous  and  funereal  note  announcing  the  ndvcnt 
of  a  "  needy  knife-grinder/'  or  a  coaxing  female  voice  invitoH  you  to  buy 
Ikt  apricols,  or  "  reines-claudes."  Presently  an  old  woman  .appears  in  the 
wake  of  an  almost  stately  donkey,  laden  with  baskets  of  fruit  and  vcgo- 
tablea.  Scarcely  has  the  ass  and  Iiis  driver  passed  whtn  a  Iiand-barrow 
comes  trolling  along,  and  an  individual  with  a  facetious  voice  beliows  out 
— "  Zolia  bas !  Zoiis  baa  !  Demandez,  m'sicurs  et  dauics !  Dus  !  Chans- 
seltea  I  "  The  demand  for  woollen  goods,  such  as  stockings,  socks,  com- 
forlcrs,  jerseyB,  and  petticoala  for  children,  appears  to  be  incessant,  bright 
colours  being  preferred  to  those  of  a  sober  hue.  And  now  a  brisk  rattling 
Bound,  caused  by  a  loose  iron  handle  striking  against  a  ilat  piece  of  wood, 
gives  notice  of  the  approach  of  **La  marchoude  de  gaufires,"  with  her 
sweet  I'anille-Havourcd  dainties  in  a  tin,  inscribed  "  Vivent  lea  plaisirs 
de  Bordeaux  I  "  And  so  it  goes  on  all  day,  varied  now  and  then  by  a 
ragged  ureliin  with  a  cracked  hurdy-gurdy,  or  the  acraiung  of  the  fiddle 
of  one  of  the  musicians  of  the  "  Salon,"  patiently  practising  his  part  in  a 
concerted  piece » 

The  aborigines  are  a  fine  mauly  race,  with  broad  ahonldei-s  and  bull 
necks,  and  with  a  tlioroughly  English  ctiA  of  countenance — blue  eyes, 
fuir  ruddy  complexions,  hair  bordering  on  red,  and  a  frank,  honest,  kindly, 
jEtraiglitforward  aspect  and  demeanour.  Bold,  hardy  sailors,  they  manage 
their  splendid  fi^hmg-boals  with  the  courage  and  address  of  the  old  North- 
men, but  on  shore  they  are  the  gentlest  and  best-natured  creatures  in  the 
world.  There  arc  few  more  pleasing  sights  at  Trouville  than  to  watch 
these  Herculean  fellows  standing  at  the  doors  of  their  cottages,  each  with 
a  baby  m  \m  arms,  or  going  out  for  a  stroll  with  a  little  fellow  toddling 
by  Ills  side  and  engrossing  his  whole  attention.  It  is  true  they  are  not 
much  troubled  with  the  petty  annoyanceB  of  a  humble  household,  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  being  passed  at  sea  ;  and  no  doubt  the  occti- 
$ional  repose  ironi  toil  and  danger  exercises  a  Boothing  influence  on 
their  rugged,  uncultured  natures.  The  house  exactly  opposite  the  one 
in  which  these  lines  arc  written,  is  inhabited  by  a  small  colony  of  fisher- 
men and  their  wives,  with  a  sprinkling  of  little  onm^  who  are  not  always 
"good*'  in  the  nurserymaid's  acceptation  of  the  woi'd,  When  anything 
goes  wrong  in  this  department  ot  the  human  menagerie,  a  middle-aged 
man,  the  lather  of  two  of  the  marrietl  women,  umlertakea  to  lestore  peace 
and  harmony,  by  playing  ailcr  a  fashion  with  the  fractious  dehnc^ucnt. 
The  baby  he  continues  to  pacify,  by  shouting  to  her  as  if  be  were  hailing 
llie  mast-head — *'  Ha  !  M;uie!  Ha  !  p'tite  I  Ha  I  diddy-dee  I  Paw,  paw, 
paw,  row-ri-ri-row,  row-ri-ri-row,  r-r-r-r-row," — the  last  syllable  bi-ing 
jerked  out  aomelhing  like  the  bark  of  a  mastiff.  Loud  voices,  it  must  bo 
owned,  arc  one  of  tlie  worst  defects  of  these  sea-dogs,  and  their  woman- 
kind have  also  picked  up  the  habit  of  screaming  like  seii^'-ulla  before 
a  storm.  Never  was  there  a  more  sober  race  of  men.  When  ihey  do 
indulge  in  anything  more  cjcciting  thau  bad  "  cafu  au  kit,"  it  is  in  cider; 
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but  during  a  six  weeks'  residence  not  a  single  tipftj  man  has  been  seen. 
And  die  least  thing  amuses  them.  One  evening  a  iisbing-boat  missed  her 
opportunity  of  getting  diear  out  to  sesi,  and  waa  obliged  to  nrn  high  up  on 
the  winda.  All  the  next  day  she  hiy  tliere  idle  and  inactive,  while  her 
crew  of  three  men  and  a  boy,  instead  of  repairing  to  a  public-house, 
pnssed  the  time  iti  playing  at  hop-scotch,  in  throwing  gLunmersauUs,  and 
in  swinging  on  a  rope  hanging  from  iJic  boM-sprit,  When  the  wind  And 
tide  are  unfavourabie  the  boats  arc  toived  out  to  the  end  of  the  pier  by  a 
long  iWe  of  women,  whose  white  cotton  nightcaps  go  bobbing  up  and  down 
in  a  most  ludicrous  fashion.  How  these  poor  women  do  work  1  A  large 
portion  of  the  labours  of  the  field  ia  done  by  tlicra,  and — not  for  that 
reason,  let  us  hope — nowliere  in  Enghmd  will  yon  find  the  land  so 
neglected,  or  so  overgrown  with  ooai-se  weeds,  ^S'hen  the  tide  ia  out 
and  the  river  Toiicques  carries  its  waters  to  the  sea  unpolluted  with 
brine,  there  may  be  seen  on  either  bank  groups  of  women  kneeling  in 
little  boxes,  and  bending  over  the  stream,  dragging  the  dirty  ILneu 
through  the  running  etreara,  or  beating  it  upon  a  board  placed  before 
them.  And  on  lilghdaya  and  holidays  how  these  women  do  dress  out 
themselves  and  their  children  !  It  is  pitiable  to  look  upon  it,  for  it 
shows  what  an  evil  influence  is  being  exercised  upon  the  lower  strata 
of  society  in  this  place  by  the  fertile  example  of  tlie  Parisian  visitors. 
To  tljc  extravagant  costumes  of  the  latter  it  is  impossible  to  do  ju<»tice 
by  any  attempt  at  description,  and  they  are  equally  beyond  caricature. 
The  most  delicate  silks  are  worn  as  recklessly  as  if  they  were  but  bom- 
bazine. How  many  changes  of  costume  take  place  in  a  single  day, 
Bishop  Colenso  himself  would  bo  puzzled  to  enumerate.  The  ciTect  of 
such  bright  and  varied  culoiirs  is  pleiiaaiit  enough  fur  the  spectator  whose 
*'withei*3  are  unwrung"  hy  the  milUuer's  bills  ;  but  how  these  bills  can 
ever  be  paid  ia  one  of  those  tilings  wliich,  as  Lord  Dundreary  would 
say,  no  ftHow  can  undei-stand,  Bounets  arc  unknown,  except  among  a 
few  English  ladies,  and  here  and  there  in  the  case  of  a  grandame.  But, 
on  the  other  hand^  evory  variety  of  hat  is  worn,  with  QYnry  variety  of 
ornament.  The  dross  and  tJie  petticoat  are  equally  ssraart  and  lanciful, 
and  seem  to  tiy  which  shall  be  the  shortest.  From  the  ear  enormous 
gold  plates  are  suspended  ly  way  of  car-rings,  and  in  the  hand  a  long 
while  polished  cane  of  holly,  or  cornel  wood,  is  carried  to  assist  the 
yellow-booted  feet  in  tripping  over  the  hundred  yards  that  lead  from  the 
house  to  the  sands.  That  goal  once  reached,  ihe  party  pounce  upon  as 
many  cliairs  as  they  can  seize  without  a  jjersonal  encounter  with  some 
other  party  equally  considerate,  and  then  settle  down  for  an  Lour  or  so*a 
incessant  chatter.  The  canes  arc  laid  each  over  its  own  chiiir,  umbrellas 
arc  opened  out,  and  every  welUdresscd  person  who  passes  ia  subjected  to 
a  critical  analysis  as  to  the  taste  and  costliness  of  her  attire.  When  this 
amusement  is  exhausted  they  mount,  always  with  ihe  aid  of  .the  white 
cane,  the  half-dozen  etn^jis  leading  up  to  the  terrace  or  verandah  of  the 
salon  ;  and  tliere  again  settle  down  like  a  covey  of  partridges*     A  few 
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stroll  into  t*he  reading-room  and  carry  off  the  beat  papers — it  being  of 
course  strictly  forbidden  to  remove  tliem  under  any  pretext  wliatevor. 
But  ihi.^s  is  the  only  reading  in  which  they  ever  indulge.  And  their 
industry  is  on  a  par  with  their  love  of  letters.  Some  German  Indies  having 
appeared  in  public  with  network  baaketi*,  it  suddenly  became  the  ilishion 
to  be  seen  with  baBketa  of  a  similar  pattern,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
contain  anything  but  bonbons  and  chocolate.  Twice  a  day  there  is 
instrumental  music — a  little  thin  perhaps,  but  decidedly  good  so  far  as 
it  goes.  Dancing  lessons,  also,  are  given,  and  every  evening  from  eight 
to  nine  there  is  a  pupils'  biill,  for  the  etlificiition  of  cynical  bachelore. 
Kvcry  Sunday  and  Thursday  night  there  i&  a  ball  in  the  pnuciiml  saloon, 
at  which  a  dozen  or  twenty  gentlemen  figure  with  young  kdics  in  round 
hats  and  short  akirla^the  cane  being  Icfl  to  lake  cure  of  the  chair. 
Each  dance  seldom  exceeds  ten  minutes  in  duration,  at  tlie  end  of  which 
the  cavalier  conducts  his  partner  to  her  cfine,  bow?,  and  retires ;  but 
there  is  no  attempt  at  conversation,  and  Buch  a  solecism  ae  an  inttTchange 
of  ideas  would  be  deemed  ill-mannered  and  imperii uent.  It  is  nearly 
always  the  same  men  who  venture  to  exhibit  tlicir  *^  fantastic  toe,'*  while 
the  bulk  of  their  compeers  look  oq  disdainfully  from  the  doorway.  There 
is  little,  if  nny,  intercoiu-ae  between  the  two  sexes.  It  is  not  only  married 
people  who  keep  apart,  but  the  unmiirried  also  appear  indiflfercnt  to  each 
other's  society;  nor  is  there  any  of  tLat  deleetuble  '*  spoony  ing '*  which 
is  the  great  chann  of  an  English  watering-plnce.  The  consequences  of 
this  rapidly  increasing  alienation  are  naturally  prejudicial.  The  women 
have  become  selfish,  frivolous,  and  superciUous,  while  the  men  are  growing 
coaree,  egotistical,  and  rcgardleaB  of  everything  but  money  and  sensual 
enjoyments. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  balls  and  concerts  at  Trouville,  there  are 
frequently  extra  nights,  uncovered  by  the  subacripiion  to  the  salon,  on 
which  more  stately  balLa  are  given  (though  even  at  them  full  dress  is  nut 
indispensable),  and  likewise' scenic  representations  when  a  dramatic  planet 
cim  be  induced  to  gravitate  in  this  directioiu  Beaidea,  there  is  a  theatre, 
in  external  appearance  not  unlike  a  Methodist  cliapel,  and  from  time  to 
time  a  mrsae  en  mumqtie  is  announced  at  one  or  other  of  the  churches, 
after  which  a  collection  is  made  by  lady- patronesses  in  the  gayest  and 
mo?t  coquettiali  atUre.  Now  and  then,  too,  a  choir  will  visit  the  place 
for  a  couple  of  days'  sea-batJung,  and  cover  their  c^cj^^nses  by  a  musical 
mass,  tlie  collection  allcr  which  is  equally  divided  between  themselves 
and  the  church  favoured  by  their  choice.  Then,  as  if  all  this  gaiety 
ami  dissipation  were  not  enough  for  one  season,  the  visitors  have  the 
plfasiu-e  of  witnessing  a  nice  between  fishing-boats,  all  the  way  froiri 
Havre,  and — if  tlie  weather  permit — of  sccmg  a  tolerable  display  of  fire- 
works on  the  evening  of  the  fete  of  St.  Napoleon,  once  revered  as  the 
imniversary  of  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Marj'.  Even  if  the  weather 
be  unfavourable,  it  is  only  a  pleasure  df  I't^rred  until  the  following  day  ; 
and,  be  it  tine  or  wet,  they  can  at  least  listen  to  a  salvo  of  artillery,  fired 
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during  iLe  celebrution  of  the  jTtr  Devm.  Nor  is  this  nil.  On  two  con- 
eecutiye  days  the  Deauville  racecourse  gatliers  togetlicrall  that  is  beautiful 
antl  sublime  in  the  I  win  watering-places,  and,  according  to  tlie  Journal 
de  Trovci'lk  ct  de  Deauvifki  "  Epsom  and  Ascot  do  not  oflor  greater  attrac- 
tions for  real  amateurs,  or  assemble  a  more  numerous  oi*  more  select 
Howd."  TIio  rimning  is  at  least  fair  and  above-board,  and  the  borscs 
^em  to  go  quite  as  fast  as  their  riders  dare  let  them.  In  one  particular 
race»  for  which  live  horses  startcdj  the  loading  jockey  was  perched  like  a 
monkey  on  his  btast,  Nu.  2  pat  ri^id  and  bolt  upright,  and  No.  U  was 
trying  to  rise  in  liis  stirrups  as  if  trotting,  while  the  fourth  and  tiflh  were 
courteously  contending  which  should  be  the  hindermost. 

It  has  already  been  Biiid  that  the  sands  on  cither  side  of  the  harbour 
are  admirable  for  ihcir  extent  and  firmness.  It  follows,  thercfure,  that  the 
bnthing  is  good,  cspeciaUy  for  ladiea,  but  it  is  also  peculiar.  The  bathing- 
ground  is  equally  divided  into  llirce  "  quartiers."  One  ia  set  apart 
excInsiTely  tor  ladies^  attended  or  not  by  professional  '*  baigneurs ;  *'  the 
next  division  is  for  men  and  women  mixed;  and  the  third  for  men  only. 
The  actual  barrier  between  the  diflereiit  quartei's  is  a  ro];e.  It  Ls  required, 
however,  that  in  the  '*  qimrller  comnmn,^'  the  men  should  don  a  costume 
nearly  aiuiihir  to  that  worn  by  the  ladies,  leaving  only  the  arms  bai*e, 
and  the  legs  from  the  knee  downw^ards.  In  the  men's  quarter  a  simple 
caUqofi  is  held  sufHcientj  though  certainly  not  so  decent  as  a  Bengalee's 
dhoty.  Hut  the  iunniest  part  of  the  business  is^  that  ludica  go  up  the 
rope  and  converse  across  it  with  their  unclad  acquaintances  of  the  olhei' 
sex — the  conversation  being  held  in  rather  less  than  twelve  incites  ot 
water.  Vejy  few  ventine  in  above  "  the  giant  bole,"  but  the  fair  sc: 
is  also  tlie  most  daiing^  and  will  occasionally  disappear  up  to  the 
waist.  As  a  rule,  the  men  prefi^r  a  mixture  of  sand  and  water,  like  the 
cockles,  and  will  lie  down  in  the  back-water  left  by  the  receding  rido, 
where  the  depth  varies  from  three  inches  to  a  foot.  An  e:£tra  charge  is 
made  fur  a  cahane  h  Jlotj  that  is,  for  taking  the  machine  downi  to  the 
wjitei'a  edge,  but  tlie  majority  content  theraselvcij  with  the  machines  that 
are  drawn  up  high  and  dry,  and  run  like  lamplighters  over  the  intervening 
space  of  a  himdred  yai-da  or  80,  past  admiring  groups  of  spectator«j  male 
and  female.  This,  to  our  notions,  odd  proceeding  bears  at  least  one  good 
fruit.  As  the  feet,  even  if  protected  by  list  t«hoea,  get  covered  with 
Rand  in  racing  back  from  tlic  sea,  it  is  customai-y  to  place  in  ejich  nmchine 
a  foot-pail  of  Jiot  water,  tlnm  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
refreshing  or  wliolesomc. 

No  matter  how  strong  a  swimmer  jou  may  be,  you  cannot  go  beyond 
a  certain  easy  distance  from  the  share.  Two  boats  are  kept  continually 
moving  np  and  down  to  prevent  any  rash,  adventurous  epirit  from 
getting  beyond  his  depth  ;  and  after  all  it  is  perliaps  just  as  well  that 
no  one  should  be  permitted  lo  drow^n  himselt)  to  the  annoyance  of  liia 
neighbours.  A  fuvouiite  amusement,  however,  with  men  who  are  known 
to  be  stout  swimmers,  is  to  hire  a  double  canoe,  connected  by  a  raUed 
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bridge  or  seat,  and  propelled  by  a  double-headed  Indian  paddle.  In  these, 
or  rather,  on  these,  cale^on-clad  heroes  disport  themsdves  even  in  the 
ladies'  quarter,  paddling  in  and  out  in  all  directions,  seated  on  high,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  aforesaid  dhoty,  as  naked  as  on  the  day  they 
were  bom. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Trouville  sands  are  a  range  of  low 
rocks  covered  with  mussels  and  anemones — the  latter  in  great  variety. 
Towards  Villerville,  a  tiny  watering-place  two  and  a  half  miles  distant, 
whether  by  the  road  or  the  rocks,  a  queer-looking  anemone  may  be  picked 
up  among  the  weeds.  It  is  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  and  is  covered  with  a 
thick  green  leathery  hide.  Its  feelers  are  seldom  displayed,  but  it  turns 
out  of  its  interior  economy  a  sort  of  transparent  bladder,  beautifully 
marked  with  thin  filaments.  The  sea-cucumber  may  also  occasionally, 
but  rarely,  be  found  on  the  Deauville  sands,  and  only  after  a  stiff  gale 
from  a  particular  quarter.  From  the  gi\ivel  and  blue  clay  of  the  cliff 
above  thejlrouyille  rocks,  innumerable  specimens  of  gryphites,  echinites, 
ammonites,  and  other  fossils  may  be  gathered  in  very  perfect  and  beautiful 
condition  ;  but  one  solitary  English  couple  alone  were  ever  seen  troubling 
themselves  with  these  memorials  of  another  age  and  another  clime. 

In  th.e  neighbourhood  of  Trouville  are  many  delightful  walks  and  rides. 
To  the  English  visitor  the  still  interesting  remains  of  William  the  Conqueror's 
castle  at  Bonneville  will  prove  almost  as  attractive  as  the  field  of  Waterloo 
to  a  touiist  at  Brussels.  The  forest  of  St.  Gatrin,  too,  is  a  tempting 
place  for  a  picnic,  while  along  the  coast  there  is  a  pleasant  drive  to  Hon- 
fleur  in  one  direction,  and  to  Villers  in  the  exactly  opposite  one.  The 
flourishing  seaport  town  of  Havre-de-Grace,  with  its  pretty  marine  suburb 
of  Ste.  Adrcsse,  will  likewise  furnish  abundant  amusement  for  a  couple 
of  days,  and  the  passage  across  may  be  effected  daily  in  less  than  an 
hour  for  the  trifling  charge  of  fifleenpence.  The  easiest  access  to  Trou- 
ville from  England  is  by  way  of  Southampton  to  Havre,  and  thence  by 
steamer  across  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  The  journey,  however,  from 
Paris  lies  tjirough  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  France,  and  is 
accomplished  in  little  more  than  four  hours. 
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The  present  stflgnation  of  the  New  Zealand  war  is  scarcely  more  falis- 
Aictorjr  tlian  the  sanguinnry  skirmishca  of  last  ycnr.  The  events  in 
tlie  colony  ivbich  we  had  hoped  to  civilize  according  to  the  newest 
recipe  are  eminently  vexations.  If  the  operationa  of  our  ti-oops  had 
been  more  successful,  we  might  comfort  omseives  with  the  theory  that 
we  were  adnainistering  with  kind  energy  that  coup  (h  grace  which  some 
suppose  to  be  the  beat  mercy  of  civilized  towards  uncivilized  nation^i. 
Distingui.*^lied  bishops^  enger  in  miiisionary  enterprise,  could  be  "  thankful 
thid  new  districts  were  opened  to  the  Gospel  by  our  arms,"  if  the 
progress  of  our  arms  had  not  been  so  halting.  But  we  cannot  sing 
Te  Deums  wlien  some  hundred  tatooed  savages  hold  at  bay  some  thou- 
sniid  of  our  bent  troops.  We  are  puzzled  by  our  failure.  Those  among 
us  of  an  inquiring  Fpirit  try  to  comprehend  Auckland  politics,  but  our 
leading  articles,  in  which  we  put  our  trust,  give  forth  an  uncertain 
sound,  and  do  not  rejoice  over  British  deeds  in  New  Zealand  as  loudlv 
as  usual.  The  aborigines'  protectors  prick  our  consciences  by  their 
pamphlets  and  protests.  The  colonists  cut  holes  in  otir  purse  which  we 
do  not  even  know  of  till  tw*5  months  after  the  event.  Yet  surely  in  these 
affairs  we  have  done  nothing  particularly  wrong  or  atnpid.  We  have  sent 
out  one  of  our  best  generals,  ^vho  commands  ten  thousand  of  our  best  troops. 
Sir  George  Grey  Bcems  to  us,  if  not  to  Sir  D.  Cameron,  to  'do  tolerable 
jtistice  between  the  advancing  civilizers  and  the  retreating  savages. 

But  it  is  unaccountable  that  these  unreasonable  persons  should  defy 
equally  our  philanthropy  and  our  rifles.  They  break  from  our  Christiiinity 
and  *'  vmh  "  our  pickets.  What  sort  of  men  ai'c  these  Tamihanas  and  Neros 
that  call  themaelvea  Thompsons  and  Naylors.  Outlying  colonists  say  that 
they  are  lialf-tamed  cannibalrf  with  Eiu-opean  vices  iuid  Maori  lawlessness. 
Nor  can  we,  in  the  face  of  late  events,  altogether  contradict  the  report. 
Friends  of  humanity,  with  the  anger  proper  to  philanthropists,  reply  that 
our  troublesome  insurgents  arc  nature's  noblemen  and  our  superiors.  We 
could  debate  the  question  more  at  onr  ease  if  every  mall  did  not  increase 
our  uncertainty  as  to  our  actual  position  in  Wanganui  and  Taranaki.  We 
grow  impatient  about  a  diffictdty  that  costs  bo  much.  We  should  be  glad 
to  know  that  we  were  to  receive  no  more  telegrams  headed  '*  repulse  of 
our  troops,"  or  even  '*  slaughter  df  the  Ngatamaniapotos ;  '^  but  as  such 
news  may  come  any  month  we  are  driven  to  ask  wliat  are  these  Maones? 
Missionary  reports,  State  papers,  and  pamphlets  without  end — mostly 
written  to  contradict  each  other— do  not  help  us  much  in  our  inquiries. 
We  still  wonder  why  our  savages  are  so  deaf  to  the  call  of  **  progress." 
When  we  were  good  enough  to  make  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  why  did  tbey 
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not  instantly  cast  their  InttoocJ  skin,  with  its  harl>nric  horaldry  ?  They 
might  Lave  had  our  Liw  if  they  would  conic  to  Auckland  for  its  benefits. 
Wiiy  should  they  want  a  king  when  there  are  pakehn  squatters  who  might 
give  them  BritiEh-coIonial  justice  ?  It  is  strange  that  they  do  not  see 
the  excellence  of  our  language  and  the  henuty  of  its  pliable  abstractions, 
Wc  almost  despair  of  Maori  nnture  now  that  they  have  replaced  our 
Tiiirty-nine  Articles  V>y  Pai  Marire,  and  liave  got  an  Angel  Gabriel  of  their 
own.     What  sort  of  man  in  this,  to  be  so  un-English  and  yet  so  brave? 

Notwithstanding  the  three  or  four  hundred  volumes  of  New  Zealand 
literature  that  exist,  and  the  strong  expression  of  Maori  nature  since  1860, 
we  think  most  people  will  conicss  their  ignorance  of  it,  and  may  be  glad  of 
an  introduction  to  some  trustworthy  sketches  of  **  Old  Now  Zealand,"  that 
tell  us  what  Maori  character  is  under  its  present  partial  and  misapplied 
varnish,  Wc  have  found  in  the  narrative  of  a  settler  who  landed  in  the 
Bay  of  Islands  before  the  prtsent  coufusion  of  Maoridom  had  begun, 
some  of  the  many  chics  to  our  present  embarrassment.*  We  gladly  listen 
to  a  gentleman  who  has  known  how  to  gain  such  inlluence  among  the 
^laories,  that  when  lately  there  were  fears  in  Auckland  of  an  outbreak 
among  the  northern  tribcsj  eight  hundred  natives  oflered  to  fight  under  his 
orders.  His  success  in  earniiirr,  after  long  residence  among  them,  their 
respect  and  confidence^  shows  that  individual  Englishmen  may  do  much 
jit  once  for  the  Maoriea  and  for  themselves,  while  our  complex  form  of 
government  signally  fails.  English  associations  cannot  well  avoid  taking 
for  theii"  rule  English  standards  of  conduct,  and  the  earlier  settlers  and 
missionaries  protested  with  reason  against  our  Rystem  of  regular  govern- 
ment as  being  incompreliensible  by  the  natives.  It  was,  however,  necca- 
tary  to  establish  British  law  for  the  weekly  tide  of  colonists  that  ilowed  in 
according  to  a  law  of  supply  and  demand  that  no  aborigines  protection 
society  can  alter. 

The  settler  from  whose  ex])erience8  we  mean  to  quote  largely,  landed 
in  Auckland  not  long  after  those  days  when  trading  ships,  on  anchoring^ 
were  forced  to  run  np  boarding  nets.  One  of  his  first  acquaintances  was 
a  rangatira,  or  gentleman,  who  had  carried  home  fragments  of  the  French 
captain  Ar:irion-Dufrene  as  tit-bits  to  his  fnmily,  when  that  officer  with 
sixteen  of  Jiis  crew  were  massacred  according  to  the  law  of  Utu.  Another 
chief,  who  became  afterwards  a  fast  friend  to  the  pakeha  (foreign)  ranga- 
tira^ had  earned  for  himself  the  turname  of  *' Eater  of  his  own  relations." 
TheMaories  were  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  Europcnn 
trade,  tliougli  gold  pieces  were  still  chielly  used  as  ear  ornaments.  Our  guide 
Among  Ihcm  in  these  primitive  times  wap,  before  he  leA  bis  ship,  taken 
potB6inoii  of  by  a  chief  who  w^as  eager  to  increase  the  resources  of  his 
tribe  with  the  iron  ond  fibli-houks  and  gunpowder  lluU  the  pakeha  might 
imvc.  The  settler  h  first  act  en  landing  probably  did  much  to  eKtablish 
the  prestige  or  "  munu  *'  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed  in  his  ad(»pted  tribe. 
lie  defeated  a  young  chief  in  fair  wrestling,  and  letimed  that  his  new  com- 
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panions  thorougljly  luiderstood  "  fair  play/'  He  was  ready  to  synipathire 
with  tlieir  anxieties  when  ihey  were  expecting  the  anival  of  a  threatening 
"tiiua"  or  war  party.  It  kid  been  away  for  two  )'ears  at  the  Ejonth,  and 
we  presxime  it  bad  njaiotained  itself  without  an  extravagant  commissiiriat:, 
Dunng  its  absence  the  now  penitent  tril3C  to  which  our  pakeha  was 
attached  had  attackcd..two  of  the  Ijapus  which  had  dlii-iiinhcd  to  the  tana 

a  contingent  of  fighting  men.  '  Peace  had  since  been  tbrmaliy  made,  but  

the  return  of  the  tana  was  an  anxiety.  '  Thej  worked  us  we  bare  la,iely^^^^ 
seen  that  Jlaories  can  work,  and  strengthened  the  defences  of  their  *  pa '  or^^ 
fort  while  the  women  provisioned  it.  Its  triple  line  of  fence  wag  latJied  aa 
usual  with  tlie  tough  creeping  plant  we  call  supple  jack  to  about  eleven  ieot 
from  the  ground.  It  waa  planued  with  due  attention  to  "  curtains,"  flank-  ^\ 
ing  angles  and  traverses,  for  all  of  which  the  Maori  language  has  name4;^^| 
When  all  was  complete,  the  pakeha,  who  describes  himself  as  not  ignorant ^^ 
of  our  best  masters  of  fortification,  found  out  that  his  friend  the  *^  relation 
eater,''  who  coidd  neither  read  nor  write,  who  liad  never  lieard  of  Cohorn  or 
Vauban,  could  teach  him  certain  practical  contrivances  well  worth  knowing. 

Tlie  taua  at  last  came  up,  and  both  sides  went,  with  pei-fect  solemnity, 
througli  various  forma  of  defiance.  They  were  careful  to  do  all  with  stri^-fc 
attention  to  law  and- with  out.  need  less  insult.  We  have  heard  that  in  our 
war  of  1845  tliey  were  paiufuliy  astonished  at  our  soldierH^  who  in  their 
attack  cursed  and  swore  at  their  Maori  foc5,  tliough,  Sidd  they,  "  we  had 
certainly  done  nothing  wrong."  War-dances  followed  the  airival  of  the 
taiia,  of  which  our  readers  have  probably  *  often  Vead  the  description. 
Peace  was  afterwards  proclaim cil,  and  next  day,  alter  much  feasting,  there 
was  great  embracing,  and  floods  of  very  insincere  tears  were  shed  by  both 
parties.  We  suppose  that  our  formidable  foe  llewi  hardly  requires,  among 
his  other  demands,  a  similar  demonstration  from  Sir  Duncan  Cameron  oa 
ihe  occasion  of  our  next  truce  in  Wanganui, 

By  veiy  elow  degrees,  and  witli  much  difficulty,  tho  pakeha  came  to 
understand  some  of  the  laws  of  his  new  countrymen.  They  would  have 
remained,  probably,  as  inconiprehcnaible  to  him  as  they  seem  to  be  to 
modem  officials  at  Auckland,  if  he  had  not  been  a  practical  sufferer,  alike 
by  their  enforcement  and  their  neglect.  In  many  of  their  cujitoras  explana- 
tion may  be  found  of  the  present  Maori  alienation  from  us,  and  we  are  ghid 
to  set  before  our  readers  a  sketch,  however  slight,  of  one  or  two  among  theuu 
The  settler  whose  account  we  follow  is,  we  believe,  better  versed  in  native 
law  than  most  colonists,  even  o£  his  standing.  Among  the  first  branches 
of  legislation  with  which  he  became  acquainted  iivaa  the  law  of  '*  mum," 
or  licensed  robbing.  To  become  a  proper  subject  of  niuru  he  had  first  ta 
become  a  New  Zealand  proprietor— not  by  confiscation,  but  by  due 
bargain  and  sale. 

There  were  about  fifty  different  claimants  to  the  ground  he  purchased. 
One  man  paid  his  ancestoi-s  had  killed  ofT  the  first  owners,  anoUier 
declared  that  his  forcfiithera  had  driven  off  the  second  party;  a  third 
man,  who  seemed  to  be  listened  to  with  more  than  ordinary  respect. 
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assorted  that  hit  ancestor  Lad  been  tlic  first  pcisessor  of  all,  and  had 
never  bet-n  ousted,  and  that  this  ancestor  was  n  huge  lizard  that  lived  in 
ft  cave  on  tlvc  land  mtmy  ages  ago,  nnd  certainly  there  was  the  cave  to 
prove  it.  One  nian  Tee|uirtd  paymciU  because  his  anceslorg,  as  he 
affirmed,"  had  exercised  tlie  Vight  of  culching  rats  on  it/ but  which  he 
(the  claiDiant)  liad  never  done  because"  there  were  no  rats  to  catch  except 
pakeha  rats,  which  did  not  couut  as  game.  Another  claimed  because 
his  giandfuther  had  been  murdered  on  the  land,  and  another  because 
his  grandfather  committed  the  murder-  ^^  There  was  also  to  impede  the 
nalc  an  ancient  wa hi  tapti,  or  bmying-grountl,*  that  had  not,  however, 
been  used  for  two  hundred  years,  .  Three  months' negotiation  and  a  great 
"lot  of  trade"  was  necessary  to  complete  the  transaction,  which  seemed 
at  last  to  have  been  considered  "tika"  (correct)  by  the  natives.  Would 
that  the  Waitara  and  TataraimaUa  blocks  liad  been  gained  with  the 
fame  attention  to  '' correctness."  The  native  land-leagues,  which  seem 
unmanageable  by  any  amount  of  "  tintle,**  might  In  tliat  ease  not  have 
formed,  as  ihey  do  now,  the  chief  grievance  of  the  colonists.  It  would, 
however,  in  any  case  have  been  long  before  our  lilaori  subjects  could 
have  comprelicnded  our  Chancery  system,  their  minds  being  already 
preoccupied  by  their  own  legal  mysteries. 

The  old  law  of  muru  has  fallen  into  partial  disuse,  prohably  because 
the  natives  are  better  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  tlian  when 
y\c  first  were  acquainted  with  them.  The  constant  struggle  they  were 
forced  to  maintain  for  the  means  of  existence  made  them  proportionably 
greedy  of  any  property  that  was  moveable.  Before  their  possession  of 
iron— and  their  knowkdge  of  iron  is  not  a  hundred  years  old— the  labour 
spent  ill  making  the  simplest  tool  was  enormous ;  utensils  of  every  kind 
became  precious  to  them  in  a  degree  wc  hardly  comprehend.'  *Every 
man  coveted  his  neighbour's  goods,  and  perpetual  warfare 'existed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  ..The  race  became' distinguished  by  its  'military 
character.  ,The  necessity  of  hard  work,  combined  with  the  necessity  of 
fighting,  and  the  advantages  of  a  temperate  climate,  gave  the  Maoriea 
strength  of  body  and  an  energy  and  perseverance  that  is  Ycry  remarkable. 
They  felled  thejough  Kauri  ,pine  with  their  rude  blunt  stones,  and  at  a 
grout  expense  of^  labCnr,*  time,  and  ingenuity,  they  carved  from  it  a 
masterpiece  of  art^  and  an  object  of  beauty,  the  war  canoe.  It  was 
capable  of  carrying  u  hundred  men  on  a  distant  expedition  through  the 
rough  seas  that  surromid  New  Zealand.  The  fitly  years  of  excitement 
that  the  Maories  have  pasised  througli  has  greatly  injured  their  moral 
and  physical  condition.^  *  When  the  first  stiupgling  traders  appeared  along 
their  fdiore  spVcuhiticu  was  intense  as  to  their  cargoes.  The  oracle  was 
cousuked  and  the  ship  was  followed  along  the  coast  at  any  risk.  The 
first  craving  of  the  natives  was  for  muskets  and  gimpowder,  for  the  exis- 
tence of  a  tribe  depended  en  its  supply  of  ammunition.  Competition 
between  rival  chiefs  was  almost  nnbonndt'd,  and  wc  can  easily  believe 
tlie  hardgliips  undergone  in  prepaiing  the  large  quantities  of  fljix  required 
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in  payment  for  the  European  goodg.  Neglect  of  otlier  cropa  and  much 
starvation  fgllowed^  a  frpsh  craving  resulted  for  instruments  of  hus* 
bandry,  for  clothing,  and  for  iron*  toola  to  replace  the  common  ones, 
that  the  ovcrtusked  people  had  not  been  able  to  supply,  Pakcha  manu- 
factures became  a  necessity,  and  lately  the  ^laories  have  discovered 
that  money  beat  ensures  posaeaaion  of  all  they  want.  They  continually 
torment  themficlves  with  plans  for  getting  large  aums  at  once,  without  the 
trouble  of  patient  industry.  Nor  have  they  been  altogether  unsucceasfuh 
Money  ij*  alwaya  forihcoming  wlicn  they  have  an  opportunity  of  buying 
ammimition,  and  we  lately  heard  of  a  chief  who  gave  three  hundred 
sovereigns  for  six  hundred  boxes  of  percussion  caps. 

^'Muru"  is  not  so  practicable  now  as  when  tho  Maories*  property 
consisted  mainly  in  clothing  and  tools  and  arms.  But  this  law  of  plunder 
was  once  conthuially  enforced  as  a  sort  of  compulsory  fine  for  offences. 
Some  of  the  accidents  which  were  counted  crimes  Bcem  to  us  hardly 
punishable.  But  the  Maoriea  seem  to  have  lost  no  occasion  on  which 
property  might  be  legitimately  circulated.  If  a  man-child  fell  into  the 
fire,  and  was  severely  burncdj  its  father  was  immediately  plundered  to  an 
extent  that  lefl  him  almost  without  the  menna  of  existence.  His  fishing- 
netSj  his  canoes,  his  pigs,  and  provisions  were  seized  in  i>ayment  of  the 
damage  that  his  tribe  and  his  wife^s  family  were  supposed  to  have  received 
by  tlie  loj?3  of  a  male  child.  It  is  only  lately  that  the  Maorics  hare  set 
much  value  on  their  female  infants. 

Again,  if  llic  canoe  of  a  native  was  upset  and  some  of  his  family  were 
drowned,  the  like  muru  was  enforced,  with  peihaps  a  severe  beating 
besides,  As  the  neighbours  who  carried  out  the  law  were  equally 
receivers  of  the  fine  and  judges  of  its  amount,  it  h  easy  to  see  that  a 
Maori's  chattels  were  a  very  shifting  possession.  But  these  executioiw 
were  never  objected  to.  It  would  in  many  cases  have  been  felt  as  a  sligUfe 
not  to  be  robbed,  and  to  resist  except  as  a  form  would  have  debarred  the 
foolish  Bufferex  from  the  privilege  of  robbing  his  neighboiurs  in  their 
turn.  As  a  matter  of  honour  if  personally  attacked  he  might  inflict 
a  flesh  wound,  but  it  would  not  have  been  **  tika"  that  on  these  occasions 
any  one  should  be  kilk^d.  By  the  law  of  nmru  a  coat  that  a  Maori  got 
from  a  trading  captain  has  been  known  to  pass  through  the  hands,  or 
rather  over  the  backs  of  six  diffcrcut  owners,  and  finally  return  to  its 
original  purchaser.  The  exchanges  had  been  eficcted  by  due  legal  pro- 
The  settler  from  whose  reminiscences  of  pre-colonial  New  Zealand 
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we  have  quoted  hugely,  relates  how  he  was  himself  disturbed  by  a  friend^s 
voice  shouting  one  eaj'ly  morning,  '*  Get  up,  get  up!  I  will  kill  you  this 
day.  Tou  have  roasted  my  grandfather  !  get  up,  stand  up !  "  The  pakeha 
turned  out  spear  in  hand,  and  saw  liis  friend  armed  with  a  bayonet  on  the 
end  of  a  long  pole.  The  oflraded  grandson  came  on  with  assumed  fury, 
made  scuie  fmart  bangs  and  thrust?,  wliicli  were  parried  by  the  disturbed 
Enghshmnn,  and  then  explained  how  his  gnmdfather  had  come  to  be 
cooked.     The  pakeha  was  glad  to  compromise  by  payment  of  two  whoU 
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bags  of  shot,  two  blankets,  divers  fjsh-liooks,  and  certain  figs  of  tobacco, 
A  Leiiious  crime  bad  indeed  been  committed.  The  pakeha  bad  on  a 
journey  made  a  fire  at  tbe  foot  of  a  tree,  in  Uie  top  of  which  the  bones  of 
Ilia  friend's  grandiather  had  once  been  depositedj  but  from  which  they 
had  been  removed  ten  years  before. 

Cases  of  accidental  miinsilau^bter  by  a  Maori  of  a  member  of  his 
own  tribe  was  punishable  liy  nuiru,  and  by  wholesale  plunder  of  the 
criminal  and  his  family.  Murder  of  an  enemy  was  on  the  whole  meri- 
torious, and  murder  of  a  slave  of  no  consequence.  Malicious  assassination 
of  one  of  the  same  tribe  was  nire,  and  punishable  by  utu,  or  the  law  of 
retiiliatioa — a  law,  however,  seldom  enforced,  not  being  so  profitable  as 
that  of  muru  to  the  executers  of  its  decrees. 

As  a  makeweight  to  the  tyranny  of  mum  the  law  of  tapu,  or  as  we 
commonly  say^  *abc»o,  was  useful.  It  seems  exceedingly  complicated,  and 
must  have  kd  to  nnmberlcsa  misunderstandings  with  the  early  colonists- 
Evideutly  having  ita  source  in  the  great  value  of  labour,  it  was  framed  to 
preserve  the  chattels  obtained  at  eucli  cost  of  human  toil  from  being  »?tolen 
or  mislaid,  or  ppoiled  by  children,  or  handled  by  auv  jKjr.ion.  Deadly 
Bidcness  was  believed  to  be  the  certain  punislmient  for  breaking  the  tapu, 
unlesa  the  crime  was  invoIunLiry,  when  the  chief,  or  a  tohunga  (priest) 
could  remit  the  consequenoea — somewhat  in  the  manner  that  the  Levitical 
priesthood  performed  the  ceremonies  necesf^^ry  in  the  cleansing  of  the 
Jews,  For  many  reasons  we  are  not  surpritied  that  the  Old  Testament 
commend.^  itself  rather  than  tlie  New  to  Maori  capacity  and  prejudices. 
But  llom  tliis  predilection  of  theirs  many  inconveniences  arise,  as  our 
readers  can  easily  imagine.  To  give  an  instance  of  tapu,  A  chief  of 
very  high  rank,  and  "  mana/'  or  prestige,  was  on  a  war  expedition,  by 
wljich  his  own  personal  tapu  was  increased  two-fold,  as  was  that  of  all  the 
warriors  who  were  with  him.  The  party  halted  to  dine.  The  p<jrtion  of 
food  set  apart  for  the  chief  in  a  basket  was  more  than  enough  for  luiii,  and 
the  greater  part  remained  uncousumed.  The  **  taiia"  having  dined  moved 
on,  and  soon  after  a  party  of  slaves  and  others  who  liad  been  in  the  rear, 
came  up  carrying  baggage.  One  of  the  new  coraera,  a  stout  hungry  fehuw, 
seeing  tlie  chiefs  unfinished  meal,  ate  it  up  before  asking  any  questions. 
lie  had  hardly  finished  when  he  was  told  by  a  liorror-siricken  comrade, 
who  had  remained  behind  when  the  warriors  of  the  taua  contiuue<l  their 
march,  of  the  dreadful  act  he  had  committed.  The  unfortunate  delinquent 
was  remarkable  for  courage,  and  had  signalized  himself  in  war.  No  sooner 
did  he  hear  the  fatal  news  than  he  waa  seized  with  extraordinarily  violent 
convulsions  and  cramp  in  the  stomach,  wliich  did  not  cease  until  he  died 
about  sundown  the  siune  day.  To  compensate  for  its  evident  uses  tapu 
had  its  incouvcnicnaes.  A  man  of  any  standing  could  not  carry  provisions 
on  his  back,  or  if  he  did  they  were  useless  to  any  one  but  himself  If  he 
went  into  a  kitchen — which  was  only  exctijutble  on  some  great  emergency — 
all  the  pots,  oven«,  and  food  became  tiseless.  He  might  light  a  fire  for 
warmth,  but  if  he  had  blown  upon  it,  it  could  not  be  used  for  any  com- 
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men  purpose,  not  even  to  light  a  jnpe.  If  a  cliief  wliose  flpi^wS^cronj^ 
asked  at  a  paktha'a  house  for  a  dmiight  of  water,  and  it  was  unwittingly 
given  to  him  in  a  glass  or  cup,  the  Maori  rangatira  was  bound  to  break  it 
or  to  carry  it  awu}',  to  the  disgust  of  the  Kuropcau  lender.  The  proper 
way  to  give  water  in  sucli  a  case  was  to  i>our  it  from  a  height  of  one  or 
two  feet  into  a  funnel,  made  by  the  chiefs  hand,  who  noddud  his  head 
when  he  hud  enough  of  the  cataract. 

A  severe  tapn,  aiuounling  to  excommunication,  attached  to  those  who 
handled  or  buried  the  dead.  In  every  populous  village  there  was  gene- 
rally a  wretch  who,  to  escape  other  labour,  or  for  some  personal  reason, 
performed  the  duties  of  an  undertaker.  He  was  thurefure  seldom  clear  of 
the  dangers  of  the  tapu.  Old,  haggard,  and  ragged,  daubed  with  red  paint, 
which  18  the  Maori  funereal  colour,  he  might  be  seen  Bitting  all  day  forty 
or  fifly, yards  from  the  village  thorougiifare.  Twice  a  day  food  was  thrown 
to  him  to  gnaw  a3  he  best  could,  without  using  his  handa.  At  night  he 
crept  into  seme  fair  of  leaves  and  rubhiah.  We  do  not  wonder  when  we 
hear  that  the  poor  wretch  was  often  half  itLsane.  The  priest'a  tapu  was  of 
a  aomewhat  different  sort.  Our  "  spiritist  "  readers  will  be  interested  in 
Kome  details  of  the  "  tohungas' "  pretensions  to  converse  with  disembodied 
persons,  and  to  occasional  passesaion  by  an  oracular  spirit.  Their  familiar 
Bpeaka  in  a  sort  of  liolluw  whittle,  and  givea  answers  that  are  either  most 
iiigenioufily  double  in  their  meaning,  or  else  curiously  exact  in  their  truth. 

Ptti  Marire  is  not  astouisjhing  when  we  remember  that  professed 
converse  with  familiar  sjuritd  accompanied  the  ill-digested  Christianity  of 
the  Maories,  Mure  than  one  pakcha  lum  formally  consulted  the  oracle,  and 
paid  a  high  fee  to  the  priest;  nor  are  we  surprised  at  this,  for  the  Maoriea 
seem  to  be  in  advance  of  ua,  if  not  of  our  French  and  American  cousins, 
in  spiritism.  On  sufficient  payment,  the  tohunga  will  even  undertake  to 
tjdl  up  the  spirit  of  any  dead  person.  We  give  the  story  of  a  young  chief 
'\\ho  had  been  killed  in  battle.  He  liad  been  very  popular,  and  much 
respected  in  his  tribe,  and  at  llic  request  of  several  of  his  nearest  friends 
the  lohunga  promised  to  evoke  his  spirit,  that  it  might  answer  certain 
questions  they  wished  to  put.  Tlje  priest  was  to  come  to  the  village  of 
the  relations,  and  the  interview  was  to  take  place  in  a  large  house  common 
to  all  the  popuktion.  The  chief  was  the  first  of  his  tribe  \sho  could  read 
and  write.  He  kept  &  register  of  any  remarkable  events  that  occurred  in 
his  village.  The  book  coatainmg  it  could  not  be  found,  thougli  his  friends 
had  searched  unceaalngly  for  it,  both  for  its  own  interest,  and  its  writers 
Kiko.  The  hour  appointed  by  the  tohunga  came,  and  at  night  all  those 
interested  met  the  priei*t  in  the  house  agreed  upon.  Fires  were  lighted, 
wliich  gave  a  flickering  light.  The  piiest  retired  to  the  darkest  comer. 
All  was  expectation,  and  the  silence  was  cuiy  broken  by  the  sobs  of  the 
sisters  and  other  relatiooo  of  tlie  dead  man.  They  were  heart-breaking 
in  their  violence,  while  the  grave  silence  of  the  men  5^1lowed  that  to  them 
it  was  a  serious  interview*  The  brother  of  the  chief  now  and  then  wiped 
his  eyes  as  they  filled  with  tears. 
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About  tliirtj  persons  were  s<.*ak'J  on  llie  Jluor,  among  whom  was  the 
Eaglisbimin  ivLo  relates  the  scene,  aiul  who  found  his  incredulity  giving 
way  before  the  Bolemnity  of  the  occasion.  The  fire  gradually  biirned  down 
to  mere  glowing  charcoal^  and  the  light  was  little  better  than  darkness, 
when  suddenly  a  voice  came  out  of  the  gloom,  "  Salutation !  salutation 
to  you  all  !  aalutatiou  !  Salutation  to  you,  my  tribe  !  Family,  1  salute 
you  I     Friendi*,  I  salute  you  !     Fiietid,  my  pakelia  friend,  I  siilute  you  I  " 

The  feelings  of  the  aBsembled  persons  were  taken  by  stornh  A  cry 
expressive  of  afflclion  atid  dt'spair,  such  as  was  not  good  to  hear,  came 
from  the  sister  of  the  dead  chief,  a  fine,  stately,  and  really  handsome  woman 
of  about  fivc-and- twenty.  She  would  have  rushed  in  the  direction  from 
whence  the  voice  cam^,  had  not  her  brothers  forcibly  restrained  her.  She 
lay  then  moaning  and  fainting  on  the  ground.  At  the  same  instant  a 
young  girl  \\lio  was  also  held  back  by  main  force,  cried  out, — *^  Is  it  you  ? 
Truly  is  it  you  ?  They  hold  me,  they  restrain  me,  they  watch  me  ;  but 
I  go  to  you.  The  sun  shall  not  rise  I  The  sun  shall  not  rise  I "  She  fell 
insensible  on  the  rufth  floor,  and,  with  the  other  girl,  was  carried  out- 
Tlien  the  spirit  waa  heard  again, — *'  Speak  to  me,  the  tribe;  speak  to  me, 
the  family  ;  apeak  to  me,  the  pakeha  3  "  At  last  hist  brother  said, — "  How 
13  it  with  you  7  Is  it  well  with  you  in  that  country?"  The  answer 
came  in  strange,  melancholy  accents,  like  the  sound  of  wind  blowing  into 
a  hollow  vessel.  "  It  is  well  with  me  r  my  place  ia  a  good  place."  The  * 
brother  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  persons  whoso  names  he  mentioned, 
"Yes;  they  are  all  with  me."  Thi^re  were  some  more  questions  and 
replies  and  directions  by  the  spirit  as  to  the  disposal  of  hia  gun  and  his 
large  tame  pig.  Then  tJie  pakeha  a.skcd  where  tlie  missing  book  could 
he  found.  Its  exact  position  in  the  thatch  over  the  dnor  was  given.  Tlie 
chiefs  brother  rushed  out  and  found  it,  and  biought  the  book  in  his  hand. 
Soon  after  the  spirit  said,  suddenly — •'  0  tribe,  farewell  1  My  ffimily,  1 
go."  A  general  cry  of  farewell  arose  from  all  present,  "Farewcllt" 
again  cried  the  spirit  from  deep  below  the  ground.  *'  Farewell !  *'  again 
from  high  in  the  air.  "Farewell!"'  once  more  came  moanhjg  through 
the  distant  darkness  of  the  night. 

All  the  people  present  disfiersed,  and  quiet  had  been  restored  to  tlie 
village,  when  the  report  of  a  musket  broke  the  silence.  The  villagera, 
Iiastily  armed,  ruwhed  towards  a  flume  which  was  f^pringing  up,  whtre  a 
fthei  had  betn  hastily  set  on  ibe  )u  make  a  light.  In  the  veraudnh  of  the 
houae  next  to  it  an  old  man  sujiportcd  the  dead  body  of  the  young  girl 
who  had  aaid  that  ahe  would  follow  her  chief  lo  the  other  world.  She  had 
fcecrclly  procured  a  loaded  muaket,  ptdled  the  trigger  with  her  foot,  and 
leaning  on  the  nuizzJe,  she  had  dtslroyed  herself, 

There  was  evidently  decrenso  in  the  Blaori  population  before  our 
knowledge  of  them,  as  id  testified  by  the  large  ruined  hill  li>rl.*i,  that  muat 
liave  required  for  their  habitation  and  tenure  far  greater  numbers  than  the 
scattered  tribes  of  modern  New  Zealand.  Without  laying  all  the  blame 
of  their  present  gradual  extinction  lo  European  disease  and  vice,  the 
cliange  in  their  hahita  caused  by  the  use  of  the  musket  haa  been  for  their 


injnry.  No  longer  forced  to  live  ou  heiglita  from  which  tlicy  came 
down  to  work  every  day  in  the  x^'^ina,  they  have  made  their  vilJages  in 
the  centre  of  their  fanned  land.  They  build  their  OTcn-like  houses  some* 
times  in  mere  swamps,  where  the  water  eprings  with  the  pressure  of  the 
foot.  The  heated  atmosphere  of  tlieir  low  huts,  sometimes  not  more  ihan 
five  feot  high,  appears  very  fatal  to  children^  and  whole  communilies  die 
out  within  two  generations. 

Perhaps  the  worst  moment  of  their  transition  is  07er|  bat  many  CAtisee 
yet  exist,  if  not  removed ,  for  the  future  ruin  of  the  Maoriea.  Nor  have 
we,  who  Ixiast  the  introduction  among  them  of  our  high  civtlizatioa  and 
our  '*  progress,"  been  able  to  rescue  our  dependent  savagca  from  the  evils 
we  have  introduced  to  their  country,  ilust  we  nS%  question  the  reality 
of  the  benefitf  we  profess  to  impart;  or,  at  least,  excuse  the  less  enlightened 
Maories  if  they  refuse  them  in  Bome  instances  ?  Our  present  difficulties  in 
New  Zealand  have  chiefly  arisen  from  the  theory  that  by  the  treaty  of 
Waitangi  in  184-0  the  Maori  nation  agreed  to  hold  their  land  under  the 
Queen's  gii^,  wdiich  constituted  their  new  and  solo  title  to  it*  We  treat 
the  independent  tribes  as  if  they  had  been  for  eight  hundred  year*  vened 
in  our  jumble  of  feudal  and  modern  ideas.  We  assume  that,  by  Captain 
Hobson^s  agreement,  New  Zealand  is  Crown  property.  Let  us  see  what 
a  northern  chief  thought  of  this  cselebrated  chai'ter  of  our  sc»vereignty. 

"  Then  came  a  chief  of  the  Pakeha,  who  we  heard  was  called  a  Governor* 
We  were  very  glad  of  Iiis  arrival,  because  we  heard  lie  was  a  great  chief, 
and  we  thought,  ho  being  a  great  chief,  would  have  more  blank*jl3  and 
tobacco  and  muskets  than  any  of  the  other  Pakeha  people,  and  that  he 
would  give  us  plenty  of  these  things  for  nothing.  The  next  thing  we 
heaid  was  that  the  Governor  was  travelling  all  over  the  country  with  a 
large  piece  of  paper,  asking  all  the  chiefs  to  writo  their  names  or  make 
marks  on  it.  We  hwird  also  that  the  NgapuLi  chiefs,  who  had  made  marks 
or  written  on  that  paper,  had  been  given  tobacco,  and  flour,  and  sugar,  and 
many  other  things  for  having  done  so.  We  all  tried  to  fmd  out  the  roaaon 
why  the  Governor  was  so  anxious  to  get  us  to  make  these  marks.  Some 
of  us  thought  the  Governor  wanted  to  bewitch  all  the  cliiefs ;  but  our 
Pakeha  friends  laughed  at  this,  and  told  us  that  the  people  of  Europe  did 
not  know  how  to  bewitch  people.  Well,  it  was  not  long  before  the  Governor 
came,  and  with  him  came  other  Pakeha  chiefs,  and  also  people  who  could 
speak  Maori ;  so  we  nil  gathered  together,  chiefs  and  slaves,  women  and 
children,  and  went  to  meet  him;  and  wln.u  we  met  the  Governor,  the  speaker 
of  Maori  told  us  that  if  we  put  our  names  or  even  made  any  sort  of  n 
mark  on  that  paper,  the  Governor  would  then  protect  us,  and  prevent  us 
from  being  robbed  of  onr  cultivated  land  and  our  timber  land,  and  every- 
thing else  which  belonged  to  us.  Some  of  the  people  were  very  much 
alarmed  when  they  heard  this,  for  they  thought  that  perhaps  a  great  war 
expedition  was  coming  against  us  from  some  distant  country  to  destroy  tis  i 
others  said  he  was  only  trying  to  frighten  us.  The  speaker  of  Maori  then 
went  on  to  tell  us  certain  things,  but  the  meaning  of  what  he  said  was  so 
cJofldy  concealed  we  have  never  found  it  out.     One  thing  we  understood 
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well^  liowcver,  for  he  told  us  pkinly  that  if  we  \vTote  on  the  Govevnor^a 
pAper,  one  of  the  consequences  would  be  that  great  numbers  of  PaUehas 
would  come  to  this  country  and  trade  with  us,  and  thnt  we  should  have 
abundance  of  valuable  goods.  We  were  voiy  glad  to  hear  this.  We  also 
believed  what  the  speaker  of  Maori  told  iia,  because  we  saw  that  our  old 
Pakt-'ha  friends  who  came  with  us  to  8e«  the  Governor  beli<*ved  it.  After 
the  speaker  of  Maori  had  ceased,  then  Te  Tao  Nui  and  acinic  other  chiefs 
came  forward  and  wrote  on  the  Governor's  paper,  and  Te  Tao  Nui  went 
up  to  the  Governor  and  took  the  Govcrnor'B  hand  in  his  and  licked  it ! 
We  did  not  much  like  this,  we  all  thouglit  it  so  undignified ;  w^e  Avere 
very  much  surprised  that  a  chief  such  as  Te  Tao  Nui  should  do  so  ;  but 
Te  Tao  Nui  is  a  man  wlio  knows  a  great  deal  about  the  customs  of  the 
Pakeha.  lie  has  been  to  Fort  Jackson  in  a  ship,  and  he,  seeing  our  sur- 
prise, told  us  that  when  the  great  Pakeha  chiefs  go  to  see  the  Queen  of 
England  they  do  the  same,  so  we  saw  that  it  was  a  straight  proceeding. 
But  after  Te  Tao  Nui  and  other  chiefs  had  made  marks  and  written  on 
the  Governor's  paper,  the  Governor  did  not  give  them  anything.  We 
did  jaot  like  this,  so  some  other  cldefs  went  forward  and  said  to  the 
Governor,  '  Pay  us  first,  and  we  will  write  afterwards.'  A  chief  from 
Onianaia  said,  *  Put  money  in  mj  lefl  hand,  and  I  will  write  my  name  witli 
my  right.*  But  the  Governor  shook  his  head  and  seemed  displeased,  and 
said  lie  would  not  pay  them  for  writing  on  the  paper.  Now,  when  all 
the  people  saw  this  they  were  very  much  vexed,  and  began  to  say  cue  to 
another,  *  It  is  wasting  our  kbour  coming  here  to  see  this  Governor;' 
and  the  chiefs  began  to  get  up  and  to  malJfe  speeches.  One  said,  *  Come 
here,  Governor ;  go  tack  to  England  ; '  and  another  said,  •  I  am  governor 
in  my  own  coimtry,  there  Hhall  be  no  other;'  and  Paapahia  said,  *  Remain 
here  and  Ije  governor  of  this  island,  and  1  wiO  go  to  England  and  be  King 
of  England  ;  and  if  the  people  of  England  accept  me  for  their  king,  it  will 
be  qiute  just;  otheinivisc  you  do  not  remain  here.'  Then  many  other  chiefs 
began  to  speak,  and  there  was  great  noise  and  confusion,  and  the  people 
began  to  go  away  ;  and  the  paper  was  lying  there,  but  there  was  no  one  to 
write  upon  it.  The  Governor  looked  vexed,  and  his  face  was  very  red. 
At  this  time  some  Pakehas  went  amongst  the  crowd  and  said  to  them, 
*  You  are  foolish ;  the  Governor  intends  to  pay  you  when  all  the  writing 
is  done,  but  it  is  not  proper  (hat  he  should  promise  to  do  so ;  it  would  be 
said  you  only  WTOte  your  names  for  pay  ;  this,  according  to  our  ideas, 
would  he  a  very  wrong  thing.'  When  wc  heard  thia  we  ail  began  to  VrTrite 
as  fast  as  we  could,  for  we  were  all  very  hungry  with  listening  and  talking  so 
long,  and  we  wanted  to  get  something  to  eat,  and  we  wore  also  in  a  hurry 
to  see  what  the  Governor  was  going  to  give  us.  I  and  all  my  family 
made  our  marks,  and  we  then  went  to  get  something  to  cat,  but  we  found 
our  food  not  half  done :  so  when  I  saw  that  the  food  was  not  suflicicntly 
done,  I  was  aware  thai  something  bad  would  come  of  this  business.  I 
got  for  myself  next  morning — and  for  all  my  sons  and  my  two  brothers, 
and  my  three  wives — only  two  blankets.  On  our  way  home  wc  went 
ashore  at  the  house  of  a  Pakeha  and  got  a  pen  and  some  paper,  and  my 
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son,  who  couIlI  write,  wrote  a  k'tter  for  ua  all  to  the  Governor,  telling  Idm 
to  take  back  the  blunketa,  and  to  cut  our  iinnics  out  of  .the  paper.  It  is, 
however  J  no  matter;  what  ifl  there  in  a  few  black  marksT  who  cares  any- 
thing about  tliem  ?  "VYell,  after  this  the  Governor  cHed.  He  was  bewitched, 
as  I  have  heard,  by  a  Tohunga  at  the  south,  where  he  had  gone  to  got 
names  to  his  paper,  for  that  was  his  chief  delight,  to  get  plenty  of  nanies 
and  marks  on  his  paper.  '.The  paper  with  all  the"  nanies  was  either  buried 
vfiih  him]  or  cLms  hia  relations  huiy  have  kept  it  to  lament  over,  and  as  a 
remembrance  of  him.  If  it  ig  gone  to  England^  it  will  not  be  right  to  let 
it  be  kept  in  any  place  where  food  is  cooked,  or  where  there  arc  pots  or 
kettles^  becaiiae  there  are  so  many  chiefj**  names  on  it,  li  is  a  very  sncrr»d 
piece  of  paper  :  it  is  very  good  if  it  has  been  buried  with  the  Governor/* 

On  this  valuable  document,  signed  after  this  i'ashion  by  a  fraction  of 
the  Maori  chiefs,  rests  our  claim  to  the  submission  of  tribes  who  hare 
never  seen  it.     Ought  we  to  strain  the  interpretation  of  such  a  "  treaty  ?  " 

We  believe  that  the  Proteatautiaai,  perhaps  more  than  the  Ch  ristianilj, 
of  such  men  as  the  Waikato  chief  Tamihana,  is  very  real.  In  his  liin- 
guage,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  his  conduct,  he  reminds  ua  of  the  Puritan 
coujilry  gentlemen  of  our  rebellion.  liut  it  is  hard  for  us  who  are  trained 
in  European  ideas  to  understand  t!ie  eflfcct  of  early  Jewish  liiatory  and 
abstract  dogma  on  a  race  primitive  as  might  have  been  the  children  of 
Gog,  yet  inheritora  of  so  lengthened  a  past  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  It 
is  evident  that  tlicy  are  attracted  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  annals,  to  which 
they  give  their  religious  Bympalhicij*  They  may  not  vex  our  bishops  with 
theological  disputes,  such  as  the  Zulu  KafHr  originated  ;  hut  they  find  mon* 
troublesome  objections  in  Jcwisli  precedents  to  our  laws  and  government. 
A  Hittite  or  a  Perizzite  might,  with  less  anachronism  than  a  mcnlern 
Engliali  subject,  have  obeyed  the  instructions  of  a  Maori  god  to  tlie 
Ngapuhi  in  ltSl5.  *'  Yon  must  particularly,"  said  the  Atua,  or  spirit^ 
*'  observe  all  the  sacred  ritea  and  customs  of  your  ancestors  ;  if  you 
neglect  this  in  the  smallest  particular,  ev^il  will  befall  j-ou,  and  I  also  shall 
desert  you.  You  who  pray  to  the  God  of  the  missionaries,  continue  to  do 
so,  and  in  your  praying  see  that  you  make  no  mistakes.  Fight  and  pray. 
Touch  not  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  abstain  from  human  flesh,  lest  the 
European  God  should  be  angry,  and  be  careful  not  to  offend  the  Maori 
gods.  It  is  good  to  have  more  than  one  god  to  trust  to.  This  war  party 
must  be  etrictly  sacred.  Be  brave,  be  strong,  be  patient.''  The  Atua 
who  BO  advised  was  of  great  help  in  a  subsequent  fight,  by  turning  away 
the  rockcU  and  other  balls  from  his  followers.  An  for  our  '*  pot  guns,"  or 
mortars,  the  natives  believed  at  that  time  that  their  only  purpose  was  to 
p>rodu(;e  deafness  in  the  adversary,  and  to  keep  him  from  sleeping.  At 
the  risk  of  being  considered  beliind  the  New  Zealand  age  we  multiply 
traits  of  Maori  thought  twenty  years  ago,  for  we  think  they  bIiow  us 
in  some  degree  what  is  still  the  mental  state  of  our  insurgents.  Twenty 
yeara  such  as  those  the  Maorles  have  pasised  can  have  but  slightly  modified! 
iJiG  instincts  of  a  race.  Can  we  expect  that  the  religious  reverence 
J2ewi  or  Wi  Kingi  ia  deeper  seated  than  that  of  our  formidable  antagonist 
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HeTce,  who  led  tlie  war  of  1845  7  '*  What  care  I,'*  he  rowed  out  in  battle, 
**  for  eithor  men  or  spiiitB  ?  I  fear  not ;  let  the  Felloiv  in  heaven  look  to 
it.  Have  I  not  prayed  to  hini  for  years?  It  ia  for  him  to  look  to  mc  this 
day.'*  Yet  Hcke  had  been  a  uominal  Christian  for  many  yeara.  When 
we  talk  of  M*Jori  Christianity,  wo  must  not  think  even  of  the  brilliant 
and  liberal  sister  of  King  Matutuere,  Tc  Paea,  as  of  a  Lady  Jano  Grey, 
or  of  Wi  Tamihana  as  a***  judiciona  Hooker."       '*  ♦  - 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  from  colonial  reports  we  should  hear 
much  of  Maori  poetiy.  Their  late  armed  resistance  has  earned  f^r  the 
natives  a  ''  nigger  "  liatrod,  Yankee  in  ita  expression,  nor  even  in  England 
do  we  expect  much  sympathy  with  the  Tailkfers  of  Maori  chivalry;  yet 
we  cannot  but  pause  in  oui'  hurritd  sketch  to  quote  the.speech  of  .Tc  Anu, 
the  best  spearman  of  the  Ngapuhi,  when,  during  the  war  of  1845,  his 
friend  was  killed  in  battle  by  our  troops; — "Farewell,  Hauraki  I  go, 
taking  with  you  your,  kindness  and  hospitahtyj  your  generosity  and 
valour,  and  leave  none  behind  you  who  can  fill  your  place.  Your  death 
was  noble ;  you  revenged  yourself  with  your  own  hand ;  you  saved  your- 
self without  the  help  of  any  man.  Your  life  was  ahort^but  so  it  is  with 
heroes.  Farewell,  O  Hauraki|  farewell  I  "  "At  this  time  it  was  night," 
continues  the  Macri  who  describes  Hauraki*3  end,  "  and  the  sister,  and 
also  the  young  wife  of  Hauraki,  went  in  the  dark  and  eat  beside  the  river. 
They  sat  weeping  silently,  and  spinning  a  cord  wherewith  to  strangle 
themselves.  The  flax  was  wet  with  their  tears.  And  as  they  did  this 
the  moon  arose  \  so  when  the  sister  of  Hauraki  saw  the  rising  moon,  she 
broke  silence  and  lamented  aloud,  and  this  was  part  of  her  lament: — 

*'  It  is  ^tU  Tvitli  tliee,  O  Jfoon  I     Yon  return  from  deatli 
Si^ircading  your  light  on  the  little  waves.     Men  say,  *BchoLl  the  moon 
IJut  tlie  dead  of  this  world  return  no  more,  [ix'-apfrtjars.' 

Griff  and  pxiin  spring  np  in  my  heart  ns  from  a  foaat;iin ; 
I  hasten  to  death  for  relief. 

Oh  I  that  I  might  cat  those  numerous  soothiuiycrs 
Wlio  cotdd  not  foretell  his  death. 
Oh  I  thai  I  might  cat  the  Governor, 
For  Ilia  waa  ihc  war  1 "      ; 

We  are  relieved  to  l:nd  that  the  Bingcr*s  desire  to  cat  the  Governor 
was  not  generally  approved.  Tlic  lament^  which  was  very  popular  at 
fir?t,  waa  suppresaed  by  the  Maori  autliorities  as  not  "  lika." 

We  have  wished  to  show  our  reaf.lers  some  iscattered  traits  of  what 
the  Maories  were  before  they  gained  even  their  shidlow  varnish  of  nominal 
civilization.  We  must  remember  that  even  the  Taniihanas  to  be  fuund 
in  New  Zealand,  remaikable  as  they  are  for  intelligence  and  even  noble 
leeling,  are  not  the  less  heira  as  Maories  to  a  recent  barbarism.  Have  we 
alleinpted  to  understand  our  savage  subjecta,  ivhen  we  thrust  on  them 
onr  perfections  7  Have  we  a  right  to  extoriuiQate  them  if  in  places  they 
have  returned  to  crimes  and  superstitions  that,  however  horrible,  have  not 
been  unanticipated  by  those  who  knew  an  elder  generation  ?  Their  very 
virtues  are  as  different  from  ours  as  their  cannibalism  ia  unlike  our  Btat« 
ceremonies.  Splendid  courage  they  have  shown— a  quality  that  we  hope 
i§  wmmon  to  our  troops  and  their  warriors.     Their  dash,  in  one  or  two 
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oOtaoMt  1mm  been  eqfualled  io  tbe  chaige  of  BalaklaTa.  At  Te  Ranga,  ]mL 
wammer,  we  beaid  bow  tbc^  delibefstelj  retired  with  the  order  of  tin 
fioeat  troops  in  the  world,  thougli  they  were  bon^  abot  down  by  scores. 
Usnj  of  them  turned  round,  folded  their  arms  on  their  chests,  bowed  their 
faeada  and  receiTed  their  death- wonpd  in  silenoe.  There  moat  be  reanark- 
able  moral  £>rce  behind  tltia  calm  courage. 

We  do  not  intend  to  diacnaB  late  eventi  in  New  Zealand,  thoogb  it 
ia  plain  that  there  ia  much  to  criticise  in  the  manner  with  which  we 
hare  o^ered  what  we  assome  to  be  bcQeficiil  institutions  to  this  alien 
race.  We  do  not  g«n«rally  shine  aa  examples  of  sympathy  And  conrtesy 
in  our  dealings  with  fstraogers,  and  onr  ignorance  of  the  Maories  has 
excewiire.  Even  those  who  studied  their  history  scipotificallj 
hare  been  careless  of  the  living  Maori  nature.  We  feem  to  know  still 
less  abont  them  unce  they  have  adopted  broadcloth  and  pale  ale.  Those 
tannine  among  us  think  that  they  are  ready  for  our  machinery  of  life, 
and  cannot  perceive  its  dangers  and  even  foolishiieM  for  iheni.  Gorem- 
mcnt  edits  newspapers  in  Maori,  that  a  '*  public  opinion  "  may  be  created. 
Yet  what  is  public  opinion  likely  to  be  in  the  swamps  and  bush  to  which 
our  **  land  sharks  "  are  driving  tlie  native  ?  We  have  not  much  faith  in 
the  traah  neceseiuily  published  under  such  conditions.  Our  tattooed 
subjects  as  yet  do  not  understand  that  the  editorial  language,  to  which 
we  are  so  used  that  we  make  due  allowance  for  its  figures  of  speecb, 
is  not  wilful  and  active  deception  and  insult.  We  do,  on  the  whole, 
pretty  well  with  our  laws,  which  have  grown  with  our  growth.  We 
are  trained,  to  use  a  quaiut  Maori  saying,  to  fear  the  tlve  poundis  (Hne), 
if  wc  do  not  fear  a  higher  power;  but  our  customs  are  of  no  use  to  this 
barbarous  people,  and  we  give  them  no  other,  not  even  a  rote  in  the 
Assembly,  of  which  they  are  told  Lo  worship  the  perfection.  Tet  their 
faith  in  our  institutiona  ia  touching ;  they  try  to  govern  by  their  village 
runangas,  or  parliaments,  and  the  ancient  influence  of  the  chiefs  h 
ruiaou«!y  weakened  by  the  *^  public  opinion  "  thus  created.  The  runangas 
legislate  in  a  faahion  hardly  imaginable  by  those  who  believe  a  parliament 
to  be  your  only  machine  for  law-making.  These  democracies,  for  the 
chiefa  follow  and  do  not  lead  the  general  vote,  issue  edicts  on  every 
possible  subject.  They  regulate,  with  like  gravity,  sociiil  etiquette  and 
interoalional  law ;  they  ai-range  sumptuary  rules  and  ecclesiastical  dis- 
putes j  they  follow  by  turns  the  Ten  Cojnmandments,  ancient  31aori  law, 
and  English  Acts  of  Pai-liaraeut;  while  Bomo  more  original  legislators 
develop  a  private  code  for  their  hapu  out  of  their  own  sclf-consciousnesa^ 
It  is  not  extraordinary  that  no  one  should  obey  Maori  decisionfi,  and  we 
have  not  enJbrced  any  other  even  in  the  districts  within  sight  of  Auckland* 
There  never  appears  to  have  been  obedience  of  any  sort  in  Maori-land 
The  children,  as  we  have  seen,  are  a  sort  of  common  property  of  the  tribe. 
Kncwing  that  if  tbcir  father  punifilied  them,  they  would  be  backed  by 
relations  eager  to  enforce  the  muru,  it  is  not  likely  that  young  Maoriea 
practise  even  the  usual  filial  submission. 

Let  us  confess  that  wc  have  introduced  Anglican  theories  of  Christi- 
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anity  into  the  chaos  of  native  ideas  with  the  same  effect  as  if  we  set  a 
starved  beggar  down  before  a  civic  feast.  The  Maorics  are  of  the  date  of 
those  ancient  races  who  struggled  for  existence  in  tlie  age  of  stone.  We 
have  nearly  destroyed  them  with  the  sudden  influx  of  our  iron,  and  still 
worse  of  our  gold,  which  we  persist  in  thinking  is  the  remedy  for  all 
savagery.  The  Maori  revolt  is  the  more  excusable  that  it  is  instinctive. 
The  chiefs  probably  could  not  prevent  it.  They  cannot  check  that  intense 
attachmenli.  to  their  land — their  '*  mother,"  as  the  Maories  call  it — ^which 
belongs  to  races  that  have  not  yet  become  commercial.  The  Maories  fight 
for  their  soil,  and  the  customs  connected  with  it,  and  make  land-leagues 
such  as  the  Irish  might  have  attempted  eight  hundred  years  ago — such  as 
they  would  perhaps  organize  even  now  were  they  fifteen  thousand  miles 
from  the  Horse  Guards.  "  Land  is  a  living  thing,"  say  the  Maori  thinkers, 
"and  man  is  mortal."  We  must  acknowledge  the  good  reason  our  barbarian 
dependants  hav^  for  their  resist^mce  to  the  swarm  of  hungry  new  comers 
wlio  would  change  the  ti  tree  jungles  into  East  Lothian  or  Norfolk  farms. 

Our  civilization  and  our  religious  teaching  seem  to  be  alike  failures, 
which  leads  us  to  doubt  if  our  civilization  and  our  religious  teaching,  as 
exhibited  in  New  Zealand,  are  of  the  best  sort.  The  hopeful  reports  of 
our  missionaries  lose  their  rose  colour  in  presence  of  the  Pai  Marire  reli- 
gion, which  has  become  almost  universal  among  the  insurgent  tribes.  The 
story  of  its  invention  shows  that  our  Maori  converts  who  can  discuss  the 
mysteries  of  Calvinism,  and  who  even  wear  white  waistcojits  and  possess 
photographic  albums,  are  not,  after  all,  far  removed  from  the  late  believers 
in  Maui,  the  Atua  (god)  who  fished  up  New  Zealand  from  the  sea,  and  is 
dead  a  long  time  ago. 

The  new  prophets  of  Pai  Marire  tell  the  story  of  its  revelation  thus:— 
A  boy  lying  awake  at  Taranaki  heard  a  voice  which  directed  him  to  go 
to  Wanganui  and  get  a  white  shirt  from  a  certain  store  there.  To  the 
boy's  remonstrance  that  he  had  no  money  and  knew  no  one  there,  the 
voice  replied  that  he  was  to  go,  nothing  doubting,  and  he  would  there 
meet  a  Jew  who  would  give  him  further  instructions.  He  went,  the 
storekeeper  let  him  have  the  shirt,  and  a  man  touching  him  said,  <'  You 
want  me.'*  The  boy  declared  that  he  had  come  for  nothing  else.  The 
Jew  gave  him  twelve  books  to  read,  but  he  could  not  understand  the  first 
tc'n.  The  last  two  volumes,  however,  made  every  tiling  clear  to  him,  and 
he  foimd  himself  able  to  speak  all  languages  on  the  earth.  Certain  cere- 
monies were  instituted,  such  as  dancing  round  a  pole,  waving  the  hands, 
and  speaking,  or  rather  uttering  sounds  which  they  call  Hebrew.  The 
Angel  Gabriel  is  to  fight  for  all  the  followers  of  their  new  religion,  to 
which  all  Maories  are  invited  to  become  converts,  except  the  Aropa  and 
William  Naylor's  tribe.  Those  who  refuse  will  fall  dead,  if  not  converted 
by  a  certain  date.  The  Pakehas  are  to  be  exterminated.  All  the  apostles 
of  the  new  religion  are  invulnerable.  If  the  Pakeha  fires  at  them,  his 
rifle  bullets  will  turn  and  kill  himself.  If  he  point  a  sword  at  them,  it 
will  pierce  his  own  body.  His  round  shot  and  shell  will  be  caught  by  the 
priests  and  flung  back  at  him  with  greater  force  than  powder  can  exert. 
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The  Angel  Gabriel  is  to  enforce  the  new  doctrines  on  pain  of  death  if  they 
are  diBbelieved.  Fresh  articleis  of  faith,  more  and  more  debasing  in  Uicir 
tendencies,  arc  at  will  promulgated  by  the  head  prophet  of  the  snperatition. 

Tlie  creed  is  convenient  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Maories, 
and  they  have  certainly  acted  in  many  late  instances  as  if  ihey  firmly 
believed  its  truth.  But  it  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  even  the  broadest 
Anglicanism.  The  Maories,  who  use,  as  they  did  at  Tauranga,  texts  as 
formulas  of  incantation,  when  about  "  to  lay  an  ambuscade,"  or  to  "  build 
a  fortification,"  or  to  "relieve  the  wounded,"  are  scarcely  prepared  for  Ihe 
religious  developments  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Our  readers  will,  we  think,  be  inclined  to  agree  with  us  that  the 
Maories  arc  suffering  now  from  a  surfeit  of  Europcanism,  if  we  may  coin 
the  word,  that  is  quite  unsuited  to  their  situation.  In  the  failure  of  our 
system  of  government,  which  most  writers  on  Maori  affairs  allow  to  be  com- 
plete, their  wish  for  a  king  to  look  aller  them  is  reasonable,  if  rebellious. 

We  give  no  opinion  on  the  arguments  of  some  that,  if  tlic  Engli&h 
troops  be  withdrawn,  the  Maories  will  be  unfairly  dealt  with  by  the 
colonists,  nor  on  the  wish  of  others  to  proceed  in  Maori  affairs  by  what  is 
called  the  sugar-and-flour  policy.  Nor  do  we  criticize  our  English  wish 
to  fence  off"  the  barbarians,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  "little  wars" 
outside  a  pale  that  the  colonial  militia  should  keep  inviolate.  We  think 
that  much  might  still  be  made  of  Maori  loyalty  if  an  Englishman  could 
be  found  sufficiently  uncivilized  to  earn  their  confidence  in  his  straight- 
forward regard  for  their  welfiire.  It  is  probable  that  this  people  cannot 
comprehend  abstractions  of  law  and  order;  but  they  might  love'a  lawgiver 
and  a  chief.  Why  should  they  not  have  a  lieutenant-king,  who  would,  as 
young  King  Matutuerc  has  done,  pray,  according  to  the  Book  of  CJommon 
Prayer,  that  the  Queen  may  vanquish  and  overcome  all  her  enemies, 
and  seal  his  prayer  with  cnjpliatic  Aniens  ?  "  The  first  confidence,"  says 
Sir  W.  Martin,  late  chief-justice  of  the  colony,  "  must  be  a  confidence  in 
persons."  If  our  European  training  render  a  search  for  the  necessaiy 
"  person  "  difllcult,  why  should  not  the  Maories  have  Tamihana  oi  Matu- 
tuerc, now  that  they  have  confessed  the  Queen's  supremacy,  for  their 
viceroy  7  Why  should  .they  not  make  "  land-leagues,''  if  it  so  please  them, 
until  in  due  time  they  find  their  profit  in  legitimate  sale  of  their  country  ? 
Might  not  the  colonists  shift  for  the  present  with  the  southern  island, 
which  is  larger  than  England  and  Wales  ?  Let  them  be  content  to  govern 
themselves,  possessing,  as  they  do,  all  the  newest  political  inventions. 

Our  readers  will  understand  why  we  have  not  dwelt  on  the  details  of 
the  late  missionary  mxu^lcr,  or  on  the  general  recoil  of  the  Maories  from 
the  civilization  we  have  offered  to  them.  The  traits  of  their  recent  past, 
of  which  we  have  reminded  our  public,  check  astonishment,  even  though 
their  present  be  at  least  a  disappointment. 
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chapter  ll 

"  Tboubles  Neveh  Come  Alone." 

OLLY  had  her  out-of-door  things  on, 
and  she  crept  away  as  slie  was 
bidden;  she  lifted  her  heavy  weight 
of  lioart  and  body  along  till  she  came 
to  a  field,  not  so  very  far  ofT, — where 
she  had  sought  the  comfort  of  h>ne- 
liness  ever  pincc  she  waa  a  child ; 
and  there,  under  the  hednre-bank,  she 
sate  down,  burying  Iier  face  in  her 
hands,  and  quivering  all  over  as  she 
tJiought  of  Cynihia's  misery,  that  sha 
might  not  try  to  touch  or  assuage. 
Slie  never  knew  how  long  she  sate 
there,  but  it  was  long  past  lunch -timo 
whett  once  again  she  Btole  up  to  her 
room.  The  door  opposite  waij  open 
wide^ — Cynthia  had  quitted  the  cham- 
ber, Molly  arranged  her  dress  and 
went  down  into  the  drawing-room. 
Cynthia  and  her  mother  sate  tliere 
in  the  stem  repose  of  an  armed  neutrality.  Cynthia*»  face  looked  made 
of  stone,  for  colour  and  rigidity;  but  she  waa  netting  away  aa  if  nothing 
unusual  had  occurred.  Not  so  Mrs.  Gibson:  her  face  bore  tvident  marks 
of  tears,  and  she  looked  up  and  greeted  Molly's  entrance  with  a  faint 
imiling  notice.  Cynthia  went  on  as  tliough  she  had  never  heard  the 
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opening  of  the  door,  or  felt  the  approaching  sweep  of  l^folly's  dress. 
MoUy  took  up  a  book, — not  to  read,  but  to  have  the  aemblunce  of  aorrn 
employment  which  should  not  necessitate  conTersittion, 

There  was  no  measuring  the  duration  of  the  silence  that  ensued. 
Molly  grew  to  fancy  it  waa  some  old  enchantment  that  weighed  upon 
thflis  tongues  and  kept  them  stiU,  At  lengtli  CynUiia  spoke,  but  she  had 
to  begin  again  before  her  words  cane  clear. 

"  I  wish  you  hotK  to  know  that  henceforward  all  is  at  an  end  betw^a 
me  and  Roger  Kamley." 

Molly's  book  went  down  upon  her  knees ;  with  open  eyes  and  lipa  she 
stroTG  k)  draw  in  Cynthia'a  meaning.  ^Irs.  Gibson  spoke  querulously,  as 
if  injured. 

"  I  could  have  understood  this  if  it  had  happened  three  months  ago, — 
when  you  were  in  London  ;  but  now  it's  just  nonsense,  Cynthia,  and  yon 
know  you  don't  mean  it !  " 

Cynthia  did  not  reply ;  nor  did  the  resolute  look  on  her  face  change 
when  Molly  spoke  at  last. 

**  Cynthia — think  of  him  !     It  wiU  break  his  heart  I " 

"  No  1 "  said  Cynthia,  '*  it  will  not.    But  even  if  it  did,  I  cannot  help  it." 

**A11  this  talk  will  soon  pass  away!"  said  Molly j  *'and  when  he 
knows  the  truth  from  your  own  self " 

**  From  my  own  self  he  shall  never  hear  it.  I  do  not  love  him  wefl 
enough  to  go  through  the  shame  of  having  to  excuse  myself, — to  pUnd 
that  he  will  reinstate  me  in  his  good  opinion.  Confession  may  be — weD  f 
1  can  never  believe  it  pleasant — but  it  may  be  an  ease  of  mind  if  rae 
makes  it  to  some  people, — to  some  person,— and  it  may  not  be  a  tDorti' 

fication  to  sue  for  forgiveness,     I  cannot  tell.     All  I  know  is, and  I 

know  it  clearly^  and  will  act  upon  it  inflexibly — that "     And   here 

she  stoppetl  short. 

"  I  think  you  might  finish  your  sentence,"  said  her  mother,  aller  a 
silence  of  five  seconds. 

**  I  cannot  bear  to  exculpate  myself  to  Koger  Hamley.  I  will  Qoi 
submit  to  his  thinking  less  well  of  me  than  he  has  done, — however  Ibolish 
his  judgment  may  have  been.  I  would  rather  never  see  him  again ^  for 
these  two  reasons.  And  the  truth  is,  1  do  not  love  hiio*  I  like  him,  I 
respect  him;  but  I  will  not  marry  him.  I  have  written  to  tell  him  so. 
That  was  merely  as  a  relief  to  myself,  for  when  or  where  the  letter  will 

reach  him And  I  have  written  to  old  Jfr,  Ilamlcy.     The  relief  is 

the  one  good  thing  come  out  of  it  .1!],  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  feel  free 
figain.  It  wearied  rae  so  to  think  of  straining  up  to  his  goodness.  'Ex- 
tenuate my  conduct  1  *  *'  she  concluded,  quoting  Mr.  Gibson's  words.  Yet 
when  Mr.  Gibson  come  home,  after  a  slknt  dinner,  she  aaked  to  speak 
with  him,  alone,  in  hia  consul  I  i  ng-roora ;  and  there  Iwid  bare  the  excul- 
pation of  herself  which  she  had  given  to  Molly  many  weeks  before.  When 
she  had  ended,  she  said  : 

"And  now,  Mr.  Gibson, — 1  still  treat  you  like  a  friend, — ^heJp  m& 
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to  find  some  home  far  away,  where  all  the  evil  taUcii^  and  goaeip 
mamma  tells  me  of  cannot  find  me  and  follow  me.  It  may  be  wrong 
to  care  for  people's  good  opimon,— but  it  is  me,  and  I  cannot  alter 
myself.  You,  Molly, — all  the  people  in  the  town,- — I  have  not  the 
patience  to  live  through  the  nine  days'  wonder*  I  want  to  go  away 
and  be  a  governess." 

"  But,  my  dear  C^Tithia,- — how  soon  Roger  will  be  bac^, — ^a  tower 
of  strength." 

"  Has  not  mamma  tcld  you  1  have  broken  it  all  off  with  Roger  ?  I 
wrote  diifl  morning.  I  wrote  to  his  father.  That  letter  will  reach 
to-morrow,  I  wrote  to  Roger.  If  he  ever  receives  that  letter  I  hope  to 
be  iar  away  by  that  time ;  in  Rtissin  may  be." 

"  Nonsense,  An  engagement  like  yoojs  cannot  he  broken  olf,  except 
by  mutual  consent.  You  have  only  given  others  a  great  deal  of  pain 
without  freeing  yourself.  Nor  will  you  wiah  it  in  a  moiith*a  time.  WTien 
you  come  to  think  calmly  you  will  be  glad  to  think  of  the  stay  and  support 
of  sucli  a  husband  as  Roger.  You  have  been  in  fault,  and  have  acted 
foolishly  at  first, — pcrh.ipB  wrongly  afterwards ;  but  you  don't  ^vant  your 
husb:ind  to  think  you  faultless?  " 

"  Yea,  I  do,"  said  Cynthia.  *'  At  any  rate,  my  lover  must  think  me 
so.  And  it  i»  just  because  I  do  not  love  him  even  as  so  light  a  tiling  as  I 
could  love,  that  I  feel  that  I  could  not  bear  to  have  to  tell  him  I'm 
sorry,  and  stand  before  him  like  a  chidden  child  to  be  admonished  and 
forgiven." 

**  But  here  you  arc,  just  in  such  a  position  before  me,  Cynthia  ! " 

**  Yes  1  but  I  love  you  better  than  Roger ;  I  have  often  told  Molly  bo. 
And  I  would  have  told  you,  if  1  had  not  expected  and  hoped  to  leave  you 
all  before  long.  I  could  see  if  the  njcolleetlon  of  it  alt  came  up  bei'ore 
your  mind  ;  I  could  see  it  in  your  eyes  ;  I  shoiild  know  it  by  instinct.  I 
have  a  fine  instinct  for  reading  the  thoughts  of  others  when  they  refer  to 
me.  I  almost  hate  the  idea  of  Roger  judging  me  by  his  own  alandard, 
which  was  not  made  for  me,  and  graciously  ibrgiving  me  at  la*t.'* 

"Then  I  do  bflieve  it  is  right  for  you  to  break  it  off,"  said  Mr.  Gibson, 
almost  as  if  he  was  thinking  to  himself.  *^  That  poor  lad  I  But.it  will  be 
best  fijr  him  too.  And  he'll  get  over  it.  He  has  a  good  strong  heart. 
Poor  old  Roger  !" 

For  a  moment  Cynthia^s  wilfu!  fancy  stretched  after  the  object  passing 
out  of  her  grasp, — -Roger's  love  beciimc  for  the  instant  a  treasure ;  but, 
again,  she  knew  that  in  its  entirety  of  high  undouhting  esteem,  as  well  as 
of  passiooate  regard,  it  would  no  longer  be  hers  ;  and  for  the  flaw  which 
she  herself  had  made  she  cast  it  away,  and  would  none  of  it.  Yet  often 
in  after  years,  when  it  was  too  late,  she  wondered,  and  strove  to  penetrate 
the  inscrutable  mystery  of**  what  would  have  been." 

"  Still  lake  till  to-morrow  before  you  act  upon  your  decision,"  said 
Mr.  Gibson,  alowly.  ''What  faults  you  have  fallen  into  have  been  mere 
girlish  faults  at  fint, — leading  you  into  much  deceit,  I  grant" 
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**  Don*i  gire  ytfnneU  the  trouble  to  define  the  shada  of  bbrkaen,'" 
faid  CyrithiA,  bitterly,  ^  I  am  not  so  obtuse  but  what  I  know  ibcm  all 
beller  than  anj  one  can  teli  me.  And  as  for  my  deciaioii  I  acted  npon  it 
at  once*  It  may  be  long  before  Roger  gets  my  letter,^ — but  I  hopo  he  h 
fure  to  get  it  at  la8t,^-andf  as  I  aaid,  I  have  let  hia  Either  know ;  it  w<»i^ 
hurt  him  !  Oh,  sir,  I  think  if  I  had  been  differently  bronght  up  I  abooUl 
BOi  bare  had  the  Bore  angry  heart  I  have.  Now  !  No  don't  I  1  dan't 
^nmt  reaionlng  comfort.  I  can't  stand  it.  I  should  always  have  wanted 
admiration  and  worHhip,  and  men*B  good  opinion.  Those  unkind  gossipa  1 
To  vi»it  Molly  with  their  hard  words  !     Oh,  dear  1     I  think  life  is  Teiy 


She  put  her  head  down  on  her  hands  ;  tired  out  mentally  ba  well  as 
bodily.  8o  Mr.  Gibdon  thought.  He  felt  as  if  much  speech  from  him 
would  only  add  to  her  excitement,  and  make  her  worse,  Ue  left  the  room, 
and  called  Molly,  from  where  she  was  sitting,  dolefully.  **  Go  to  Cynthia  I " 
he  whispered,  and  Molly  went.  She  took  Cynthia  into  her  arms  with 
gentle  power,  and  laid  her  head  against  her  own  breast,  as  if  the  one  had 
been  a  mother,  and  the  other  a  child, 

"  Oh,  my  darling  ! "  she  murmured.  "  I  do  so  love  you,  dear,  dear 
Cynthia  I  "  and  the  stroked  her  hair^  and  kissed  her  eyelids ;  Cynthia 
pasaire  all  the  while,  till  suddenly  ahe  started  up  stung  with  a  new  idea» 
and  !ouki[ig  Molly  straight  in  the  face,  she  said, — 

'♦  Mc'lly,  Itoger  will  marry  you  !  See  if  it  ia  not  so  I  Yoa  tno 
gtmd^ " 

But  lifolly  piwhed  her  away  with  a  sudden  violence  of  repulsion. 
•*  Don't  t"  she  said.  She  was  crimson  with  Bhame  and  indignation. 
"Your  htteband  this  morning  t  Mine  to-night  I  What  do  you  take 
him  for?" 

**  A  man  I  "  Hmilcd  Cynlhia.  "  And  therefore,  if  you  won*t  let  me 
call  him  changeable,  Fll  coin  a  word  and  call  him  consolable  I "  But  Molly 
gave  her  back  no  answering  smile.  At  tliis  moment,  the  servant  Maria 
entered  the  consulting -room,  where  the  two  girla  wore.  She  had  a 
Hcnrt'd  look, 

"  li  not  master  here?  "  fluked  she,  as  if  she  distrusted  her  eyes. 

"  No  1  "  Htiid  Cynthia.  '*  I  heard  liim  go  out.  I  heard  him  shat  the 
front  dour  not  five  minutes  ago." 

"  Oh,  di'ur  1 "  eaid  Maria.  *'  And  thtre's  a  man  come  on  horseback 
from  Hamley  Hall,  and  he  mya  Mr,  Osborne  is  dead,  and  that  master  cnist 
go  oiF  to  the  oqnire  straight  away  I  " 

**  Osborne  Ilamley  dead  7"  said  Cynthia,  in  awed  surprise.  Molly  was 
out  nt  the  front  door,  st'cking  the  messenger  through  the  dusk,  round  into 
the  8lttblc-yard,  where  the  groom  sate  motionless  on  his  dark  horse,  flecked 
with  foam,  made  visible  by  the  lantern  placed  on  the  steps  near,  where  it 
hnd  been  left  by  the  servants,  who  were  dismayed  at  this  news  of  the 
handHOme  young  man  who  had  frequenfed  their  master's  house,  so  full  of 
HKJi'tive  elcgiince  and  winsomoneas.     Molly  went  up  to  the  man,  whose 
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thoTiglite  were  lost  in  recollection  of  the  scene  he  had  left  at  the  place  he 
had  come  from. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  tha  hot  damp  skin  of  the  horse's  shotilder ;  tlic 
HI  an  started. 

"  Is  the  doctor  coming,  Miss  ?  "  For  he  saw  who  it  was  by  the  dim 
light, 

••  He  is  dead,  is  he  not?  "  asked  Molly,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Tm  afcard  he  ia, — leastways  there  in  no  doubt  according  to  what 
they  said.  But  I  have  ridden  hard !  there  may  be  a  chance.  Is  the 
doctor  coming.  Miss  ?  " 

"  He  ia  gone  out.  They  are  seeking  him,  I  believe.  I  will  go  myself. 
Oh  !  the  poor  old  sc^uire,"  She  went  into  the  kitchen— ^went  over  the 
house  with  swift  rapidity  to  gain  news  of  her  father's  whereabouts.  The 
Bervanta  knew  no  more  than  she  did.  Neither  ahe  nor  tliey  had  heard 
what  Cynthia,  ever  quick  of  perception,  had  done.  The  ehulting  of  the 
front  door  liud  fallen  on  deaf  eara,  aa  far  as  others  were  concerned.  Up- 
sUiirs  sped  Molly  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs,  Gibson  Btoid  ivt  the 
door,  listening  to  the  unusual  stir  in  the  house. 

*'  What  is  it,  Molly  7     Why,  how  white  you  look,  child  1  " 

*'  Where's  pajxi  ?  " 

*•  Gone  out.     W^hat's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Where  ?  '* 

**  How  should  I  know  ?  I  was  asleep ;  Jenny  came  upstairs  on  her  way 
to  the  bedrooms;  she's  a  girl  who  never  keeps  to  her  work,  and  Maria 
takes  advantage  of  her?  " 

**  Jenny,  Junny  I  "  cried  Molly,  frantic  at  the  delay, 

*■  Don't  shont,  dear, — ring  the  bell.     What  can  be  the  matter?  " 

**  Oh,  Jenny  !  "  said  Molly,  half  way  up  the  stairs  to  meet  her^  "  wba 
wanted  papa?" 

Cynthia  came  to  join  the  group ;  she  too  had  been  locking  fur  traces 
or  tidings  of  Mr.  Gibson. 

"  Wliat  ia  the  matter  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Gibson.  "  Can  nobody  speidc  and 
answer  a  question  ?  " 

"  Osborne  Hamley  is  dead  1  "  said  Cynthia,  gravely. 

**  Dead  I  Osbonie  !  Poor  fellow  1  1  knew  it  would  be  sc*,  though, — I 
was  sure  of  it»  But  Mr,  Gibson  can  do  nothing  ii'  he's  dead.  Poor  young 
man  1     I  wonder  where  Roger  is  now  ?     He  ought  to  come  home." 

Jenny  had  been  blamed  for  coming  into  the  drawing-room  instead  of 
Maria,  whose  place  it  %va3,  and  so  had  lost  the  few  wita  she  had.  To 
Molly's  hurried  questions  her  replies  had  been  entirely  unsatisfactory, 
A  man  had  come  to  the  back  door — she  could  not  mo  who  it  was — she  had 
not  ftsked  his  name  :  he  wanted  to  speak  to  master, — master  bad  seemed 
in  a  hurry,  and  only  slopped  to  get  his  hat. 

'*  He  will  not  be  long  away,"  thought  Molly,  "  or  he  would  have  left 
word  where  he  was  going.  But  oh  !  the  poor  father  all  alone."  And 
then  a  thought  came  into  her  head,  which  she  acted  upon  straight.     '*  Go 
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to  JmBcSi  tell  him  to  pnt  the  side-eaddle  I  hud  la  November  on  Norm 
Crelna.     Don't  cry,  Jenny.     Therc*ii  no  time  for  ibat.     No  one  is  uagr^ 

with  you.     Run  ! " 

So  dowti  into  iJie  cluster  of  collected  women  Molly  came,  equipped 
in  her  jacket  and  skirt ;  quick  determination  in  her  eyes ;  controlled 
quivering  about  the  comers  of  her  mouth. 

*'  Why,  what  in  the  world/'  said  Mrs.  Gibson — "  Molly^  what  are  yoo. 
thinking  about?  "  But  Cynthia  had  understood  it  at  a  glance,  and  was 
airanging  Molly's  hastily  assumed  dress,  as  she  paiiBed  along. 

"  I  am  going.  I  must  go,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  him  alone. 
When  papa  comes  back  he  is  sure  to  go  to  Hamley,  and  if  I  am  not 
wanted,  I  can  come  back  with  him,''  She  heard  Mrs.  Gibson's  roice 
following  her  in  remonstnince,  but  she  did  not  stay  for  words.  She  had 
to  wait  in  the  stable-yard,  and  she  wondered  bow  the  messenger  could 
bear  to  ©at  and  drink  the  food  and  beer  brought  out  to  hira  by  the 
Bervants,  Her  coming  out  had  evidently  interrupted  the  eager  talk, — the 
questions  tmd  answera  passing  sharp  to  and  fro ;  but  she  caught  the  words, 
"  all  amongst  the  timgkd  grass,"  and  *'  the  squire  would  let  none  on  ua 
touch  him  :  be  took  hira  np  aa  if  he  was  a  baby ;  he  had  to  rest  many  a 
timOf  and  once  he  sate  him  down  on  the  ground  ;  but  still  he  kept  him  in 
his  arms;  but  we  thought  wealiould  ue'er  have  gotten  him  up  again — him 
and  the  body." 

*<  The  body  I" 

Molly  had  never  felt  diat  Ottborne  was  really  dead  tiU  she  lieard 
those  words.  They  rode  quick  under  the  ahadows  of  the  hedgerow 
trees,  but  when  they  slackened  speed,  to  go  up  a  brow,  or  to  give  their 
horses  breath,  Molly  heard  those  two  little  words  again  in  her  ears ;  and 
said  them  over  again  to  herself,  in  hopes  of  forcing  the  sharp  truth  into 
her  unwilling  sense.  But  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  square  stillness 
of  the  house,  »Iiining  in  the  moonlight — the  moon  had  risen  by  this  time 
— Molly  cBUglit  nt  her  breathy  and  for  an  instant  she  thought  she  never 
could  go  in,  and  face  the  presence  in  that  dwelling.  One  yellow  lig^ht 
burnt  steadily,  spotting  the  silver  shining  with  it.s  earthly  coar^enesg. 
The  man  pointed  it  out ;  it  was  almost  the  first  word  he  had  spoken  aiace 
they  had  left  Hollingford. 

**  lt*8  the  old  nursery.  They  carried  him  there,  The  squire  broke 
down  at  the  stair-foot,  and  ihcy  took  him  to  the  readiest  place.  I'll  be 
bound  for  it  the  squire  iw  there  hisself,  and  old  Eobin  too.  Tliey  fetched 
him,  aa  a  knowledgable  man  among  dumb  beasts,  till  th'  regular  doctor 
came." 

Molly  dropped  down  from  her  seat  before  the  man  could  dismount  to 
help  her.  She  gathered  up  her  skirts  and  did  not  stay  again  to  think  t>f 
what  was  before  her.  Shu  ran  along  the  once  ikmiliar  torns^  and  vwiftir 
Tap  die  Stairs,  and  through  the  doors,  till  she  came  to  the  last;  then  she 
stopped  and  listened.  It  waa  a  deathly  silence.  She  opened  the  door: 
the  squire  was  sitting  alone  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  holding  the  dead  man's 
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iMUid,  and  lobkiog  Btraight  btfore  liim  at  vacancy.  He  did  not  stir  or 
move,  even  ao  much  as  on  eyelid,  at  Molly *s  eatrance.  The  truth  had 
entered  liis  soul  be/ore  this,  and  he  knew  that  nu  doctor,  be  he  ever  bo 
cunning,  could,  with  oil  his  striving,  put  the  breath  into  that  body 
again.  Molly  came  up  Lo  him  with  the  aofiest  steps,  the  most  hushed 
breath  that  ever  she  could.  8he  did  not  speak,  for  she  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  She  felt  that  be  had  no  more  hope  from  efirthly  skill,  ro 
what  was  tiie  use  of  apeakiug  of  her  father  aud  the  delay  in  his  coming  ? 
Ailer  a  moment *8  pause,  standing  by  the  old  man'd  side,  ahe  filipped  down 
to  the  door^  and  sat  at  his  feet.  Foa&ibly  her  presence  might  have  Bome 
halm  in  it  ;  but  uttering  of  words  was  as  a  vain  thing.  He  must  have 
been  aware  of  her  beiug  there,  but  he  took  no  apparent  notice.  There 
they  aate,  silent  and  still,  he  in  his  chair,  slie  on  the  floor ;  tlie  dead  man, 
beneath  the  sheet,  for  a  third.  She  fancied  that  ahe  must  have  disturbed 
the  latht-r  in  his  contemplation  of  the  quiet  face,  now  more  than  half,  but 
not  fully,  covered  up  out  of  sight.  Time  had  never  seemed  so  without 
measure,  silence  had  never  seemed  ao  noiseless  as  it  did  to  Molly,  sitting 
there.  In  the  acuteneas  of  her  senses  she  heard  a  step  mounting  a  distant 
staircase,  coming  slowly,  coming  nearer.  She  knew  it  Dot  to  be  her 
father's,  and  that  was  all  she  cared  about.  Nearer  and  nearer- — close  to 
the  outside  of  the  door — a  pause,  and  a  soft  hesitating  tap.  The  great 
gaunt  fignre  sitting  by  her  fiide  quivered  at  the  Bound.  Molly  rose  and 
went  to  the  door :  it  was  Kobinbon,  the  old  butler,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  covered  basin  of  aoup. 

**  God  bless  you,  Miss,"  eaid  he ;  "  make  him  touch  a  drop  o'  this : 
he's  gone  since  breakfaist  without  food,  and  it  s  past  one  in  the  mornicg 
now." 

lie  sollly  removed  the  cover,  and  Molly  took  the  basin  back  with  her 
to  hex  x>kce  at  the  squire's  side.  Slie  did  not  speak,  for  she  did  not  well 
know  what  to  say,  or  how  to  present  this  homely  want  of  nature  Ijefore 
one  BO  rapt  in  grief.  But  ahe  put  a  spoonful  to  hiij  lips^,  and  touched 
them  with  the  savoury  food,  as  if  he  had  been  a  aick  child,  and  ahe  the 
nurse ;  and  initinctivcly  he  took  down  the  first  spoonful  of  the  soup. 
But  in  a  minute  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  cry,  and  almont  overturning  the 
basin  Mully  hild,  by  his  passionate  gesture  as  he  pointed  to  the  bed,^ 

"  He  will  never  eat  again— never." 

Then  he  threw  Hmself  across  the  corpse,  and  wept  in  such  a  terrible 
manner  that  Molly  trembled  lest  he  also  should  die — should  break  his 
heart  there  and  then.  He  took  no  more  notice  of  her  words,  of  her  tears, 
of  her  i»re5ence,  than  he  did  of  Uiat  of  the  moon,  looking  through  the 
unclosed  window,  with  passionless  stare.  Her  iatlier  stood  by  them  both 
before  either  of  them  was  aware. 

**  Go  downstairs,  Molly,"  eaid  he  gravely  j  but  he  stroked  her  liead 
tenderly  as  she  rose.  "  Go  into  the  dining-room."  Now  bhe  felt  tlie 
reaction  from  all  her  self-control.  She  trembled  with  feair  as  8he  went 
idoijg  the  moonlit  passages.     It  seemed  to  ker  as  if  ahe  should  meet 
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Osbome,  and  heur  it  all  explained ;  liow  he  came  to  die, — what  he  now 
felt  and  t!Hm.:^}it  and  wiaht^d  her  to  do.     She  did  get  down  to  the  dining- 
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what  might  be  behind  her ;  and  there  she  found  anpper  laid  out,  and 
candlea  lit^  and  Kobinaon  bustling  about  decantiug  some  wine.  She 
wanted  to  cry  j  to  get  into  some  quiet  place,  and  weep  awaj  her  over- 
excitement;  but  she  coiild  hardly  do  so  there.  She  only  felt  very  much 
tired,  and  to  care  for  nothing  in  tliia  world  any  more.  But  vividness  of 
life  came  back  when  she  found  Kobinson  holding  a  glass  to  her  lips  ad 
she  Bat  in  the  great  leather  eaay-chair,  to  which  she  had  gone  instinctively 
aa  to  a  place  of  rest. 

"  Drink,  Miss.  It's  good  old  Madeira.  Your  papa  said  as  how  yoxt 
was  to  eat  a  bit.  Says  lie,  *  My  daughter  mny  have  to  stay  here,  Mr. 
EobinBon,  and  ahe'a  young  for  the  work.  Persuade  her  to  eat  something, 
or  she'll  break  down  iitterly.'     Those  was  hia  very  words.'* 

Molly  did  not  say  anything.  She  had  not  energy  enough  for  resist- 
ance. She  drank  and  she  ate  at  the  old  servant's  bidding;  and  then  shft 
a»ked  him  to  leave  her  alone,  and  went  back  to  her  easy-chair  and  let 
herself  cry,  and  so  ease  her  heart. 

It  seemed  very  long  before  Mr,  Gibsiin  came  down.  lie  went  and^ 
stood  wiih  his  back  to  the  empty  fireplace,  and  did  not  speak  for  %' 
minute  or  two. 

**  He's  gone  to  bed,"  said  he  at  length.     *'  Robinson  and  I  have  got 
him  there.     But  ju»t  as  I  was  leaving  him  he  called  me  back,  and  askedl 
me  to  let  you  stop.     Fm  sure  I   don't  know—but  one  doesn^t   like  to 
refuse  at  such  a  time." 

"  I  wish  to  stay,"  said  Molly. 

**  Do  you  7  There'ft  a  good  girh  But  how  will  you  manage  ?  '* 
"Oh,  never  mind  that.  I  can  manage-  Papa"^she  paused— «  what 
did  Osborne  die  of?  "  She  ai^kod  the  question  in  a  low,  awe-stricken  voice. 
**  Something  wrong  about  the.  JKart,  You  wouldn't  understand  if  I 
told  you.  I  apprehended  it  for  some  time ;  but  it  is  better  not  to  talk  of 
such  tilings  at  home.  When  I  saw  him  on  Thursday  wuek,  he  Rcemed 
better  than  1  have  seen  him  for  a  long  time.  I  told  Dr.  Hicholls  so.  But 
one  never  can  calculate  in  these  complaints." 

"  You  saw  him  on  Thursday  week  7  Why,  you  never  mentioned  it  I " 
said  Molly. 

'*No.  I  don't  talk  of  my  patients  at  home.  Besides,  I  didn't  want 
him  to  consider  me  as  his  doctor,  but  as  a  friend.  Any  alarm  about 
his  own  health  would  only  have  haateni'd  the  catastrophe." 

"Then  didn't  he  know  that  he  was  ill — il!  of  a  dangerous  complaint, 
I  mean  :  one  that  might  end  as  it  has  done  7  " 

"  No  ;  certainly  not.     He  would  only  have  been  watching  his  symp- 
toms — accelerating  niatters^  in  fact.'* 
'*  Oh,  papa  1  "  said  Molly,  shocked. 
**  I've  no  time  to  go  into  the  question,"  Mr.  Gibson  continued.     "  And 
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tmtil  yaxL  know  what  has  to  be  iiaid  on  both  sides,  and  in  every  ingt^^nff^^ 
you  are  not  qualified  to  judge.  We  must  keep  our  attention  on  the 
duties  in  hand  now.  You  sleep  here  for  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
which  is  more  than  half-gone  already  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Promise  me  to  go  to  bed  just  as  usual.  You  may  not  think  it,  bat 
most  likely  you'll  go  to  sleep  at  once.     People  do  at  your  age.*' 


CHAPTER  UL 

Squibb  Hamlet's  Sobbow. 

"  Papa,  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  something.  I  know  a  great  secret 
of  Osborne's,  which  I  promised  solemnly  not  to  tell ;  but  the  last  time  I 
saw  him  I  think  he  must  have  been  afraid  of  something  like  this."  A 
fit  of  sobbing  came  upon  her,  which  her  father  was  afraid  would  end  in 
hysterics.  But  suddenly  she  mastered  herself,  and  leaked  up  into  his 
anxious  face,  and  smiled  to  reassure  him. 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  papa ! " 

''  No.  I  know.  Go  on  with  what  you  were  saying.  You  ought  to 
be  in  bed ;  but  if  you  have  a  secret  on  your  mind  you  won't  sleep." 

*' Osborne  wss  married,"  said  she,  fixing  her  eyes  on  her  &thcr. 
"  That  is  the  secret." 

**  Married  1     Nonsense.     What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  He  told  me.  That's  to  say,  I  was  in  the  library — ^was  reading  there, 
some  time  ago ;  and  Roger  came  and  spoke  to  Osborne  about  his  wife. 
Roger  did  not  see  me,  but  Osborne  did.  They  made  me  promise  secrecy, 
I  don't  think  I  did  wrong."  # 

** Don't  worry  yourself  about  right  or  wrong  just  now;  tell  me  more 
about  it,  at  once." 

'*  I  knew  no  more  till  sax  months  ago — last  November,  when  you  went 
up  to  Lady  Cumnor.  Then  he  called,  and  gave  me  his  wife's  address,  but 
still  under  promise  of  secrecy ;  and,  excepting  those  two  times,  I  have 
never  heard  any  one  mention  the  subject.  I  think  he  would  have  told  me 
more  that  last  time,  only  Miss  Phosbe  came  in." 

"  Where  id  this  wife  of  his  ?  " 

**  Down  in  the  south ;  near  Winchester,  I  think.  He  said  she  was 
a  Frenchwoman  and  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  I  think  he  said  she  was  a 
servant,"  added  Molly. 

"  Phew  1 "     Her  father  made  a  long  whistle  of  dismay. 

"  And,"  continued  Molly,  "  he  spoke  of  a  child.  Now  you  know  as 
much  as  I  do,  papa,  except  the  address.  I  have  it  written  down  safe 
at  home." 

Forgetting,  apparently,  what  time  of  night  it  was,  Mr.  Gibson  sate 
down,  stretched  out  his  legs  before  him,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
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began  to  think.     MoUj  sate  still  without  upcakii)^,  too  tired  to  do  more 
than  wait. 

"  Well !  "  said  he  at  last,  jumping  up,  *'  nothing  can  be  done  to-night ; 
by  to-morrow  morning,  perhapSi  I  may  find  out.  Poor  little  pale  fiice  I  " 
— taking  it  between  both  bis  hands  and  kissing  it ;  "  poor,  sweet,  little 
pale  face  !  **  Then  he  rang  the  beil,  and  told  Eobinson  to  send  some 
maid-servant  to  take  Mias  Gibeon  to  her  room- 

"  He  won't  be  tip  early/'  said  he^  in  parting.  **  The  shock  has  loMtered 
him  too  much  to  be  energetic.  Send  breakfast  «p  to  him  in  his  own 
room.     rU  be  here  again  btforc  ten." 

Late  a$  it  was  before  he  left,  he  kept  his  word. 

"Now,  Molly,"  he  eaid,  *'you  and  I  mnat  tell  him  the  truth  between 
UB.  I  don't  know  how  he  will  take  it ;  it  may  comfort  him,  but  I  have 
very  little  hope  :  either  way,  he  ought  to  know  it  at  once.*' 

"  Kobinson  saya  he  has  gone  into  the  room  again,  and  he  is  afraid  he 
has  locked  the  door  on  the  inside." 

"  Never  mind.  I  shall  ring  the  bell,  and  send  up  Robinson  to  say 
that  I  am  here,  and  wMi  to  speak  to  him." 

The  message  returned  was,  *'  The  8qulre*i4  kind  love^  and  couJd  not  see 
Mr.  Gibson  just  then."  Robinson  added,  **lt  was  a  long  time  before  he'd 
answer  at  all,  sir." 

"Go  up  again,  and  tell  Inm  I  can  wait  his  convenience.  Now  that's 
a  lie/'  Mr*  Gibson  said,  turning  round  to  Molly  as  soon  as  Kobinson  had 
left  the  room.  "  I  ought  to  be  far  enough  away  at  twelve;  but,  if  Fm 
not  much  mi&taken,  the  innate  habits  of  a  gentleman  will  make  hina 
uneaey  at  the  idea  of  keeping  me  waiting  hi&  pleasure,  and  will  do  more 
to  bring  him  out  of  that  room  into  tins  than  any  entreaties  or  reasoning." 
Mr.  Gibson  was  growing  impatient  though,  before  they  heard  the  squire's 
footstep  on  the  stairs ;  he  was  evidently  coming  glowly  and  unwillingly. 
He  came  in  almost  like  one  blind,  groping  along,  and  taking  hold  of  chair 
or  tulde  for  support  or  guidance  till  lie  reached  Mr.  Gibson.  He  did  not 
speak  when  he  held  the  doctor  by  the  hand  \  he  only  hung  down  hia  head, 
and  kept  on  a  feeble  shaking  of  welcome. 

"  Tm  brought  very  low,  sir.  I  suppose  it's  God's  doing;  but  it  cotnes 
hard  upon  me.  lie  was  my  firstborn  child.*'  He  said  this  almost  as  if 
speaking  to  a  stranger,  and  informing  him  of  facts  of  widch  he  waa 
ignorant.  ^^M 

"  Here's  Molly/'  said  Mr.  Gibson,  choking  a  little  himself,  and  puahing^^ 
her  forwards. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  not  see  you  at  first.  My  mind  is  a  good 
deal  occupied  just  now."  He  sate  heavily  down,  and  then  seemed  almost 
to  forget  they  were  there.  MoLy  wondered  what  was  to  come  next. 
Suddenly  her  father  spoke, — 

"Where's  Roger?"  said  he.  "Is  he  not  likely  to  be  soon  at  the 
Cape?*'  lie  got  up  and  looked  at  the  directions  of  one  or  two  unopened 
letters  brought  by  that  morning**  post ;  among  them  was  one  in  Cynthia's 
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liAndwi'Lting.  Both  MolJy  and  he  saw  it  at  the  same  time.  How  long  it 
was  since  yesterday  l  But  the  squire  took  no  notice  of  their  proceedings 
or  their  looks. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  have  Eoger  at  home  as  soon  as  may  be^  I  think, 
air.  Some  months  miut  elapse  first ;  bub  Vm  sure  he  will  return  as 
speedily  as  possible.'* 

The  squire  eaid  something  in  a  very  low  voice.  Both  father  and 
daughter  sti-ained  their  exu-s  to  hear  what  it  was.  They  botli  believed 
it  to  be,  "Roger  is  not  Osborne!"  And  Mr.  Gibson  apoke  on  that 
belief.  He  spoke  more  quietly  than  Molly  had  ever  heard  him  do 
before, 

*'  No  I  we  know  that.  I  irish  that  anything  that  Roger  could  do,  or 
that  I  could  do,  or  that  any  one  could  do,  would  comfort  you  ;  bat  it  is 
past  human  comfort." 

"  I  do  try  to  say,  God's  will  be  done,  sir,"  said  the  squire,  looking  up 
at  Mr.  Gibtion  for  the  Erst  time,  and  speaking  with  more  life  in  his  voice ; 
**  but  it  is  harder  to  he  resigned  than  happy  people  think."  They  were 
all  silent  for  a  while.  The  Bqui:re  himself  was  the  first  lo  speak  again,— 
*'He  was  my  first  child,  sir;  mj  eldest  son.  And  of  late  years  we 
weren't " — his  voioe  broke  down,  but  he  eontrolied  himself — "  we  weren't 
quite  as  good  friends  as  could  be  wished ;  and  I'm  not  jsure — not  sure  that 
he  knew  how  I  loved  kim,"  And  now  he  cried  aloud  with  an  exceeding 
bitlLT  cry. 

"  Better  so  !  "  whispered  Mr.  Gibson  to  Holly.  "  When  he  is  a  little 
calmer,  don't  be  afraid ;  tell  hira  all  you  know,  exactly  as  it  happened." 

Molly  began.  Her  voice  sounded  high  and  unnatural  to  herseli',  as  if 
some  one  else  waa  speaking,  hut  she  made  her  words  clear.  The  squire 
did  not  attempt  to  listen,  at  first,  at  any  rate. 

"  One  day  when  I  was  here,  at  llie  time  of  Mrs.  Hamley's  last  illness'* 
(the  squire  htre  checked  his  convulsive  breathing),  '*  1  was  in  the  library, 
and  Osborne  came  in.  He  said  he  had  only  come  in  for  a  hook,  and  that 
I  was  not  to  mind  him,  so  I  went  on  reading.  Presently,  Hoger  came 
along  the  flagged  garden-path  just  outside  the  window  (wliich  was  open). 
He  did  not  see  me  in  the  corner  where  1  was  sitting,  and  said  to  Oabomc, 
*  UcrG's  a  letter  from  your  wife  ! '  " 

Now  the  squire  was  all  attention  ;  for  the  first  time  his  tear-swollen 
eyes  met  the  eyes  of  another,  and  he  looked  at  Molly  with  searching 
anxiety,  as  he  repeated,  "  Hia  wife  !   Osborne  married  I  "    Molly  went  on  : 

**  Ottbome  was  angry  with  Koger  for  speaking  out  before  me,  and  they 
made  me  promise  never  to  mention  it  to  any  one  j  or  to  allude  to  it  to 
either  of  them  again.     I  nevca'  named  it  to  papa  till  last  night/' 

"  Go  on,*'  said  Mr.  Gibson.  "  Tell  the  squire  about  Osborne's  call,— 
what  you  told  me  1  "  Still  the  squire  hung  on  her  lipe,  listening  with 
open  mouth  and  eyes. 

**  Some  montha  ago  Osborne  called.  He  was  not  well,  and  wanted 
to  see  papa.     Papa  was  away,  and  I  was  alone.    I  don't  exactly  remember 
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how  it  came  about,  but  be  spoke  to  me  of  bis  wife  for  tlie  first  and  onl^ 
time  Biuce  the  flffair  in  the  library.**  She  looked  at  her  fiitber,  as  if 
questioning  hirn  an  to  the  desirabJeness  of  tdliug  the  few  further  par- 
ticulars that  slie  knew.  The  equire's  mouth  was  dry  aad  stiff*  but  be 
tried  to  say,  "Tell  me  all, — everything.'*  And  Molly  understood  the 
half- formed  words. 

"  He  said  his  wife  was  a  good  woman,  and  that  he  loved  her  dearly  ; 
but  Bhe  was  a  Froncli  Roman  Catliolk,  and  a" — another  glance  at  her 
father — "she  had  been  n  servant  once.  That  was  al!  ;  except  that  I 
have  lier  address  at  home.     He  wrote  it  down  and  gave  it  mti." 

"  Well,  well  I  **  moaned  the  squire.  "  It's  all  over  now.  AH  orer. 
All  pait  and  gone.  We'll  not  blame  him, — no  ;  but  I  ivish  he'd  a  told 
me ;  he  and  1  lo  live  together  wilh  such  a  secret  in  one  of  us.  It's  no 
wonder  to  me  now^ — notljing  can  be  a  wonder  again,  for  one  never 
can  tell  what's  in  a  man's  heart.  Afarried  so  long !  and  we  sitting 
together  at  meals — and  living  t^^geiher.  Why,  I  told  him  everything  ! 
Too  much,  may  be,  for  I  showed  him  all  my  passions  and  ill-tempen  ! 
Married  so  long  !     Oh,  Osborne,  Oahonie,  you  should  have  told  me  I  ^ 

*'  Yes,  he  should  ! "  said  Mr.  Gibson.  *'  But  I  daresay  he  knew  bow 
much  you  would  dislike  such  a  choice  as  he  hiid  made.  But  he  should 
have  told  you  !  *' 

**  You  know  nothing  about  it,  sir,"  said  the  squire  sharply.  **  Yon 
don't  know  the  terms  we  were  on.  Not  hearty  or  confidential.  I  was 
cross  to  him  many  a  time  ;  angry  with  him  for  being  dull,  poor  lad — and 
he  with  all  this  weight  on  hia  mind,  I  won't  have  people  interfering  and 
judging  between  me  and  my  sons.  And  Roger  too  J  He  could  know  it 
all,  and  keep  it  from  me !  " 

*'  Osborne  evidently  had  bound  him  down  to  secrecy,  just  as  he  bound 
me/'  said  Molly  ;  "  Roger  could  not  help  himself." 

"  Osborne  was  such  a  fellow  for  persuading  people,  and  winning  them 
over,"  Bjiid  the  squire,  dreamily.  **1  remember — but  whats  tlie  use 
of  remembering  ?  It's  all  over,  and  Osborne  is  dead  without  opening  his 
heart  to  me,  I  could  have  been  tender  to  him,  I  could.  But  he*ll  never 
know  it  now  I  " 

*'  But  we  can  guess  what  wish  he  had  strongest  in  his  mind  at  ihc 
last,  from  what  wc  do  know  of  his  life,"  said  Mr.  Gibson* 

*^What,  {fir?''  said  the  squire,  with  sharp  suspicion  of  what  was 
coming. 

*'  His  wife  must  have  been  bis  last  tliought,  must  she  not  ?  ** 

"  How  do  I  know  she  was  his  wife  ?  Do  you  think  he'd  go  and 
marry  a  French  baggage  of  a  sei-vant  ?    It  may  be  all  a.  tale  trumped  up." 

*'  Stop,  squire,  I  don't  care  to  defend  my  daughter's  truth  or 
accuracy.  But  with  the  dead  man's  body  lying  upstairs — ^his  soul  with 
God— think  twice  before  you  say  more  hasty  words,  impugning  hia 
character ;  if  she  was  not  his  wife,  what  was  she  ?  " 

*<  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  hardly   know   what  I  am  saying.     Did   I 
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accuse  Osborne?  Oh,  rny  tad»  my  lad — thou  might  have  trusted  thy 
old  dad  1  He  used  to  cxiU  mc  his  'old  dad  '  whon  he  was  a  little  chap 
not  bigger  than  thia,"  indicating  a  certain  height  with  his  hand,  **  I 
never  meant  to  say  he  was  not — not  what  one  would  wish  to  think  him 
now- — hia  bouJ  with  God,  aa  you  say  very  justly *=- for  I  am  sure  it 
k  there — '' 

"Weill    but,  squire,"   eaid  Mr.  Gibson,  trying  to   check  the  other's 

rambling,  **to  return  to  hia  wife " 

"And  the  child"  whispered  Molly  to  her  father.  Low  as  tha 
wliieper  was,  it  struck  on  the  squire's  ear. 

"Wliat?"  said  he,  turning  round  to  her  auddenlj,  " — child  I  You 
never  named  that  ?  Is  there  a  child  ?  Husband  and  father,  and  I  never 
knew  I  God  blesa  Osborne's  child  I  I  say^  God  bless  it ! ''  He  stood  up 
reverently,  and  the  other  two  instinctively  ro3e»  He  closed  hia  hands  as 
if  in  momentary  prayer.  Then  exhausted  he  aate  down  again,  and  put 
out  hia  hand  to  Molly. 

*'  You're  a  good  girl.  Thank  you.  Tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do^  aud 
rn  do  it.*'     This  to  Mr,  Gibaon. 

"  I  am  almoat  as  much  puzzled  aa  you  are,  squire,"  replied  he.  "  I 
fully  believe  the  whole  story ;  but  I  think  there  mnst  be  some  written 
confirmation  of  it,  which  perhapa  ought  to  be  found  at  once,  before  we 
act.  Most  probably  this  is  to  be  discovered  among  Osborne's  papers. 
Will  you  look  over  them  at  once?     Molly  shall  return  with  me,  and  liud 

the  address  that  Osborne  gave  her,  while  you  are  busy " 

'*  She'll  come  back  again  ?  "  said  the  squire  eagerly.  **  You^she  won't 
leave  me  to  myself?  " 

*'r^ot  She  shall  come  back  tliia  evening,  I'll  manage  to  send  her 
aomehow.  But  she  has  no  clothes  but  the  hubit  she  came  in,  and  I  want 
my  horse  that  she  rode  away  upon." 

**  Take  the  carriage,"  said  the  squire.  **  Take  anything.  I'll  give 
orders.     You'll  come  back  again,  too  ?  " 

*'  No!  Vm  afraid  not,  to-day.  Til  come  to-morrow,  early.  Molly 
shall  return  this  evening,  whenever  it  suita  you  to  send  lor  her." 

**  This  afternoon ;  the  carriage  shall  be  at  your  house  at  three.  I  dare 
not  look  at  Osborne's — at  the  papers  without  one  of  you  with  me;  and 
yet  I  shall  never  rest  till  I  know  more." 

"  I  will  send  the  desk  in  by  Robinson  before  I  leave.  And — can  you 
give  me  some  lunch  bclbre  I  go  ?  " 

Little  by  little  he  led  the  squire  to  eat  a  mor^l  or  so  of  food  ;  and  «o, 
strengthening  him  physically,  and  encouraging  him  menially,  Mr.  Gibson 
hoped  that  he  could  begin  his  researches  during  Molly's  absence. 

There  was  sumelhing  touching  in  the  squire's  wislftil  looks  after  Molly 
as  aim  moved  about.  A  stranger  might  have  imagined  bur  to  be  hia 
daughter  instead  of  Mr.  Gibson's.  The  meek,  broken-down,  considerate 
ways  of  the  bereaved  father  never  showed  themselves  more  strongly  than 
when  ho  called  ihem  back  to  hia  chair,  out  of  whicli  he  seemed  too  languid 
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to  rise,  and  Faid,  as  if  by  an  after-thouglit :  "Give  my  love  to  3fiB5  Kxrk- 
pAtrick ;  tcU  her  I  look  upon  her  aa  quite  one  of  the  fiimily.  I  «ball  be 
glad  to  see  her  ufUr — after  the  funeral,     I  don't  think  I  can  before." 

"  He  knows  nothing  of  Cynthia's  resolution  to  give  up  Roger,"  mad 
Mr,  Gibson  aa  they  rode  away.  "I  had  a  long  talk  with  her  last  night, 
but  she  was  as  resolute  as  ever.  From  what  your  mamma  tells  me,  there 
it  &  third  lover  in  London,  whom  ahe*«  already  refuaed.  I'm  thankful 
that  youVe  no  lover  at  all,  Molly,  unless  that  shortire  attempt  of 
Mr.  Coxe's  at  an  offer,  long  ago,  can  be  called  a  lover." 

**  I  never  heard  of  it,  papa  ?  "  said  Molly. 

*•  Oh,  no  ;  I  forgot.     What  a  fool  1  was  I   Why,  don^t  you  remember 
the  hurry  I  was  in  to  get  you  oft  to  Hamley  HaU,  the  rery  first  time  JO^h 
ercr  went  ?     It  waa  all  because  I  got  hold  of  a  de^rate  love-letter  &^o^^| 
Coxe,  addreaaed  to  you."  ^^ 

But  Molly  was  too  tired  to  be  amused,  or  even  interested.  She  could 
not  get  over  tlie  sight  of  the  straight  body  covered  with  a  slieet,  vrhich  yet 
let  the  outlLacft  be  seen, — all  that  remained  of  Osborne.  Her  father  had 
trusted  too  much  to  the  motion  of  the  ride,  and  the  cliange  of  scene  from 
the  darkened  houHe.     He  saw  his  mistake. 

"  Some  one  must  write  to  Mrs.  Osborne  Hamley,"  taid  he,  "  I  believe 
her  to  have  a  legal  right  to  rhe  name ;  but  whether  or  no,  she  must  be 
told  that  the  father  of  her  child  is  dead.     Shall  you  do  it,  or  I  ?  " 

**  Oh,  you,  plea.se,  papii !  " 

"  I  will,  if  you  wiah.  But  she  may  have  heard  of  you  as  a  friend  of 
her  dead  hufiband's;  while  of  me — a  mere  country  doctor  —  it's  very 
probable  she  has  never  heard  the  name." 

"  K  I  ought,  I  will  do  it.*'  Mr.  Gibson  did  not  like  this  ready 
acquiescence,  given  in  so  few  words,  too, 

"  There's  lioUingford  church -spire,"  said  she  presently,  as  they  drew 
near  the  town,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  church  through  the  trees,     "^h 
think  I  never  wi.sh  to  go  out  of  sight  of  it  again."  ^H 

**  Nonsense  ! "  Baid  he.     "  Wliy,  you've  all  your  travelling  to  do  yet ; 
and  if  these  new-fimgled  rail  way  a  spread,  as  they  aay  they  wUl,  we  sliall 
ail    be   apinning   about   the   world ;     *  sitting  on  tea-kettles,'   aa    Phoebe 
Browning  calls  it.     Mias  Browning  wrote  such  a  capital  letter  of  advice  to 
Miss  I  lorn  blower.     I  heard  of  it  at  the  Millers*.     Mias  Hornblower 
going  to  travel  by  railroad  for  the  first  time;    and   Dorothy  was  v 
an.xious,  and  sent  her  directions  for  her  conduct;  one  piece  of  advice 
not  to  sit  on  the  boiler.'* 

Molly  laughed  a  little,  as  she  was  expected  to  do.     '*  Here  wo  are 
homep  at  last." 

Mrs.  Gibson  gave  Molly  a  warm  welcome.  For  one  thing,  C^iithia 
was  in  disgrace  ;  for  another,  Molly  came  from  tiie  centre  of  newa  ;  for  a 
third,  Mrfi.  Gibson  was  really  fond  of  tlie  girl,  in  her  way,  and  sorry  to  lee 
her  pale  heavy  looks. 

"  To  think  of  it  all  being  so  radden  at  laat  I    Not  but  what  X  almiy* 
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expected  it !  And  so  provoking !  Just  when  Cjmthia  had  given  up 
Eoger !  If  she  had  only  waited  a  day  !  What  docs  the  squire  say 
to  it  all  ?  " 

"  He  is  besteti  down  with  grief,"  replied  Molly. 

"  Indeed  I  I  shouM  not  have  fancied  he  had  liked  the  engagement 
so  much." 

"  What  engngement  7  " 

"  Why,  Roger  to  Cynthia,  to  be  sore.  I  asked  you  how  the  aqiure 
took  her  letter,  announcing  the  breaking  of  it  off?  " 

**  Oh — I  made  a  mistake,  lie  has  not  opened  his  letters  to-day.  I 
saw  Cynthia's  among  them." 

**  Now  that  I  call  positive  disrespect." 

**  I  don't  know.     He  did  not  mean  it  for  such.     Where  i«  Cynthia?  ** 

**  Gonu  out  into  the  meadow-garden.  She'll  be  in  directly.  I  wanted 
her  to  do  some  errands  ibr  me,  but  she  flatly  refused  to  go  into  the  town. 
I  am  afraid  she  mi.^manages  her  affairs  badly.  But  she  won't  allow  me  to 
interftfre.  I  hate  to  look  at  such  things  in  a  mercenary  spirit,  but  it  is 
provoking  to  Bee  her  throw  over  two  such  good  matches.  First  Mr.  llen^ 
derson,  and  now  Roger  Hamlty.  Wlien  does  the  equirc  expect  R4Dg€r? 
Does  he  think  he  will  come  back  sooner  for  poor  dear  Osborne's  death  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  He  hardly  seems  to  think  of  anytliing  hut  Osborne. 
He  seems  to  me  to  have  almost  forgotten  ever}'  one  else.  But  perhaps  the 
news  of  Osborne's  being  married,  and  of  the  child,  may  rouse  him  up." 

Molly  had  no  doubt  that  Osborne  waa  really  and  truly  married,  nor 
had  she  any  idea  that  her  father  had  never  breathed  the  foots  of  which 
she  had  told  him  on  the  previous  night,  to  his  wife  or  Cynthia.  Bat 
Mr.  Gibson  had  been  slightly  dubious  of  the  full  legality  of  the  mamage, 
and  had  net  felt  inclined  to  speak  of  it  to  his  wife  until  that  had  been 
ascertained  one  way  or  another.  So  Mi-s.  Gibson  exclaimed,  *'  What  do 
you  mean,  child?     Married  I     Osborne  married.     Who  says  so?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  1  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  h«ve  named  it.  I  am  very  stupid 
to-day.  Yes!  Osborne  has  been  married  a  long  time;  but  the  squire 
did  not  know  of  it  until  this  morning.  I  think  it  has  done  him  good. 
But  I  don't  know." 

"  Who  is  the  hdy  ?  Wliy,  I  call  it  a  shame  to  go  about  as  a  single 
man,  and  he  married  all  the  time  !  If  there  is  one  thing  that  revolts  me, 
it  is  duplicity.  Who  is  the  lady?  Do  tell  me  all  you  know  about  it, 
there's  a  dear." 

"  She  is  French,  and  a  Roman  Catholic,"  said  Molly. 

*^  French  I  They  are  such  beguiling  women ;  and  he  was  so  much 
abroad  I     You  said  there  was  a  child, — is  it  a  boy  or  girl  ?" 

*'  I  did  not  hear.     I  did  not  ask." 

MoHy  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  n^o^e  than  answer  questions ; 
indeed,  she  was  vexed  enough  to  have  told  anything  of  what  her  father 
evidently  considered  it  desirable  to  keep  secret.  Just  then  Cynthia  came 
wandering  into  the  room  with  a  careless,  hopeless  look  in  her  ikce,  which 
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MoUy  noticed  at  once,     Sbe  Imd  not  beard  of  Molly^a  arrival,  a 
idea  that  she  was  returned  uutil  she  saw  her  fitting  there. 

**  Molly,  darling  I  Is  that  you  ?  YouVe  as  welcome  as  the  ilowrers  in 
Mu/t  thougli  youVe  not  been  gone  twenty -four  hours.  But  the  bouse  is 
not  the  same  when  you  are  away  I  *' 

"  And  she  brings  us  such  news  too  ! "  said  Mrs.  Gibson.  "  Tm  really 
almost  glad  you  wrote  to  tho  squire  ycaterdfiy,  tor  if  you  had  waited  till 
to-day — I  thought  you  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  at  the  time— he  mighl 
have  thought  you  had  some  interested  reason  for  giving  up  your  engage* 
ment.  Osborne  llamley  was  married  all  this  time  unknown  to  everybody, 
and  has  got  a  child  too/' 

"  Osborne  married  I  *'  exclaimed  Cynthia.  "  If  ever  a  man  looked  a 
btichelor,  he  did.  Poor  Osborne  I  with  his  fair  delicate  ele;gauce,^he 
looked  so  young  and  boyish  I " 

'•  Yea  J  it  was  a  great  piece  of  deceit,  and  I  can't  easily  forgive  bin 
fur  it.  Only  think  !  If  he  had  paid  either  of  you  any  particular  atten* 
tion,  and  you  had  fallen  iu  love  with  him!  Why,  he  might  bave  broken 
your  heart,  or  Molly 'a  either.  I  caa*t  forgive  him,  even  though  he  is 
dead,  poor  fellow  I  " 

*'  Well,  iin  he  never  did  pay  either  of  us  any  particular  attention,  and 
na  we  neither  of  ua  did  fall  in  love  with  Mm,  I  think  I  only  feel  sorry 
that  he  had  all  the  trouble  and  worry  of  concealment."     Cynthia  spo! 
with  a  pretty  keen  recollection  of  bow  much  trouble  and  worry  her 
eealment  had  cost  lier. 

*'And  now  of  course  it  is  a  aoa,  and  will  be  the  heir,  and 
will  juHt  be  as  poorly  off  as  ever.  I  hope  youUl  take  care  and  let  the 
squire  know  Cynthia  was  quite  ignorant  of  these  new  Jiict^  that  have 
oome  out  when  she  wrote  those  letters,  Molly?  I  abould  not  like  a 
fiUFpieion  of  worldliness  to  rest  upon  any  one  with  whom  I  had  any 
concern/ 

*^  He  has  not  read  Cynthia's  letter  yet.  Oh,  do  let  rae  bring  it  home 
unopened,^'  said  Molly.  **  Send  another  letter  to  Roger-^now — at  once ; 
it  will  reach  him  at  the  same  time  ;  he  will  got  both  when  he  arrives  at 
the  Cape,  and  make  him  understand  which  is  the  last — the  real  one. 
Think  !  he  will  ht  iir  of  Osborne^ti  death  at  the  same  time — two  such  sad 
things  1     Do,  Cynthia  !  " 

"  No,  ray  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Gibson.  "  I  could  not  allow  that,  even  if 
Cynthia  felt  inclined  for  it.  Asking  to  be  re-engaged  to  him  I  At  any 
rate,  she  must  wait  now  until  he  proposes  again,  and  we  see  how  things 
turn  out," 

But  Molly  kept  her  pleiiding  eyes  fixed  on  Cynthia. 

"  No  I  '^  said  Cynthia  iirnily,  but  not  without  consideration.  "  It 
cannot  be.  I  have  felt  more  cuatent  this  kst  night  than  1  have  done  for 
weeks  past.  I  am  glad  to  he  free.  I  dreaded  Koger's  goodness,  and 
learning,  and  all  that.  It  was  not  in  my  way,  and  I  don't  believe  I  should 
have  ever  married  him,  even  without  knowing  of  all  these  ill-natured 
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BtorJcs  that  are  circulating  about  ine^  and  which  he  would  hear  of,  and 
expect  Tiie  to  explain,  and  be  sorry  for,  and  penitent  and  humble,  I  know 
]ie  could  not  have  luadv  me  happy,  and  I  don't  believe  he  would  have 
bt^eo  happy  wilh  me,  Ii  must  stay  aa  it  ia.  I  would  rather  be  a  governess 
than  married  to  him.     I  should  get  weary  of  liim  every  day  of  ray  life." 

**  Weary  of  Roger  I "  iiaid  Molly  to  herself.  "  It  ia  best  aa  it  is,  I  aee," 
she  answered  aloud.  *'  Only  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,  very.  He  did 
lore  you  so.     You  will  never  get  any  one  to  love  you  like  him  ! " 

**Very  well.  I  must  take  nay  chance.  And  too  much  love  ia  rather 
oppreMive  to  me,  I  believe.  I  like  a  grc^t  deal,  widely  spread  about; 
not  all  confined  to  one  individual  lover." 

"  I  don*t  believe  you,'*  said  Molly.  ^'  But  don't  let  us  talk  any  more 
about  it.  It  is  best  aa  it  is.  I  thought— I  almost  felt  sure  you  would  be 
aorry  this  morning.  But  we  will  leave  it  alone  now."  She  sate  silently 
looking  out  of  the  window,  her  heart  sorely  stirred,  she  scarcely  knew 
how  or  why.  But  she  could  not  have  apokeo*  Most  likely  ehe  would 
have  begun  to  cry  if  she  had  spoken*  Cynthia  stole  softly  up  to  her  aiier 
a  while. 

**  You  are  vexed  with  me,  Molly,"  she  b^^gaa  in  a  low  voice.  But 
Molly  turned  sharply  round. 

**  1  I  I  have  no  business  at  all  in  the  aflfah*.  It  is  for  you  to  judge 
Do  what  you  think  right.  I  believe  you  have  done  right.  Only  I  don't 
want  to  disctiss  it,  and  paw  it  over  with  talk.  I  am  very  much  tired, 
dear  "—gently  now  she  spoke — **  and  I  hardly  know  what  I  say.  If 
I  speak  crossly,  don't  mind  it."  Cynthia  did  not  reply  at  once.  Then 
she  sjdd,— 

'^Do  you  think  I  might  go  with  you,  and  help  you  ?  I  might  have 
done  ycMterday ;  and  you  say  he  has  not  opened  my  letter,  so  he  has  not 
heard  aa  yet.  And  1  was  always  fond  of  poor  Osborne,  in  tny  way,  you 
know.'* 

'*  I  cannot  tell ;  I  have  no  right  to  say,"  replied  Molly,  scarcely  under- 
standing Cynthia  a  moiives,  which,  al'ter  all,  were  only  impulses  in  thk 
case,  "Papa  would  be  able  to  judge;  I  think,  perhaps,  you  had  better 
not.  But  don't  go  by  my  opinion,  I  can  only  tell  what  I  should  wish  to 
do  in  your  place." 

"  It  waa  as  much  for  your  sake  as  any  one's,  Molly,"  said  Cynthia. 

"  Oh,  then,  don*t!  I  am  tired  to-day  with  sitting  up  ;  but  to-moiTow 
I  shall  be  all  right;  and  I  should  not  like  it,  if,  for  my  sake,  you  camu 
into  tlie  hou»e  at  so  solemn  a  ttme.*^ 

**  Very  well  I  '*  said  Cynthia,  half-glad  that  her  impulsive  offer  was 
declined;  for,  aa  alie  said,  thinking  to  herself,  "It  would  have  been 
awkward  after  all."  So  Molly  went  back  in  tlie  carriage  alone,  won- 
dering how  she  diould  find  the  squire,  wondering  wliat  discoveries  ho 
had  made  among  0:*borne'»  papers;  and  at  what  conviction  he  would 
have  arrived. 
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CHAPTER  LIIL 
USTLOOICED-FOR  ARRIVALS* 

BoBorsoK  opened  the  door  hr  Molly  almost  befora  tlie  carriage  had 
fairljr  drawn  up  at  the  Hall,  and  told  her  that  the  squire  hud  been  veiy 
{inxiotia  for  her  return,  and  had  more  than  once  Bent  him  to  sin  upstaia 
window,  from  which  a  glimpse  of  tlie  hill-road  between  Hollingford  juad 
Ilaniley  could  be  percei\^ed,  to  know  if  the  carriage  was  not  yet  in  sigi 
Molly  went  into  tlie  drawing-room.  The  squire  was  standing  in 
middle  of  the  floor  awaiting  her  ;  in  fact,  longing  to  go  out  and  oseefr 
but  rostrained  by  a  feeling  of  solemn  etiquette,  which  prevented 
moving  about  as  usual  in  that  house  of  mourning.  He  held  a  paper 
his  hanJsj  which  were  trembhng  with  excitement  and  emotioa  ;  and  (oar 
or  live  open  letters  were  strewed  on  a  table  near  Iiim. 

"It's  all  tme/^  1^  began;  "  ahe'a  hia  wife,  and  he'i  her  Kusband^ — 
was  her  husband — tliat's  the  word  for  it — was  1  Poor  lad  t  poor  lad  !  it'* 
cost  him  a  deal.  Pray  God,  it  wa.s  not  iny  fault.  Read  this,  my  dear. 
It'a  a  certificate.  It's  all  regular— -Oaboroe  Hamley  to  Marie-Aimee 
Scherer, — pariah-chiu-cli  and  all,  and  wilnenaed.  Oh,  dear  1 "  He  sale 
down  ia  the  nearest  chair  and  groaned.  Molly  took  a  scat  by  him,  and 
read  the  h^jral  paper,  tlje  perusal  of  which  was  not  needed  to  conrince 
her  f'f  the  fact  of  the  marri^c.  She  held  it  in  her  hand  after  she  had 
finished  reading  it,  waiting  for  the  acprire's  next  coherent  worda;  for  he 
kept  talking  to  himself  in  broken  sentences,  "  Ay,  ay  I  that  comes  o' 
temper,  and  crabbedness.  She  was  the  only  one  as  could;  and  IVe  beeti 
Worse  aiiice  ahe  was  gone.  Worse  !  worse  I  and  see  \shat  it  has  come  to. 
lie  was  afraid  of  me— uy^afraid.  That's  the  truih  of  it — aii-aid.  And 
it  made  him  keep  all  to  himself,  and  care  killed  him.  They  may  cadi  it 
lieart-disease — O  my  lad,  my  lad,  I  know  better  now ;  but  it's  too 
late — that's  the  sting  of  it — too  late,  too  late  I "  He  covered  his  face, 
and  moved  himself  backward  and  forward  till  Molly  could  bear  it  no 
longer. 

"  There  arc  some  letters,"  said  tshe :  "  may  I  read  any  of  them  ?  '*  At 
another  time  ahe  would  not  have  asked  ;  but  she  was  driven  to  it  now  by 
her  impatience  of  the  Kpecchleas  grief  of  the  old  man. 

"  Ay,  read  Vm,  read  'em,"  said  he.  "Maybe  you  can.  I  can  only 
pick  out  a  word  here  and  there.  I  put  'em  there  for  you  to  look  at ;  and 
tell  me  what  ia  in  'em/' 

Molly's  kno\vledge  of  written  Frcndt  of  tlie  present  day  was  not  so 
great  as  her  knowledge  uf  the  Prench  of  the  McmoireM  tie  Suity^  and 
nuitlier  the  spelling  nor  tliu  writing  of  the  letters  w.is  of  the  best;  but  she 
managed  to  trun&late  into  good  enough  colloquial  English  som«  innocent 
t^entences  of  love,  and  submission  to  Osborne's  will — as  if  his  judgment 


was  infallible,    and   faith   in  his    purjioses,  —  little  sentences 
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read  French  more  easily  ehc  might  not  have  transl^ited  tbem  into  such 
tonchiap:,  homely,  broken  words.  Here  and  there,  there  were  exprei»ions 
in  Engliab  ;  these  the  hungry-hearted  squire  had  read  while  waiting  for 
Molly's  return.  Every  time  she  stopp<«d,  he  saidy  "  Go  on,"  He  kept 
his  Jiice  shaded,  and  only  repeated  those  two  words  at  every  pause. 
She  got  up  to  find  aomc  more  of  Aim^^s  letters.  In  examining  the 
paperSf  she  came  upon  one  in  particular.  "  Have  you  seen  this,  sir  ? 
This  certificate  of  baptism  "  (reading  aloud)  "  of  Roger  Stephen  Osborne 
ilomley,  bom  June  21,  183-,  child  of  Oaborne  Hainley  and  Marie- Aime© 
his  wife — " 

"  Give  it  me^'^  said  the  squire,  his  voice  breakiijg  now,  and  stretching 
iarth  hia  eager  hiind.  "  'Koger,'  that's  me,  '  Stephen,'  that's  my  poor  old 
ikdier :  he  died  when  he  was  noL  so  old  as  I  lun  ;  1>ut  IVe  always  thought 
(to  him  as  very  old.  He  was  main  and  fond  uf  Ot-borne,  when  he  was 
quite  a  little  one.  It^s  good  of  tlie  lad  to  have  thought  on  my  father 
Stephen.  Ay  !  that  was  his  name.  And  Osborne — Osborne  Ilamley  1 
One  Osborne  Hamley  lies  dead  on  hia  bed — and  t'other — t'other  I  have 
never  seen,  and  never  heard  on  till  to-day.  He  must  be  called  Osborne, 
Molly .  There  is  a  Roger — there's  two  for  that  matter ;  but  one  is  a 
good-for-nothing  old  man;  and  there's  never  an  Osborne  any  more, 
unless  this  little  thing  is  called  Oaborne :  we'll  take  him  here,  and  get 
a  nurse  for  him  ;  and  make  hia  mother  comfortable  for  hfe  in  her  own 
country.  Til  keep  this,  Molly.  You're  a  good  lass  for  finding  it.  Oiborne 
Hamley  !  And  if  God  will  give  me  grace,  he  siiall  never  hear  a  cross 
word  from  me — never.  He  shan't  be  afeard  of  me*  Oh,  jiii/  Osbomcj  Ttiff 
Osborne  "  (he  burst  out),  "  do  you  knoAv  now  how  bitter  and  sore  is  my 
heart  fur  every  hai-d  word  as  I  ever  spoke  to  you  ?  Do  you  know  now 
how  I  loved  yon — my  boy — my  boy  ?  " 

From  the  genemi  tone  of  the  letters  Molly  doubted  if  the  mother 
would  consent  J  so  easily  as  tlie  srjuire  seemed  to  expect,  to  be  parted  from 
her  child ;  the  letters  were  not  very  wiiie,  perhaps  (though  of  thiij  Molly 
never  thought),  but  a  heart  full  of  love  spoke  tender  words  in  every  line. 
StUl,  it  was  not  for  Molly  to  talk  of  tiiis  doubt  of  hers  just  then;  rather 
to  dwell  on  the  probable  graces  and  cliarroa  of  the  httle  Eoger  Stephen 
Osborne  Hamley.  She  let  the  squire  cxhau«t  himself  in  wondering  aa  to 
the  particulars  of  every  event,  helping  him  out  in  conjectures  ;  and  both 
of  them,  from  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  possibilities,  made  the  most 
curioufl,  fantastic,  and  improbable  peeps  at  the  truth.  And  so  that  day 
passed  over,  and  the  night  came. 

There  were  not  many  people  who  had  any  right  to  be  invited  to  the 
funeral,  and  of  these  Mr.  Gibson  and  the  squire'a  hereditary  man  of  busi- 
nesB  had  t;dien  charge.  But  wJien  Mr.  Gibson  came,  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Molly  referred  tlie  question  to  him,  which  had  suggested  itself 
to  her  mind,  though  apparently  not  to  the  squire's,  what  intimation  of  her 
low  ilkould  be  sent  to  the  widow,  Uving  solitary  nuar  Winchester,  watching 
iMid  WBitiag,  if  not  for  hia  coming  who  lay  dead  in  hik  dlatant  home,  afe 
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least  for  hm  letters,  A  letter  had  already  come  in  her  foreign  hand- 
writiog  to  tbe  post-oflBce  to  which  all  her  comnmuications  were  usualJj 
aeat,  but  of  comae  they  at  the  Hall  knew  nothing  of  this. 

"She  must  be  told  1"  said  Mr.  Gibfiou,  mui»ing, 

"  Yes,  she  must/'  replied  his  daughter.     "  But  how  ?  " 

'*  A  day  or  two  of  waiting  will  do  no  harm/^  said  be,  almoit  as  if  He 
was  anxious  to  delay  the  Holution  of  the  problem*  "  It  will  make  ber 
anxious,  poor  thing,  and  all  sorts  of  gloomy  possibilities  will  suggest 
thetnaelTeii  to  her  mind — amongst  ihem  the  truth ;  it  will  be  a  kind  of 
ppeparation." 

"  For  what?     Something  roust  be  done  at  lost,'*  said  Molly. 

**  Yea ;  true.  ^  Suppose  you  write,  and  say  he  is  very  ill  ;  write 
to-morrow.  I  daresay  tliey  have  indulged  themaelves  in  daily  postage, 
and  them  sHe*ll  liave  had  three  days*  silence.  You  say  how  you  como  to 
know  all  !iow  and  about  it;  I  think  she  ought  to  know  he  is  very  ill — 
in  great  danger,  if  you  like:  and  you  can  follow  it  up  next  day  with  the 
full  trntli.  I  would  not  worry  the  squire  about  it.  After  the  funeral  we 
will  have  a  talk  about  the  child." 

**  She  will  never  part  with  it,"  said  Molly. 

"  Whew  !     Till  I  Ree  the  woman  I  can*t  tell,"  said  her  father  ;  "  som^^H 
women  would.     It  will  be  well  provided  for,  according  to  what  you  sayJ^H 
And  she  in  a  foreigner,  and  may  very  likely  wish  to  go  back  to  ber  own 
people  and  kindred.     There's  much  to  be  said  on  both  aide*." 

**  So  you  always  say^  papa.  Hut  in  this  case  I  think  you'll  find  Tm 
right.     1  judge  from  her  lottcrB  ;  but  1  think  Tm  right." 

"  So  you  always  say,  daughter.  Time  will  show.  So  the  cbild  is  a 
boy  7  Mrs.  Gibson  told  me  particularly  to  ask.  It  will  go  far  to  recon- 
ciling her  to  Cynthia's  dismissal  of  Koger,  But  indeed  it  is  quite  as  well 
for  both  of  diem,  though  of  coui-ge  he  will  be  a  long  time  before  he  thiuka 
so.  They  were  not  suited  to  each  other.  Poor  Roger  1  It  was  bard 
work  writing  to  him  yesterday  ;  and  who  knowa  what  may  have  become 
of  him  !  Well,  well  I  one  has  to  get  through  the  world  somehow,  Tm 
glad,  however,  this  little  lad  has  turned  up  to  be  the  heir.  I  should  not 
have  lilcyd  the  property  to  go  to  the  Iriwh  llamleys,  who  are  the  next 
heira,  as  Osborne  once  told  me.  Now  write  that  letter,  Molly,  to  the 
poor  little  Frenchwoman  out  yonder.  It  will  prepare  her  for  it;  and  we 
must  think  a  hit  how  to  spare  her  the  shock,  ihv  Osborne's  sake." 

The  writing  this  letttr  was  rather  difficult  work  for  Molly,  and  she 
tore  up  two  or  three  copies  belorc  she  could  manage  it  to  her  eatisfaction  • 
and  at  last,  in  despair  of  ever  doing  it  better,  she  sent  it  off  without 
re-reading  it.  The  next  day  was  easier  ;  tho  fact  of  Osborne's  death  waa 
told  brielly  and  tenderly.  But  when  this  eecond  letter  was  sent  o 
Molly's  heart  began  lo  bleed  for  the  poor  creature,  bereft  of  her  husband, 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  he  at  a  distance  from  her,  dead  and  buried  without 
her  ever  having  had  the  chance  of  printing  his  dear  features  on  her  memory 
by  one  last  long  lingering  look.     With  her  thoughts  full  of  the  unknowa 
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Aim^e,  Molly  talked  much  about  her  tliat  day  to  the  squire.  Ho  would 
listen  for  ever  to  any  coujecture,  lifj\ve\'cr  wild,  about  tho  gr.'indchild,  but 
perpctualJy  winced  away  from  all  discourse  about  "  tlic  Frenchwoman," 
nA  be  called  her  ;  nut  unkindly,  but  to  his  mind  she  wa^  simply  the 
FrcQchwonian— cimttering,  dark-cytd,  demoustrative,  and  posaibly  even 
rouged.  He  would  treat  her  with  respect  as  his  son's  widow,  and  would 
try  even  not  to  thitik  upon  the  female  inveiglement  in  whit;h  he  belkred. 
He  would  make  her  an  allowance  to  the  extent  of  his  duty ;  but  be  hoped 
and  trusted  he  might  Dever  be  calfel  upon  to  see  hvr.  Hia  Bolicitor, 
Gibson,  anybody  and  everybody,  should  be  called  upon  to  form  a  phalanx 
of  dcence  against  that  danger. 

And  all  this  time  a  little,  young,  grey-eyed  woman  wa«^  making  her 
way;  not  towards  Kimy  but  towards  the  dead  son,  whom  as  yet  she 
believed  to  be  her  Jiving  husband.  She  knew  she  wa8  acting  in  defiance 
of  his  expressed  wish  ;  but  he  had  never  dismayed  her  with  any  expres- 
sion of  his  own  fears  about  hia  health  ;  and  she,  bright  with  life,  had 
never  contemplated  death  coming  to  fetch  away  one  wo  beloved.  He  was 
ill— very  ill,  tbe  letter  from  the  Htrangc  girl  said  that ;  but  Aimee  had 
nuraed  her  parents,  and  knew  what  illness  was.  The  French  doctor  had 
praised  her  skill  and  neiit-handodneaa  as  a  nurse,  and  even  if  she  had 
been  the  clumsiest  of  women,  wai*  he  not  her  husband — her  all  ?  And 
was  ehe  net  hia  wife^  whose  place  was  by  his  pillow  ?  So  without  even  as 
much  reasoning  as  has  been  here  given,  Aini^e  made  her  preparations, 
swallowing  down  the  tears  that  would  overflow  her  eyes,  and  drop  into  rhts 
little  trunk  she  was  packing  so  neatly.  And  by  her  side,  on  the  ground, 
sate  the  child,  now  nearly  two  years  old  ;  and  fur  him  Aimee  hud  always 
n  smile  and  a  cheerful  word.  Her  servant  loved  her  and  trusted  her; 
and  the  woman  was  of  an  age  to  have  had  experience  of  humankind. 
Aimee  had  told  her  that  her  busband  was  ill,  and  the  servant  had  knoivn 
enough  of  the  household  biatory  to  know  that  iie  yet  Aimee  waa  not  hia 
acknowledged  wife.  But  she  sympnthized  with  the  prompt  decision  of 
her  mistress  to  go  to  him  directly,  wherever  he  was.  Caution  comes  from 
education  of  one  kind  or  anotlier,  and  Aimee  was  not  dismayed  by  warn- 
ings ;  only  the  woman  pleaded  hard  for  the  child  to  be  leil.  "He  was 
such  company,"  she  said  ;  "  and  he  would  ao  tire  his  mother  in  her 
journeyings;  and  maybe  his  father  would  be  too  ill  to  see  him."  To 
which  Aimee  replied,  **  Good  company  for  you,  but  betler  for  me.  A 
wonian  is  never  tired  with  carrying  her  own  child  "  (which  was  not  true; 
but  there  was  sufficient  trulli  in  it  to  m:ike  it  be  ht  lieved  by  both  nu stress 
and  tervant),  "and  if  Monaiuur  could  care  for  anything,  ho  would  rejoire  to 
hear  the  babble  of  his  Utile  aon.**  So  Aimee  caiiyht  the  evening  coarh  to 
London  at  the  nearest  cross-road,  Martha  sitanding  by  n^  chaperon  and 
friend  to  see  her  off,  and  handing  her  in  the  large  lusty  child,  already 
crowing  with  delight  at  the  isight  of  the  hori^es.  There  was  u  "  lingerie" 
jihop,  kept  by  a  Fi-enchwumaii,  whose  aeqnaiiitance  Aimee  had  nja<le  in 
the  dajs  when   she  was  a  London  nursemaid,  and   thither  she   betook 
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bereeli^  rather  than  to  an  liotcl,  to  spend  the  few  night-liotiTS  that  inter- 
vened  before  the  Birmingham  coach  started  ni  early  mormng.  She  slept 
or  watched  on  a  sofa  in  the  pftrlour,  for  spare-bed  there  was  none ;  but 
Madame  Pauline  came  in  betimes  ivith  a  good  cup  of  coffee  for  the 
motherland  of  "soupe  bUmche''  for  the  boy;  and  they  went  oflf  ag^im 
into  the  wide  world,  only  thinking  of,  oiily  seeking  the  "him,"  who  wai 
everything  human  to  both.  Aimee  remembered  the  sound  of  the  name 
of  the  village  where  Osborne  had  often  told  her  that  he  alighted  from  the 
coach  to  walk  home  ;  and  though  she  could  never  have  spelt  the  strange 
uncouth  word,  yet  slie  spoke  it  with  pretty  slow  distinctness  to  the  guard, 
asking  him  in  her  broken  English  when  they  should  arrive  there  ?  Not 
till  four  o'clock.  AJaa  I  and  what  might  happen  before  then  t  Once  with 
him  she  should  have  no  fear^  she  was  sure  that  ahe  could  bring  him  round; 
but  what  might  not  liapj>en  before  he  was  in  her  tender  care  7  She  wm  a 
very  capable  person  in  many  waya,  though  so  childish  and  innocent  in 
others.  She  nmde  up  her  mind  to  the  oouree  she  sliould  pursue  when  the 
coach  set  her  down  at  Feversham.  She  asked  for  a  man  to  carry  her 
trunk,  and  show  her  the  way  to  Ilamley  llalL 

**  Plamley  Hall !  "  said  the  innkeeper.  "  Eh  I  there's  a  deal  of  trouble 
there  just  now." 

**  I  know,  I  know,"  said  ahe,  hastemng  off  after  the  wheelbarrow  in 
which  her  trunk  was  going,  and  breathlessly  struggling  to  keep  up  with 
it,  her  heavy  child  asleep  in  her  anua.  Her  pulses  beat  all  over  licr 
body;  she  could  hardly  see  out  of  her  eyes.  To  her,  a  foreigner,  the 
drawn  blinds  of  the  house,  when  she  came  in  sight  of  it,  had  no  signifi- 
cance ;  she  hurried,  stumbled  on. 

"  Back  door  or  front,  missus  ?  "  aaJted  the  boot3  from  the  inn, 

**The  most  nearest,"  said  she.  And  the  front  door  waa  "the  m 
nearcat."  Molly  was  sitting  with  the  squire  in  the  darkened  drawing 
room,  reading  out  her  translaliona  of  Aimee*s  letters  to  her  husband* 
The  squire  was  never  weary  of  hearing  them  ;  the  very  aound  of  Mollv'* 
voice  fioothed  and  comforted  him,  it  was  so  6w«^t  and  low.  And  b# 
pulled  her  up,  much  as  a  child  docs,  if  on  a  second  reading  of  the  same 
letter  she  substituted  one  word  for  another.  The  house  was  very  stiil 
this  afternoon,  still  aa  it  had  been  now  for  sevcrul  days ;  every  servant  ia 
it,  however  needlesss  moving  about  on  tiptoe,  speaking  below  the  breath, 
and  shutting  doora  as  softly  as  might  be.  The  nearest  noise  or  stir  of  actii^e 
life  was  that  of  the  rooks  le  the  trees,  who  were  b^inning  their  spring 
chatter  of  husineas.  Suddenly,  through  this  quiet,  there  came  a  ring  at  tlie 
front-door  bell  that  sounded,  and  went  on  sounding,  tliJ*oi3gli  the  hou 
pulled  by  an  ignorant  vigorous  hand.  Molly  stopped  reading  ;  she  an 
the  squire  looked  at  eadi  other  in  Burprieed  dismay.  Perhaps  a  thoiigi 
of  Eogcr's  sudden  (and  impossible)  return  was  in  tljc  mind  of  each  ;  btit 
neither  spoke.  They  heard  Robinson  hurrying  to  answer  the  unwonted 
summons.  They  listened ;  but  they  heard  no  more.  There  was  little 
more  to  hear.     When  the  old  servant  opened  the  door,  a  lady  with  a  cluhi 
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in  her  ajrms  8too(]  tli-  '        gasped  out  lier  ready -prepared  Englisli 

aentcnce. 

'^  Gua.  I  aee  Mr.  Osborne  Humlcy  ?  lie  is  ill,  I  know  ;  but  I  am  lus 
wife." 

Bobimon  bad  been  awiu'e  that  there  was  Bomc  myBterj,  long  suj^>ected 
by  Ibe  aerviUits,  and  come  to  liglit  at  last  to  tlie  master, — he  had  guessed 
ihat  there  was  a  young  woman  in  the  caae ;  but  when  she  atood  there 
before  him,  asking  for  her  dead  husband  as  if  he  were  living,  any  presence 
of  mind  Robinson  might  have  had  fonook  him  ;  he  could  not  tell  hei*  the 
truthj — he  could  only  leave  the  door  open^  and  Bay  to  hwr,  ^^  Wait  awhile, 
I'U  come  back,"  and  betake  him»ell'  to  the  drawing-room  where  Molly 
was,  he  knew.  lie  went  up  to  her  in  a  ilutter  and  a  hurry,  and  whispered 
Bomething  to  her  which  turned  her  white  with  dismay. 

"  What  in  it  ?  What  ifi  it  ?  ''  said  the  squire,  trembling  with  excite- 
ment.    *^  l>on't  keep  it  from  me.     I  can  bear  it.     Roger " 

They  buth  thouglit  he  was  going  to  faint ;  he  had  risen  np  and  came 
cloee  to  Molly  ;  siJ8pen«e  would  be  worse  than  anything. 

"  Mrs.  Osborne  Hamley  ia  here,"  eaid  Molly.  **  I  wrote  to  tell  ber 
Imt  httsbaiid  was  very  ill,  and  she  ha»  come.^' 

*'  She  does  not  know  what  has  happened,  acemingly,''  said  Robinson. 

"  I  can't  Bee  her — I  can^t  aee  her/'  aaid  the  squire,  shrinking  away  into 
a  corner,     *'  You  will  go,  Molly,  won't  you  ?     You^ll  go." 

Molly  stood  for  a  moment  or  two,  irresolute.  She,  too,  »bnmk  from 
the  interview.  Robinson  put  in  his  word  :  ^*  She  looks  but  a  weakly 
thing,  and  has  carried  a  big  buby,  chooee  how  far,  1  did  not  atop  to  aak.** 

At  this  instant  the  door  aoftly  opened,  and  right  into  the  midst  of 
tliem  came  tlie  little  Bgure  in  grey,  looking  roady  to  full  with  the  weight 
of  her  child, 

**  You.  arc  Molly,"  sjiid  she,  not  seeing  the  squire  at  once.  "  The  lady 
who  wrote  the  letter ;  he  spoke  of  you  somutiuies.  Yoo  will  let  me  go 
to  him." 

Molly  did  not  answer,  except  that  at  each  moments  the  eyes  speak 
solemnly  and  comprehensively.  Aimee  read  their  njcaning.  All  she  said 
waa,^ — '*  He  is  not^-oh,  my  husband — my  husband  1  "  Her  arms  relaxed, 
her  %ure  swayed,  the  child  screamed  and  held  out  hia  arms  for  help. 
That  help  waa  given  him  by  his  gnmdfatker,  just  before  Aimee  fell 
flemeleas  on  the  lioor. 

"  Marnan,  maman  !  *'  cried  the  little  fellow,  now  striving  and  fighting 
to  get  back  to  her,  where  she  lay ;  he  fought  so  lustily  that  the  squire 
had  to  put  him  down,  and  he  crawled  to  the  poor  inanimate  body,  behind 
which  sat  Molly,  holding  the  head  ;  whilst  Rubiuson  rushed  away  for 
Tfratcr,  wine,  and  more  womankind. 

"  Poor  tiling,  pour  thing  1  "  said  the  aciuirc,  bending  over  her,  and 
crying  afxeah  over  her  sufllring.  "  She  is  but  young,  Molly,  and  she  must 
ha'  loved  him  dearly." 

**  Xo  be  fiure  1  "  said  Molly,  quickly.     She  was  untying  the  bonnet^ 
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und  taking  off  the  woni»  but  neatly  mended  gloves  ;  there  wa 
Imxiiriant  black  hair^  shading  the  pale,  innocent  face, — ^the  iitll 
looking  brown  hands,  with  the  wedding-ring  for  sole  ornament*  The 
child  clustered  his  fingers  round  one  of  hcrd^  and  ne^stled  up  against  hef 
with  his  plaintive  cry,  getting  more  and  more  inro  a  burst  of  wailing  : 
**  Maman,  maman  I ''  At  tbe  growing  acuteneRi  of  his  imploring,  her 
hand  moved,  her  lips  quivered,  consciousness  came  partially  back.  She 
did  not  open  her  eyes,  but  great  heavy  tears  stole  out  from  beriejith  her 
eyelashes.  Molly  held  her  head  against  her  own  bn;ast ;  and  tbey  tried 
to  give  her  wine, — wliich  she  shrank  from — water,  which  she  did  not 
rtject  ;  that  was  alL  At  last  she  tried  to  speak.  **  Take  me  away,"  she 
said)  "  into  the  dark.     Leave  me  alone." 

So  Molly  and  the  women  Jifted  her  up  and  carried  her  away,  and  laid 
her  on  the  bed,  in  the  best  betl-charubcr  in  the  house,  and  darkened  ihe 
already  shaded  light.  She  was  like  an  unconscious  corpse  herself,  in  thai 
she  ofiered  neither  assistance  nor  resistance  to  all  that  they  were  doing. 
But  just  before  Molly  was  leaving  the  room  to  lake  up  her  watch  outsids 
the  door,  she  felt  rather  than  heard  that  Aimee  spoke  to  lier, 

"Food — bread  and  milk  for  baby/'  But  when  they  brought  her  food 
herself,  she  only  shrank  away  and  turned  her  face  i^  the  wall  without  a 
word.  In  the  hurry  the  child  had  b<;en  left  with  Robinsoa  and  the 
squire.  For  some  unkno^vji,  but  most  fortunate  reason,  he  took  a  dislike 
to  Eobiason'fl  red  face  and  hoarse  voice,  and  showed  a  moat  decided 
preference  for  his  grandfather.  When  Molly  came  down  she  found  tine 
squire  fyeding  the  child,  with  more  of  peace  upcin  his  tkce  than  there  had 
been  for  all  these  days.  The  boy  was  every  now  and  then  Ie*iving  off 
taking  hia  bread  and  niilk  to  thow  his  dislike  to  Uobinson  by  word  and 
gesture :  a  proceeding  which  only  amused  the  old  servant,  white  it  highly 
delighted  the  more  favoured  squire. 

"  She  is  lying  very  still,  but  she  will  neither  speak  nor  cat,  I  don't 
even  think  she  is  crying,"  said  Molly,  volunteering  this  account,  for  the 
squire  vniB  for  the  moment  too  much  absorbed  in  his  grandson  to  ask 
many  questions. 

Hobinson  put  in  hia  word ;  "  Dick  Hay  ward,  he's  Boots  at  the  Hamley 
Arms,  says  the  coach  she  come  by  started  at  fiv«  this  morning  from 
London,  and  tlie  passengers  said  she*d  been  crying  a  deal  on  tlie  road, 
when  bhe  thought  lulks  were  not  noticing  ;  and  she  never  came  in  to  meals 
with  the  rest,  but  stopped  feeding  her  child." 

**  She'll  be  tired  out ;  we  must  let  her  rest,"  said  the  squire.  **  And 
I  do  believe  this  little  chap  is  going  to  sleep  in  my  arms.  God  bless  him.'* 
But  Molly  stole  out,  and  sent  ofi*  a  lad  to  Hollingrord  with  a  note  to  her 
fatlier.  Hi  r  heart  liad  warnitd  toward:*  the  poor  stranger,  and  she  ttdl 
uncertain  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  course  pursued  in  her  case. 

She  went  up  from  time  to  time  to  look  at  the  girl,  scarce  older  than 
herself,  who  lay  there  with  her  eyes  open,  but  as  motionless  as  death. 
She  softly  covered  her  over,  and  Jet  her  leel  the  syu]|>atlietic  presence  fronn 
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lirac  to  time  ;  and  that  was  all  elie  was  allowed  to  do.  The  squire  was 
curiously  absorbed  in  the  child ;  but  Molly*a  supreme  tenderness  wa«  for 
the  mother.  "Not  but  what  she  admired  the  sturdy,  gallant,  healthy  little 
feJlow,  whose  every  lirnb^  and  square  inch  of  cluthing,  showed  the  tender 
and  thrifty  care  that  had  been  taken  of  bim.  By-aud-by  the  aqube  aaid 
in  a  whisper, — • 

♦*  She  is  not  like  a  Frenchwonian^  is  ahe»  Molly  7  " 

**  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  what  Frenchwomen  arc  like.  People 
say  Cynthia  is  French." 

"  And  she  did  not  look  like  Ik  servant  ?  We  won't  apeak  of  Cynthia 
since  she's  served  my  Roger  so.  Why,  I  began  to  tbink^  as  soon  as  I 
could  think  ailer  that,  bow  I  would  make  Roger  and  her  happy,  and  have 
them  married  at  once  ;  and  then  came  that  letter  I  I  never  wanted  her 
for  a  daughter-in-law,  not  I.  But  he  did,  it  seems ;  and  he  was  not  one 
for  wanting  many  things  for  bimself  But  it's  all  over  now;  only  we 
won^t  talk  of  her ;  and  maybe,  as  you  say,  she  was  more  French  thaa 
English,  This  poor  thing  looks  like  a  gentlewoman,  I  think.  I  hop« 
she's  got  friends  who'll  take  care  of  her, — she  caa't  be  above  twenty,  I 
thought  she  must  be  older  than  my  poor  lad  I  ** 

**  bhe's  a  gentle,  pretty  creature,"  said  Molly.  *'  But — ^but  I  some- 
timea  think  it  has  killed  her;  she  Ilea  like  one  dead,"  And  Molly  could 
not  ket'p  from  crying  softly  at  the  thought. 

*'  Nay,  nay  I "  said  the  squire.  "  it's  not  so  easy  to  break  one'a 
heart.  Sometimes  I've  wishod  it  were.  But  one  has  to  go  on  living — 
all  the  appointed  days,  as  it  sjiys  in  tbe  Bible.  But  we'll  do  our  beat 
for  her.     We'll  not  think  of  letting  her  go  away  till  she's  fit  to  travel." 

I^Iolly  wondered  in  her  heart  about  this  going  away,  on  which  the 
squire  sfemed  fally  resolved.  She  was  sure  that  he  intended  to  keep  the 
child ;  perhaps  he  had  a  legal  right  to  do  ao  ; — but  would  the  mother 
ever  part  from  it  7  Her  father,  however,  would  solve  the  difficulty, — her 
father,  wht>m  she  always  looked  to  as  so  clear- seeing  and  experienced. 
She  watched  and  waited  for  his  coming.  The  February  evening  drew  on; 
the  child  lay  asleep  in  the  squire's  arms  till  his  grandfather  grew  tired, 
and  laid  him  down  on  the  so&:  the  large  square> cornered  yellow  aofai 
upon  which  Mrs,  llarahy  used  to  eit,  supported  by  pillows  in  a  hatf- 
reclining  position.  Since  her  time  it  had  been  placed  against  the  Widl, 
tad  hod  served  nkcrely  as  a  piece  of  furniture  to  till  up  the  room.  But 
once  again  a  human  figure  was  lying  upon  it ;  a  little  human  creature, 
like  a  cherub  in  some  old  Italian  picture.  The  squire  remumbered  bis 
wife  as  he  put  the  child  down,     JJe  thought  of  her  as  ho  said  to  Molly, — 

**  How  pleased  she  would  have  been  I  "  But  Molly  thought  of  the 
young  widow  upstairs.  Aimee  was  her  **  she "  at  the  first  moment, 
Prebently, — but  it  seemed  a  long  long  time  first,— nbe  heard  the  quick 
prompt  sounds,  which  told  of  her  father's  arrival.  In  be  came— to  the 
room  as  yet  only  lighted  by  the  fitfui  bltue  of  the  fire. 
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CHAPTER  LTV.  ^^B 

Molly  Gibsok's  Worth  is  BrBOOVEBED.  9 

Mfi.  Gibson  came  in  rubbing  bis  bands  after  his  frosty  ride.  Molly  JQ^pH 
from  the  look  in  bis  eye  tbat  he  bad  been  fully  informed  of  the  presEot 
state  of  things  at  the  Hall  by  some  one.  But  be  simply  went  up  to  and 
greeted  the  iqmre,  and  waited  to  bear  whst  was  said  to  him.  The  squire 
was  fumbling  at  the  taper  on  the  writing-table,  ttud  before  he  answered 
much  he  lighted  it,  and  signing  to  his  friend  to  follow  him,  he  went  softly 
to  the  sofa  and  showed  him  the  sleeping  child,  takizig  the  utmoBt  care  not 
to  aroQse  it  by  flare  or  soand. 

"  Well  !  this  is  a  fine  yoimg  gentleman,*'  said  Mr-  Gibson,  returtiii^ 
to  the  fire  rather  sooner  than  the  squire  expected.  **  And  youVe  got  the 
mother  here,  I  understand.  Mrs,  Osborne  Hamley,  as  we  must  call  her, 
poor  thing  i  It's  a  sad  coming  home  to  her  ;  for  I  hear  9he  knew  Dothij« 
of  his  death."  He  spoke  without  exactly  addressing  any  one,  so  that  ctthcr 
Molly  or  the  squire  might  answer  as  they  liked.      The  squire  said, — 

'*  Yes  I  She  has  felt  it  a  terrible  shock.  She's  upstairs  io  the  bcrt 
bedroom.  I  should  like  you  to  see  her,  Gibson,  if  she'll  let  you.  We 
must  do  our  duty  by  her,  ibr  my  poor  Iad*s  sake.  1  wish  he  could  hart 
seen  bis  boy  lying  there ;  I  do.  I  daresay  it  prcyrd  on  him  to  have  ttv 
keep  it  all  to  himseir.  He  might  ha'  known  me,  though.  He  niiglit  lia' 
known  mj  bark  was  waur  than  my  bite.  It's  all  over  now,  though; 
and  God  forgive  me  if  I  was  too  sharp.     I'm  punished  now." 

Molly  grew  impatient  on  the  motber^s  bdiulf. 

**  Papa,  I  fetl  a«  il'  sho  "was  very  ill ;  pcrliaps  worse  thau  we  think. 
Will  you  go  and  see  her  at  once  ?  " 

Mr.  Gibson  followed  her  upstairs,  and  the  squire  came  too,  thinViiy 
that  he  would  do  hiH  duty  now,  and  even  feeling  some  self-satisfiu^tiom  mJ 
conquering  his  diaire  to  stay  with  the  cliild.  They  went  into  tlie  ro^^l 
where  she  had  been  taken.  She  h\y  quite  stiU  in  the  same  ponitidn 
as  at  first.  Hor  eyes  were  open  and  tearless,  fixed  on  the  walL  Mr. 
Gibson  spoke  to  her,  but  she  did  not  answer  ;  he  lifted  her  hand  lo  feel 
her  pulse ;  she  never  noticed. 

''  Bring  me  some  wine  at  once,  and  order  some  beef•te^^*'  he  said  l» 
Mdly.  ~ 

But  when  he  tried  to  put  the  wine  into  her  mouth  as  she  lay  thefi»^ 
her  side,  she  made  no  effort  to  receive  or  swallow  it,  and  it  ran  out  upoe 
the  pillow.  Mr.  Gibson  lefl  the  room  abruptly;  Molly  chafed  the  Uttle 
inanimate  hand;  llie  squire  stood  by  in  dumb  dismay,  touched  m  sr»ile  <if 
himself  by  the  death-in-life  of  one  so  young,  and  who  must  have  been  so 
much  beloved. 

Mr.  Gibson  came  back  two  steps  at  a  time  ;  he  was  carrying  the  balf- 
awakened  child  in  his  arms.  He  did  not  scruple  to  rouse  liim  into  yet 
further  wakefulness~did  not  grieve  to  hear  him  begin  to  wail   and 
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His  eyes  were  on  tlie  figure  upon  the  bed,  which  at  tLat  sound  quivered 
all  through ;  and  when  her  child  was  Jiild  at  her  Lack,  and  began  care.sg'- 
ingly  to  scramble  yet  closer,  Aim^e  turned  round,  and  took  him  in  her 
amis,  and  lull^^d  him  and  soothed  him  with  the  soft  wont  of  mother'e  love. 

Before  she  lost  tliia  faint  consciousness,  Avhich  was  liabit  or  instinct 
rather  than  thoughtj  Mr.  Gibson  spoke  to  her  in  French.  The  child''8  one 
word  of  "  maman  '*  had  given  him  this  clue.  It  was  Urn  language  aure 
to  be  most  intelligible  to  her  dulled  brain;  and  as  it  iiappened,^ — only 
Mr.  Gib»oD  did  not  think  of  that— It  was  the  language  in  which  fhe  had 
been  commandedj  and  iiad  learnt  to  obey. 

Mr.  Gibson^H  tongue  was  a  little  stiiF  at  ^st,  but  by-and-by  he  ^oke 
li  with  all  his  old  readiness.  He  extorted  Irom  her  short  answers  at  first, 
tiien  longer  ones,  and  from  time  to  time  }ie  plied  her  with  little  drops  of 
wine,  until  some  further  nourishment  bhould  be  at  hand.  Molly  was 
struck  by  her  fathers  low  tones  of  comfort  and  g^^mpathy,  although  elic 
could  not  follow  what  was  eaid  quickly  enough  to  catch  the  meaning  of 
wliat  passed. 

liy-ond-byj  however,  wlicn  her  father  had  done  all  that  he  could,  and 
they  were  once  more  downetaire,  he  told  them  more  about  her  journey 
than  they  yet  knew.  The  hurry,  the  sense  of  acting  in  defiance  of  a 
prohibition,  the  over-mastering  anxiety,  the  broken  night,  and  laligue  of 
the  journey^  had  ill  prepared  her  for  the  fihock  at  lni*t,  and  Mr.  Gibson 
was  Beriously  alarmed  for  The  consequences.  She  had  wandered  strangely 
in  her  replies  to  him ;  iie  had  perceived  that  she  was  wandering,  and  had 
made  great  efforts  to  recall  her  senses;  but  Mr,  Gibson  foresaw  that  some 
bodily  illness  was  coming  on,  and  stopped  late  that  night,  arranging  many 
tilings  with  Molly  and  the  squire.  One- — the  only — comfort  ariaing  from 
her  state  was,  the  probability  that  ahe  would  be  entirely  unconscious  by 
the  morrow — the  day  of  tlic  funeral.  Worn  out  by  the  contending 
emotions  of  the  day,  tlie  squire  seemed  now  unable  to  look  beyond  the 
w^rench  and  trial  cf  tlie  next  twelve  hours.  Lie  sate  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  declining  to  go  to  bed,  refusing  to  dwell  on  the  thought  of  hh 
grandchild — not  three  hours  ago  such  u  d.irling  in  his  eyes.  Sir.  Gibson 
gaye  some  instructions  to  one  of  the  maid -ser von ts  as  t^  tlie  watch  she  was 
to  keep  by  Mrs.  Osborne  Hamley,  and  insisted  on  Jlolly's  going  to  bed. 
When  she  pleaded  the  apparent  necessity  of  her  staying  up,  he  sjiid, — 

*'  Now,  MoUy,  look  liow  much  leas  trouble  the  dear  old  squire  would 
give  if  he  would  obey  orders.  He  is  only  adding  to  anxiety  by  indulging 
idmsclf.  One  piu'dona  everything  to  extreme  grief,  however.  But  you 
will  have  enough  to  do  to  occupy  all  your  strength  for  days  to  come;  and 
go  to  btid  you  must  now.  1  only  wi^h  I  saw  my  way  a^  ck-arly  through 
other  things  as  1  do  to  your  nearest  duty,  I  wi&h  Td  never  let  Ikger  go 
wandering  off;  he'll  wibh  it  too,  poor  fellow  !  Did  I  tell  you  Cynthia  is 
going  off  in  hot  haste  to  her  uncle  Kirkpatrick's.  1  suspect  a'  visit  to 
him  will  stand  in  lieu  of  going  out  to  Kusaia  as  a  governess," 

''  I  am  sure  she  was  quiln  serious  in  wishing  fur  that.'* 
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**  Yes,  yea !  at  Ihe  time*  Tve  no  doubt  she  thought  she  was  sincere 
in  intending  to  go.  But  tlie  great  tiling  was  to  get  out  of  the  UDp]ea8:int> 
ncsa  of  the  present  time  and  place  ;  and  uncle  Kirkpatrick  will  do  tbis 
as  eflTeclually,  and  more  pleasantly,  than  a  iiituation  at  Niahni-NoFgorod 
in  an  ice-palace." 

lie  had  given  Molly^a  thoughts  a  turn,  which  was  what  he  wanted  to 
do.  Molly  could  not  help  remembering  Mr.  liendcrson ;  and  his  offer, 
and  all  tlie  consLqnunt  bints;  and  wondering,  and  wishing — what  did  she 
wish  ?  or  had  aht:  beon  Hilling  asleep  ?  Beibre  she  had  quite  oficertaiaed 
tiiia  point  she  was  ajjieep  in  retdity. 

Afler  this,  long  days  passed  over  in  a  monotonous  round  of  care  ; 
for  no  one  aeemi-d  to  think  of  Molly^s  leaving  the  Hall  during  the  woeful 
illness  that  befell  Mra.  Osborne  Ilamley.  It  w^as  not  that  her  father 
allowed  her  to  take  much  active  part  in  the  nursing  ;  the  squire  gave 
him  carte-bliinche^  and  he  engaged  two  efficient  hospital  nurses  to  watch 
over  the  unconBcioua  Aim^  ;  but  Molly  was  needed  to  receive  the  finer 
directions  aa  to  her  treatment  and  diet*  It  was  not  that  she  was  wanted 
for  the  care  of  the  little  boy ;  the  squire  was  too  jealous  of  tiie  child's 
exclusive  love  fur  that,  and  one  of  the  housemaids  was  employed  in  the 
actual  pliysical  charge  of  him  ;  but  he  needed  sorae  one  to  listen  to 
his  incontpnence  of  language,  both  when  his  passionate  regret  for  his  dead 
son  caine  uppermost,  and  also  when  he  had  discovered  some  exti'aoidinary 
charm  in  ttiat  sou'*!  cliild  ;  and  again  when  he  was  oppressed  with  the 
uncerminty  of  Aim^e's  long-continued  illness,  Molly  was  not  so  good  or 
»o  beuitcliing  a  liBteiier  to  ordinary  conversation  as  Cynthia  ;  but  where 
her  heart  w.'ia  interested  her  sympathy  was  deep  and  unlailing.  In  this 
case  she  only  vviahid  that  the  squire  could  really  feel  that  Aim^e  was  not 
tlie  encumbrance  which  he  evidently  considered  her  to  be.  Not  that 
he  would  have  acknowledged  the  fact,  if  it  had  been  p^U  before  him  in 
plain  woids.  He  fought  against  the  dim  consciousness  of  what  was  in  his 
mind;  he  ppoke  repeatedly  of  patience  when  no  one  but  himself  waa 
impatient;  he  would  often  say  that  when  ehe  grew  better  she  must  not 
be  allowed  to  leuvc  the  Hall  until  she  was  perfectly  strong,  "vvben  no  one 
waa  even  contemplating  the  remotest  chance  of  her  leaving  her  child, 
eJcctptJng  only  himself.  Molly  once  or  twice  "asketl  her  father  if  she 
mi^^ht  not  speak  ta  the  squire,  and  represent  the  hardship  of  sending  her 
avray — thn  iniprohability  that  she  would  consent  to  quit  her  boy,  and  so 
on;  Intt  Mr.  Gib,son  only  replied, — 

"Wait  quietly.  Time  enoogh  when  nature  and  circumstance  have 
had  their  chimce,  and  have  failed," 

It  \\M  well  that  I^IoUy  was  such  a  favourite  with  the  old  servants  ; 
for  she  iuid  Irequenlly  to  restruln  and  to  control  To  be  sure,  she  had  her 
fathir «  autliority  to  hack  her  ;  and  they  were  aware  that  whei*e  her  own 
comfiut^ei«se,  or  pleasure  was  concerned  she  never  interfered,  but  submitted 
to  tli«  ir  will  If  the  s*juire  hud  known  of  the  want  of  attendance  to  which 
bhe  sut emitted  with  the  most  perll/ct  meekness,  as  far  as  she  herself 
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the  only  sufferer,  he  would  have  gone  into  a  towering  rage.  But  MtAly 
hardly  thought  oHt,  bo  anxious  was  she  to  do  aU  she  could  for  others  nnd 
to  remember  the  varioua  charges  which  her  fathL-r  gsive  her  in  h\^  daily 
visits.  Perhaps  he  did  not  spare  her  enough  ;  she  was  willing  and 
uncomplamin^  ;  but  one  day  after  Mrs.  Osborne  Ilamluy  had  *^  Uikt^n 
the  turn,"  as  the  nurses  called  it,  when  she  was  lying  weak  as  a  new-l)ora 
baby,  but  with  her  faculties  all  restored,  and  her  ftver  goni',  whrn  spring 
buds  were  blooming  out,  and  spring  birds  simg  merrily,  Molly  an«wcred 
to  her  fathei'fi  sudden  questioning  that  she  felt  unaccountably  weary  ;  that 
her  head  ached  heavily,  and  that  she  wsis  aware  of  a  sluggi^linesa  of 
thought  which  it  required  a  painful  effort  to  overcome. 

"Don't  go  on,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  with  a  quick  pang  of  anxiety,  almost 
of  remorse.  "  Lie  down  here — with  your  back  to  the  light*  TU  come 
back  and  seo  you  before  I  go."  And  oiF  he  went  in  search  of  the  Hijuii-e. 
He  had  a  good  long  walk  before  he  came  upon  Mr.  Ham  ley  in  a  field  of 
spring  wheatj  wliere  the  women  were  weeding,  his  little  grandsnn  holding 
to  his  finger  ivi  the  intervals  of  short  walks  of  inquiry  into  the  dirtiest 
places,  which  was  all  his  sturdy  little  limbs  could  nianjtge. 

"  Well,  Gibson,  and  how  goes  the  patient  7  Better  I  I  wish  we  could 
get  her  out  of  doors,  such  a  fine  day  as  it  is.  It  would  make  her  strong 
as  «oon  as  anything.  I  used  to  beg  my  poor  lad  to  come  out  more. 
Maybe,  I  worried  him  ;  but  the  air  is  the  finest  Jlhing  for  Btrengtlienlng 
that  I  know  of.  Though,  perhaps,  shell  not  thrive  in  English  air  as  if 
she'd  been  bom  here ;  and  she'll  not  be  quite  right  till  she  gets  back  to 
her  native  place,  wherever  that  is.'* 

*'  I  don't  know.  I  begin  to  think  we  shall  get  her  quite  round  here ; 
and  1  dcu't  know  that  she  could  be  in  a  better  place.  But  it  is  nut  abotit 
her.  May  1  order  the  carriage  for  my  Molly  7  "^  Mr.  Gibson's  voice 
sounded  as  if  he  was  choking  a  little  as  he  said  these  last  words. 

"  To  be  aure,"  said  the  squire,  setting  the  child  down.  He  had  Ixen 
holding  him  in  his  arms  the  last  few  minutes;  but  now  he  wanted  all  hia 
eyes  to  look  into  Mr.  Gibson's  face.  '*  I  say,"  said  he,  catching  hold  of 
Mr.  Gibson's  arra,  "  what  s  the  matter,  man  ?  Don't  twitch  up  your  face 
like  that,  but  speak  !  " 

"  Nothing's  the  matter,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  iiastily.  *'  Only  I  want  her 
at  home,  under  my  own  eye  ;  *'  and  he  turned  away  to  go  to  the  hoitse. 
But  the  squire  left  his  field  and  hia  weeders,  and  kept  at  Mr.  Gilmon's 
aide.  He  wanted  to  speak,  but  his  heart  was  £0  full  he  did  not  know  what 
to  tay.  "  I  say,  Gibson,"  ho  got  out  at  last,  '*your  Molly  is  liker  a  child 
,of  mine  than  a  stranger  ;  and  I  reckon  we've  all  on  ua  been  coming  too 
hard  upon  her.     You  don't  think  there's  much  amii;s,  do  you  7  ** 

'*  How  can  I  tell  ? "  said  Mr.  Gibson,  almost  savagely.  But  any  hastr- 
nesa  of  temper  was  instinctively  understood  by  the  squire;  and  he  was 
not  oflcnded,  though  ho  did  not  speak  again  till  they  reached  the  house. 
Then  he  went  to  order  the  carriage,  and  stood  by  sorrowful  enough  while 
the  horseB  were  being  put  in.     He  felt  as  if  he  should  not  know  what  to 
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do  without  Molly ;  he  had  never  known  her  valu^T  be  thonght,  till  nom. 
But  he  kept  silence  on  this  view  of  the  case ;  which  was  a  praiegwwtbjf 
effort  on  the  part  of  one'  who  usually  let  by-staiidcTS  see  and  hesr  S^mvdi 
of  his  passing  feelings  as  if  he  had  had  a  window  in  hia  breast.  He  stood 
by  while  Mr.  Gibson  helped  the  faintly-smiiing,  tearful  Molly  into  ibe 
GMTiagt!,  Then  the  squire  mounted  on  the  step  und  kissed  her  hand ;  hut 
when  he  tried  to  thank  her  and  bless  her,  lie  bi-oke  down  ;  and  as  soon 
he  waa  once  more  safely  on  the  ground  T^Ir.  Gibson  cried  out  to 
coachman  to  drive  on.  And  m  Molly  left  Hamley  Hall.  From  time  to 
time  her  father  rode  up  to  the  window,  and  made  some  little  clieerftd 
and  apjiarcntly  careless  remark.  When  they  came  within  two  milts  of 
Ilollingford  he  put  spura  to  his  horse,  and  rode  briskly  past  the  earrfagi? 
windows,  kissing  his  hand  to  the  occupant  as  he  did  bo.  He  went  on  to 
prepAre  her  home  for  Molly:  when  ahe  arrived  Mrs.  Gibson  waa  ready  to 
greet  her.  Mr,  Gibson  had  given  oue  or  two  of  hia  bright,  imperatiTe 
order?,  and  Mrs.  Gibson  waa  feeling  rather  lonely  without  either  of  her 
two  dear  girls  at  home,  aa  she  phrased  it,  to  herself  as  well  as  to  otheM 

"  Why,  my  sweet  Molly,  this  m  an  unexpected  pleasure.  Only 
moming"  1  said  to  papa,  *  When  do  you  tiink  we  shall  aee  our  Molly 
buck?'  lie  did  not  say  ranch — he  never  does,  you  know;  but  I  am 
sure  he  thought  directly  of  giving  me  this  surprise,  this  pleasure.  You're 
lookiog  a  littlc^whnt  shall  1  call  it?  I  rt^niember  such  a  pretty  line  of 
poetr)',  '■  Oh,  call  her  fair,  not  palu  1  *  m  well  call  you  <kir.^' 

"  You'd  better  not  call  her  anytliing,  but  let  her  get  to  her  own  Toom 
Hud  have  a  good  rest  an  soon  as  possible.  Haven't  you  got  a  trashy  nord 
or  two  in  the  house  ?     That's  the  literature  to  send  iier  to  sleep,*' 

He  did  not  leave  her  till  he  had  seen  her  laid  on  a  sofii  in  a  darkened 
room,  with  some  slight  pretence  of  reading  in  her  hand.  Then  he  came 
away,  leading  his  wife,  who  turned  round  at  the  door  to  kiss  her  hand  to 
Moll}",  and  make  a  little  lace  of  unwillingness  to  be  dragged  away. 

"  Now,  Hyacinth,"  said  he,  as  he  took  his  wife  into  the  drawing- 
room,  "  she  will  need  much  care.  She  has  been  overworked,  and  Yvt 
been  a  fool.  That's  all.  We  miL<  keep  her  from  all  wony  and  care,^ — but 
I  won't  answer  for  it  that  she'll  not  have  an  illness,  for  all  that  t" 

**  Poor  thing  1  alie  does  look  woiti  out.  She  is  something  like  me^ 
her  feelingf*  are  too  much  for  her.  But  now  she  is  come  home  she  shall 
find  us  as  cheerful  as  possible.  I  can  answer  lur  myself;  and  you  really 
must  brigliten  up  your  doleful  face,  my  dear — nothing  so  bad  for  invalids 
as  the  appearance  of  depression  in  those  around  thetii.  I  haTe  had  mich.  % 
pleasant  letter  from  Cjnthia  to-day.  Uncle  Kirkpatrick  really  seenn  to, 
make  so  much  of  her,  he  treats  lier  just  like  a  daughter  j  he  hns  giTSB 
her  a  ticket  to  tlie  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music  •  and  Mr,  Henderson  has 
been  to  call  on  her,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  gone  before." 

For  an  instant,  Mr,  Gibson  thought  that  it  waa  easy  enough  for 
wife  to  be  cheerful,  with  the  pleasant  thoughts  and  evident  aniidpationi 
she  had  in  her  mind,  but  a  little  more  difUcuIt  for  him  to  put  odf  hia. 
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tlolefnl  looks  wliile  his  own  child  lay  in  a  state  of  sufferings  and  illaess 
\v]jich  might  be  the  precursor  of  ii  still  worse  malady.  But  he  web  always 
a  man  for  immediate  action  as  aoon  aa  he  had  resolved  on  the  course  to 
be  taken  ;  and  he  knew  that  **  some  niuBt  watch,  while  some  must  sleep  ; 
so  runs  the  world  away." 

The  illness  which  he  apprehended  came  upon  Molly ;  not  violently  or 
acutely,  so  that  there  was  any  immediate  danger  to  be  dreaded  ;  but 
making  »  long  pull  upon  her  strength,  which  seemed  to  leafieo  day  by 
day^  until  at  last  her  father  feared  that  she  might  become  a  permanent 
invalid.  There  was  nothing  very  decided  or  abrming  to  bell  Cynthia, 
and  Mra.  Gibson  kept  the  dark  aide  from  her  in  her  letters.  *'  Molly  wa» 
feeling  the  spring;  weather;"  or  "  Molly  had  been  a  good  deal  overdone 
with  her  stay  at  the  Hall,  and  was  resting ;  "  such  little  sentences  told 
noiliing  of  Molly's  feal  state.  But  then,  as  Mrs.  Gibson  said  to  herself, 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb  Cynthia's  pleasure  by  telling  her  much 
about  Molly;  indeed  there  was  not  much  to  tell,  one  day  was  so  like 
another.  But  it  so  happened  tbat  Lady  Harriet,  who  came  whenever  she 
could  to  sit  awhile  with  Molly,  at  first  against  Mrs.  Gibson^s  will,  and 
afterwards  with  her  full  oonsent, — for  reasons  of  her  own,  Lady  Harriet 
wrote  a  letter  to  Cynthia,  to  which  she  was  urged  by  Mrs,  Gibson,  It 
fell  out  in  this  manner : — One  day,  when  Lady  Harriet  was  sifting  in 
the  drawing-room  for  a  few  minutes  after  she  had  been  with  Molly,  'she 
said, — 

**  Really,  Clare,  I  spend  so  much  time  in  your  houae  that  I  am  going 
to  establish  a  work-basket  here.  Mary  has  infected  me  with  her  nota- 
bility, and  I  am  going  to  work  mamma  a  footstool.  It  is  to  be  a  surprise  ; 
and  so  if  I  do  it  here  she  will  know  nothing  about  it.  Only  I  cannot 
match  the  gold  beads  I  want  for  the  pansies  in  this  dear  little  town ;  and 
Hulling  ford,  who  could  send  me  down  stars  and  planets  if  I  asked  him,  I 
make  no  doubt,  could  no  more  match  beads  than '^ 

"  My  dear  Lady  Harriet !  you  forget  Cynthia !  Think  what  a  pleaaurc 
it  would  be  to  her  to  do  anj'thing  for  you." 

"  Would  it  ?  Then  she  shall  have  plenty  of  it ;  but,  m^ind,  it  is  you 
who  have  answered  for  her.  She  shall  get  me  some  wool  too  j  bow  good 
I  am  to  confer  so  much  pleasure  on  a  fellow-creature.  But  seriously,  do 
you  think  1  might  write  and  give  her  a  few  commissions  ?  ^Ceither  Agnes 
nor  Mary  are  in  town ^" 

"  I  am  sure  she  would  be  delighted,"  said  Mrs,  Gibson,  who  also  took 
into  oonaideiation  the  reflection  of  aristocratic  honour  that  would  fall 
upon  Cynthia  if  she  bod  a  letter  from  a  Lady  Hamet  while  at  Mr.  Kirk- 
putrick's.  So  she  gave  the  address,  and  Lady  Harriet  wrote.  All  iho 
first  part  of  the  letter  was  fiiken  up  with  apology  and  commissions;  but 
then,  never  doubting  but  that  Cynthia  was  aware  of  Molly's  slato,  she 
went  on  to  aay — 

**  I  saw  Molly  this  morning.  Twice  I  have  been  forbidden  admittance, 
as  she  was  too  ill  to  see  any  one  out  of  her  own  family,     I  wish  we  could 
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begin  to  perceive  a  change  far  the  better  ;  but  ihe  looks  more  lading 
every  time,  and  1  fear  Mr,  Gibson  considera  it  a  very  anxious  case*" 

The  day  but  one  after  this  letter  was  deppatched,  Cynthia  walked  into 
the  drawing-room  at  home  with  as  much  apparent  composare  as  if  she 
had  left  it  not  an  hour  before.  Mra.  Gibson  wan  dozing,  but  believing 
herself  to  be  reading ;  she  had  been  with  MoEy  the  greater  part  of 
morning:,  and  now  after  her  lunch,  and  the  invalid^a  pretence  of 
dinner,  she  considered  herself  entitled  to  some  repose.  She  started  up 
Cynthia  came  in. 

"  Cynthia  !  Dear  child,  where  have  you  come  from  T  Why  in  the 
world  have  you  come  ?  My  poor  nerves  !  My  heart  is  quite  fluttering; 
but,  to  be  Bure,  it's  no  wonder  with  all  this  anxiety  I  have  to  undei^. 
Wliy  have  you  come  back  ?  " 

"  Because  of  the  anxiety  you  speak  of,  mamma.  I  never  knew, — yoa 
never  told  me  how  ill  Molly  wiia." 

**Nonaen8e.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,  but  it's  really  nonsense. 
Molly*a  illness  h  only  nervous,  Mr.  Gibson  says,  A  nervous  fever ;  but 
you  must  reraerabcr  nerves  are  mere  fancy,  and  she^a  getting  better. 
Such  a  pity  for  you  to  have  lefl  your  uncle'a.  Who  told  yoa  about 
Molly  ?  " 

"  Lady  Harriet.     She  wrote  about  some  wool " 

"  I  know,^^I  know.  But  you  might  have  known  she  always  exaggerates 
things.  Not  but  what  1  have  been  almost  worn  out  with  nursing.  Per- 
haps after  all  it  is  a  \ery  good  thing  you  have  come,  my  dear;  and  now 
you  Bhall  come  down  into  the  dining-room  and  have  some  lunch,  and  tell 
me  all  the  Hyde  Park  Street  news — into  my  rooTOj — don*t  go  into  yourt 
yet — Molly  is  so  sensitive  to  noise  I  " 

While  Cynthia  ate  her  lunch,  Mrs.  Gibson  went  on  questioning. 
"And  your  aunt,  how  ia  her  cold?  And  Helen,  quite  strong  again f 
Margaretta  as  pretty  as  ever  ?  The  boys  are  at  Harrow,  I  suppose  ?  Ani 
my  old  favourite,  Mr.  Henderson  ?  *'  She  could  not  manage  to  dip  in 
this  last  inquiry  naturally ;  in  spite  of  herself  there  was  a  chang^e  of  Uate, 
an  accent  of  eagerness.  Cynthia  did  not  reply  on  the  instant  ;  she  po 
herself  out  some  water  with  great  deliberation,  and  then  said, — 

<*My  amit  is  quite  well  ;  Helen  is  as  Htroug  as  she  ever  is, 
Margaretta  very  pretty.  The  boys  are  at  Harrow,  and  I  conclude  that 
Mr.  Henderson  is  enjoying  his  usual  health,  for  he  was  to  dine  at  my 
uncle's  to-day." 

*'Take  care,  Cynthia.  Look  how  you  are  cutting  that  gooseberry 
tart,"  .said  Mrs,  Gibson,  with  sharp  annoyance ;  not  provoked  by  Cynthia^* 
present  action,  although  it  gave  exciise  for  a  little  vent  of  temper.  **I 
can't  think  how  you  could  coifue  off  in  this  sudden  kind  of  way  ;  I  am 
sure  it  must  have  annoyed  your  uncle  and  aunt  I  daresay  they'll  never 
ask  you  again," 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  to  go  back  there  as  soon  as  ever  I  can  be 
easy  to  leave  Molly." 
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*'  *  Ensy  to  kavc  Molly,*  Now  that  really  is  nonsense,  and  rather 
TincorapHnjentary  to  me,  I  must  say  i  nursing  lier  as  I  have  been  doing, 
daily,  and  almost  nightly ;  for  I  have  been  wakeoed  times  out  of  niuaber 
by  Mr<  Gibson  getting  up,  and  going  to  see  if  she  had  had  hor  medicine 
proi>erIy." 

'*  I  am  afraid  she  lias  been  very  ill  7  "  aslied  Cynthia. 

*'  Yes,  ehe  lias,  in  one  way ;  but  not  in  another.  It  was  what  I  call 
more  a  tedious,  than  an  interesting  illness.  There  was  no  immediate 
danger,  but  she  lay  much  in  the  same  state  from  day  to  day." 

**  I  wish  I  liad  known  !  "  sighed  Cynthia.  *'  Do  you  think  I  might 
go  and  see  her  now  ?  " 

"  I'll  go  and  prepare  her.  You'll  find  her  a  good  deal  better  than  she 
has  been.  Ah  1  here's  Mr.  Gibson  ! "  He  came  into  the  dining-room, 
hearing  voices.     Cynthia  thought  that  he  looked  much  older. 

'•  You  here  1  "  eaid  he,  coming  forward  to  shake  hands.  "  Wliy,  how- 
did  you  come  ?  " 

"  By  the  '  Umpire/  I  never  knew  Molly  had  been  so  ill,  or  I  would 
have  come  directly."  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Mr.  Gibson  was 
touched  ;  he  shook  her  hand  again,  and  murmured,  *^  You're  a  good 
girl,  Cynlhia." 

"  She's  heard  one  of  dear  Lady  Harriet's  exaggerated  accounts,"  said 
Mrs.  Gibson,  "  and  come  straight  oiF.  I  tell  her  its  very  foolish,  for 
AFully  is  a  great  deal  better  now." 

**  Yery  foolish/*  said  Mr.  Gibson,  echoing  his  wife's  words,  hut  smiling 
at  Cynthia.  "  But  sometime.'i  one  likes  foolish  people  for  tlicir  folly, 
better  than  wise  people  for  their  wisdom*" 

"  I  am  afraid  folly  alvvaya  annoys  me,"  said  his  wife.  "However, 
Cynthia  is  here,  and  what  is  done,  is  done." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear.  And  bow  I'll  run  up  and  see  my  little  girl, 
and  tell  her  tlie  good  news.  You'd  better  Ibllow  me  in  a  couple  of 
minutes."     This  to  Cynthia. 

Molly's  delight  at  seeing  her  showed  itself  first  in  a  few  happy  tears  j 
and  then  in  soft  caresses  and  inarticulate  sounds  of  love.  Once  or  twice 
she  began,  *'  It  is  such  a  pleasure,"  and  there  she  stopped  short.  But 
the  eloquence  of  these  five  words  sank  deep  into  Cynthia's  heart.  She 
had  retuinLd  just  at  the  light  time,  when  Molly  wanted  the  gentle  fillip 
of  the  society  of  a  fresh  and  yet  a  familiar  person.  Cynthia's  tact  made 
her  talkative  or  silent,  gay  or  grave,  as  the  varying  humour  of  Molly 
required.  She  listened,  too,  with  the  semblance,  if  not  the  reaUty,  of 
unwearied  interesti  to  Molly's  continual  recurrence  to  all  the  time  of 
diHtress  and  sorrow  at  Hamley  Hall,  and  to  the  scenes  which  had 
then  so  deeply  impressed  themselves  upon  her  susceptible  nature, 
Cynlliia  iiistiuetively  knew  that  the  repetition  of  all  these  painful  recol- 
lections would  ease  the  oppressed  memory,  which  refyscd  to  dwell  on 
anything  but  what  had  occurred  at  a  time  of  feverish  disturbance 
of  health.     So  slie    never   interrnpttd    Molly,  as  Mrs.  Gibson   had   so 
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frequent] J  doue,  with — *'  You  told  me  all  that  before,  raj  dear.  Let  v» 
Udk  of  sometliing  ahe  ; "  or,  "  Keidly  I  cauuot  allow  you  to  be  always 
dwelling  on  painful  thoughuj.  Try  and  be  a  little  more  cheerful.  Youth 
is  gay.  You  are  youug,  and  Ihereforc  you  ought  to  be  gay.  That  ia  put 
in  a  famous  form  of  speech  ;  I  forgot  exactly  what  it  is  csalled/* 

So  Molly's  health  and  spirits  improved  rapidly  after  Cynthia**  return; 
and  although  she  was  likely  to  retain  many  of  her  invalid  habits  during 
Uia  summer,  she  was  able  to  tiike  drives,  and  enjoy  the  fiue  weather  ;  it 
was  only  her  as  yet  tender  spirits  that  required  a  little  management.  All 
the  Hollingford  people  forgot  that  tliey  had  ever  thouglit  of  her  except  as 
the  darling  of  the  town  ;  and  each  in  hia  or  her  way  showed  kiud  interest 
in  her  father's  child.  Miss  Browning  and  MIss  Fhoebe  considered  it  quite 
a  privilege  that  they  were  allowed  to  see  her  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
before  any  one  elne  ;  'Mrs,  Goodenough,  spectacles  on  nose,  stirred  dainty 
messes  in  a  silver  saucepan  for  Molly's  benefit;  the  Towers  seat  books 
and  forced  fruit,  and  new  caricatureaj  and  strange  and  delicate  poultn*; 
humble  patients  of  "  the  doctor,''  aa  Mr.  Gibson  waa  usually  termed,  \dX 
the  earliest  cauli flowers  they  could  grow  in  their  cottage  gardens,  with 
*'  their  duty  for  Miss." 

And  last  of  all,  though  strongest  in  regard,  most  piteously  eager  in 
interest,  came  Squire  Hamky  himself.  Wheu  she  was  at  tlie  worst,  he 
rode  over  GYorj  day  to  hear  the  Bmallest  detail,  facing  even  Mrs.  Gibson 
(his  abomination)  if  her  husband  was  not  at  home,  to  ask  and  hear,  and 
ask  and  hear,  till  the  tears  were  unconsciously  stealing  down  Lis  cheeks. 
Every  resource  of  hia  heart,  or  his  house,  or  his  lands  was  searched  and 
tried,  if  it  could  bring  a  moment's  pleasure  to  her ;  and  whatever  it  might 
be  that  came  from  him,  at  her  very  worst  time,  it  brought  out  a  dim  smile 
upon  her  face. 
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We  were  all  upon  the  ten^ace  one  morning,  in  front  of  the  old  ijh^teau. 
The  dejeuner  was  just  over,  ihe  sunshine  had  not  reached  us  yet,  and  wo 
were  sitting  tinder  the  old  grey  towers,  watching  a  river,  and  fiome  wooded 
riopea,  all  changing  in  the  morning  light,  ThiiS  September  simshine  had 
turned  tiie  whole  country  to  gold  and  lovely  red  and  russet.  The  rieing 
groundg  upon  which  the  old  towcra  stand,  the  valley,  the  far-away  hills, 
were  painted  and  clieqncred  and  shaded  with  bright  crisp  autumnal 
colour.  The  troog  were  like  the  trees  in  Aladdin'a  gardens,  with  gold 
plecca  and  jewels  hanging  from  the  branche^^  and  sparkliog  in  the 
brown  turf. 

The  morning  seemed  to  come  to  ua  across  fields  and  villages,  over  the 
river  which  went  shining  and  wending  away  beyond  the  arches  of  the 
bridge  at  Wealan  into  that  dim  and  unknown  country  which  seems  to 
bound  all  that  is  most  bcaurilul.  M.  de  V.  had  lighted  hia  cigar,  the 
ladies  were  working,  the  gentlemen  were  making  their  plana  for  the  diiv, 
and  the  turkey-cocks  came  ambling  down  the  hiO,  to  be  fed  by  little 
Mary.  "Ti>«5,  voita  ta  St.  CSmej"  said  slie,  giving  one  of  them  a  big 
piece  of  bread,  with  which  it  instantly  scrambled  off  in  a  fluster,  shaking  all 
ils  red  bags  and  tassels  as  it  went.  Winifred  asked  w^hat  was  a  **St.  C6me." 
JIadame  de  V.  smiled,  and  said  it  was  Bomething  that  she  must  see.  It  was 
a  fete  at  Meulan,  beyond  the  bridge  on  the  little  island  in  the  river,  and 
they  called  the  fairings  '*  St.  Cdmes  "  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  the 
meantime  the  kind  host  waa  making  arrangements  for  every  one  of  ua  to 
be  d liven  there  and  back  in  various  open  carriages,  which  were  to  be  in 
waiting  at  the  very  moment  at  which  each  of  us  wished  to  go  and  to 
return.  8oine  begged  to  go  twice,  others,  less  enthusiastic,  Baid  once 
would  conUmt  them. 

St.  C^me  was  a  martyr  :  it  is  his  memory  which  is  held  sacred,  and 
to  which  all  tliese  small  altars  are  erected,  with  their  oflerings  of  ginger- 
bread, sugar-stick  toys  and  crockery,  bobbins,  cotton,  laces,  and  night- 
caps. Popgims  are  fired  ofi",  a  dentist  with  a  drum  comes  all  the  way 
from  Paris,  tho  celebrated  two-headed  child  arrives  in  its  bottle  of  spiritd- 
of-wine,  pleasures  succeed  one  another,  and  all  this  cheerful  clatter,  all 
the  little  flags,  all  the  games  and  lotteries,  which  are  going  on,  are  to  do 
the  saint  honour.  He  was,  while  in  the  fleah,  a  wise  Arabian  physician, 
who  Beenis  to  have  given  liis  advice  gratis,  and  to  have  practised  in 
partnership  with  his  brother,  St.  Damien^  They  were  afterwards  both 
martyred  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  27th  of 
September  ever  since  has  been  consocratecl  to  the  memory  of  the  good 
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St.   Coaic,  and  tlie  hiliiibitaDts  of  Meulan  and  its  BiirroundlDg  villngcs 
have  elected  tliem selves  liis  especial  votaries. 

All  tbe  cartB  frora  all  the  neigkbourlioud  seemed  to  be  jogging  along 
the  white  dusty  road  which  leads  from  V.,  with  its  white  walls  and  Tina 
and  trellises,  and  gHoipaes  of  the  river,  to  Meulan.  The  country  cail^ 
were  heaped  up  with  dehgktfiil  primitive-looking  people,  with  kind  smiling 
faces,  and  cape  and  satin-bows,  and  bran  new  blouaea.  In  one  johing 
conveyance  I  noticed  seven  happy- looking  girls,  packed  closely  away,  all 
in  smart  white  caps,  witli  satin  ribbons,  and  loops  and  rnfllea  quite  crisp 
and  standing  on  end.  They  jogged  on  laughing,  while  the  young  men  of 
the  party  walked  along  the  road  by  their  aide.  Other  vehicles  there  were, 
with  nice  nutcracker  old  women  in  the  old-fashioned  cap  and  red  cotton 
dress  of  the  last  century.  They  looked  like  people  out  of  Noah's  aika, 
like  chimney  ornaments,  or  water-colour  sketches,  or  descriptions  in  books 
of  travels.  They  danced  fat  white  doll-babies,  they  held  little  girk  upon 
their  knees,  tied  np  into  pinafores,  and  with  funny  frill  caps  fitting  close 
to  their  round  Uttle  bullet  heads.  There  were  expectant  Httle  boys  in 
pinafores  too,  and  old  fellows  in  snufl'-brown  coats  and  wonderful  waist- 
coats, with  patterns  like  niapH  and  leopard-akins.  There  were  also 
donkeys,  with  tall  wooden  erections  upon  tlieir  backs,  containing  thi 
mistresses,  whose  feet  dangled  into  baskets. 

All  the  people  along  the  road  came  to  their  doors  to  sec  ua  go  by, 
presently  we  drove  into  the  old-fashioned  market-place,  with  the  bridge 
spanning  the  river,  and  with  the  great  town-liall,  whose  spire  dominates 
the  town,  and  strikes  the  hours.  ]t  was  an  abbey  once,  and  stands  on 
the  hill  1  the  town  clusters  round  ifc :  the  narrow  streets  climb  the  hill- 
side, and  wind  corners  and  disappear.  The  river  flows  down  below 
between  glittering  banks.  Broad  white  roacl^  lead  to  Vaux,  to  Poissy,  and 
along  tliem  the  carta  come  rolling  through  tlie  dust. 

We  already  begin  to  hear  the  distant  booming  of  the  fltir,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  screaming  of  a  tliousand  pigs*  If  the  old  men  bad  put 
one  in  mind  of  Shem,  Ham,  or  Cham  as  he  is  called  in  France,  and 
Japhet,  it  would  seem  as  if  all  these  animals  had  been  emptied  out  of  a 
gigantic  Noah's  ark  into  the  market-place.  They  arc  lying  about,  on 
their  backs,  on  their  heitds,  on  their  fat  sddea,  grunting,  squalling,  squeak- 
ing in  the  most  distracting  manner :  whereas  the  little  donkeys  are  quici 
and  well-behaved,  and  stand  in  rows  under  the  cathedral  walls  waiting  to 
be  bought.  There  is  feuch  a  noise  and  chatter  and  confusion  that  one 
scarcely  knows  at  last  which  arc  pigs  and  which  are  old  women  ;  for  tbey 
are  all  talking  together,  remonstrating  violently,  and  tumbling  about  ovtr 
one  another  in  the  straw.  The  little  children  stand  at  safe  distances 
absorbed  in  the  bargains  which  are  going  on.  Tlie  poor  little  pirrg  ^fc 
poked  and  pinched,  and  caught  up  by  the  leg  and  the  car,  and  Hung  any- 
where and  anyhow.  They  are  small  and  lively^  not  horrible  contempUiiVe 
obesities  like  those  one  sees  in  England.  Of  all  tlie  interesting  animal^ 
I  reii'iarked  on  this  occasion,  I  will  only  particulariije  one  little  tortoiaeahell 
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pig  witli  brown  and  red  spotSj  for  I  was  slruck  by  tlie  wistful  glances  a 
pretty  peasant-womi'in  was  directing  towards  it.  "  Tliat  is  the  one  I 
should  have  liked  ! "  she  said  with  a  sigh  to  a  sympathizing  friend ;  and 
indeed  tvIio  has  not  a  little  tortoipeahell  pig  somewhere  or  other  out  ctf 
reach — unattainable  7  If  the  pretty  peasant-woman  were  to  obtain  her 
little  pig,  she  would  pop  it  into  one  of  those  great  earthenware  pots  that 
are  being  sold  by  the  bridge— they  are  something  the  shape  of  Roman 
amphorae,  very  gracefully  designed  and  prettily  ornamented — the  pretty 
peafiant-woman  would  tlien  suit  down  the  object  of  her  defliree,  and  eat  it 
up  by  degrees  during  the  winter. 

But  all  this  squeaking  and  moralizing  is  only  a  flouritih  of  penny 
trumpets,  aa  it  were,  at  the  opening  of  the  entertainment.  We  all  hurry 
across  the  bridge  :  country  caps,  blouses,  babies,  amiable  papas  dressed 
in  white  linen  with  their  families,  elegant  mammas  in  the  last  Meulan 
fashions.  Here  ia  one  street  of  stalls  for  the  sale  of  gingerbread  and 
gimcracka,  with  a  cross-street  for  entertaining  gameu  and  shows.  The 
great  time  for  the  shows  is  at  night ;  in  the  daytime  we  content  ourselves 
with  munching  gingerbread  and  playing  at  rouge  ct  noir.  The  fortunate 
may  win  seven  dozen  of  macaroons  stuck  at  equal  diatjinces  upon  dubious 
sheets  of  white  paper,  with  very  little  trouble,  or  exchange  them  for  elegant 
chimney-ornaments,  or  water*coloiir  sketches  of  dragoons,  and  ladies, 
and  roses.  It  is  a  pretty  sight,  blue  sky  overhead,  shining  and  twinkling 
through  the  branches  of  the  avenue;  people  singing,  talking,  and  staring 
at  the  gingerbread,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  delicious  sort  is  called 
scmelle  from  its  appetizing  likeneea  to  the  sole  of  a  ehoe.  The  grand 
ladies  from  the  town  are  walking  up  and  down  between  the  stalls,  grace- 
fully curtseying  and  dipping  to  each  other.  One  elegante  aflects  a  blue 
Scotch  cap  with  a  tuft  of  blue  ostrich  feathers ;  all  the  ladies  are  neatly 
finished  off  witli  beautiftil  little  frills,  and  many  of  them  lean  on  the  arms 
of  gaitercd  husbands  with  broad-brimmed  hats,  evidently  prepared  to 
initiate  their  families  into  all  the  amusements  of  the  show. 

TuE  GELEitRJiTEi>  Two-HEADED  CuiLD  invitos  US  to  enter  and  examine. 
He  ia  represented  alive  and  crowned  with  roses^  and  surrounded  by  an 
admii-ing  throng.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  picture  outside,  for  M.  de  V., 
who  good-naturedly  goes  in  to  reconnoilre,  assured  os  that  the  sight  is  not 
only  revolting,  but  in  a  bottle.  Next  door,  Mademoisei,i,e  Kachel  gives 
her  interesting  exhibition.  Mademoiselle  Rachel  ia  a  bright-eyed  little  birdi 
who  hops  out  of  a  cage,  and  presents  you  with  the  card  you  selected  at 
hazard  from  her  masters  well-worn  pack.  Her  discrimination  would  be 
more  extraordinary  still  if  the  cards  in  the  pack  were  not  all  kings  of  spades; 
but  Madimoiselle  Rachel  is  unconscious  of  the  deception  :  she  hops  from 
her  little  perch  with  a  clear  conscience^  neatly  digs  up  the  card  with  her 
bill,  and  takes  a  single  grain  of  millet  from  her  keeper's  hand,  as  a  reward, 
before  she  goes  back  into  her  prison.  She  has  a  rival  ;  it  is  like  Andersen's 
fairy  talc  of  the  "  Princess  and  the  Potsherd.*'  Mademoiselle  Kachel  is 
all  very  well  in  her  way,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  the  wonderful  singing- 
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bird  out  of  tlie  snuff-box,  who  is  to  be  seen  next  door  for  twenty  oentiineSy 
together  with  the  port  of  Niagara,  the  sulUin  of  Turkey  and  his  favourite 
sultana,  and  Robert  Houdin  at  home  en  famille.  Here  at  Ic-aat  is  no 
deception.  The  singing-bird  comes  out  of  its  smufT-box,  and  squeaks^  and 
wags  ita  tail,  and  wrings  itd  own  neck  in  the  most  alarming  fashion. 
The  sultan  of  Turkey  carefully  rolls  his  eyes  with  a  repugnant  fetare, 
wlilt'li  now  rests  upon  his  itivoiirite  sultann,  now  upon  the  alarmed  spec- 
t«itors.  All  the  ladies  of  the  harem  squat  nuiBhn-Iegged  upon  cUBhions 
round  about  him.  Tho  favourite  fans  herself  spasmodically ;  while  in  the 
next  compartment  Robert  Houdin,  in  majestic  robes  of  black  velret  and 
a  BUgar-cone  hat,  is  plajdng  thimblerig,  surrounded  by  his  nutnerons 
family.  One  spcctatrix  of  about  six  years  old,  who  is  not  afraid  of 
turkey-cocks,  is  yet  not  quite  certain  that  she  derives  pleasure  from  the 
entertainment ;  for,  besides  the  glance  of  the  sultan's  eye,  and  the  magic 
flow  of  Houdin's  mystic  robes,  the  terrific  waves  of  green  calico  in  the 
port  of  Niagara  have  to  be  encountered.  There  are  but  three,  but  then 
they  appear  to  be  of  enormous  si^e  and  fory.  A  ship  rests  upon  tlie 
crest  of  eacli  one  of  them,  and  remains  in  that  precarious  position  notwith- 
standing the  stress  of  weather  and  the  imminent  dangers  to  which  naviga* 
tion  must  bo  exposed  in  that  Httle-known  part  of  the  world. 

The  raging  of  the  storm  had  not  abat^^d  when  wc  left  tlio  tent.  As 
we  escapird,  we  heard  the  exhibitor  loudly  calling  upon  tho  crowds  outside 
to  seize  the  auspicious  moment,  and  not  to  forego  their  chance  of  admi*- 
fiion.  The  mechanician  has  a  rival  opposite,  who  exhibits  attractive 
sketches  of  all  the  celebrated  crimes  of  the  last  fifty  years  ;  to  judge  from 
a  hasty  glance,  murderers  are  invariably  dressed  in  tights,  top-boot^,  Telvet 
cape,  and  elegantly  floating  ft^atliers.  This  is  a  tiling  to  be  remembered, 
that  such  persons  may  be  avoided  in  future.  All  this  time  the  meny-go- 
rounds  are  twirling  round  and  round,  and  we  tear  ourselves  away  from 
the  dark  exciting  scenes  of  bloodshed  to  watch  a  little  fat  baby  silting 
quite  happy  and  alone  in  its  little  flying  carriage,  a  small  ragged  boy 
clinging  to  a  horse,  and  some  young  amazons  who  cast  triumphant  glancH 
in  our  direction  ;  the  organ  strikes  up  a  military  tune,  and  away-  Umj 
all  gn  flying,  men,  women,  children,  one  after  another  in  the  race. 

There  is  something  very  cheering  and  in??piriting  in  all  this.  The 
people  are  lively,  but  not  too  loud  ;  there  is  more  vivacity,  but  more  gt*n» 
tleness  too,  than  there  would  be  among  our  people  at  home.  One's  henrt 
aches  a  little  as  one  lliinks  of  one*s  own  fellow-countrymen,  patient  and 
dull,  and  strong  and  clumsy,  and  weary,  not  able  to  rest  content  with 
light  passing  interests,  with  half- happiness  wilJi  small  things,  but  hurrring 
up  in  wistful  crowds  with  a  violence  of  effort,  an  earnestnesaa  in  their 
amuBcments  even,  that  seems  to  carry  them  almost  beyond  bounds  wh«i 
they  are  once  let  free.  One  is  always  being  told  that  nations  are  like 
indivMuals,  and  we  all  have  to  learn  in  our  lives  how  to  he  Impvj 
with  trifles,  how  to  put  away  care  in  the  passing  sunshine  of  the 
momunt,  and  to  fl*id  pleasure  even  in  the  bright  coloura  of  a  bubble. 
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If  the  Biglit  was  pretty  in  tlie  daytime,  it  was  prettier  bIiII  at  night, 
Madame  de  V.  and  her  husband  M,  de  Y.,  Winifred  and  myself,  left  the 
old  castle  about  nine  o'clock.  It  was  all  Hghted  up^  turret  windows  and 
arched  gateways;  and  from  outside  we  could  aee  the  elders  of  the  party 
sitting  in  the  gallery  in  their  quiet  lampshine.  It  was  pleasant  to  hurry 
down  through  the  rustling  woods  and  dark  avenues,  with  the  crisp  leaves 
under  foot,  and  the  great  stars  blazing  over  the  wide  country.  At  the  foot 
of  tlie  steep  ascent  iind  the  avenue  arc  great  iron  gates  where  the  carnage 
waa  standing.  All  along  the  road  wc  passed  dusky  forms  hastening  in  one 
direction.  The  moon  looked  as  if  it  was  going  to  fall  into  the  rirer  and 
be  extinguished  with  a  great  splutter;  the  wain  travelled  over  the  hills, 
the  familiar  triangles  and  figures  blazed  and  hung  in  the  sky.  Wlien  we 
reached  the  island  wo  found  other  illuminations:  bright  little  arcades  of 
fire  were  shining  among  the  dark  trees,  and  reflected  in  the  water;  and  all 
the  little  gambling  booths  were  lighted  up  in  a  simple  fashion  with  candle- 
ends. 

These  games  of  skill  are  not  very  complicated.  One  energetic  Utile 
man's  whole  stock-in-trade  was  an  india*ruhber  tube,  a  halfpenny,  and  a 
soup-plate.  The  object  of  the  game  was  to  try  and  knock  the  tube  and 
the  sou  together  out  of  the  soup-plate,  He  could  do  it,  because  he  passed 
his  life  in  practising  his  art ;  but  none  of  the  bystanders  succeeded,  and 
the  professor  always  pocketed  the  halfpenny.  Another  less  complicated 
game  was  throwing  a  baO  through  a  round  hole  hghted  up  by  a  candle. 

The  lady  to  whom  the  establishment  belonged  counted  up  the  failures 
and  payments  with  great  rapidity:  **  Un  et  deux  et  quatre  font  onze]  et 
trois  et  deux  font  vingt-deux,  et  six  et  trois,  trente-cinq,"  and  bo  on  with 
surprising  aplomb  and  initccuracy.  Instead  of  scolding  her,  M.  de  V. 
good-naturedly  nodded  his  head  and  said,  *'  AJlez  toujours,  niadame,  ne 
vous  g^nez  pas  ;*'  at  which  madame  herself  begins  to  scold,  and  gets  very  red 
in  the  face,  and  vehement  and  angry.  So  we  leave  her  to  her  arithmetic, 
and  go  on  past  the  little  brawling  shops  where  customers  are  chatfering 
— (we  saw  one  priest  buying  quantities  of  gingerbread) — and  people 
with  white  caps  and  bright  dark  eyes  keeping  watch  over  their  wares. 
Crockery  twinkles,  little  gilt  ornaments  shine  and  flicker  in  abun- 
dance, lotteries  whizz  and  whirl,  some  of  the  prizes  are  of  the  most 
remarkable  description,  but  the  trumpet  calld  and  the  rappel  is  sounded, 
and  we  all  hasten  with  the  crowd  to  the  central  Place,  where  some  one  is 
alternately  discoursing  and  playing  on  the  drum. 

"Venez,  venez,  messieurs  et  dames,  vencz  voir  la  Jedne  Sauvaoe,  qui 
mange  de  la  viande  toute  CRUe/'  roars  the  proprietor  of  the  booth.  She 
i^  a  native  of  those  distant  countries  where  the  inhabitants  nourish  thera- 
selvci  upon  the  unfortunate  crews  of  the  vessels  which  are  wrecked  upon 
their  coast.  This  woman  is  in  noways  related  to  the  man  you  beheld 
last  year.  He  was  dangerous  and  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment. She  can  only  speak  her  own  language.  Walk  in,  walk  in,  ''ct 
YOUB  eerez-z  r-r-r^mpense«  de  votre  peine,  je  vous  le  promets/* 
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So  we  walk  in,  mucli  interested  by  ihe  description,  and  behold  tlie 
appalling  spectacle  of  a  being  whose  name  appears  to  be  Juana,  gambadiDg 
behind  the  bars  of  n  dark  cage,  grinning  at  us,  and  gnashing  ita  teeth. 
Its  face  is  painted  of  the  approvccl  cannibal  brown ;  it  occafiionally  shakes 
a  great  black  wocdiy  wig,  which  fills  us  with  hoiTor. 

"  Ahawaba  I  '*  Juana  bounda  with  delight,  recognizing  the  melodious 
language  of  her  native  isles;  Buddenly  she  Btopa,  stares,  with  both  Lands 
eagerly  outstretched,  An  extremely  small  and  dirty-looking  piece  of 
meat  h  now  produced  out  of  the  exhibitor*B  pocket.  He  carefully  cuti 
off  a  minute  portion  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Juana  glares  at  the  delicious 
niDTsel,  and  then  suddenly  seizes  it  through  the  bai-a,  and  thrusts  it  into 
her  mouth.  "  Ah,  see  how  Bavage  she  is,"  says  the  man  in  the  blouse. 
"  Koua  allona  maintenant  lui  preparer  de  la  salade  a  la  mode  de  aon  pays,** 
Some  black  stuff  is  then  set  fire  to  with  a  candle,  whidi  also  goes  into 
Juana's  mouth.  It  seems  that  in  lier  country  the  savages  instantly 
expectorate  their  nourishment;  and  Juana  accordingly  deposits  hers  in 
a  corner  of  the  cage,  dancing  with  rapture  the  whole  time. 

A  ticjuoiseltc  de  vinf^t-deux  ans  now  comes  forward.  The  "  adnaiiuj- 
tratiou,"  as  the  exhibitor  calls  hioisclf,  sckcts  M.  de  V.  and  requests  him  to 
weigh  the  little  dwarf^  and  to  obeerve  that  she  does  not  exceed  two  feet  in 
stature  nor  ten  pounds  ayoirdupoia  in  weight.  He  then  announces  that  the 
young  lady  will  dance  a  little  waltz  sans  musiqufj  upon  which  she  instantlj^^l 
twirls  rapidly  round  two  or  three  times.  Her  frit-nd  then  begs  to  renmrl^l 
that  she  depends  entirely  upon  the  generosity  of  the  public,  ^^n'etant  miUt- 
ment  pai/ee  par  radmimsWation .'" 

Poor  little  dwarf  1  There  was  something  affecting  in  the  small,  melan- 
choly company.  The  administration  looked  very  pale  and  hungry.  Juana's 
life  in  the  cage  must  have  been  somewhat  monotonous.  Jt  seemed  a 
weary  way  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  One  hopes,  at  least,  that  their  daily 
bread  was  not  only  raw  meat  and  such  very  uninviting  salad, 

A  great  booth  had  been  erected  next  door.  All  the  simple  conntry- 
folks  had  been  gazing  with  deUght  at  the  glare  and  the  tinsel  on  the  coata 
of  the  jiagcs  and  actors.  We  went  up  with  the  crowd.  **  Quand  on  est 
marie  on  finit  toujours  par  c(5der,"  one  mnn  cried,  appealing  to  ua,  when 
his  wife  insisted  upon  taking  a  place  ho  had  objected  to.  A  melancholy, 
well-bred  actor,  in  red  silk,  with  a  quiet  humourous  manner,  now  came 
on  before  the  curtnin,  and  said  things  which  made  the  audience  laugh,  but 
which  it  was  impossible  for  our  stranger  ears  to  follow.  Everything  he 
said  was  witty,  M.  de  V.  told  me ;  and  all  he  did  was  well  done.  He  had 
a  quiet  nonchalant  way  :  he  pnt  one  in  mind  of  MarieUe,  in  Georgw 
Sand's  charming  I7iedtre  de  Nohantj  of  Wilhelm  Meister  among  the 
players.  He  would  make  his  fortune  if  he  were  to  come  to  England, 
The  entertainmeiit  turned  out  to  be  tahkaux-vtrantSf  behind  a  gaure 
curtain,  on  a  revolving  stage.  It  put  one  in  mind  of  the  *<  Pilgrim  s 
Progress"  and  the  sights  that  Christian  saw.  Thero  was  the  story  of 
Ca-in  and  Abel ;  there  was  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  and  besides  thise 
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tbere  were  tilings  which  fiecmcd  so  terrible  to  English  eyes  that  I  cannot 
Tfvrite  of  them  at  length*  And  jot  it  is  not  so  long  ago  since  miracle-play^ 
were  performed.  Every  day  we  look  unmoved  upon  picture-i  and  paint- 
ings of  sacred  subjects;  we  listen  to  descriptions  and  alluaioua  which  seem 
to  approach  with  far  less  effort,  with  far  more  famiUarity,  towards  awful 
jnyaterie^.  To  me  there  did  not  even  seem  any  great  want  of  reverence, 
though  I  was  frightened  and  taken  by  surprise.  They  had  chosen  two  of 
Rubena*  well-known  pictures  for  imitation ;  there  was  not  a  sound  in  the 
crowded  booth  when  tlie  curtain  drew  up  for  an  instant,  and  then  fell 
again  ahnost  immediately.  The  figures  in  this  miracle-play  were  quite 
motionlessr  I  have  rarely  seen  nobler- looking  people  than  the  two  chief 
performers.  They  enacted  their  parts  with  perfect  gravity  and  harmony 
of  sentiment.  Both  the  man  and  the  woman  were  fcdl,  majestic,  fair- 
haired,  with  a  noble  outline  of  form  and  feature,  and  a  simplenesg  which 
was  really  grand  and  remarkable. 

Ab  Joan  of  Arc,  this  tall,  straight,  sorrowful-looking  young  woman, 
with  all  her  fair  liaic  falling  about  her  shoulders,  and  her  beautiful  up- 
turned face,  seemed  the  very  personification  of  sweetness  and  valiance 
and  misfortune. 

It  is  only  in  Brittany  that  such  noble  types  are  found,  our  friends  told 
us ;  but  they  also  added,  that  though  nothing  could  have  been  better  and 
more  decorous  than  the  performance  of  these  principal  actors,  yet  before 
the  curtain  drew  up,  allusions  were  made  which  would  have  been  far  better 
avoided.  Baroness  Tautphoeus  has  admirably  described  these  miracle- 
plays  in  the  Tyrol,  which  are  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  rebgious  cere- 
monies  almost,  and  which  must  be  less  objectionable  than  these  representa- 
tions so  near  home.  And  yet,  where  no  harm  is  intended,  where  none  is 
understood,  where,  like  children,  the  troops  of  simple  country-folks  come 
pouring  in,  qiiiet  their  laughter  in  a  moment^  say  it  is  la  religion,  sit 
silent  and  hushed  for  a  minute,  until  the  curtain  fulls,  and  then  pour  out 
into  the  night,  where  the  stars  are  shining,  and  the  lamps  flaring,  and 
•where,  like  chiidreo,  they  begin  to  hugh  and  talk  again  in  the  sudden 
glare  and  glitter-— one  cannot  pay  how  far  all  this  is  \sTong  or  right.  It 
docs  not  strike  one  as  it  would  in  England,  where  feelings  arc  more 
complex,  fatth  leas  simple  and  imreasoning,  and  the  natures  of  men  more 
intricate  and  rough  and  dangerous  to  deal  wilh. 

The  hall  was  a  very  pretty  sight.  There  were  quantities  of  lamps 
and  festoons  hanging  round,  a  great  boarded  dancing-place^  with  an  arched 
colonnade  outside  it  tor  the  spectators  who  walked  about  upon  the  dried 
turf.  Then  came  an  inner  row  of  benches  for  the  chaperons,  who  sat 
round  like  real  ones  at  a  London  ball,  only  they  were  little  old  peasant- 
womoa  in  their  tight  white  caps,  with  their  little  shawls  pinned  acro&a 
their  shoulders,  and  they  were  holding  other  httlc  shawls  for  their 
daughters  when  they  shnuld  return  to  them.  The  middle  part  wob 
crowded  with  dancers.  The  musicians  were  scraping  n^way  fi-om  a  flowery 
bower.     It  was  a  pretty,  pleasant,  funny  sight :  glissades,  galopades,  gam-' 
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In^des,  like  Juana's.  Bometimea  a  good  old  conple  would  Btand  up  and 
lljot  it  with  great  intrepidity.  One  little  wiry  bro\Yn  old  woman  with  her 
htisband  in  his  high-sliouldered  coat,  were  hopping  opposite  to  one  another 
like  a  pair  of  lively  old  sparrows.  As  the  night  wears  on,  the  excitement 
grows :  the  mn&ic  plays  faster  and  more  gaily,  the  steps  increase  in  rapidity, 
and  they  all  seem  to  begin  to  skip,  to  bound,  with  immense  sprightliness 
and  variety.  The  laclies  grin  reprovingly  at  their  partners,  but  the 
gentlemen's  apirits  only  seem  to  leap  like  fire  doe»  when  a  little  wat^r  is 
thrown  upon  it.  There  is  one  delightful  little  man  with  an  immense  tall 
partner,  and  a  very  tall  hat  with  a  curly  rim ;  either  of  them  would  have 
Beemed  quite  sufficient  to  weigh  him  down,  but  he  is  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Ilia  evolutions  and  revolutions,  his  inflections  and  asccnaions,  and  flight* 
and  inspirations,  are  something  quite  wonderful.  Retreats,  advances^ 
ealutations,  clapping  of  liands^ — one  doea  not  know  which  to  admire.  Hia 
lady  joins  in  with  great  spirit.  Their  vis-a-vis  try  in  vain  to  flurpasa 
them.  The  gay  refrain  of  the  waltz  echoea,  and  the  dancers  eeem  to 
sway  with  tlie  tune:  the  chaperons  nod  their  heads,  and  look  oo  with 
umiJiug  approbation.  At  last  the  dance  cornea  to  an  end,  the  young  ladies 
return  to  their  mammas,  but  careiully  lift  up  their  dresses  before  ttiey 
sit  down. 

We  see  the  Htl-le  roan  with  the  tall  hat  walking  off  with  liia  partner  to 
treat  her  to  gingerbread  outside  ;  they  seem  conscious  of  their  triump^J 
and  some  of  the  lookers-on  sliake  their  headj*,  laughing  as  they  march  F<ii^B 
One  or  two  ladies  have  the  gift  of  the  dance,  and  jerk  with  peculiar  ad«;pt- 
neaa  ;  but  these  are  far  less  interesting  and  more  sophigticated  than  the 
simple  peasant-women  delightedly  jumping,  and  bobbing,  and  flouncing, 
or  roiling  like  the  friendly  teetotums  of  one's  youth.  There  is  scarcely  a 
pretty  face  in  the  whole  room.  They  are  "  gentillea,"  that  is  the  most 
that  can  be  said  for  them.  Their  hair  is  smartly  dressed,  parted,  and 
twisted  up  tight  and  spruce.  Some  of  them  have  their  petticoats  neatly 
looped  up  over  tidy  brodequins, — quite  different  from  the  splay,  web- 
shaped  chaussure  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  native  isles. 

The  lamps  were  begijining  to  go  out  and  to  splutter  when  we  came 
away,  only  the  stars  seemed  brighter  than  ever  in  the  dark  sky,  and 
almost  starting  from  their  places.  The  moon  had  not  set,  and  we  climbed 
the  hill  and  came  out  from  the  avenue  of  lime-trees  and  nut-trees  into  a 
great  calm  sea  of  moonshine  rippling  over  the  old  towers  and  pointed 
roofs.  It  was  late,  and  every  one  was  gone  to  bed.  Only  one  red  lamp 
was  hit  burning  for  us  when  we  returned.  But  until  the  early  morning 
I  heard  the  carts  rolling  homeward  with  their  weary,  happy  burdens, 
and  the  distant  voices  chaunting  cheerily  through  the  silence  of  the  night. 
They  rolled  through  the  darkness  to  their  peaceful  villages  all  round  in 
the  viilleys  and  among  the  hills  j  and  this  distant,  odd,  pleasant  miisic  only 
ceased  with  the  dawn. 
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The  words  taken  as  the  title  of  this  article  represent  an  agijr^gatc  oi 
interests  that  probably  fur  surpasses  in  its  vaatnesa  any  conjectural  esti* 
mate  that  our  readers  would  be  likely  to  form.  Omitting  the  county  of 
Middlesex  from  confii deration,  more  than  750,000  of  the  sick  poor  are 
treated,  year  afler  year,  in  the  provincial  hospitals  and  diflpensnries  of 
England  alone.  The  annual  Medical  Direrton/  contains  a  list  of  these 
institutions,  with  the  names  of  their  physicians  and  surgeons,  the  number 
of  their  beds,  and  the  sum-total  of  their  patients  for  the  preTious  year. 
In  many  respt^cta  this  list  Ia  difuctive,  and,  by  reason  of  its  omissions, 
the  information  wo  have  compiU^  from  it  must  represent  something  leas 
than  the  truth.  It  shows  the  existence,  in  England,  of  292  provincial 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  sickness.  Of  these,  156  make  up  a  total  of 
10,933  beds,  and  are  called  hospitals  or  infirmariea ;  while  the  remain- 
ing 136  are  without  beds,  and  are  called  dispensaries.  In  each  division 
there  are  institutions  de^'oted  to  some  special  disease,  or  to  the  diseases  of 
same  particular  organ  ;  but  the  majority  undertake  to  combat  all  the 
ailments  from  which  humanity  suffers,  with  occasional  limitations  against 
such  an  are  contagious,  or  the  direct  rosulta  of  personal  vice,  or  are 
BuppoRed,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to  be  incurable^  The 
patientM  are  of  three  clasfies  !  in-patients,  who  occupy  the  beds,  out- 
patients, who  attend  at  Btated  times  for  medical  examination  and  physic, 
and  home-patients,  who  are  viHitcd  at  their  own  residences.  Aa  a  rule, 
the  first  class  is  peculiar  to  the  lioapital  or  infirmary,  the  third  class  to  the 
dispensary,  and  the  second  class  is  common  to  both,  the  dispenpary  attempt- 
ing to  compenaate  for  its  want  of  beda  by  employing  its  medical  officers  to 
attend  the  more  Berious  illnesses  at  the  homes  of  t!ie  fiuifererF,  Dnring 
the  year  18G3,  the  10,933  beds  were  occupied  by  81,072  persons^  and 
the  out-patients  and  home-patients  amounted  to  no  less*  than  G8G,C58, 
making  together  a  gross  total  of  768,G30  cases. 

To  combat  the  enormoua  amount  of  disease  which  these  figures 
represent,  tlie  institutions  in  question  have  the  services  of  1,411  phy- 
eiciana  and  surgeons,  exclusive  of  paid  officers,  such  aa  residput  or  house- 
snrgeons  and  dispensers.  Of  the  1,411,  however,  only  1,185  are  actnally 
engaged  in  duty,  the  remaining  27fi  being  "extmordioaiy,'*  or  "consnlt- 
ing"  officials  in  addition  to  the  working  stafl'.  In  old  and  wcll-establiahed 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  the  consuhing  medical  officeti*  are  usually  men 
who  have  retired  from  the  ordinary  work,  and  wdio  carry  away  into 
retirement  a  merely  complimentary  title.  In  new  and  struggling  institu- 
tions the  nociinal  office  of  consulting -surgeon  is  often  conftjrred  upon  the 
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lending  practitioner  of  tlie  locality,  a^  a  recognition  of  liia  prcftisaional 
fttatus,  ami  in  order  to  identify  him  with  the  imdertalcing,  i\s  vreU  at*  to 
Bocure  for  it  his  powerfiil  influence  with  his  wealthier  patients,  1«  eiiJii 
Ciise  the  tfsential  characteristic  of  the  office,  the  conditio  iirn^  qtid  rton,  ll 
differential  phenomenon  that  separates  the  *'  consulting,"  from  the  ordinary 
doctor,  is  simply  this,  that  the  formav  must  never  be  consulted.  If  ho 
Ji  consultant  of  the  first  kind,  his  junior  colleaguoa  liave  probably  wait^ 
a  long  time  for  his  retirement,  and  are  eager  to  show  how  extremely  well 
they  can  do  without  him.  If  he  be  nominated  as  a  buttress  la  a  new 
charity^  his  presence  and  hia  reput'ition  of  tlieraselves  sulSciently  over- 
Bhadow  hia  younger  brethren,  wlio  will  seldom  be  ready  to  give  any  un- 
called-for admission  of  Iiia  superiority.  We  may,  therefore,  omit  the  276 
from  our  calculation,  and  may  assign  1,135  medical  men  to  the  service  of 
768,630  patients,  or  one  to  about  every  G77  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
To  these  figures  we  shall  return  hereafter,  and  we  need  only  say  at 
present  that  they  somewhat  understate  the  case.  Many  practitioners  fill 
the  office  of  surgeon  or  physician  to  more  than  one  charity ;  and  it  is 
not  very  uncommon  to  find  men  who  are  thus  attached  to  three  or  four, 
and  who,  in  the  foregoing  calculation,  have  been  counted  three  or  foi 
times  over.  If  we  assume  the  apparent  total  of  physicians  and  siu'gooi 
to  exceed  tlie  real  total  by  37,  the  correction  will  raise  the  avcmg^ 
number  of  patients  for  each  to  700,  and  this  is  jiroballv  not  vrrv  fi 
from  the  truth. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  ccn.ini  inn:.im;iii^jn 
the  cost  at  which  these  patients  are  treated,  and  it  is  found  that  there 
great  differences  between  the  expenditure  per  head  in  different  inntitnlir 
Assuming  that  the  maintenance  of  a  bed  costs  301.   per  anrium^  and  thj 
the  medicine  for  eacli  out-patient  costs  three  shillings,  we  arrivo  at  a 
total  of  430,933/.  14^.     It  would  not  be  extravagant  to  estimate  the  total' 
annual  expenditure  of  all  the  institutions  at  500,000^» 

The  government  of  a  provincial  hospital,  as  a  rule,  is  vested  in  tht 
hands  of  a  limited  number  of  gentlemen,  of  the  class  from  which  couoty 
magistrates  are  selected.  The  regulations  differ  in  different  localities^  bat 
they  usually  bring  about  very  niuch  the  same  result.  A  seat  at  tl 
board -room  table  is  in  most  cases  a  privilege  reserved  for  pcr^ODs  wl 
contribute  largely  in  money  ;  and  is  seldom  taken  except  by  thoeii  vrlio 
pOBSC^n  leisure  ns  well  as  wealth.  The  rich  manufacturer,  with  b-~  ^:-  ^  , 
tor  organization  and  his  business  talents,  with  his  power  of  scl* 
best  niun  for  tlje  work  to  bo  done,  and  witli  his  ! 
fiiilures  that  attend  upon  a  job,  gives  his  moi^  ^ 
nothing  more.  His  time  is  too  volimbJe  to  bo  occupied  in  didCQwoi 
with  possibly  impracticable  colleagnoa,  Tlie  tlirifty  habits  rr  '  -  ■ 
common-BeoMn  of  thii  tradesman  rctpurc  the  pa»»Kj»ort  of  a  1 . 
than  hia  nio*l  i  or  half* guinea.     The  ' 

continuing  in     ^ n  for  a  certain  time,  ci  .      _   ,., 

n  tompl«  sacred  to  ca8t«.    Tlie  members  of  the  oommittcc  meet  Ihotr 
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but  ppTSonal  friends  and  reUiliveSj  and  Lelp  each  otber  to  make  everytbiug" 
smooth  and  pleasant.  When  vacancies  occur  in  their  body,  they  are  filled 
lip  by  some  mysterious  process  of  re-election,  only  fully  understood  by 
tlie  initiated ;  or,  if  the  vacancy  be  absolute,  by  the  consideraUon  that  so- 
and-80  would  like  to  join,  and  that  he  is  a  maa  with  whom  the  remaining 
members  arc  accustomed  to  associate.  A  committee  thus  constituted  is 
unassailable ;  and  may  feiirlessly  proceed  to  any  extremity  of  blundering 
or  of  favouritism-  Its  members  take  high  ground.  They  are  gentlemen 
of  fortune,  and  position,  and  good  repute.  They  give  tlieir  money  and 
their  time  without  stint.  They  wield,  collectively^  a  vast  amount  of  local 
power  and  influence.  They  can  alwiij's  nmke,  and  can  often  mnr,  the 
fortunes  of  a  professional  man  or  a  tradesman.  They  can  promote  or 
hinder  tbe  aspirations  of  families  seeking  to  be  received  into  "  society ;  ** 
and  they  are  apt  to  exert  their  power,  without  absolute  conspiracy 
perhaps,  and  often  without  entire  self-consciousness^  against  any  who 
preaumo  to  criticize  their  doings.  The  hospital  they  have  ao  long 
governed  is  the  best,  and  the  best  managed,  in  the  kingdom.  The 
surgeons  and  physicians,  who  owe  their  triumph  over  opposing  candidates 
to  the  got>d  offices  of  the  committee,  are  the  best  and  wigest,  the  most 
learned  and  most  akilfid  men  in  the  profession.  The  matron,  the  chaplain, 
and  the  house-surgeon,  are  paragons.  These  positions  are  self-evident ; 
they  are  plain  verities,  which  must  be  perceived  when  stated,  and  "which 
ought  to  be  perceived  intuitively.  The  mnn  who  questions  them  must 
be  a  fool,  or  something  worse.  It  would  he  unsafo  to  trust  him  to  feel 
a  pulse,  or  to  stop  a  tooth,  or  to  draw  a  settlement.  He  would  perhaps 
be  argumentative,  and  it  would  be  painful  to  meet  him  at  a  dinner-party. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  as  thessj  it  is  evident  that  the 
committee  will  enjoy  an  immunity  from  criticism  beyond  even  the 
ordinary  privileges  of  a  corporate  body,  English  gentlemen  will  never 
so  far  abuse  a  trust  committed  to  them  as  to  establish  a  condition  of 
things  on  behalf  of  which  nothing  can  be  said.  And,  for  anything  short 
of  this,  a  hospital  committee  could  only  be  assailed  successfully  under 
circumstances  so  pecuhar  that  their  occurrence  would  be  little  less  thaa 
a  prodigy. 

The  typical  provJDcial  hospital  is  always  in  debt.  For  re,ai»ons  that 
will  become  apparent  in  the  sequel,  it  is  supported  by  the  few,  rather  than 
by  tlie  many.  It  has  invested  property,  and  an  uncertain  annual  income 
from  subscriptions  and  small  donations*  If  the  revenue  from  al!  sources 
be  3,000/.  per  annum,  the  expenses  will  be  3,200/.,  or  thereabouts.  Some 
claims  stand  over  for  a  time,  some  are  paid  by  the  treasurer  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  some  are  met  by  casual  windfalls.  But  the  arrears  accumu- 
late, and  every  now  and  then  there  is  a  great  demonstration.  The  local 
magnates  put  their  shoulders  to  tlie  wheeh  A  fancy  fair  is  held.  A 
bishop  preaches.  The  subscription  list  is  enlarged,  and  perhaps  the 
average  standard  of  subscription  raised.  As  a  rule,  the  mcnibci's  of  the 
committee  come  forward  nobly.     The  local  Radical  paper  has  questioned 
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the  wiadoin  of  their  adminislratioci :  they  toom  to  insirer  its  attafta 
othenrbe  Oian  by  liberal  deed&  Their  cheques  not  only  -wipe  awaj  tin 
remnant  of  indebtedoesi,  but  lea%'e  a  margin  with  which  to  otymTnence  M 
new  wing.  Thej  feel,  more  than  erer,  thdt  thej  paj  for  aod  soppori 
the  hoffpit^I,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  do  what  they  like  with  thear 
own. 

The  medical  staS*  of  a  provincial  differ?  from  that  of  a  London  hospital 
in  many  reipectB^  and  in  none  more  conspicuously  than  in  munerioa 
weaknefli  and  in  the  titnlar  equality  of  its  members.  In  LoDdan,  the 
ordinary  arrangement  19  to  hare  three  physicians  and  three  Hti^geons, 
three  aaiiftant-phyeiciaDa,  and  three  aasistant-surgeons.  Each  of  tlxse 
g<efitlemen  attends  twice  a  week ;  so  that  a  physician  and  a  sorgeoii,  an 
aflDflCant-pbytician  and  an  aflsifltant-mirgeon,  are  to  be  met  with  daily. 
The  physlcmns  and  Burgeons  attend  to  the  in-paticnta,  the  asdstanta  to  the 
out'paticntfL  Besides  this  general  staff,  there  are  spedal  departmental 
each  with  ita  complement  of  officers.  The  obstetric  ph3r8ician,  the 
ophthalmfCf  anral,  ond  dental  mirgeons,  with  their  as^stanta,  are  to 
b6  fottnd  in  most  well-managod  in?tittitions.  And  some  of  the  most 
able  men  in  the  medical  profession  have  filled  for  years,  and  fill 
pre»ent,  the  asidiitant  offices,  waiting  for  time  to  bring  them  promotioOj 
and  discharging  their  arduous  duties  with  unfailing  energy,  pimctualir 
and  perseverance.  A  staff  thus  constituted  is  theoretically  almost  perfect, 
and  works  with  admirable  efficiency  in  practice.  Among  so  large  a 
number  of  officers,  no  individual  can  attain  undue  or  nndeserred  pre- 
eminence. The  younger  men  tread  upon  the  heels  of  their  seniors,  and 
compel  them  to  examine  and  to  master  the  improvements  of  the  day.  The 
elder  men  restrain  their  jiiniors  from  hasty  innovation,  and  temper  the 
possible  raelinoM  of  youth  by  the  wisdom  of  experience.  A  common 
pride  in  their  connection  with  a  great  institution  forms  a  bond  of  union 
between  them  all.  The  students  are  well  taught,  the  patients  are  w«ll^J 
treated,  opportunities  for  observation  and  research  are  well  used;  aadU^H 
with  due  allowance  for  Iiumun  frailty,  beneficence  and  skill  go  hand  in 
banrl,  for  the  acrompliBbinent  of  some  of  their  greatest  works. 

In  provincial  hospitalH,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  assistant 
medical  officers  are  unknown  ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  out-patients 
devolves,  nominally,  upon  the  same  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  the 
wiirdB.  Fc-r  a  large  provincial  hospital  a  staff  of  two  physicians  and 
three  surgeons  may  be  taken  as  about  the  average.  The  county  hospitals 
are  usually  of  some  antiquity,  and  date  from  a  time  when  physicians  and 
well-educated  surgeons  wr-re  comparatively  few  in  number ;  when  npothe* 
caries  w^ere  unequal  to  even  the  smaller  duties  of  surgery;  and  when  various 
impediments  to  locomotion  hindered  the  arrival  of  out-patienta  fi*om 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  Jn  these  days  the  duties  of  the  liospiial 
were  light,  and  the  men  competent  to  discharge  them  were  not  nninerous- 
Out  of  London,  only  a  small  staff  could  be  obtained,  and,  generally 
fipviikingf  only  a  a  mall  Bta^  -was  t^c^uAx^t^. 
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The  progress  of  events  lias  totally  altered  these  conditions.  Men 
abound  who  are  fit  to  hold  office  as  phjeicians  or  surgeons  to  a  hospital ; 
and  patients  come  in  shoals  from  all  parts  of  every  county.  But  the  pro- 
vincial hospital  makes  no  adequate  increase  to  its  staflTj  and  for  tliia  two 
principal  reasons  may  be  assigned. 

In  the  first  place,  the  office  of  physician  or  surgeon  to  a  county  hos- 
pital is  usually  a  very  valuable  appointment,  improving  the  social  status 
and  professional  position  of  any  man  ^vho  may  obtain  it,  and^  indirectly, 
largely  increasiing  his  income.  To  this  rule  there  are  notable  exceptions; 
but  Btill  the  rule  obtains.  A  limited  number  of  persona,  who  divide  certain 
advantages,  have  a  very  natural  aversion  to  the  addition  of  fresh  members 
to  their  body.  People  easily  convince  themselves  of  the  trutii  of  what 
they  wish  to  believe,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  wonder  when  the  existing 
BtafT  of  a  hospital  exclaims,  with  one  voice,  tliat  more  physicians  and 
surgeons  are  "  perfectly  unnecessary." 

Secondly,  in  country  towns,  there  is  an  amount  of  personal  rivalry 
among  professional  men  which  could  not  exist  m  London.  In  a  compa- 
ratively small  area  of  practice,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  medical  feuds  to 
spring  out  of  the  illnesses  of  individual  patients,  or  out  of  the  ill-judged 
gossip  of  their  friends.  In  any  town  large  enough  to  support  a  hospital, 
there  will  almost  always  be  two  or  more  distinct  medical  parties.  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson,  let  ns  say,  arc  surgeons  possessing  a  fair  equality  of 
skill  and  knowledge.  Each  of  them  possesses  a  special  and  enthusiastic 
clientMe,  composed  of  persona  who  regard  with  contemptuous  pity  the 
infatuation  that  can  trust  health  and  life  to  either  of  the  others.  Brown 
has  many  advantages.  He  is  sixty  years  old.  A  studious  youth  and  a 
thoughtful  manhood  have  thinned  and  whitent^d  his  hnir.  The  wholesome 
labours  and  simple  pleasures  of  his  temperate  and  well-spent  life  have  li:ft 
his  powers  unimpaired ;  and  time,  that  has  ripened  and  matured  hia 
judgment,  has  not  yet  dimmed  the  keenness  of  his  eye,  blunted  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  his  touch,  or  shaken  the  steadiness  of  his  liimd.  The  death  of 
some  professional  Nestor,  who  was  practically  superannuated  by  Iiis  private 
patients  twenty  years  before,  opens  a  vacancy  at  the  county  hospital. 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  are  the  candidates.  The  great  claims  of 
the  first  carry  the  day,  Hia  opponents,  both  rising  men  in  the  place, 
both  just  entering  upon  middle  age,  both  sufBciently  skilful  and  expe- 
rienced to  do  justice  to  a  hospital  appointment,  and  to  use  its  great 
opportunities  to  the  advantage  of  the  patients  and  of  the  public,  arc 
defeated.  Brown  is  a  hale  man,  likely  to  hold  his  new  office  for  years, 
but  far  too  busy  with  his  practice  to  devote  to  it  the  time  it  requires.  In 
London  either  Jones  or  Robinson  would  cheerfully  act  as  his  nasistant- 
Hurgeon,  would  see  his  out-patient^?,  and  perform  operations  of  emergency 
in  his  absence.  In  a  country  town  this  Ciumot  be.  They  are  his  rivals 
in  practice,  profiting  by  his  occasional  absence  from  the  place  where  be  is 
wanted,-— Bomc times  seeking  to  profit,  perhaps,  by  hia  occasional  errors  of 
judgment.     By  certain  [persons  they  ai-e  even  now  conaalted  vvi  '^^tsx^visja. 
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to  him,  and  they  think  it  would  be  a  tacit  confession  of  inferiority  to  hold 
an  office  ostensibly  subordinate  to  that  of  a  man  whom  they  hope  one  daj^] 
to  supersede. 

The  practical  result  ia,  that  the  work  of  country  hospitals  is  very  Lo- 
diflferently  done.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  are  frequently  so  much 
occupied  with  tlieir  pnvate  duties,  that  they  are  very  irregular  in 
their  hospital  attendance,  and  often  pay  only  short  and  hurried  visits. 
There  being  usually  but  few  students,  the  irregularity  ia  of  little  conse- 
quence  as  far  aa  the  wards  are  concerned ;  but  the  poor  creatures  huddled 
together  in  the  out-paticnta'  waiting  room' — ^ordered  to  attend  at  eleven  in 
the  morning,  and  not  admitted  to  the  doctor  until  half-past  three  in  the 
afternoon,  euffering  from  hunger,  fatigue,  overcrowding,  and  imperfect 
ventilation — had  need  to  be  much  improved  by  treatment  in  order  to  com- 
pensate  them  for  the  injury  certain  to  accrue  from  these  unfavourable 
conditions.  The  sliortness  of  time  leads  to  a  very  hasty  inspection  of  the 
patients*  Those  whose  crises  present,  upon  the  surface,  any  features  of 
marked  professional  interest,  are  reserved  for  further  examination,  or  for 
the  wards.  The  remainder  are  treated  at  haphazard,  from  some  book  of 
formulae,  in  accordance  with  tlie  first  symptom  they  mention,  and  at  tlic 
rate  of  three  patients  a  minute.  In  the  dispensary,  the  compound  mixture 
of  gentian,  and  the  compound  mixture  of  soda,  the  tonic  mixture  and  the 
acid  mixture,  are  kept  ready  prepai-ed.  In  the  examining  room  tliey  are 
prescribed  in  rotation. 

It  often  Ijnppens  that  the  members  of  tlic  medical  staff  do  not  even 
fiod  time  for  this  apparent  or  perfunctory  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
that  the  treatment  of  the  out-patients  devolves  almost  entirely  upon  the 
house -surgeon,  whose  position  and  qualifications  have  the  next  claim  upon 
our  attention.  The  house-surgeon  to  a  county  hospital  is  usually  a 
student,  who  hiis  just  passed  his  examinations,  and  who  seeks  experience 
before  engaging  in  practice  on  his  own  account.  He  is  almost  invariably 
of  good  habits  and  character,  and  usually  represents  the  very  best  claas 
of  young  practitioners.  Tliere  are  a  few  examples  of  men  holding  such 
an  office  for  a  long  period,  growing  grey  in  the  service  of  one  institution, 
and  gatherjrg  great  stores  of  professional  learning.  But  hospitals  do  not 
provide  accommodation  for  families,  and  usually  pay  only  a  small  stipend. 
A  house-surgeon  who  desires  to  many,  or  who  has  any  pecuniary  ambi- 
tion, is  forced  to  resign  his  post  ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  these  and 
other  motives,  the  tendency  to  change  is  so  marked,  that  it  is  usual  for  a 
committee  to  make  a  contract  with  the  house-surgeon  for  three  years. 

To  Bce  the  out-patients  is  not,  we  believe,  in  any  hospital  a  recognized 
part  of  the  ho  use -Burgeon's  duty  \  and  his  duties  that  are  un  questionable 
are  generally  quite  sufficient  to  UU  up  his  time. 

The  value  of  "  experience  "  in  medical  practice  consists  very  greatly 
in  the  power  tlaat  it  confers  to  arrive  rapidly  at  trustworOiy  conclusions 
about  disease,  A  surgeon  who  begins  lus  professional  life  by  closely  and 
care/iiljy  examining  his  patients  at  all  points,  and  by  building  up  hia 
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opiriioiia  about  tliem  step  by  step,  investigating  everything,  and  taking 
nothing  fur  granted,  is  gradudJj  and  surely  acxiuii'ing  the  power  of  recog- 
nizing important  symptoms  at  a  glance,  and,  as  it  were,  by  intuition.  A 
surgeon  who  jumps  at  conchisions  wlicn  he  is  young,  will  not  only  fall 
into  the  most  deplorable  errors  then,  but  will  never  be  accurate  when  he 
is  old.  A  typical  house-surgeon,  in  order  to  see  fifty  or  a  hundred  out- 
patients honeatly,  with  benefit  to  them  and  to  himself,  ought  to  have 
ample  time  and  undisturbed  attention,  and  even  tlien  he  ought  to  feel  the 
alrain  upon  his  faculties  to  be  considerable.  If  he  be  called  npon  in  ii 
hurry,  when  there  are  many  other  claims  upon  his  time  and  thoughts,  and 
when  hia  chief  object  is  to  "  get  rid  "  of  the  people,  his  seeing  them  will 
be  the  moHt  hollow  of  all  shams  as  regards  their  illnesses,  and  will  be  a. 
source  of  both  moral  and  intellectual  evil  to  himself.  I^Ioreover,  what- 
ever may  be  his  ijualificationa,  he  cannot  be  eddied  upon  to  do  the  duty  of 
the  medical  staff  without  a  distinct  breach  of  what  is,  at  least,  an  implied 
Cfjutract.  Subscribers  vote  for  a  certain  candidate  as  physician  or  surgeon, 
under  Ojc  l>elief  that  the  jjatients  will  have  the  benefit  of  his,  skill  ;  and 
any  physician  or  surgeon  who  ii*  unable  to  fulfil  this  reasonable  expecta- 
tion ought  cither  to  oak  for  a  diminution  of  his  duties  or  to  retire  from 
them  altogether. 

The  attention  paid  to  patients  in  the  wards  h  in  many  cases  probably 
Buflicient,  because  the  house-Hurgeou  could  scarcely  fail  to  notice  any 
important  symptoms  that  they  might  present,  and  would  mention  the 
results  of  his  observations  to  the  physician  or  surgeon  on  his  roundtt. 
We  say  prohahlt/^  without  affirming  that  the  fact  is  so ;  because  provincial 
hospitals  are  very  close  boroughs  indeed,  and  the  profession  outside  have 
Very  few  opportunities  of  criticizing  the  doings  within  the  walls.  By 
*'  attention,"  wo  mean,  of  course,  not  kind  and  clieering  words,  or  a 
ftympathetic  countenance  and  manner,  matters  which  are  highly  valuable, 
nnd  rarfly,  if  over,  wanting,  but  the  mental  attention  necessary  in  order 
to  find  out  ail  that  uilfl  the  patient.  With  reference  to  ibis  we  attach 
special  importance  to  tlie  office  of  the  house-surgeon,  to  his  residence 
among  the  eigk,  and  to  hia  frequent  intercourse  with  them  ;  because  we 
believe  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  medical  errors  are  due  to  haste  and  care- 
lessness, rathei'  than  to  any  lack  of  knowledge.  Certainly  there  are  some 
provincial  hospitals  to  whose  medical  officers  we  could  fairly  impute 
negligence,  but  never  ignorance ;  and  from  which  iu-patienU  go  forth 
"  unrelieved,"  to  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  reputation,  if  of  nothing  else,  to 
neighbouring  practitioners,  who  will  take  the  pains  thoroughly  to  inves- 
tigate their  illnesses.  We  do  not  refer  to  what  are  cidled  "  fancy  cases,*'  to 
brilliant  operations,  or  to  pulienta  selected  for  tlie  dif^play  of  new  methods 
of  trL-atment,  but  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  in-patient  tliaease. 

In  order  to  consider  how  far  the  sort  of  system  we  have  sketched 
deviates  from  that  which  would  appear  to  be  most  desirable,  it  is  worth 
while  to  inquire  what  are  the  purposes  that  a  hospital  is  intended  to  fulfil 
We  presume  that  they  are  mainly  two — the  cure  of  tU<i  lud\^<i\\\  iv2?k^  \\\\\ 
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tlie  instruction  of  medical  practitioners.  The  first  ia  the  primary,  aToirccI, 
and  evident  object ;  and  we  need  only  say  of  it  that  it  is  not  promoted  by 
allowing  the  medicul  officers  to  undertake  more  work  than  they  can 
thorouglily  and  Iionestly  accomplish. 

To  say  tliut  a  hospital  is  intendi-ni  for  the  instruction  of  medical  prac- 
titioners ia  to  assert  a  proposition  that  is  not  aelf-CTidcnt,  and  that  may 
fairly  be  difiputed.  People  may  say  that  they  ek'ct  a  physician  or  surgeon 
from  a  belief  in  his  skill  and  knowledge  ;  that  he  may  exercise  his  art^  not 
that  lie  may  kara  it.  But  phjsiciaas  and  surgeons,  worthy  of  tlie  nnme^ 
are  always  Jearning;  and  leam  more  readily  the  greater  is  the  snbstratttm 
of  knowledge  on  which  they  build.  The  highest  attainable  profe«*ionnil 
qunlificationa  which  denote  the  fitness  of  their  holder  for  hospital  and 
consulting  practice,  may  be  obtained  at  five  or  six-and-twenty;  an  age  at 
wdiich  all  men  have  a  great  dciil  to  learn.  The  common  consent  of  society 
recognizes  the  claim  of  !iospital  officers  to  consultation  practice,  n«t  on 
account  of  the  merits  that  gained  them  tlieir  appointments,  but  on  account 
of  the  "experience"  that  these  appointments  afford.  People  know  thnt, 
in  a  hospital,  cases  of  sickness  are  brought  together  under  circumsiances 
pftrticnlarly  favourable  for  studying  the  phenomena  that  they  present ; 
and  they  do  not  always  know  that  the  value  of  experience  dep^-n 
entirely  upon  the  w^ay  in  which  it  ia  used.  When  a  man  ha.s  hM 
hospital  appointment  for  a  certain  time,  that  fact  alone  will  almost  alwa_>'a 
enable  him  to  charge  high  fees,  will  extend  hta  practice  among  the  more 
wealthy  classes,  and  will  cause  him  to  be  called  in  as  a  second  oplDion. 
Practically,  whatever  hospitals  are  intended  for,  they  are  used  to  educate 
a  superior  cIuk-?  of  practitioners  for  the  service  erf  the  rich.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  are  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  best  way,  and 
whether  their  utility  with  regard  to  it  might  not  be  greatly  extended. 

If  we  put  reputation  and  fees  out  of  sight,  and  consider  in  what  ot)ier 
way  hospital  duty  is  useful  to  the  practitioner,  the  answer  is  very  phun. 
It  aifordg  him  an  opportunity  of  constantly  exercising  his  art;  and  this 
opportunity  is  really  more  valuable  from  its  daily  routine  of  small  and 
common  things,  than  from  its  occasional  difficulties  and  emergencies. 
There  are  many  things  wliich  it  is  highly  desirable  to  do,  but  which 
cannot  be  done  in  private  practice :  things  which  would  be  troublesome  or 
inconvenient  to  patients,  and  to  which  they  would  not  submit  withoQl 
obvious  necessity  on  their  own  account.  A  hospital  physician  or  surgeon, 
for  instance,  may  make  it  a  practice  to  examine  the  chests  of  twenty  out- 
patients at  each  vimt,  without  reference  to  their  having  chest  ailments  or 
not.  By  doing  &o  he  will  learn  more  about  the  natural  breath  &c»unds, 
and  about  all  departures  from  them,  and  "will  gnin  n  more  perfect  practical 
readiness  and  familiarity  with  the  subject,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
than  he  would  in  years  of  private  practice,  by  examining  only  those 
persons  for  whom  such  an  examination  was  imperatively  required. 
Again,  the  progress  of  science  is  constantly  producing  new  methods  or 
instruments  of  researdi,  as  the  stctlioscope  in  the  last  generation,  the 
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ophthalmoscope,  the  larjngoscopej  the  eudoacope,  in  the  present.  Th« 
hospital  surgeon  hjis  opportunities  of  periecting  himself  in  the  employment 
of  these  various  means.  As  regards  pure  surgery,  he  has,  in  the  frequent 
performance  of  minor  operations,  the  beat  possible  training  of  his  cj^e  nnd 
hand  for  major  ones.  In  all  laboiir  there  is  profit ;  and  the  man  who  is 
con-^ant!y  doing  the  small  things  of  his  calling,  and  doing  them  caretullj 
nnd  well,  is  quite  certain  to  be  Buccessful  with  the  great  things,  whon 
these  are  required  of  him  by  events.  On  the  contrary,  the  man  who 
does  email  things  carelessly  and  badly  is  simply  acquiring  bad  and 
slovenly  habits.  No  aggregate  of  ciphers  aviU  make  a  unit  ;  nnd  the 
surgeon  who  has  treated  500  slight  cjises  without  attention  or  thought, 
is  not  thereby  any  better  qualified  (but  rather  worse)  for  treating  one 
severe  one. 

Wc  think  it  follows  that  the  system  now  pursued  in  provincial  hos- 
pitals would  he  greatly  improved  by  appointing  asaiatant  medical  officers 
in  such  numbers  that  their  proportion  of  out-patients  should  never 
become  burdensome  to  them,  and  shou]d  afford  them  the  opportunities 
and  advantages  of  hospital  practice  without  the  temptation  (now  nlmost 
the  necessity)  of  leaving  half  of  their  people  unexamined.  We  think 
that  the  piinciple  stated  miglit  be  carried  a  long  way  :  so  far,  indeed,  as 
thia^  that  the  strength  of  the  staff  Bhould  be  deterniined  less  by  the 
absolute  needs  of  the  institution  than  by  the  number  of  able  and  willing 
laHourers  available  in  the  locality.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  rule  that 
limits  the  number  of  surgeons  to  a  hospital  to  three^  or  to  four,  when  its 
only  practical  effect  is  to  exclude  other  men  of  equal  skill  and  ability, 

lu  our  imaginary  contest  between  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones,  and  Roljinson, 
■we  assumed  that  the  personal  and  professional  claims  of  tlie  successful 
candidate  were  distinctly  superior  to  those  of  his  opponents ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  merit  had  fair  play.  Thia  ag.«iumption  would  frequently  be 
very  wide  of  the  truth. 

Some  years  ago  a  vacancy  was  created  at  a  county  hospital  by  the 
decease  of  the  octogenarian  senior  surgeon.  The  veteran'a  tenure  of 
office  had  long  been  a  scandal  to  the  institution;  and,  not  long  before 
his  death,  while  endeavouring,  with  dim  eyes  and  shaking  hands,  to 
perform  an  important  op<'ration,  ho  actually  cut  two  fingers  from  the 
hand  of  an  assistant.  The  vacant  office  was  sought  by  a  gentleman  of 
very  great  ability^  who  chanced  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  who  was 
at  variance  with  one  of  the  surviving  surgeons,  who.se  partner  he  had 
formerly  been.  The  last-mentioned  surgeon  was  himself  advanced  in 
life,  was  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  leading  county  families,  and 
had  a  son,  a  young  man,  who  had  only  recently  completed  his  education 
as  a  phi/sicfan.  This  juvenile  and  perfectly  untried  ph3'Mcian  was  brought 
forward  as  a  candidate  against  a  surgeon^  much  his  senior,  and  in  many 
respects  his  superior.  The  father  exerted  himself  gn?atly,  and  promised 
that  as  soon  as  his  son  was  elected,  he  would  himself  resign.  In  spite  of 
his    personal   influence,    the  issue   was   still    doubtful,   and,    as   n   laflt 
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c'leetioneeriug  resource,  an  appeal  was  made  against  the  Roman  Cutholic 
to  an  ultra-Proteatant  party  ia  the  county.  The  cry  of  "No  Popery  !  " 
carried  the  day,  and,  as  soon  as  tlie  young  phjeician  had  been  elected 
surgeon,  liis  lather  reconsidered  and  abandoned  his  intention  to  resign. 
In  a  great  hospital  in  a  populous  town,  containing  between  forty  and 
fifty  medical  practitioners,  the  surgical  sUiff  consisted  of  M.  le  P&re, 
M,  le  Fils,  and  a  valetudinarian.  M.  le  Pcre  had  once  been  an  able  man, 
and  was  then,  surgically  epcaking,  a  potrifaction,  M.  le  Fila  had  still  to 
reveal  his  powers  and  merits,  both  of  which  ultimately  proved  to  be 
considerable.  In  spite  of  them,  however,  hia  father  and  himself  were 
dii4tanced  in  the  race  for  practice  by  the  defeated  candidate  for  the 
Bm-geoucy,  who,  notwithstanding  his  creed,  went  all  over  the  county  as  a 
con.sullant  and  operator. 

Years  rolled  on.  The  valetudinarian  became  unfit  for  his  duties,  and 
wished  to  resign.  He  also  wisbed  to  sell  his  practice,  and  in  this  tlie 
hospital  appointment  was  a  very  valuable  element.  There  was  a  rule  in 
force  at  the  hospital,  handed  down  from  a  remote  time,  which  provided 
that  no  one  could  be  a  candidate  for  a  surgeoncy  until  he  had  lived  and 
practised  in  the  town  for  twelve  raonths.  The  valetudinarian  sold  liia 
practice,  introduced  his  auccesaor,  Mr.  -  — ,  and  went  abroad.  But  be 
would  not  make  a  vacancy  at  the  hospital  imtLl  hi^  successor  was  eligible 
to  compete,  and  for  an  entire  year  he  did  not  resign  his  appointment.  In 
hia  absence  Messieurs  Pere  et  Fils  divided  his  duty, 

When  at  last  he  resigned,  the  surgeon  formerly  defeated  by  M.  le  Fils 
Citnie  forward  as  a  candidate,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  — —  On  this  occasioa 
merit  and  ability  carried  the  day.  A  majority  of  the  electors  felt  it  to  be 
absurd  that  a  mnn  of  great  professional  distinction,  and  in  very  large 
practice,  should  be  excluded  from  the  hospital  of  bis  own  town*  This 
majority  was  only  a  narrow  one,  because  tlie  known  w*ishea  of  the 
valetudinarian  carried  great  weight,  and  because  the  personal  character  of 

Mr.  ^ ,  who  had  formerly  been  house-surgeon,  was  such  jis  to  render 

him  highly  popular. 

The  contest  being  over,  the  supporters  of  Mr.  — 


-—  cast  about  for 

some  means  of  consoling  him  under  his  disappointment.  The  three  sur- 
geons in  actual  possession,  Messievu*a  Pere  et  Filsj  and  the  newly  elected* 
■were  all  likely  to  remain  at  their  posts  for  many  years.  It  was  suggested 
tliat  the  hospital  might  have  a  fourth  surgeon,  and  a  general  meeting  was 
called  to  consider  the  proposition.  There  was  no  statement  or  suggestion 
that  the  hospital  needed  such  an  accession  of  strength  (although  it  really 
did  so  very  greatly),  and  the  question  was  openly  and  avowedly  treated 

as  one  purely  personal  to  Mr. ,  and  as  having  no  other  bearing  tlian 

as  a  way  of  putting  him  into  office.  Tbe  three  surgeons  met  together,  and 
offered  a  bargain  to  their  proposed  colleague.  If  he  stood  out  for  a  turn 
of  admission  into  the  wards,  and  for  a  share  of  beds  and  operations,  they 
would  oppose  tbe  project  tooth  and  naih  If  he  would  do  assistant's  duty, 
with  the  empty  title  of  surgeon,  and  would  be  content  to  go  without 
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in -patients,  tlicy  wouUl  support  him.     Ht^  accepted  their  terms,  the  office 

of  fourth   surgeon  was  institufed,  and   Mr. <■  was  elected  without 

opposition,  and  we  beh'eve,  without  any  knowledge  on  the  |»art  of  the 
committee  or  the  subscribers  of  the  way  in  which  hia  duties  were  to-be 
curtailed  by  the  arrangement  with  hia  colleagues. 

In  thinking  over  such  a  history  as  this,  the  analogue  to  which  may  be 
found  in  many  other  counties,  the  first  thing  remarkable  ia  the  way  in 
which  the  publk  character  of  the  ioBtitution  ia  ignored  by  all  conccriKcI. 
An  influential  clique  of  governors  take  no  other  view  of  the  hospital  than 
that  it  affords  a  means  of  doing  a  good  turn  to  the  family  doctor.  The 
medical  officers  appointed  regai"d  the  place  as  their  private  property^  to  be 
held  against  all  coraers,  and  they  peipetuatc  at  tiie  present  day  many  of 
the  abuses  that  flourished  in  London  hospitals  many  years  ago,  and  that 
were  rooted  up  by  the  Lancet,  Wherever  situate,  all  hospitiils  ought  to 
be  freely  open  to  medical  practitioners.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
just  as  much  and  as  little  open  as  the  private  houses  of  the  surgeona.  To 
both,  admission  is  accorded  to  some  by  invitation,  and  is  entirely  refused 
to  others.  It  13  a  common  practice  to  send  out  invitations  to  the  neigh- 
bouring medical  men  to  attend  and  witness  operatione.  For  this  purpose 
a  hst  is  prepared  by  the  house-surgeon,  and  is  exptu*gatecl  by  each  surgeon 
in  turn.  Each  in  turn  erases  the  name  of  every  one  who  has  offended 
him  J  and  the  deadliest  form  of  offence  ia  found  in  any  professional 
criticism,  or  in  any  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  institntion. 
Not  long  ago  a  surgeon  advised  the  committee  of  a  county  hospilal  to 
open  a  special  department  for  the  treatment  of  eye  disease,  as  is  now 
usual  in  London,  and  to  place  an  additional  surgeon  in  charge  of  it.  The 
members  of  the  medical  staff  felt  nml  spoke  like  the  elderly  oivncr  of  a 
Buburban  villa»  who  receives  notice  that  a  projected  railway  will  carry  off 
a  corner  of  his  conservatory.  They  met  and  dined,  poured  forth  a  libation 
and  cursed  the  offender  by  their  gods.  They  Raid  that  his  suggestion  was 
an  impudent  interference,  and  they  assured  the  committee  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  "  necesstiry ;"  resting  their  opinion  on  the  ground  that 
very  few  cases  of  eye  disease  came  before  them,  and  forgetting  that 
the  experience  of  the  few  who  came  might  in  itself  be  an  ample  ex- 
planation of  the  absence  of  the  many  who  stayed  away.  The  committee 
consisted  of  gentlemen  who  could  go  to  London  if  their  own  ejea 
suffered,  and  who  were,  therefore,  perfectly  content  with  the  existing 
arrangements. 

The  effect  of  the  present  state  of  things  is  that  medical  men,  unless 
they  have  some  unusual  finuily  or  other  influence,  regard  provincial  haspi- 
tiila  with  diellke  and  jealousy*  They  see  in  them  institutions  for  exalting 
a  few  practitioners  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  they  do  not  see  that 
the  few  are  selected  in  accordance  with  any  principle  that  they  can  recog- 
nize or  approve.  Those  among  them  who  are  ambitious,  and  who  arc 
excluded  from  the  established  hospitals,  set  on  foot  little  starveling  insti- 
tmioua  of  their  own.     The  great  majority  are  pausivc  in  the  matter,  except 
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80  far  Jis  this,  tlifit  ilicy  do  not  promote  the  interesta  of  the  hospiul  wittt 
their  wealthy  patients.  On  the  contrary,  they  Bay,  **  There  ia  a  man  on 
whom  I  am  about  to  perform  an  operation.  His  home  is  a  poor  one,  not 
at  all  aditpted  for  the  purpose,  and  his  means  are  veiy  small.  la  fact,  he 
ought  to  be  in  a  hosepital,  but  I  do  not  wisk  to  lose  the  case,  which  pre- 
Bents  many  points  of  interest.  I  shall  be  glad  if  yon  will  help  him  with 
money  or  nourishment."  Such  appealti  as  this  are  made  evejy  day,  by 
men  who  are  in  evejy  way  entitled  to  hospital  appointments,  and  who 
cannot  get  them.  They  are  very  hberally  re&ponded  tn,  and,  if  the  feeling 
of  the  profuBsion  were  enlisted  on  the  side  cf  hospitala,  by  facilities  for 
using  them,  a  source  of  contributions  would  at  once  be  opened  up  tliat  at 
pri'sent  is  entirely  cloaed.  People  would  give,  small  sums  or  large,  to 
the  hospital  recommended  by  their  own  medical  attendant,  when  they  do 
not  caie  to  support  what  is  not  brought  ho  nearly  home  to  them.  It  ii 
certainly  true  in  many  places,  if  not  in  all,  that  llie  county  hospital  ia 
chiefly  maintained  by  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  that  the  middle 
classes  and  tradespeople  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  its  fimds. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  that,  if  hospitals  were  thrown  open  to  the 
medical  profession,  so  that  doing  duty  in  them  ceased  to  be  ft  distinction, 
surgeons  would  not  be  found  to  undert^ike  the  work.  At  present,  it  may 
be  said,  a  hospital  appointment  ia  the  readiest  road  to  a  lucrative  practice, 
and  theicJbre  men  take  upou  hemselves  the  buiden  for  the  sake  of  tlie 
gain.  If  any  one  who  pleasedj  being  suificiently  c|ualitied,  were  admitted 
to  a  share  of  ihe  duty,  the  present  advantages  would  cease  to  follow. 

To  such  an  objection  as  this  we  do  not  attach  the  smallest  weight. 
The  surgeons  who  are  q^ualllied  for  Qvary  kind  of  hospital  duty  are  now 
very  numerous  j  and,  generally  speaking,  earnestly  desire  oppoitnnities  of 
exercising  their  calling.  They  fully  recognize  that  every  citizen  of  a  f/co 
country  owes  a  certain  debt  of  gratuitous  strvice  to  the  commonwealth, 
to  be  discharged  in  accordance  with  hia  gifts  and  opportunitiea.  They 
ai'e  excused  from  much  irksome  pubUc  service  on  account  of  their 
profession,  and  they  would  not  seek  to  evade  a  claim  that  the  projeastoii 
would  legitimately  bring.  Moreover,  a  hospital  appointineut  filled  under 
ciiticisni,  and  in  which  thty  w^ero  exposed  to  rivalry,  would  call  out  the 
jjovvcra  of  the  strong  far  more  than  the  preseut  system  can  ever  do  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  would  afford  no  opportunity  for  an  unwarrantable 
elevation  of  the  weak.  The  men  who  undertook  hospital  work  would  iind 
their  own  level,  and  would  display  upon  a  public  stage  their  claims  to  the 
public  confidence. 

There  is  probably  no  hospital  which  would  not  afford  suffi^cient  out- 
patienta  for  all  the  practitioners  who  were  willing  to  take  part  iu  attending 
them  ;  but  it  would  ofttii  be  necessary  to  restrict  the  number  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  beds.  Where  this  was  requisite,  the  several  siirgeoni 
might  exchange  duties,  or  give  place  to  others,  at  stated  periods,  io 
rotation.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  some  arraugenicnt  of  this  kind  is 
carried  out  at  Bradford  irj  Yorkshire ;   and  that  in  the  so-called   **  cotti^e 
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hospitals "  now  springing  up  in  various  localities,  the  principle  is  fully 
admitted  that  "  any  medical  man  in  the  neighbourhood  may  send  patients 
and  attend  them  in  the  hospital." 

In  considering  the  case  of  any  venerable  abuse,  it  is  often  profitable  to 
inquire  what  would  be  thought  of  the  arrangement  if,  instead  of  being 
sanctified  by  usage,  it  were  now  proposed  for  the  first  time.  Instead  of 
the  present  system  we  urge  that  our  provincial  hospitals  should  be  made 
really  public  and  national  institutions,  in  which  the  patients  would 
receive  the  greatest  attainable  amount  of  attention  and  care,  and  from 
which  medical  men  would  derive  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  At 
present,,  they  do  not  accomplish  nearly  what  their  pecuniary  resources 
would  allow,  on  account  of  the  unwise  limitation  of  the  number  of 
their  medical  ofiicers.  In  nearly  eyery  county  town  the  hospital  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  men,  who,  by  reason  of  their  appoint- 
ments, afiect  to  be  superior  to  their  brethren.  The  appointments  are 
obtained  by  election,  after  a  costly  and  humiliating  canvass,  often  after  a 
contest  in  which  every  kind  of  electioneering  trick  is  practised,  and 
in  which  family  interest,  religious  creed,  or  other  considerations  wholly 
foreign  to  the  issue,  are  of  equal,  sometimes  of  £aLr  more  weight  than 
the  possession  of  professional  skill  and  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
professional  duty.  The  number  of  the  staff  thus  selected  is  invariably 
below  the  real  needs  of  the  institution,  with  the  result  that  the  out- 
patient department  is  grievously  neglected,  and  often  handed  over  abso- 
lutely to  the  house-surgeon.  The  needs  of  the  institution  should,  we 
think,  be  rather  over  than  imder-supplied.  The  medical  profession,  as  a 
body,  supports  hospitals  nobly.  The  profession,  as  a  body,  has  a  distinct 
right  to  all  the  advantages  (of  which  experience  is  the  chief)  to  be  gained 
from  them.  We  hold  that  every  physician  or  surgeon  who  resides  within 
a  certain  distance  of  a  hospital,  and  who  gives  proof  of  skill  and  diligence 
in  his  calling,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  his  share  of  the  work.  The 
duties  of  a  hospital  might  in  this  way  be  divided  among  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  insure  their  proper  performance  ;  the  profession  would 
laigely  benefit  by  the  wide  distribution  of  the  privileges  now  so  jealously 
guarded  by  a  few  ;  the  patients,  by  the  greater  amount  of  time  and  care 
bestowed  upon  them  ;  and  the  public,  by  the  power  of  selection  among 
many  men,  to  each  of  whom  the  advantages  of  hospital  practice,  and  of 
hospital  responsibility,  had  been  afforded. 
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"We  wear  our  coatmiies  as  we  take  our  pleaaures,  «idly  ;  tlie  blackiM 
of  the  burden,  and  tho  fash  ion  in  which  we  wear  it,  boing  in  some 
the  legacy  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  Puritan  ancestors.  There 
was  a  time  when  brilliant  and  picturesque  attire  Avaa  regarded  not  only  aa 
the  lively  of  Moab  and  the  brand  of  a  vessel  of  wrath,  but  as  s^ometliiog 
the  reverse  of  respcctahle,  and  the  bad^e  of  a  losing  cause;  while  the  sad- 
coloured  garment  represented  power^  dignity,  and  a  good  undei'Standing 
with  the  Government.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  latter  for  a  season 
prevailed.  We  have  long  since  departed  from  the  spirit,  and  abandoned 
most  of  the  customs  which  the  Puritans  bound  around  our  nock,  as  a  yoke 
too  grievous  to  be  borne  ;  but  we  have  preserved  in  dresa  a  certain  affec- 
tatioa  of  gravity  and  monotony  in  coloui*,  as  being  still  the  mark  of  a 
well-regulated  mind.  In  morning  dress,  indeed,  some  latitude  is  Allowed, 
but  rough  material  of  uncouth  cut,  and  a  good  deal  of  singularity  and 
slovenliness  in  the  mode  of  wearing  it,  are  thought  less  reprehensible 
than  any  bright-coloured  vestment^  however  tastefully  and  artistically 
fashioned,  which  is  at  once  the  symptom  and  proof  of  conceit  and  levity. 
But  for  evening  dress  we  are  still  inexorable,  and  rigidly  exact  that 
tume  de  denil  which  gives  sucb  a  funereal  aspect  to  our  men  on  festive 
Bions.  Many  men,  especialij'  the  young,  would  gladly  head  a  revo- 
lution in  these  niattera,  were  it  not  that^  like  true  Britons,  they  would 
Jiice  death  rather  than  ridicule.  80  in  these  days  we  sacrifice  our  secret 
aspirations  on  the  altar  of  Momiis^  along  w^ith  several  other  things  wliicli 
are  of  more  value.  But  our  young  men  not  unnaturally  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  thought  to  the  ihrm  and  colour  of  tluur  rifle  uniform,  and 
arrayed  themselvea  in  it  gladly,  Beeing  that,  if  laughed  at  then,  it  must 
be  in  company  ;  but  for  a  long  while  the  solitary  rifleman  might  be  seen 
hurrying  down  to  join  his  corps^  trying  hard  to  look  a»  though  he  did  not 
liear  the  cries  of  the  city  Arabs,  wlio  pelted  him  with  chaff  as  they  do 
each  other  with  dirt,  ill  at  ease  with  himself  until  he  mixed  in  the  ranks 
of  his  own  comrades.  Some  of  the  regiments  essayed  to  introduce  a 
uniform  which  should  be  at  once  striking  and  originalj  notably  the  Oxtbrd 
Corps,  and  the  members  of  it  instantly  became  the  butt  of  tho  pyres<. 
Indeed,  Englishmen  have  about  them  a  certain  mmtvaise  honte^  which 
generally  creates  a  disagreeable  Rcnsation  of  self-consciousness  whenever 
they  are  decked  in  any  costume  which  is  not  the  ordinary  and  traditional 
one.  The  introduction  of  knickerbockers  in  every-day  dress  was  eagerly 
seized  on  by  young  fellows  whose  legs  were  unuxctptionable ;  but  the 
iasLion  never  became  general,  and  it  h  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  Uttl« 
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boys  of  idolizing  mothers.  The  secret  desire  fur  a  diatinguiahed  costume, 
anti  the  impossibility  of  gratifying  it  in  private  life,  is  probably  the  reason 
why  young  men  sometimes  try  to  introduce  it  as  a  mattex*  of  professional 
etiquette.  Assuming  thia  to  be  true,  the  vagaries  of  some  of  our  ultra 
Angiicans  can  be  easily  explained.  Among  the  higher  classes,  where  tho 
men  have  wealth  and  leisure  at  tlicir  conimand,  frequent  and  entire 
cbaime  of  costume  is  Bimply  a  matter  of  course.  The  dreaa  worn  at 
coiirt,  in  the  huoting-field,  or  the  moor,  at  the  ball  or  dinner  circle,  the 
imiforni  whicli  almost  every  country  gentk-man  is  entitled  to  wear  as  a 
yeomanry  officer,  or  lord-lieutenant,  all  difFt^r  from  each  other  fa  toto. 
And  when  they  are  all  worn  in  their  turn,  a  man  feela  at  ease  in  any  of 
them  ;  and  this  confers  at  once  a  self-possession  and  sense  of  mastery  aa 
regards  exteniaU,  e^ceedin^'ly  difficult  for  a  person  to  acquire  who 
suddenly  finds  himself  for  the  first  time  in  a  novel  dreaa,  which  may  be 
either  adraiiable  or  ridiculous  accordingly  aa  the  world  regards  it. 

Tlie  Puritan  idea  in  abohahing  gaily -colon  red  and  distinctive  costume 
was  apparently  ihut  one  man  should  be  made  to  look  as  plain,  sad,  and 
depressed  aa  another  ;  our  motive  in  perpetuating  these  traditions  Bcems 
rather  to  be  that  every  man  may  have  tlie  ckaace  of  being  taken  for 
Romething  different  to,  or  better  than,  what  he  ia.  The  custom  of  men 
and  women  wearing  a  dress  more  nr  leas  picturesque,  but  always  appro- 
priate to  and  distinctive  of  their  calling  and  condition,  waa  one  essentially 
antagonistic  to  snobbishness  and  tindue  pretension,  and  well  calculated  to 
engender  and  cherish  an  esprit  de  corps  of  a  very  valuable  kind.*  Once 
the  **  prentice  lad  "  was  known  by  his  drusa,  nnd  the  master  by  liis  broad- 
clothj  the  serving-man  wore  one  garb,  and  the  cavalit-r  another;  and 
if  the  tire-woman  tried  to  imitate  the  dress  of  the  nobly-born  lady,  she 
vraa  laughed  out  of  court  by  her  own  equals.  But  at  present  the  maid 
desires  to  be  taken  for  her  mistress,  the  cook  for  the  housekeeper,  the 
valet  for  his  master.  The  shop  lad  firmly  believes  that  he  is,  when  out 
for  the  Sunday,  supposed  to  be  a  genUeman  with  means  and  leisure ; 
and  the  commercial  traveller  wraps  up  his  pack  so  that  it  may  if  possible 
ref«emble  the  knapsack  of  the  ordinary  traveller.  Of  servants  in  the 
present  day,  there  is  the  least  tendency  to  this  form  of  snobbishness  in  the 
groom.  In  livery  or  out,  m  his  Sunday  dress  or  otherwise,  he  always  looks 
like  what  he  is.  He  may,  and  sometimes  doe3,  aim  to  be  a  swell  groom, 
but  never  a  swell ;  and  when  hia  incurable  frailties  are  brought  up  against 
him,  this  merit  now  bo  rare  should  be  remembered  in  his  favotir. 

•  The  flckolon  of  Christ's  Hospital  affkirU  n  good  instance  of  what  wc  mean. 
Theio  boys  elbow  their  way  throayh  the  crowded  Btrcets  of  Loudon  like  httlo  men  of 
tlio  world,  •TO  perfectly  at  their  eaM  under  all  circumstances,  ami  acquire  au  curly  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  men,  manners,  and  busiiiehs,  which  fits  them  above  all  other 
Bchoolboyi  to  succeed  in  after-life.  Their  peculiar  dress  remind*  thcin  that  tlicy  nmst 
iupport  the  hooonr  of  tJicir  school,  oad  that  certain  detection  follows  alipse  of  their 
liberty.  It  coofers  on  thcro  at  once  recognition,  protection,  and  responsibility.  For 
theee  retsons  there  ^ti  ill  bo  Romcthii^g  to  regret  when  the  school  is  removed,  and  th^ 
drew  no  longer  rttaioed. 
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Bavaria  alone  them  are  seven   distinct  varieties,    the   head-gear  beinj 
perhaps  the  article  in  which  tlierQ  is  the  greatest  dissimilaritT,  siocw  the 
skiits,  though  of  different  texture  and  colours,  roust  needs  be  of  uniforin 
make.     In  Bauiherg  a  scarlet  handkerchief  ia  bound  fantastically  round 
the  foFL-headj  finished  with  a  bold  knot,  the  two  ends  standing  out  con- 
spicuously on  each  side.     This  style  is  always  worn  by  llie  fruit  and 
vegetable  women,  Anglic^  coatermongers,  who,  like  the  dames  cUs  Hallu^ 
are  a  class  apart,  and  poEsesB  a  vocabulary  of  the  choicest  BilUogagite, 
and  a  well-earned  reputation  for  tongues  that  can  use  it  ;  so  that  it  ii 
a  siijing,  so  groh  wie  ein  Bamberger  Gtmuseweib,  "  as  rude  as  a  Bombeq; 
iVuit-woman,"      Towards  WUrzburg  they  comb  up  all   their    hair  ind 
mould  it  into  one  compact  clump  at  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  on  this 
they  invert  a  kind  of  wlne-fuimel    made  of  black  felt.     In    Altcnbarg 
and    Siiabia   the  dress  of  the  women   at  once   challenges   attention  by 
reason  of  the  extreme  shortueas  of  their  petticoats,  which  do  not  by  any 
raeana  cover   the   knees,  and  are  very  full,  and   gathered   and  quilt^ 
like   a   Highlander's    kilt.      Ordinarily   they   are    of   very    l>right-hued 
stiiiF,  epotted  or  particoloured,  and  are  plaited  so  thickly  round  the  hiia 
that  they  fall  in  above  the  knees,  and  might  easily  at  the  firat  glance  be 
taken  for  the  stufled  short  trunk  hose  of  former  days.     Coarsely-knitted 
white  Btockingp,  low-cut  «hoes,  with  short  tight-quilted  black  vest,  and 
long  chemise  Blcevea  of  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  complete  the  dr«si. 
A  striped  handkerchief  fita  close  on  to  the  head,  and  covers  every  scrap  of 
hair,  and  from  this  depend  beLiud  broad  tasaela  of  embroidered  cloth,  or  a 
thick  long  fringe  like  a  curtain.     The  men  wear  real  trunk  hose,  but  it  is 
only  from  a  front  view  that  they  are  to  be  distiiiguislicd  from  the  petticoats 
of  the  women.     They  are  made  of  woollen  cloth  of  sombre  colours  for 
everyday  wear,  but  of  blue  or  ecarlel  velvet  for  a  fl}te-day.     The  jacket 
is  shaped  like  a  postilion's,  only  longer^it  is  often  decorated  with  a  Telret 
collar  and  jshoivy  buttons;  their   legs  are  hidden  in  cnonuoua  long  boota 
of  yellow  or  dull  red  leather.     About  Wurtemberg  they  wear  long  single- 
breusted  scarlet  waistcoats  tightly  buttoned,  and  either  broad-briranied  or 
cocked  felt  hati,  coats  down  to  their  heels  lined  with  light  blue  or  scarlet, 
and  thrown  back  so  aa  to  display  the  biaces,  which  are  richly  embroidered 
and  worn  ova*  the  waistcoat.  Yellow  hrecchca  and  blue  or  stnped  stockings, 
witli  buckled  shoes,  complete  this  costume.     The  women  generally  hftT« 
black  vests,  cut  low  and  etjuare  in  fronts  with   8ome   brilliauily  striped 
handkerchief  over  the  bosom.     The  petticoats  descend  nearly  as  far  as  the 
ankles,  and  are  purple,  crimson,  or  blue,  trimmed  with   divers   colours* 
a  small  striped  triangular  liandkerchicf  ia  tied  over  the  head,  or  a  kind  of 
turban  is  worn,  with  a  number  of  ends  of  ribbons*  of  diiferent  hues  floating 
frum  it.     Sometimes  the  jacket  is  small  and  shaped  like  a  Zouave^a  and 
a  vest  of  bright  scarlet  ia  sho^ni  with  good  eifect.     At  Wlirtetaberjc, » 
bride  ia  dressed  very  gorgeously.     She  may  be  seen  in  something  reaem- 
bling  a  smoking-cap  of  pale  blue  velvet  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and 
a  bunch  of  blue  ribbons  hung  down  over  each  eai*j  and  a  white  cbeaiisc  with 
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long  aleeves,  a  bodice  of  crimson  slasliecl  witli  blue  iind  orange,  and  a 
white  skirt  diaplajing  two  under-petticoats^  one  of  deep  bbie,  the  other  of 
Bcark't  and  orange.  About  Thuringia  the  peasant-girk  hide  every  scrap  of 
ImJr  most  carefuHy,  and  aiTange  .1  pnnicoloured  handkerchief  on  their 
])cads,  so  as  to  resemble  a  sugar-loaf  with  the  top  cut  off.  One  very  pretty 
girl  happened  to  posseaa  a  beautiful  head  of  hair ;  it  was  not  only  long  and 
abundant,  but,  what  is  not  quite  so  common  in  these  parts,  fine  and  Kllky 
in  texture.  She  was  inspired  by  her  evil  genius  to  disphiy  her  treasure, 
and  was  even  bold  enough  to  wear  it  in  two  long  plaits  which  reached  to 
the  ground;  but  custom  cannot  there  be  defied  with  impunity  any  more 
than  it  can  here.  Those  who  lacked  both  courage  and  hair  to  enable 
them  to  follow  her  fashion,  were  loud  in  disapprobation.  The  poor  girl 
was  railed  at  and  caDed  etn  fredies  MMchen^  a  village  flirt,  and  a  bold  and 
immodest  maiden ;  finally  she  succumbed,  her  hair  was  again  concealed 
from  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar,  and  she  quickly  obtained  a  husband  aa  the 
reward  of  her  self-denial  and  docility.  On  a  fete-day  the  daughters  of  the 
more  wealthy  peasant  proprietors  are  attired  literally  regardless  of  expense  ; 
the  crowns  of  their  felt  hats  arc  almost  covered  witli  gold  or  silver 
embroidery,  and  depending  from  tlie  back  are  a  number  of  black  silk 
ribbons  reaching  to  the  heels.  They  arc  expressly  manufactured  for  the 
purpose,  and  are  sometimes  two  spans  in  breadth — the  length,  breadth, 
and  number  of  these  ribbons,  and  the  thickness  and  rich  quality  of  the 
Rilk,  being  the  gauge  of  the  father's  wealth.  Kound  tljeir  necks  they 
have  chains  or  necklaces  hung  -with  heavy  gold  coins,  so  that  (heir  dowry 
and  expectations  can  he  ascertained  wiih  tolerable  accuracy  at  a  glance. 
Straw  hats  and  bonnets  are  occasionally  worn,  the  latter  resembling  in  shape 
those  which  Quakeresses  used  to  delight  in,  only  much  larger,  and  calcu- 
lated to  protect  the  face,  not  only  from  the  glance  of  the  son,  but  of  huma- 
nity. As  we  travel  towards  Silesia  we  meet  with  the  close-fitting  white  caps, 
which»  on  Sunday,  are  clean  and  pretty  enough,  but  on  week-dajs  assume 
various  shades  fiom  tawny  to  black.  Silesia  is  so  close  to  Poland  that  the 
peasants  speak  little  or  no  German,  and  approximate  to  the  Poles  in  cha- 
racter. One  point  in  partic^dar  they  have  in  common ;  if  they  are  conserva- 
tive in  costume  they  are  no  less  conseiTative  in  the  matter  of  dirt.  Not 
long  i^ince  a  pretty  peasant,  the  daughter  of  a  Nachtw^chter^  or  night*guard, 
who  resided  in  one  of  these  villages,  was  presented  with  a  very  superb 
costume  as  a  New  Year's  gift.  Apprehensive  that  her  eldest  sister  would 
exercise  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  give  her  property  an  occasional 
airing,  the  damsel  actually  sewed  herself  up  in  it,  and  we  regret  to  say, 
lived,  worked,  and  slept  in  her  dress  until  it  dropped  in  rags  off  her 
person.  It  is  in  Silesia,  and  more  especially  on  the  banks  of  tlic  Visluhti 
that  we  find  people  afflicted  with  the  loathsrane  disease  known  as  the 
Vistula  plat.  Every  single  hair  exudes  a  gummy  mutter,  which  forms 
in  a  thick  paste  on  the  head.  For  their  life  tliey  dare  not  cut  it  off: 
even  when  they  snip  a  hair  it  is  said  to  ooze  blood,  and  no  other  remedy 
seems  to  be  known  except  time.      To  attempt  to   part  the  l\\\\x  ^l-wssra 
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agonizing  pain  ;  bo  the  maas  is  sufferesd  to  remain  until  it  forms  ioto  a  dfY 
crutit,  and  then  breaks  off,  and  thu  hair  with  it.  It  is  highly  inleeli^H 
and  though  it  is  supposed  to  be  generated  by  drinking  the  UQwholeMH 
waters  of  the  Yiatala,  it  is  probable  that  dirt  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it.  The  women  Bufi*er  from  it  even  more  than  the  men,  whidj  ia  ttot 
remarkable,  since  when  tliej  have  once  plaited  and  bound  up  their  Lair, 
days  weeks,  and  even  months  pass  away  before  they  think  it  ncocaotiy  to 
reieo^  it. 

In  these  districts  the  poorer  faniiliea  live  as  the  IiiBh  do,  all  ia  one 
roam  ;  the  social  circle  being  supplemented  with  $uch  pigs  and  poultry  aa 
thi'y  happen  to  possess.  In  the  place  where  they  eat,  there  they  also 
sleep,  the  beds  being  piled  up  to  such  an  enormous  height  with  stuffing, 
ft^athers,  and  quilted  coverlets,  that  a  ladder  is  required  in  order  to  got 
into  them.  Some  sleep  upon  the  stove,  especially  in  winter  ;  others  cnmch 
rotmd  it.  To  provide  the  needful  material  fur  their  monstrous  beds, 
geese  are  continually  half-plucked  while  they  are  alive,  and  almost  euti 
denuded  before  they  are  sent  to  market,  to  be  sold;  slain,  and  eatea^  The 
down  or  feathers  are  often  very  imperfectly  cleansed,  and  when  they  are 
made  into  beds,  which  are  rarely  shaken,  and  perpetually  slept  in,  the 
rank  odours  and  offensive  unwholesome  atmosphere  may  hardly  be 
described  or  codured.  The  peasants  work  all  day  in  the  fields,  men  and 
women  alike,  during  the  summer ;  in  winter,  of  course^  the  hours  of 
labour  are  shorter,  and  in  the  long  evenings  both  sexes  amuse  them- 
selves  M'ith  the  spinning-wheel.  They  asBemble  at  each  house  in  turn, 
and  a  good  deal  of  emulation  is  excited,  so  that  if  a  peasant  slips  or 
breaks  hia  thread  only  once  in  the  evening,  he  is  laughed  at  and  called 
«m  Dummlopf—a,  clumsy  fellow.  While  thus  industriously  employed  th^ 
sing,  cither  in  parts  or  in  chorus,  and  as  they  have  generally  a  fair  know* 
ledge  of  music  and  excellent  voices,  tliey  perform  exceedingly  well,  though 
not  of  couree  in  a  very  finished  style.  Where  music  is  being  performed, 
a  little  crowd  will  assemble  before  the  house  and  stand  there  for  many 
hours  imweariedly,  and  to  uso  their  own  expression,  *'  when  the  ronaie 
oeasea  it  is  like  breaking  their  hearts.'*  As  with  all  nulearned  and  isohitcd 
people,  their  superstition  and  credulity  are  mingled  with  a  great  deal  of 
timidity  and  distrust.  They  are  exceedingly  careful  of  their  money,  almost 
to  penuriousnesa,  and  the  youngest  child  ca^  reckon  pretty  accuratelv, 
even  according  to  the  complicated  fashion  which  the  coinage  renders 
neoeasary.  But  the  peiisanta  have  to  a  mnn  a  deep-rooted  sxispicion  cf  the 
townspeople  and  their  principles,  and  after  doing  hnsiiiess  with  tbcm  the 
change  is  generally  reckoned  up  in  ]ialf-a-dozen  different  ways,  or  more. 
First,  they  count  it  in  hatzcn^  of  which  twelve  go  to  a  florin,  then  by  six- 
kreutzcr  pieces,  of  tvhich  ten  go  to  a  florin,  then  by  good,  or  Austriaa 
florins,  each  of  whicli  is  worth  2s.,  then  by  common  florins,  value  1«*  J8<f. 
each  ;  then  by  thalers,  of  which  each  ig  worth  one  and  tbreG-quartei* 
of  the  common  florin,  then  hy  kron thalers,  value  two  florins  and  Ibrtjr- 
fwo  kreutzera  *,  lay  epezics  tkaler,  Nvvl^e  two  florins  and  fifteen  krentBers; 
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and  as  in  these  parts  veiy  antiquated  coin  arc  oftou  found  hoarded 
upf  tliey  Avill  also  reckon  by  some  audi  old-iasliioned  Biooey  as 
the  kopfstiicke,  now  hardly  ever  seen^  hut  which  is  equal  to  four  flix- 
krentzer  pieces.  If  the  change  is  found  to  be  correct  after  being  8ul>- 
liiitted  to  these  various  teste,  tbea  and  not  before,  is  the  p<^asant  mind 
satisfied.  A  little  country  lad  was  sent  into  a  neighbouring  town  pro- 
vided with  a  siX'kreutzer  piece.  With  three  kreutzers  he  was  to  pay  at 
the  post  otBce  for  a  letter,  of  wliich  be  was  the  bearer,  and  with  the 
other  three  he  was  to  buy  hia  dinner ;  i\  e,  a  two-kreutzer  sausage  and  a 
krentzer  roll.  He  imprudently  resolved  to  dine  first,  and  thus  found 
himself  exposed,  amidst  the  peranasions  of  hunger,  to  the  bewildering 
teniptationa  which  a  sausage-shop  offers  to  a  German  etomach.  For  the 
vaj'ietites  arc  so  numerous.  There  is  the  blut  sausage,  black,  and  in 
form  diort  and  thick — the  name  indicates  ita  principal  ingredient ;  the 
Vienna  sansiige,  bright  red,  small,  and  thin  ;  the  garlic  eausage,  un- 
fragrant  and  of  a  dull  red  brown  ;  the  mixed  white  sausage  ;  the  knack 
Bansage,  mottled,  and  very  hard  and  crisp  ;  the  truiSe  sausage,  dark  grey, 
and  fihort  and  thick ;  the  cerveat  sauBage,  composed  of  brains,  red  and 
white  in  colour  ;  the  two  last  are  regarded  as  diiintieg,  and  are  eaten  in 
thin  slices.  The  most  common  and  popular  is  the  brat^  or  roast  sausage, 
which  is  sold  hot  with  brrad.  The  Duchess  of  Coburg  has  been  known 
to  repair,  accompanied  by  her  ladies-in-waiting,  to  the  market-place  at 
Coburg,  there  to  partake  of  this  savoury  condiment.  Whichever  of  these 
was  chosen  by  the  little  boy,  ejtceedcd  the  sum  allotted  for  his  dinner  by 
one  kreutzer,  &nd  when  he  presented  himself  at  the  post-olTiee  he  had 
but  two  kreutzers  left.  The  clerk,  like  all  officials,  was  obdurate,  tlie 
deficiency  must  be  made  good,  or  there  was  no  posting  the  letter  that  day. 
The  poor  child,  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  he  endured  all  the  pangs 
of  an  accusing  conscience,  and  experienced  that  sorrow  which  is  rather 
for  the  detection  than  for  the  sin,  made  up  his  mind  to  an  enormous 
Bacrifice.  Ilulding  up  the  xmlinished  half  of  his  sausage  to  the  man's 
face, — "  Da,  beisst  ftlr  einen  Kreutzer  ab,  so  wird's  recht  sein."  *^  Here," 
he  said,  "  bite  a  kreutzer-worlh  off,  so  will  it  he  all  made  riglit.** 

These  poor  people,  as  primitive  and  homely  in  their  nianuers  as  they 
are  conservative  in  custom  and  costume,  are  likewise  contented,  happy, 
and  tranquil.  '  When  their  simplicity  departs,  it  is  probable  that  their 
contentment  and  their  peasant  costumes  will  also  become  things  of  the 
past.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  we  »hall  all  dress  alike,  talk 
alike,  and  think  aHke,  except  on  religion,  which  is  destined  to  be  the 
battle-field  for  the  human  race  in  eveiy  age,  past,  present,  and  future* 
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the  disquieting  influences  which  still  perplexed  his  mind.  He  was  in  the 
mood  in  which  trifles  irritate  a  man,  and  fancies  are  all-powerftii  to  exalt 
or  depress  his  spirits. 

The  sky  was  cloudy  ;  and  the  wind  blew  in  puffs  from  the  south — 
there  was  every  prospect,  to  weather-wise  eyes,  of  'coming  rain.  While 
Midwinter  was  still  hesitating,  one  of  the  grooms  passed  him  on  the 
drive  below.  The  man  proved,  on  being  questioned,  to  be  better 
informed  about  his  master^s  movements  than  the  servants  indoors.  He 
had  seen  Allan  pass  the  stables  more  than  an  hour  since,  going  out  by  the 
back  way  into  the  park,  with  a  nosegay  in  his  hand. 

A  nosegay  in  his  hand?  The  nosegay  hung  incomprehensibly  on 
Midwinter's  mind  as  he  walked  round,  on  the  chance  of  meeting  Allan, 
to  the  back  of  the  house.  ''  What  does  the  nosegay  mean  ?  "  he  asked 
himself  with  an  unintelligible  sense  of  irritation,  and  a  petulant  kick  at 
a  stone  that  stood  in  his  way. 

It  meant  that  Allan  had  been  following  his  impulses  as  usual.  The  one 
pleasant  impression  left  on  his  mind  after  his  interview  with  Pedgift 
Senior,  was  the  impression  made  by  the  lawyer's  account  of  his  conver- 
sation with  Neelie  in  the  park.  The  anxiety  that  he  should  not  misjudge 
her,  which  the  major's  daughter  had  so  earnestly  expressed,  placed  her 
before  Allan's  eyes,  in  an  irresistibly  attractive  character — the  character 
of  the  one  person  among  all  his  neighbours  who  had  some  respect  still 
left  for  his  good  opinion.  Acutely  sensible  of  his  social  isolation,  now 
that  there  was  no  Midwinter  to  keep  him  company  in  the  empty  house ; 
hungering  and  thirsting  in  his  solitude  for  a  kind  word  and  a  friendly  look, 
he  began  to  think  more  and  more  regretfully  and  more  and  more  longingly 
of  the  bright  young  face,  so  pleasantly  associated  with  his  first  happiest 
days  at  Thorpe- Ambrose.  To  be  conscious  of  such  a  feeling  as  thii«,  was, 
with  a  character  like  Allan's,  to  act  on  it  headlong,  lead  him  where  it 
might.  He  had  gone  out  on  the  previous  morning  to  look  for  Neelie 
with  a  peace-offering  of  flowers,  but  with  no  very  distinct  idea  of  what 
he  should  say  to  her  if  they  met  ;  and  failing  to  find  her  on  the  scene 
of  her  customary  walks,  he  had  characteristically  persisted  the  next 
morning  in  making  a  second  attempt  with  another  peace-offering  on  a 
larger  scale.  Still  ignorant  of  his  friend's  return,  he  xras  now  at  some 
distance  from  the  house,  searching  the  park  in  a  direction  which  he  had 
not  tried  yet. 

After  walking  out  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  stables,  and  failing 
to  discover  any  signs  of  Allan,  Midwinter  retraced  his  steps,  and  waited 
for  his  friend's  return,  pacing  slowly  to  and  fro  on  the  little  strip  of 
garden  grotmd  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

From  time  to  time,  as  he  passed  it,  he  looked  in  absently  at  the  room 
■which  had  formerly  been  Mrs.  Armadale's,  which  was  now  (througli  his 
interposition)  habitually  occupied  by  her  son — the  room  with  the  Statuette 
on  the  bracket,  and  the  French  windows  opening  to  the  ground,  which 
had  once  recalled  to  him  the  Second  Vision  of  the  Dream.     The  Sliadwf 
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of  the  Man,  which  Allan  had  seen  staDdlng  opposite  to  him  at  the  k^ 
window  ;  the  view  over  a  lawn  and  flower-garden  j  the  pattering  of  the 
rain  against  the  glass ;  the  stretching  out  of  the  Shndow's  arm,  and  the 
fail  of  the  statue  in  fragraeots  on  the  floor — these  ohjecta  and  evaats  of 
tlie  visionary  scene,  so  vividly  present  to  hia  memory  once,  were  nil 
superseded  by  later  remerabranoea  now,  were  all  left  to  fade  as  tbey  miglil 
iu  the  dim  background  of  time.  He  coidd  pass  the  rooDi  again  ||HH 
again,  alone  and  nnxious,  and  never  once  think  of  the  boat  drifting  ^flH^ 
in  the  moonlight,  and  the  night*s  imprisonment  on  the  Wrecked  Ship  I 

Towards  ten  o'clock  the  well -remembered  sound  of  Allan'*  voice 
became,^  suddenly  audible  in  the  direction  of  the  stables.  In  a  moment 
more,  he  waa  visible  from  the  garden.  liis  second  mominga  search  for 
Neelie  had  ended  to  all  appearance  in  a  second  defeat  of  hia  object. 
The  no&egay  was  still  in  hia  hand;  and  he  was  resignedly  making  A 
present  of  it  to  one  of  the  coachman's  children. 

Midwinter  impulsively  took  a  step  forward  towards  tlie  8tabl«By  and 
abruptly  checked  hia  further  progress.  ConRCJoua  that  hia  position 
towards  hia  friend  waa  altered  already  in  relation  to  Miss  Gwilt,  the 
first  sight  of  Allan  filled  hia  mind  %vith  a  auddea  distrust  of  the  govrr* 
iie»8*s  influence  over  him,  which  was  ainiost  a  distrust  of  himself.  He 
knew  that  he  had  set  forth  from  tlio  moors  on  bis  return  to  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  with  the  resolution  of  acknowledging  the  passion  that  had 
mastered  hi  in,  and  of  insisting^  if  necessar)^,  on  a  second  and  a  looger 
absence  in  the  interests  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  was  bent  on  making 
to  the  happiness  of  his  friend.  What  had  become  of  that  resoluiioii 
now  ?  Tlje  dificovery  of  Misa  Gwilt'a  altered  position,  and  the  declaration 
that  she  had  vohmtaiily  made  of  lier  indiflbrence  to  Allan,  had  ecattered 
it  to  the  winds.  The  first  words  with  which  he  would  liave  met  hii 
friend^  *f  nothing  had  happened  to  him  on  the  homeward  way,  were  word* 
already  di.smiased  from  hia  lips.  He  drew  back  as  he  felt  it,  said 
struggled  with  an  instinctive  loyalty  towards  Allan,  to  free  himsolf  ;it 
tlie  last  moment  from  the  influence  of  Miss  Gwilt. 

Having  disposed  of  his  useless  nosegay,  Allan  passed  on  inro  \Ui 
garden,  and  the  insttmt  he  entered  it,  recognized  Midwinter  wirh  n  }ot!d 
cry  of  surprise  and  delight. 

*' Am  I  awake,  or  dreaming?"  he  exclaimed,  aei^ng  li.. 
excitably  by  both  hands.  ''  You  dear  old  Midwinter,  have  you 
np  out  of  the  ground,  or  have  you  dropped  from  the  clouds  ?  " 

It  was  not  till  Midwinter  had  explained  the  mystery  of  bia  nn- 
ejtpocted  appearance  in  every  particular,  that  Allan  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  say  a  word  about  himself.  When  he  did  speak,  he  shoiik  his  head 
ruefully,  and  subdued  the  hearty  loudoe&s  of  his  voice,  with  a  prelimi- 
nary look  round  to  see  if  the  servants  were  witliin  hearing. 

**  I've  learnt  to  be  cautious  since  you  went  away  and  left  me  '*  said 
Allan,  '*  i^fy  dear  fellow,  yon  haven't  the  least  notion  what  things  liavc 
happened,  and  what  an  awJul  scrape  Vm  in  at  this  very  moment  I" 
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"You  are  mifltaken,  AUan.  I  liave  heard  more  of  wliat  taa 
happened  than  you  suppose,'* 

**  Wliat  1  the  dreadful  mess  I'm  in  with  Miss  Gwilt  ?  llie  row  vrhh 
the  major?  the  laferiial  scandal-moogeriDg  in  thts  neighboiu-hoo J ?  You 
don't  mean  to  eay ?  *' 

"  Yes,"  interposed  Midwinter  quietly,  *'  I  have  heard  of  it  all." 

'*  Good  heavens  I  how?  Did  you  stop  at  Thor^>e- Ambrose  on  your 
way  back  7  Mare  you  been  in  the  coffee-room  at  the  hotel  ?  Have 
you  met  Pedgifl  7  Havo  you  dropped  into  the  Keading  Rooms,  and  seen 
what  they  call  the  freedom  of  tlie  press  in  the  town  newspper?  " 

Midwinter  paused  before  he  answered,  and  looked  up  at  the  eky. 
The  clouds  had  been  gathering  unnoticed  over  their  heads,  and  the  first 
rain- drops  were  beginning  to  fall. 

"  Come  in  here,"  said  Allan.  "  We*ll  go  up  to  breakfast  this  way.'* 
He  led  Midwinter  through  the  open  French  window  into  hia  own  Bitting- 
room.  The  wind  blew  towards  that  side  of  the  house,  and  the  rain  followed 
them  in.     Midwinter,  who  was  last,  turned  and  closed  the  window, 

Allan  was  too  eager  for  the  answer  which  the  weather  had  inter^ 
rupted,  to  wait  for  it  till  they  reached  the  breakfast -room.  lie  stopped 
close  at  the  window,  and  added  two  more  to  hia  string  of  questions. 

"How  can  you  poaaibly  have  heard  about  me  and  Miss  Gwilt?  "  ho 
asked.     "  Who  told  you  ?  " 

'*  Miss  Gwilt  herself,''  replied  Midwinter  gravely. 

Allan's  manner  changed  the  moment  the  governess's  name  passed  his 
friend's  lips. 

**  I  wish  you  had  heard  my  story  first,"  he  said.  **  Where  did  you 
meet  with  Miss  Gwilt  ?  " 

There  was  a  momentary  pause.  They  both  stood  still  at  the  window, 
absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the  moment.  They  both  forgot  that  their 
contemplated  place  of  shelter  from  the  rain  had  been  the  breakfast-room 
upstairs. 

**  Before  I  answer  your  question,"  said  Midwinter  a  hltle  constrainedly, 
**  I  want  to  ask  you  something,  Allan,  on  my  side.  Is  it  really  true 
that  you  are  in  some  way  concerned  in  Miss  Gwilt's  leaving  Major 
Milroy's  service  ?  " 

There  was  another  pause.  The  disturbance  which  had  begun  to 
appear  in  Allan's  manner  palpably  increased* 

"It's  rather  a  long  "story,"  he  began.  "I  have  been  taken  in,  Mid- 
winter. I've  been  imposed  on  by  a  pei-son^  who — I  can't  help  eayiug  it — - 
who  cheated  me  into  promising  what  I  oughtn't  to  have  promised,  and 
doing  what  I  had  better  not  have  done.  It  isn't  breaking  my  promise 
to  tell  yoti,  1  can  trust  in  your  discretion,  can't  I?  You  will  never 
say  a  word,  will  you? " 

*'Stopl"  said  Midwinter.  "  Don't  trust  me  with  any  secrets  which 
are  not  your  own.  If  you  have  giv^n  a  promise,  don't  triik'  with  it, 
even  in  speaking  to  such  an  intimate  friend  as  I  am."     He  laid  his  hand 
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gently  and  kindly  on  Allan's  Bhoulder.  *'  I  can't  help  seeing  that  I  tare 
made  you  a  little  uncomfortable,"  lie  went  on.  "I  can't  help  seeing  ilvsit 
my  question  if*  not  so  easy  a  one  to  answer  as  I  had  hoped  and  suppttsed. 
Shall  we  wait  a  little  ?  Blmll  we  go  upstiirs  and  breakfast  first  ?  " 

Allan  was  Tiir  too  carneatly  b^nt  on  presenting  his  conduct  to  hit 
fciend  in  the  right  aspect,  to  heed  Midwinter^a  Buggestion.  He  spoke 
OOgerly  on  the  instant,  without  moving  from  the  window. 

**  My  dear  fellow,  it's  a  perfectly  easy  qucBtion  to  answer.      Only ' 

He  hesitated.  "  Only  it  requires  what  I'm  a  bad  hand  at — it  requires  an 
explanntion." 

'*  Do  you  mean/'  asked  Midwinter  more  seriously,  but  not  lea 
gently  than  before,  "  tliat  you  must  first  juttify  yourself,  and  then  answer 
my  question  ?  " 

"  That's  it  I  "  said  Allan,  with  an  air  of  relief.  **  YouVe  hit  the  right 
nail  on  the  head,  just  as  usual." 

JIidwinler*a  face  darkened  for  the  first  time*  *'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,^ 
he  said  ;  his  voice  siidcing  low,  and  hia  eyes  dropping  to  the  ground  as  he 
spoke. 

The  rain  waa  beginning  to  fall  thickly.  It  swept  across  the  gardi'n, 
straight  on  the  closed  windows,  and  pattered  hearily  against  the  glass. 

"  Sorry  !  "  repeated  Allan.  ''  My  dear  fellow,  you  haren^t  heard  the 
particulars  yet.     Wait  till  I  explain  the  thing  first." 

**  You  are  a  bad  hand  at  explanations,"  aaid  Midwinter,  repeating 
Alhin'a  own  words.  "  Don't  place  yourself  at  a  disadvantage.  Don*t 
explain  it." 

Allan  looked  at  him,  in  mlvnt  perplexity  and  surprise. 

'*  You  art;  my  friend — my  best  and  dearest  friend,"  Midvvinter  went 
^.  **  I  can*t  bear  to  let  you  justify  yourself  to  me  as  if  I  waa  your  judjrc, 
Hr  aa  if  I  doubted  you."  He  looked  up  again  at  Allan  frankly  and  kindly  aa 
ne  said  those  words.  **  Besides,"  he  rrsumed,  **  I  think  if  I  look  into  my 
memory,  I  can  nnticipate  your  explanation.  We  had  a  moment's  talk 
before  I  went  away,  about  some  very  delicate  questions,  which  vou  pro- 
posed putting  to  Major  Milroy.  I  remember  I  warned  you  ;  I  remem 
I  had  my  misgivings.  Should  I  be  guessing  light  if  I  guessed  that  thi 
questiouH  have  been  in  some  way  the  means  of  leading  you  intc  a  fnlse 
position?  If  it  is  true  that  you  have  been  concerned  in  Miss  Gwilt's 
leaving  her  fiitualion,  ia  it  also  true — is  it  only  doing  you  justice  to  believe 
— that  any  mischief  for  which  you  are  responsiblL-,  has  been  mischief 
innocently  done  ?  '* 

"  Yes,"  aaid  Allan,  speaking  for  tlie  first  time  a  little  constrainedly  on 
hia  side.  *^  It  h  only  doing  me  justice  to  say  that."  He  stopped  and 
began  drawing  lines  absently  with  hia  finger  on  the  blurred  surface  of 
the  window-pane.  "  YouVe  not  hke  other  people,  Midwinter,"  he  re- 
sumed suddenly,  with  an  effort ;  "  and  I  should  have  liked  you  to  have 
heard  the  particulars  all  the  sfimo." 

**  1  will  hear  Ihein  if  you  dosiro  it/*  returned  Midwinter.      "  But  I  am 
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satisfied  witKout  anotlier  word,  that  you  have  not  willingly  b(?en  ihtx  oaeana 
of  depri\"iiigMis8  Gwilt  of  her  situation.  If  tliat  is  understood  between 
you  and  me,  1  think  we  nted  say  no  more.  Besides,  I  have  another 
question  to  ask,  of  much  greater  iniportanco  :  a  question  that  has  been 
forced  on  me  by  what  I  saw  with  iny  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  my  own 
ears,  last  night.** 

He  stopped,  recoiling  in  spite  of  himself.  **  Shall  we  go  upstairs  first  ?'* 
hfl  a^ked  abruptly,  leading  the  way  to  the  door,  and  trying  to  gain  time. 

It  waa  useless.  Once  again,  the  room  which  they  were  both  free  txa 
leave,  the  room  which  one  of  them  had  twice  tried  to  leave  already,  held 
them  aa  if  they  were  prisoners. 

Without  answering,  without  even  appearing  to  have  heard  Midwinter's 
proposal  to  go  upstairs,  Allan  followed  him  mechanically  aa  fur  as  the 
opposite  side  of  the  window.  There  he  atopped.  **  Midwinter  1 "  he 
burst  out,  in  a  sudden  panic  of  astonishment  and  alarm,  **  there  seems  to 
be  something  strange  between  ua!  you're  not  like  yourself    What  is  it?  " 

With  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door.  Midwinter  turned,  and  looked 
back  into  the  room.  The  moment  had  come.  His  hamiting  ftar  of  doing 
his  friend  an  injustice  had  shown  itself  in  a  restraint  of  word,  look,  and 
action,  which  had  been  marked  enough  to  force  its  way  to  Allan's  notice. 
The  one  course  left  now,  in  the  dearest  iatereats  of  the  friendship  that 
united  them,  was  to  speak  at  once,  and  to  gpeak  boldly. 

''There^s  someLhiag  strange  between  us,'*  reiterated  Allan.  "Far 
God*8  sake  what  is  it?  " 

Midwinter  took  his  hand  from  the  door,  and  came  down  again  to  the 
window,  fronting  A  Han.  He  occupied  the  place,  of  mct"i«i*iry,  whicli  Allan 
had  just  left.  It  was  the  side  of  the  window  on  which  the  biatuette  stood. 
The  little  figure,  placed  on  its  projecting  bi^acket,  was  close  behind  him 
on  hia  right  band.  No  signs  of  change  appeared  in  the  stormy  sky. 
The  rain  still  swept  slanting  across  the  garden,  and  pattered  heavily  against 
the  glass. 

*•  Give  me  your  hand,  Allan." 

Allan  gave  it,  and  Midwinter  held  it  firmly  while  he  spoke. 

"  There  is  something  strange  between  us,"  he  said.  ^'  There  is  some* 
thing  to  be  set  right  which  touches  you  nearly;  and  it  has  not  been  set 
right  yet.  You  asked  me  just  now  where  I  met  with  Miss  Gwilt.  I 
met  with  her  on  my  way  back  here,  upon  the  high  road  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  town.  She  entreated  me  to  protect  her  from  a  man  who  was 
following,  and  frightening  her.  I  saw  the  scoundrel  with  my  own  eyes, 
and  I  should  have  laid  hands  on  him,  if  Miss  Gwilt  herself  liad  not  stopped 
me.  She  gave  a  very  strange  reason  for  stopping  me,  She  said  I  didn't 
know  who  his  employer  waj*," 

Allan's  ruddy  colour  suddenly  deepened  ;  he  looked  aside  quickly 
through  the  window  at  the  pouring  rain.  At  the  same  moment  their 
hands  fell  apart,  and  there  was  a  pause  of  silence  on  either  side.  Mid- 
winter was  the  iirst  to  Npeak  again. 
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"  Later  in  the  evening,"  be  went  on,  ''  Miss  Gwilt  explained  herself. 
She  told  me  two  things*  She  declared  tbat  the  man  whom  I  had  seen 
following  her  was  a  liired  spy.  I  was  surpriatd,  but  I  could  not  dispute 
it.  She  told  me  next,  Allan— what  I  believe  with  my  whole  heart  and 
Botil  to  be  a  fidsehood  which  has  been  impoaed  on  her  as  the  truth — sh& 
told  me  that  the  spy  was  in  t/our  employment  I  ** 

Allan  turned  instantly  from  the  window,  and  looked  i^lidwinter  full  in 
the  face  again,     "  I  must  explain  myeelf  this  time,"  he  said  resolutely. 

The  ashy  paleness^  peculiar  to  him  in  moments  of  strong  emotion, 
began  to  show  itfielf  on  Midwinter's  cheeks. 

''  More  explanations  !  ^'  he  said,  and  drew  back  a  step,  with  his  tyes 
fixed  in  a  sudden  terror  of  inquiry  on  Allan's  face, 

*'  You   don't  know  what  I  know,  Midwinter,     You  don't  know  that 
what  I  have  done  has  been  done  with  a  good  reason.     And  what  is  moi<|^^| 
I  have  not  trusted  to  myself — I  have  had  good  advice."  ^^ 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  just  now  ? "  asked  Midwinter,  ineredu* 
louflly ;  "  you  can't— surely,  you  can't  have  been  attending  to  me  ?  ** 

••  I  haven't  missed  a  word/'  rejoined  Allan*  **  I  tell  you  again,  you 
don't  know  what  I  know  of  Miss  Gwilt.  She  has  threatened  Miss 
Milroy.  Miss  Milroy  is  in  danger  white  her  govemeaa  atopa  in  this 
neighbourhood." 

Midwinter  dismissed  the  major^s  daughter  from  the  oonveTsation  with 
a  contemptuous  gesture  of  his  hand, 

**  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  Miss  Milroy,"  he  said.     "  DonH  mix  up 

Miss  Milroy Good  God,  Allan,  am  I  to  understand  that  the  spy  eet 

to  watch  I^Iiss  Gwilt  was  doing  his  yile  work  with  your  .ipproval  ?  " 

"Once  for  all,  my  dear  fellow,  will  you,  or  will  you  not,  let  me 
explain  ?  " 

*'  Explain  I  '*  cried  Midwinter,  his  eyea  aflame,  and  his  hot  Creole 
blood  rushing  crimson  into  his  face.  **  Explain  the  employment  of  a 
spy  ?  What  1  after  huving  driven  Mias  Gwilt  out  of  her  situation,  hy 
meddling  with  her  private  affuirs,  you  meddle  again,  by  the  vilest  of  all 
means — the  means  of  a  paid  spy  ?  You  set  a  watch  on  the  woman  whom 
you  yom-self  told  me  you  loved,  only  a  fortnight  since  I  the  woman  you 
were  thinking  of  as  your  witc  I  I  don't  believe  it;  1  won't  believe  it. 
Is  my  head  lailing  me  ?  Is  it  Allan  Armadale  I  am  spealdng  to  ?  Is  it 
Allan  Armadale's  face  looking  at  me  7  Stop  1  you  are  acting  under 
mistaken  scruple,  borne  low  feUow  has  crept  into  your  conlidencei 
has  done  this  in  your  name  without  telling  you  first.'* 

Allan  controlled  himself  with  admirable  patience  and  admirable  oon- 
sideration  for  the  temper  of  his  friend,    "  If  you  persist  in  refusing  to  h 
me,^*  he  said,  "  I  must  wait  as  well  as  I  can  till  my  turn  comesi" 

**  Tell  me  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  employment  of  that  man,  and  I 
will  hear  you  willingly." 

'*  Suppose  there  should  be  a  necessity,  that  you  know  nothxjig  about, 
for  employing  him  ?  '* 
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"  I  acknowledge  no  necessity  for  the  cowardly  peruccution  of  «  helpless 
woman." 

A  momentary  flush  of  irritation — momentary,  and  no  more — passed 
over  Allan's  face.  "  You  mightn't  think  lier  quite  eo  helpless,"  he  said, 
"  if  you  knew  the  truth." 

"  Are  ifoti  the  man  to  tell  me  the  truth  ?  "  retorted  the  other,  *'  You 
who  have  refused  to  hear  her  in  her  o>fTi  defence  \  You,  who  have  closed 
the  doors  of  liiiB  house  agaitist  her  !  " 

AUan  stiU  controlled  hiniw^lf,  but  the  efllbrt  began  at  laat  to  be  visible. 

**  I  know  your  temper  is  a  hot  one,"  he  said.     ^'  But  for  all  that,  your 

TJolence  quite  takes  me  by  surpriH?.     I  ain't  account  for  it,  unleaa " 

ho  heftituted  a  moment,  and  then  finished  the  sentence  in  his  usuhI  frank, 
outspoken  way — "unless  you  are  sweet  yourself  on  ftOsa  Gwilt." 

Those  last  words  heaped  fuel  on  the  fire.  They  stripped  the  truth 
instantly  of  all  concealmenta  and  disguises,  and  laid  it  bare  to  Tiew. 
Allan's  instinct  bad  guessed,  and  the  guiding  inlhience  stood  revealed  of 
Midwinter's  interest  iu  Miss  Gwilt. 

*^  What  right  have  you  to  say  that?"  he  asked,  with  raiaed  voice  and 
threatening  eyes, 

**  I  told  i/ow,"  said  Allan,  simply,  "  when  I  thought  I  was  sweet  on  her 
myself.  Come  !  come  1  it's  a  little  hard,  I  think,  even  if  you  are  in  love 
with  her,  to  belieTe  everything  she  tells  you,  and  not  to  let  mo  Bay  a  word. 
Is  that  the  way  you  decide  between  us  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  it  is  I  '*  cried  the  other,  infuriated  by  Allan's  second  allusion  to 
Miss  Gwilt.  **  When  I  am  aakcd  to  choose  between  the  employer  of  a  spy, 
and  the  victim  of  a  ppy,  I  side  with  the  victim  !  " 

'•  Don't  try  me  too  hard,  Midwinter;  I  have  a  temper  to  lose  as  well 
as  you." 

He  stopped,  struggling  with  himself.  The  torture  of  passion  in  Mid- 
winter's face,  from  which  a  less  simple  and  less  generous  nature  might 
have  recoiled  in  horror,  touched  Allan  suddenly  Avith  an  artless  diatres,**, 
which,  at  that  moment,  was  little  less  than  sublime.  He  advanced,  with 
his  eyes  moistening,  and  his  hand  held  out.  "  You  asked  me  for  my  hand 
just  now,"  he  said,  **  and  I  gave  it  you.  Will  you  remember  old  times, 
and  give  me  yours,  before  it's  too  hite  7  " 

**  No  I  "  retorted  Jlidwinter,  furiously.  *'  I  may  meet  Miss  Gwilt 
again,  and  I  may  want  my  hand  free  to  deal  with  your  spy  i " 

lie  had  drawn  back  along  the  wall,  as  Allan  advanced,  until  the 
bracket  which  supported  the  Statuette  was  before  instead  of  behind  him. 
In  the  madneas  of  his  passion,  he  saw  nothing  but  Alhtn's  face  confronliug 
him.  In  the  madness  of  his  psi^sion,  be  stretched  out  his  right  hand  as 
he  answered  and  shook  it  threateningly  in  the  air.  It  struck  the  for- 
gotten projection  of  the  bracket — and  the  next  instant  the  Statuette  lay  in 
fragments  on  the  floor. 

The  rain  drove  slanting  over  flower-bed  and  lawn,  and  pattered 
heavily  against  the  glass ;  and  the  two  Armadales  stood  by  the  window, 
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ns  the  two  Shadows  had  stood  in  the  second  Vision  of  the  Dr<*am,  with 
thf  wreck  of  the  image  between  them. 

Allan  stooped  over  th(!  fragments  of  tho  little  figure,  and  liAed  tliem 
one  bj  one  from  the  floor.  "  Leave  me,**  he  said,  without  looking  up, 
**  or  wc  shall  both  repent  it." 

Without  a  word,  Midwinter  moved  back  slowly.  He  stood  for  the 
second  time  with  hia  hand  on  the  door,  and  looked  his  htst  at  the  room. 
The  horror  of  the  night  on  the  Wreck  had  got  Jiim  once  more,  and  the 
Jlanie  of  las  passion  was  quenched  in  an  insUinl, 

"  The  Dream  I  "  he  whispered,  under  his  breath.  "  The  Drean' 
again  I  " 

The  door  was  tried  from  the  outsidej  and  a  Bervant  appeared  -^rith 
h'ivial  message  about  the  breakfast. 

Midwinter  looked  at  the  man  with  a  blank,  dreadful  helplessness  h 
his  face.     '*  Show  me  the  way  out,"  he  said.     **  The  place  is  dark^  and' 
the  room  turns  round  with  me.'* 

The  servant  took  hira  by  the  arm,  and  silently  led  him  out. 

As  the  door  closed  on  them,  AJlan  picked  up  the  la^t  fragment  of  the 
broken  figure.  lie  sat  down  alone  at  the  table,  and  hid  hia  face  in  his 
bands.  The  self-control  which  he  had  bravely  preserved  under  exaspera- 
tion renewed  again  and  again,  no%v  failed  hira  at  last  in  the  friendless 
solitude  of  hia  room  ;  and  in  the  first  bitterness  of  fueling  that  Midwinter 
hud  turned  ngainst  him  like  the  rest,  he  burst  into  tears. 

The  momenta  followed  each  other,  the  slow  tijne  wore  on.  Li  I  lie  by 
little  the  signs  of  a  new  elemental  disturbance  bi^gan  to  show  themselves 
in  the  summer  storm.  Hie  shadow  of  a  swiftly-deepening  darkness  swept 
over  the  sky.  The  pattering  of  the  rain  lejisened  with  the  lessening  wind. 
There  was  a  momentary  hush  of  stillness.  Then  on  a  sudden,  the  rain 
poured  down  again  like  a  cataract,  and  the  low  roll  of  thunder  came  up 
solemnly  on  the  dying  air. 


CHAPTER  DC. 


She  Knows  the  Truth. 

1,  From  Mr.  Bashicood  to  Miss  GwilL 

"  Ttiorpc-Ambroso,  July  20tli,  1861. 
"  Dear  Macau— I  received  yesterday,  by  private  messenger,  your  obliging 
note,  in  which  you  direct  me  to  communicate  with  you,  through  the  post  only, 
as  luug  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  visitors  who  may  come  to  you 
are  likely  to  be  observed.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  look  forwi 
with  respectful  anxiety  to  the  lime  when  I  sliall  again  enjoy  ihe  only 
hai>piness  I  have  ever  experienced — the  happiness  of  personally  addj 
you? 

"  In  compliance  with  your  desire  that  I  sliould  not  rHow  thi«  da/ 
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(the  Sunday)  to  pass  witHoufc  privately  noticing  what  went  on  nt  the 
great  bouse,  I  tuok  the  keys,  and  went  this  morning  to  thu  steward's 
office.  I  accounted  for  my  appearance  to  the  servants,  by  iiiforniing  ihem 
that  I  had  work  to  do  wliich  it  was  important  tu  complete  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  The  same  excuse  would  have  done  for  Mr.  Armadide,  if  ivo 
had  met,  but  no  such  meoling  happened. 

**  Although  I  was  at  Thorpe- Ambrose,  in  what  I  thought  good  time,  I 
was  too  late  to  see  or  hear  anything  myself  of  a  serious  quarrel  which 
appeared  to  have  taken  place,  just  before  I  arrived,  between  Mr.  Armadale 
and  Mr-  Midwinter. 

**  All  the  little  information  I  can  give  you  in  this  matter  is  derived 
from  one  of  the  jaervants*  The  man  told  me  that  he  heard  the  voices  of 
the  two  gentlemen  loud^  in  Mr.  Armadale^fl  sitting-room.  He  went  in  to 
announce  breakfast  shortly  afterwards,  and  found  Mr.  Midwinter  in  such 
a  dreadful  state  of  agitation,  that  he  tiad  to  be  helped  t*ut  of  the  room. 
The  servant  tried  to  take  him  upstairs  to  lie  down  and  composie  liimself. 
He  declined,  saying  he  wonld  wait  a  little  first  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms, 
and  begging  that  he  might  be  left  alooe.  The  man  had  haidly  got  down- 
Btaira  again,  when  he  heard  the  front  door  opened  and  closed.  He  ran 
back,  and  found  that  Mr,  Midwinter  was  gone.  The  rain  was  pouring  at  the 
time,  and  tlumder  and  lightning  came  soon  afterwards.  Dreadful  weather, 
certainly,  to  go  out  in.  The  servant  thinks  Mr.  Midwinter's  mind  was 
unsetlJed,  I  sincerely  hope  not.  Mr,  Midwinter  is  one  of  the  tUw  people 
I  have  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  life  who  have  treated  rae  kindly. 

"  Hearing  tliat  Mr.  Armadale  still  remained  in  his  sitting-room,  I  went 
into  the  steward's  office  (whichj,  as  you  may  remeraber,  is  on  the  same 
Bide  of  the  house),  and  left  the  door  ajjir,  and  set  the  window  open, 
waiting  and  listening  for  anything  that  might  happen.  Dear  madam,  there 
was  a  time  when  I  might  have  thought  such  a  position  in  the  house  of 
my  employer  not  a  very  becoming  one.  Let  me  hasten  to  a.S8iire  you  that 
this  is  iar  from  being  my  feeHug  now.  I  glory  in  any  position  which 
makes  me  serviceable  to  yoit, 

**  The  .state  of  the  weather  seemed  hopelessly  adverse  to  that  renewal 
of  intercourse  between  Mr.  Armadale  and  Miss  MJIroy,  which  you  so 
confidently  anticipate,  and  of  which  you  are  so  anxious  to  be  made  aware. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  it  is  actually  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
the  Weather,  that  I  am  now  in  a  j>nsition  to  give  you  the  y^try  information 
you  require.  Mr.  Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy  met  about  an  hour  since. 
The  circumstances  were  as  fullows  : — 

*•  Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  thunderstorm,  I  saw  one  of  the  grooma 
run  across  from  the  stables^  and  heard  him  tap  at  his  masters  window. 
Mr.  Armadale  opened  the  window,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  The 
groom  said  he  came  with  a  message  from  tlie  coachman's  wife.  She  had  seen 
from  her  room  over  the  stables  (wliich  looks  on  to  the  park,)  Misa  Milroy 
quite  alone,  standing  for  aJielter  under  one  of  the  trees.  As  that  part  of  the 
park  was  at  some  distance  from  the  major's  cottage,  she  had  tho^ight  that 
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her  master  migbt  wish  to  seud  and  ask  the  youDg  lady  into  the  house — 
especially  aa  she  had  placed  herself,  with  a  thunderatorm  coming  on,  in 
what  might  turn  out  to  be  a  very  dangeioiia  poaitiou, 

"  The  moment  Mr.  Araiatlale  understood  the  man^s  meisage,  he  called 
fur  the  waterproof  thiugs  and  the  umbrellas^  and  ran  out  hunself,  ?nfft^si*i  of 
leaving  it  to  the  servants.  In  a  Httle  time,  he  nud  the  groom  caaie  bsck 
witli  Miss  Mih'oy  between  tbeui,  as  well  protected  as  could  be  from  the  rain. 

"I  ascertained  from  one  of  the  women -servants^  who  bad  taken  the 
young  lady  into  a  bedroom,  and  had  supplied  her  with  such  dry  thiiigi  as 
ehe  wanted,  that  Miss  Milroy  had  been  afterwards  shown  into  the  drnwinif- 
room,  and  tliat  Mr.  Araiadaio  was  there  with  her.  The  only  way  of 
following  your  inatruction%  and  finding  out  what  passed  between  them, 
was  to  go  round  the  house  in  the  peltitig  rain,  and  get  into  the  conser^ 
valciry  (which  op<in3  into  the  drawing-room)  by  the  outer  door.  I  hesi- 
tate at  nothing,  dear  tnaduni)  in  your  service;  I  would  cheerfully  get  wet 
every  day,  to  please  you.  Besides,  though  I  may  at  first  sight  be  thought 
rather  an  elderly  man,  a  wetting  is  of  no  very  serious  consequence  to  roe, 
I  assure  you  I  am  not  so  old  as  I  look,  and  I  am  of  a  stronger  conatitntioa 
than  appears, 

**  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  near  enough  in  the  conservatory  lo 
see  what  went  on  in  the  drawing-room,  without  the  risk  of  being  dis^ 
covered.  But  most  of  the  conversation  reached  me,  except  when  they 
dropped  their  voices.     This  is  the  substance  of  what  I  heard: — 

"  I  gathered  that  Miss  Milroy  had  been  prevailed  on,  against  her  will, 
to  take  refuge  from  the  thunderstorm  in  Mr.  Armadale's  house.  She 
said  so  at  least,  and  she  gave  two  reasons.  The  first  was,  that  her  father 
had  forbidden  all  intercourse  between  the  cottage  and  the  great  hoaae. 
Mr.  Armaduk  met  this  objection  by  declaring  that  her  father  had  XfiSlri|H 
his  ordern  under  a  total  misconception  of  the  truth,  and  by  entreatilH^ 
her  not  to  treat  him  as  cruelly  as  the  major  had  treated  him.  He  entered, 
I  suspect,  into  some  explanations  at  this  poiot,  but  as  he  dropped  his 
voice,  I  am  unable  to  soy  what  they  were.  His  langunge,  when  I  did 
hear  it,  was  confused  and  ungrammatical.  It  seemed,  however,  to  be 
quite  intelligible  enough  to  persuade  Miss  Milroy  that  her  father  had  been 
acting  under  a  mistaken  impression  of  the  circumstances.  At  least,  I 
infer  thij^ ;  for,  when  I  next  heard  the  conversation,  the  young  lady  im^h 
driven  back  to  her  second  objection  to  being  in  the  house— which  "Vi^^l 
that  Mr,  Armadale  had  behaved  very  badly  to  her,  and  that  he  richly  ' 
deserved  that  she  should  never  speak  to  liim  again. 

^^  In  this  latter  case,  Mr.  Amiadale  attempted  no  defence  of  any  kind. 
He  ogrecd  with  her  that  he  had  beliaved  badly ;  he  agreed  with  her  that 
he  richly  deKcrved  she  sliould  never  speak  to  him  again*  At  the  same 
time  he  implored  her  to  remember  that  he  had  sutTered  his  punishnient 
already.  He  was  disgraced  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  iiis  dearest  Iriend, 
hia  one  intimate  friend  ia  the  world,  had  that  very  morning  turned  against 
him  like  the  re^t.     Fur  or  near,  there  was  not  a  living  creature  whom 
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lie  was  fond  of,  to  comfort  Lijii,  or  to  say  a  friendly  word  lo  hiin.  He 
was  lonely  and  miserable,  aud  hi«  heart  ached  for  a  Jiltle  kindness — nnd 
that  wai  Iiis  only  excuse  for  asking  Miss  Milroy  to  forget  and  forgive 
the  past, 

**  I  must  leave  you,  I  fear,  to  judge  for  yourself  of  the  eifect  of  this  ou 
Ihe  young  lady  ;  for  though  I  tried  haidj  1  failed  lo  catch  what  she  said. 
I  am  almost  certain  I  heard  hev  crying^  and  Mr.  Armadale  eritrcating  her 
not  to  break  his  heart.  They  whispered  a  great  deal,  wliich  aggravattd 
nie.  I  waa  afterwards  alarmed  by  Mr.  Armadale  coming  out  into  the 
conservatory  to  pick  some  flowers*  He  did  not  come  as  far,  fortunately, 
as  the  place  where  I  was  hidden  ;  and  he  went  in  again  juto  the  drawing- 
room,  and  there  was  more  talking  (I  suspect  at  close  quarters),  which  to 
my  gri^at  regret  I  again  failed  to  catch.  Pray  forgive  me  for  having  so 
little  to  tell  you,  I  can  only  add,  that  when  the  storm  cleared  ofl'.  Miss 
Milroy  went  away  with  the  flowers  in  her  hand,  and  with  Mr.  Armadale 
escorting  her  from  tlie  house.  My  own  humble  opinion  h  that  he  had  a 
powerful  friend  at  court,  all  through  the  interview,  in  the  young  lady*tj 
own  liking  for  him. 

'*  Tliia  m  all  I  can  say  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  one  other  thing 
1  heard,  which  I  hlubh  to  mention.  But  your  word  is  law,  and  you 
li;ive  ordered  me  to  have  no  concealmenta  from  you. 

"  Their  talk  tuiTied  once,  dear  madam,  on  yourself.  I  think  I  heard 
the  word  '  Creature  '  from  Miss  Milroy ;  and  I  am  certain  tliat  Mr.  Arma- 
dale, while  acknowledging  that  he  had  once  admired  you,  added  that 
circumstancea  had  since  satisfieti  liim  of  '  hia  folly.'  I  quote  his  own 
expression — ^it  made  me  quite  tremble  with  indignation.  If  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  bo,  the  nmn  who  admires  Miaa  Gwilt  lives  in  paradise, 
liespect,  if  nothing  else,  ought  to  have  closed  Mr.  Armadale's  lips.  lie  is 
my  employer,  I  know — but,  afler  hia  calling  it  an  act  of  folly  lo  admire 
you  (though  I  am  hia  deputy  eteward),  I  utterly  despiae  him, 

**  Trusting  that  I  may  have  been  bo  happy  as  to  give  you  satisfaction 
thus  far,  and  earnestly  desirous  to  deserve  the  honour  of  your  continued 
confidence  in  me,  1  remain,  near  madam, 

**  Your  grateful  and  devoted  servant, 

**  Felix  Bashwood/' 


2. — From  Mrs.  Oldershaw  io  Miss  Gwilt 

"Dinnji  Street,  Monday^  July  2]  at. 
"  Mr  DEAn  LtiiIa,^!  trouble  you  with  a  fvw  lines.     Tbt^y  ai-e  written 
under  a  icnse  of  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  mysidi^  in  our  present  position 
towards  each  other. 

**  I  am  not  at  all  Kalisfied  with  the  tone  of  your  two  last  letters;  and 
I  am  still  less  pleased  at  your  leaving  me  this  morning  without  any  letter 
at  all— and  this  wlien  we  had  arranged,  in  the  doubtful  state  of  our 
prospects,  that  I  wns  to  hear  from  you  ewery  day,     I  can  only  interpret 
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yofor  eooduct  in  one  way.     I  cin  only  infer  that  mattera  at  TI>orpe- 
Anibrose,  having  been  all  mifsmanaged,  are  all  g<Jing  wrong. 

*  It  ia  not  my  present  object  to  repn>ach  yon,  for  why  aboulil  I  wiite 
time,  language,  and  paper?  I  merely  wish  to  recall  to  your  memorr 
certain  considerations  which  you  appear  to  be  dispoaed  to  overlook.  Shall 
I  put  tbem  in  the  plainest  English  ?  Yes — for  with  all  my  faults,  I  am 
frankness  personified. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  Ymve  an  interest  in  yoiir  becoming  Mrt 
Armadale  of  Thorpe- Ambrose  aa  well  as  you.  Secondly,  I  have  provided 
you  (to  say  nothing  of  good  advice)  with  all  the  money  needed  to  aooom- 
plish  our  object.  Thirdly,  I  hold  your  notes-of-hand,  at  short  dates,  for 
every  farthing  so  advanced.  Fourthly  and  lastly,  though  I  am  indulgent 
to  a  fault  in  the  capacity  of  a  friend— in  the  capacity  of  a  woman  of 
business,  my  dear,  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with.  That  ia  all,  Lydia,  at  lea« 
for  the  present. 

*'  Pray  don't  auppoAe  I  write  in  anger  ;  I  am  only  sorry  and  dis- 
heartened. Sly  stale  of  mind  resembles  David's.  If  I  had  the  wings  of  a 
dove^  I  would  flee  away  and  be  at  rest, 

**  Affectionately  youm, 

"  Maria  Oldershaw." 


3.^Fr<m  Mr,  Btuhwood  to  Miss  QwilL 

«  Thorpe- Amhposc,  Jalr  Slat 
*'  Dear  Madaii, — Ton  will  probably  receive  these  lines  a  few  hours  after 
my  yesterday's  communication  reaches  you.     I  posted  my  first  letter 
nighty  and  I  shall  post  this  before  noon  to-day, 

**  My  present  object  in  writing  is  to  give  you  fsome  more  news  fr 
this  house.  I  have  tlic  inexpressible  hnppiness  of  announcing  that 
Sir.  Armiidule's  disgraceful  intnision  on  your  privacy  is  at  an  end.  The 
watch  set  oti  your  actions  is  to  be  withdrawn  this  day.  I  write,  dear 
madam,  with  the  tears  in  my  eyes — tears  of  joy,  caused  by  feelinga  which  I 
ventured  to  express  in  my  previoua  letter  (see  first  paragraph  towards  tJic 
end).  Piirdon  me  this  personal  reference.  I  can  spt*alc  to  you  (I  don't 
know  why)  so  much  more  readiJy  with  my  pen  than  with  ray  tongue. 

*'  Let  me  try  to  comj/ose  myself,  and  proceed  with  \\\y  narrative. 

**  I  had  just  arrived  at  the  Bteward's  office  this  morniiig,  when 
Mr.  Pedgift  tlie  elder  followed  me  to  the  great  house  to  Bee  Mr.  Armadale 
by  special  appointment.  It  is  jieedlusa  to  say  that  I  at  once  suspended 
any  little  busine^ss  there  wna  to  do,  feeling  that  your  interests  might 
possibly  be  concerned.  It  is  also  most  gratiiying  to  add  that  this  time 
circumstancea  favoUTed  me,  I  was  able  to  stand  under  the  open  window, 
and  to  hear  llie  whole  interview. 

**  Mr.  Armadale  explained  himself  at  once  in  the  plainest  terms.  He 
gave  orders  that  the  person  who  had  been  hired  to  wiitch  you  should  be 
instantly  dismif?sed.     On  being  asked  to  explain  this  sudden  change  o| 
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purpose,  lie  did  not  conceal  tbat  it  was  oivin^  to  the  effect  produced  on 
his  mind  by  what  had  pa«ised  between  Mr.  Midwinter  and  himself  oq  the 
previous  day.  Mr.  Midwinter's  lauguage^  cruelly  iirijust  as  it  wan,  bad 
iieTertheless  convinced  hiin  that  no  necessity  whalever  could  excuiw?  any 
proceeding  ao  essentially  baae  in  itsell'  as  the  employment  of  a  spy,  and  on 
that  conviction  he  was  now^  determined  to  act. 

^'  But  for  your  own  positive  directiona  to  nie  to  conceal  nothing  that 
passea  here  in  which  your  name  ia  concerned^  I  shtjuld  really  be  aahanied 
to  report  ^vbat  Mr.  Ptdgitl;  said  on  his  side.  He  has  bcliaycd  kindly  to 
me,  I  know.  But  if  he  was  my  own  brother,  I  could  never  forgive  him 
the  tone  in  which  he  spohe  of  you,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  tried 
to  make  Mr.  Armadale  change  hi  a  mind. 

"  He  began  by  attacking  Mr.  Midwinter.  He  declared  tbat  Mr.  Mid- 
winter's opinion  was  the  very  worst  opinion  that  could  betaken;  for  it 
was  quite  plain  that  you,  dear  madam,  had  twisted  him  round  your  finger. 
Producing  no  effect  by  this  coarse  suggestion  (which  nobody  who  knowis 
you  cuuld  ftr  a  moment  believe),  Mr.  Pedgift  next  referred  to  Misa 
Miiroy,  and  asked  Mr.  Armadale  if  he  had  given  up  all  idea  of  protecting 
her.  What  this  meant  I  cannot  imagine.  I  can  only  report  it  for  your 
private  conaidemtion.  Mr.  Armadule  briefly  answered  that  he  bad  his 
own  plan  for  protecting  Miss  Miiroy,  and  that  the  circumstances  were 
altered  in  that  quarter,  or  worda  to  a  f^injilar  elTect.  Still  Mr.  Pedgift 
perBiated.  Hr*  went  on  (I  blush  to  njcntion)  from  bad  to  worse.  Ua 
tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Armadak  Dejft  to  bring  an  action  at  law  against 
one  or  other  of  the  persons  who  had  been  must  strongly  condemning  his 
conduct  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose="I  really  hardly  know 
how  to  write  it — of  getting  you  into  the  witness-box.  And  worse  yet: 
when  Mr.  Armadale  still  said  No,  Mr,  Pedgift,  after  having,  as  I  suspected 
by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  been  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room,  artfully 
came  back,  and  proposed  pending  for  a  detective  officer  from  London, 
Blmply  to  look  at  you.  'The  whole  of  this  myBtery  about  Miss  Gwik's 
true  character,*  he  said,  *  may  turn  on  a  question  of  identity.  It  won't  cost 
much  to  have  a  man  down  from  London  ;  and  it  s  worth  trying  whether 
her  &ce  is  or  in  not  known  at  head-quarters  to  the  police.*  I  again  and 
again  aasure  you,  dearest  lady,  that  I  only  repeat  those  abominable  words 
from  a  sense  of  duty  towards  yourself  I  shook— I  dtclare  I  shook  from 
head  to  fool  when  I  heard  tliem. 

*'  To  resume,  for  there  is  more  to  tell  you. 

"  Mr.  Armadale  (to  his  credit — I  don't  deny  it,  though  I  don't  like 
him)  still  said  No.  He  appeared  to  be  getting  irritated  under  Mr.  Ped- 
gift's  persistence,  and  he  spoke  in  a  somewhat  hasty  way.  '  You  per- 
suttdcil  me  on  the  last  occasiim  when  we  talked  about  this,'  he  said,  *  to  do 
something  that  1  h»vu  bein  since  heartily  ashamed  of  You  won't  succeed 
in  persuading  me,  Mr.  Pedgift,  a  second  time.'  Those  were  his  words.  Mr. 
Pedgill  took  him  up  short;   Mr.  Pedgift  seemed  to  be  Dei:led  on  his  side. 

"  '  If  tbat  is  the  light  in  which  you  see  my  advice,  sir/  he  said,  <tho 
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lea  Jon  have  of  it  for  the  futare,  tbe  better.  Your  duncter  and 
are  pnblicly  involved  in  thU  matter  between  youraelf  and  Miaa 
and  jou  persist,  at  a  most  critical  moment,  in  taking  a  coune  of  jonr 
o^n,  which  I  believe  will  end  bodij,  Ailer  what  I  have  alreadjr  aaid  and 
done  in  this  ver^  serioiis  case,  I  can^t  consent  to  go  on  with  it  wltk  fao^ 
my  hands  tied ;  and  I  om't  drop  it  with  credit  to  niTself,  while  I 
pabliclj  known  tm  your  aolicitor.  You  leave  me  no  alternative,  air, 
to  resign  the  honour  of  acting  S9  jour  legal  adviser,'  *  I  am  aonj  lo 
hear  it/  says  Mr.  Armadale,  *  but  I  have  suffered  enough  already  througli 
interfering  with  Misi  Gvrilt.  I  can't  and  won't  stir  any  further  in  the 
matter/  '  You  may  not  stir  any  further  in  it,  air,*  eayi  Mr.  Pedgift,  *  and 
/  shall  not  stir  any  further  in  it,  for  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  question  of  pro- 
leational  interest  to  me.  But  mark  my  words,  Mr.  ArmadaJe-,  you  are 
not  at  the  end  of  this  business  yet.  Some  other  person's  curiosity  nmygo 
on  from  the  point  where  you  (and  I)  have  stopped,  and  some  other  person*! 
hand  may  let  the  broad  daylight  in  yet  on  Mias  6 wilt/ 
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**  I  report  their  language,  dear  madam,  almost  word  for  word,  I  bell 
as  I  heard  it.     It  produced  an  indescribable  impreasion  on  me ;  it  filled 
I  hardly  know  why,  with  quite  a  panic  of  alarm.     I  don't  at  all  understand 
it,  and  I  understand  still  less  what  happened  immediately  afWrwarda. 

*'  Mr.  Pedgift^s  voice,  when  he  said  those  last  words,  sounded  dread- 
fully close  to  me.  He  must  have  been  speaking  at  the  open  window,  and 
be  must,  I  fear,  have  seea  me  under  it.  1  had  time,  before  he  left  the 
hoiose,  to  get  out  quietly  from  among  the  laurela,  but  not  to  gel  back  to 
the  office.  Accordingly  I  walked  away  along  the  drive  towarda  the  lodga^ 
as  if  I  was  going  on  some  errand  connected  with  the  steward's  busineas. 

"  Before  long,  Mr.  Pedgifk  overtook  me  in  his  gig,  and  stopped.  •  So 
t^ou  feel  some  curiosity  about  Miss  Gwilt,  do  you  ?  '  he  said.  *  GfatiiV 
your  curiosity  by  all  means — /  don't  object  to  it'  I  feH  naturally 
nervous,  but  I  mannged  to  ask  him  what  he  meant.  He  didji*t 
he  only  looked  down  at  me  from  the  gig  in  a  very  odd  manner, 
laughed.  *I  have  known  stranger  things  happen  even  than  thati*  Ih 
to  himself  suddenly,  and  drove  oiF. 

**  I  have  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  this  last  incident,  tli< 
may  seem  of  no  importance  in  your  eyes,  in  the  hope  that  your 
ability  may  be  able  to  explain  it.  My  own  poor  faculties,  I  confeaL 
quite  unable  to  penetrate  Mr*  Pedgift's  meaning.  All  I  know  is,  that  hs 
has  no  right  to  accuse  me  of  any  such  impertinent  feeling  as  curi<»eity  ia 
relation  to  a  lady  whom  I  ardently  esteem  and  admire.  I  d«re  not  pot 
it  in  warmer  words. 

**  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  be  of  continued  eerrtM 
to  you  here  if  you  wish  it.  Mr.  Armadale  hsw  just  been  into  the  offi6% 
and  has  told  me  briefly  that,  in  Mr.  Midwinter's  continued  absence,  I  am 
still  to  act  as  steward's  deputy  till  further  notice.  Believe  me,  detr 
madam,  anxiously  and  devotedly  youra, 

"  Felix  Bashwood. 
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4* — From  Allan  At^madaU  to  the  JIuk  Decimus  BiH>ck, 

**  Thorpe- Ambrose,  Tuesday. 
*'  ^ft  DEAn  Mr.  Brock,— I  am  in  sad  trouble.  Midwinter  has  quarrelled 
with  me  and  lelt  rue ;  and  my  lawyer  has  quarrelled  with  nie  and  k'H  me  ; 
and  (except  dear  little  Miss  Milroy^  who  ha.*j  forgiven  me)  all  the  ueigh- 
hours  have  turned  their  backs  on  me.  There  is  a  good  deal  about  '  me  ' 
in  this,  but  I  can't  help  it.  I  am  very  miserable  alone  in  my  own  house. 
Do  pray  come  and  see  me  1  You  are  the  only  old  iVicnd  I  have  left,  and 
I  do  long  so  to  tell  you  about  it.  N.B. — Oti  my  word  of  honour  as  a 
gentleman,  I  am  not  to  blame.     Yours  affectionately, 

"Allan  Ar3L\d.vle,*' 

"  P.S*^ — I  would  come  to  you  (for  this  place  ia  ^own  quite  hateful  to 
me),  but  I  have  a  r«ison  for  not  going  too  far  away  from  Miss  Milroy  just 
at  present.** 


5. — Frvm  Robert  Stapltton  to  Allan  Annadale^  Esq. 

"  Boscombo  Bectory,  Thursdny  Mormag. 
"  Respected  Sir, — I  see  a  letter  in  your  writing,  on  the  table  along  with 
the  others,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  master  is  not  well  enough  to  open. 
He  is  down  with  a  sort  of  low  fever.  The  doctor  saya  it  has  been  brought 
on  wth  worry  and  anxiety,  which  master  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear. 
Tbis  seems  likely;  for  I  was  -with  him  when  he  went  to  London  last 
month,  and  what  with  his  own  business,  and  the  business  of  looking  after 
that  person  who  afterwards  gave  lis  the  alip^  he  was  worried  and  anxious 
all  the  time  ;   and  for  the  matter  of  that,  so  was  I, 

"My  master  w^as  talking  of  you  a  day  or  two  since.  He  seemed 
unwilling  that  you  should  know  of  his  illness,  unless  ho  got  worse.  But 
I  think  you  ought  to  know  of  it.  At  the  same  time  he  is  not  worae^per- 
hapa  a  trifle  better.  The  doctor  mys  he  must  be  kept  very  quiet,  and  nut 
agitated  on  any  account.  So  be  pleased  to  take  no  notice  of  this — I  mean 
in  the  way  of  coming  to  the  rectory.  I  have  the  doctor^s  orders  to  say  it  is 
not  needful,  and  it  would  only  upset  my  master  in  the  state  he  is  in  now. 

"  I  witl  write  again  if  you  wish  it.  Please  accept  of  my  duty,  and 
believe  me  to  remain,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

•'  Robert  Stapleton. 

"  P.S» — The  yacht  has  been  rigged  and  repainted,  waiting  your  orders. 
She  looka  beautiful." 


6. — From  Mrs.  Oldershaw  to  Miss  Gwilt, 

*'  Diana  Street,  Jaly  24tli. 
"  Miss  GTft^LT, — The  post-hour  has  passed  for  three  EuomiDgs  following, 
and  haa  brought  me  uo  answer  to  my  letter*     Are  you  purposely  bent  on 
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insulting  me?  or  Iiave  you  lell  Thorpe-Ambrose?     In  either  case,  I  won't 
put  up  with  your  conduct  auy  longer.     The  law  shall  bring  you  to  b< 
if  I  can't. 

'*  Your  first  note-of-haiid  (for  thirty  pounds)  falla  due  on  Tu< 
next,  the  20ih.  If  you  had  behaved  wiih  cottimou  conuideratton  towj 
me,  I  would  have  let  you  renew  it  with  pleasure.  As  tilings  are,  I  shall 
have  the  note  presented  j  and,  if  it  is  not  paid,  I  shall  iasLruct  my  man  of 
business  to  take  the  usual  course, 

"  Yours, 


7.^ — Frotn  Miss  GwUt  to  Mrs,  Oldershaw. 

"  5,  rimwli^o  Place,  Tliorpe- Ambrose,  Jaly  25tlL 
**  Mns.  Oldershaw, — The  time  of  your  man  of  business  being,  no  doubt, 
of  some  ^alue,  I  write  a  line  to  assist  him  when  he  takes  the  u^iial  course, 
lie  will  fiud  me  waiting  to  be  arrested  in  the  first-floor  apartments,  at  the 
above  adclres3.  In  my  present  situation,  and  with  my  present  thoughts, 
the  best  Bervicti  you  can  possibly  readei*  me  is  to  lock  me  up. 


8. — From  Mrs.  Okkrskcac  to  Miss  Gmlt. 

"  Diana  Street,  Jnl^  26dL 
*'  My  darling  Lydia, — The  longer  I  live  in  this  wicked  world  tlie  mcnw 
plainly  I  see  that  women's  own  tempera  are  the  worst  enemies  women 
have  to  contend  with.  What  a  truly  regrettable  style  of  correspondeDOe 
we  have  fidlea  into  I  What  a  ead  want  of  self-restraint,  my  dt^r,  on  your 
side  and  on  mine  1 

"Let  me,  as  the  oldest  in  years,  be  tlic  first  to  make  the  needful 
excuses,  the  first  to  blush  for  my  own  want  of  self-coDtroL  Yoiir  cmel 
neglect,  Lydia,  stung  me  into  writing  as  I  did.  I  am  bo  senaiUve  to 
ill-treatment,  when  it  is  inflicted  on  me  by  a  person  whom  I  love  aad 
admire— and,  though  tiuned  sixty,  I  am  still  (unfortunately  for  myself) 
HO  young  at  heart.  Accept  my  apologies  for  having  made  use  of  my  pea, 
when  I  ought  to  have  been  content  to  take  refuge  in  my  pocket-handker- 
chief.    Forgive  your  attached  Maria  for  being  still  young  at  heart  I 

'*But  oh,  my  dear — ^though  I  own  I  threatened  you — -how  hard  of 
you  to  take  me  at  my  word  !  How  cruel  of  you,  if  your  debt  had  beei 
tea  times  what  it  is,  to  suppose  me  capable  (whatever  i  might  aay^  of  the 
odious  inhumauity  of  anesting  my  bosom  Iriend  J  Hoavtos  I  ha^e  I 
desen'ed  to  be  taken  at  my  word  in  this  unmerciinlly  exact  way  after 
the  years  of  tender  intimacy  that  have  united  us?  But  I  don^t  coDiplain; 
I  only  mourn  over  the  fi  ailty  of  our  common  human  nature.  Let  us  expect 
as  little  of  each  other  as  possible,  my  dear ;  we  are  both  women  and  we 
c-an't  help  it.     I  declare,  when  I  reflect  on  the  origin  of  our  unlbnuoilA 
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sex^^vlieii  I  remember  tliat  we  were  all  origiDally  made  of  no  betler 
material  than  the  rib  of  a  man  (and  that  rib  of  so  little  importance  to  its 
poaaeasor  ihat  he  never  appears  to  have  missed  it  afterwards),  I  am  quite 
a-stonished  at  our  virtues,  and  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  our  faults. 

'*  I  am  wandering  a  little;  I  am  losing  myself  in  serious  tiiought,  like 
that  sweet  character  in  Shakspearc  who  was  *  fancy  free'  One  lust  word, 
dearest,  to  say  that  my  longing  for  an  answer  to  this  proceeds  entirely 
flora  my  wish  to  hear  from  you  again  in  your  old  friendly  tone,,  and  is 
quite  unconnected  with  any  curiosity  to  know  what  you  are  doing  at 
Thorpe- Ambrose — except  Buch  curiosity  as  you  yourself  might  approve. 
Need  I  add  that  I  beg  yoa  as  a  favour  to  me^  to  renew,  on  the  custoaiary 
terms?  I  refer  to  the  little  bill  due  on  Tuesday  next,  and  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  day  fcix  weeks. 

*|  Yoiure,  with  a  truly  motherly  feeling, 

"  Maria  OldershawV 


9. — From  Miss  Qwilt  to  Mrs.  OMcrshnw. 

*'  Porndis*  Placc^  Julv  27tli. 
**  I  HAVE  just  got  your  last  letter.  The  brazen  impudence  of  it  has 
roused  me.  I  am  to  be  treated  like  a  child,  am  I  ? — to  be  threatenerl 
first,  and  then,  if  threatening  fails,  to  be  coaxed  afterwards?  You  $lmll 
coax  me;  yon  shall  know^  njy  motherly  friend,  the  sort  of  child  you  have 
to  deal  with. 

^'  I  had  a  reason,  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  for  the  silence  which  has  so  seriously 
offended  you,  I  was  afraid— yt\^,  actually  afraid — to  let  you  into  the 
secret  of  my  thoughts.  No  such  fear  troubles  me  now.  My  only  anxiety 
this  morning  is  to  make  you  my  best  acknowledgments  for  tlie  manner 
in  which  you  have  written  to  me.  After  carefully  considering  it,  I  think 
the  worst  turn  I  can  possibly  do  you,  is  to  tell  you  what  you  are  burning 
to  know.  So  here  I  am  at  my  defk,  bent  on  tclhng  it.  You  Rhall  hear 
what  has  happened  at  Thorpe- Ambrose — you  sliall  see  my  thoughts  na 
ploinly  as  I  see  them  myself.  If  you  don't  bitterly  repent,  when  you 
are  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  not  having  held  to  your  first  resolution,  and 
locked  me  up  out  of  hann's  way  while  you  had  t]ie  cliiuice,  my  name  is 
not  Lydia  Gwilt. 

**  Where  did  my  last  letter  end?  I  don't  remember,  and  don't  care. 
Make  it  out  as  you  can— I  am  not  going  back  any  further  than  this  day 
■week.     That  is  to  say,  Sunday  last. 

"  There  was  a  thunderstorm  in  the  morning.  It  began  to  ck^ar  off 
towards  noon.  I  didn't  go  out— I  waited  to  see  Midwinter  or  to  hear 
from  him.  (Are  you  surprised  at  my  not  writing  ^  Mr.'  before  hrs  name? 
We  have  got  so  familiar,  my  dear,  that  *  Mr,*  would  be  quite  out  of  place.) 
He  had  lc0  me  the  evening  bcforo,  under  very  interesting  circumstances. 
I  had  told  him  that  his  friend,  Armadale,  was  pei'secuting  mo  by  meani 
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of  a  hired  spy.  He  had  decHncd  to  believe  it,  and  had  gone  straight  to 
TJiorpe-Ambrofe  to  clear  the  thing  tip.  I  Lad  let  him  kiss  my  hand 
before  he  went.  He  had  promised  to  come  back  the  next  day  (the 
Sunday).  I  felt  I  had  secured  my  influence  over  him ;  and  I  believed 
he  would  keep  hia  Tvord. 

"  Well,  the  thunder  passed  away  as  I  told  yon.  The  weather  cleared 
up;  the  people  walked  out  in  their  best  clothes;  the  dinners  came  in  from 
the  baker's;  I  sat  dreaming  at  my  wretched  little  hired  piano,  nicely 
dressed  and  looking  my  best^and  etill  no  Midwinter  appeared.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  offended,  when  a  letter 
was  brought  to  me.  It  had  been  left  by  a  strange  messenger  who  went 
away  again  immediately.  I  looked  at  the  letter.  Midwinter  at  last — in 
writing,  instead  of  in  person.  I  began  to  feel  more  offended  than  ever — 
for,  as  I  told  you,  I  thonght  I  had  used  my  influence  over  him  to  better 
purpose. 

'•  The  letter,  when  I  read  it,  set  my  mind  off  in  a  new  direction.  It 
surprised,  it  puzzled,  it  interested  me.  I  thought,  and  thought^  and 
thought  of  him,  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

'^  He  began  by  asking  my  pardon  for  having  doubted  what  I  told  hini, 
Tklr.  Armadale's  own  lips  had  confirmed  rac.  They  had  quarrelled  (as  I 
had  anticipated  they  would) — and  he,  and  the  man  who  had  once  been 
his  dearest  friend  on  earth,  had  parted  for  ever.  So  far,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised. I  was  amused  by  his  telling  me  in  his  extravagant  way  that  he 
and  his  friend  were  parted  for  ever ;  and  I  rather  M'ondered  what  he 
would  think  when  I  carried  out  my  plan,  and  found  my  Way  into  the 
great  house  on  pretence  of  reconciling  them. 

"  But  the  second  part  of  the  letter  set  me  thinking.  Here  ife  is,  in  hifl 
own  words. 

'*  *  It  is  only  by  struggling  against  myself  (and  no  language  con  say 
how  hard  the  struggle  has  been)  that  I  have  decided  on  writings  instead 
of  gpeakiug  to  you.  A  merciless  necessity  claims  my  future  life,  I  must 
leave  Thorpe- Ambrose,  I  must  leave  England,  without  hesitating,  without 
stopping  to  look  back.  There  are  reasons^ — terrible  reasons,  which  I 
have  madly  trilled  with — for  my  never  letting  Mr.  Armadale  set  eyea  on 
me,  or  hear  of  me  again,  after  what  has  happened  between  us.  I  must  gO| 
never  more  to  live  under  the  same  roof,  never  more  to  breathe  the  same 
air  with  that  man.  I  must  hide  myself  from  him,  under  an  assumed 
name ;  I  must  put  the  mountains  and  the  seas  between  us.  I  have  been 
warned  as  no  human  creature  was  ever  warned  before,  I  believe — I  dare 
not  tell  you  why — I  believe  that  if  the  fascination  you  have  for  me  draws 
me  back  to  you,  fatal  consequences  will  come  of  it  lo  the  man  whose  life 
has  been  so  strangely  mingled  with  your  life  and  mine — the  man  who  waa 
once  ^our  admirer  and  in^  friend.  And  jet,  feeling  this,  seeing  it  in  my 
mind  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  sky  above  my  head,  there  is  a  weakness  in  me 
that  still  shrinks  from  the  one  impcralive  siicnfice  of  never  seeing  yoa 
a^ain.     I   am  fighting  with  it  as  a  man  fights  with  the  stren^h  of  bii 
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despair.  I  hare  been  near  enough,  not  an  hour  since,  to  see  the  house 
where  you  live,  and  have  forced  myself  away  again  out  of  sight  of  it.  Can 
I  force  myself  away  farther  still,  now  that  my  letter  is  written — now,  when 
the  useless  confession  escapes  me,  and  I  own  to  loving  you  with  the  first 
love  I  have  ever  known,  with  the  last  love  I  shall  ever  feel  ?  Let  the 
coming  time  answer  the  question ;  I  dare  not  write  of  it  or  think  of 
it  more.' 

"  Those  were  the  last  words.     In  that  strange  way  the  letter  ended. 

"I  felt  a  perfect  fever  of  curiosity  to  know  what  he  meant.  His 
loving  me,  of  course,  was  easy  enough  to  understand.  But  what  did 
he  mean  by  saying  he  had  been  warned?  Why  was  he  never  to  live 
under  the  same  roof,  never  to  breathe  the  same  air  again  with  young 
Armadale  ?  What  sort  of  quarrel  could  it  be  which  obliged  one  man  to 
hide  himself  irom  another  under  an  assumed  name,  and  to  put  the  moun- 
tains and  the  seas  between  them  ?  Above  all,  if  he  came  back,  and  let 
me  fascinate  him,  why  should  it  be  fatal  to  the  hateful  lout  who  possesses 
the  noble  fortune,  and  lives  in  the  great  house  ? 

"  I  never  longed  in  my  life  as  I  longed  to  see  him  again,  and  put  these 
questions  to  him.  I  got  quite  superstitious  about  it  as  the  day  drew  on. 
They  gave  me  a  sweetbread  and  a  cheiTy  pudding  for  dinner.  I  actually 
tried  if  he  would  come  back  by  the  stones  in  the  plate !  Ho  will,  he 
won't,  he  will,  he  won't — and  so  on.  It  ended  in  *  he  won't.'  I  rang  the 
bell,  and  had  the  things  taken  away.  I  contradicted  Destiny  quite 
fiercely.     I  said,  '  He  will  1  '  and  I  waited  at  home  for  him. 

"  You  don't  know  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  give  you  all  these 
little  particulars.  Count  up — my  bosom  friend,  my  second  mother — count 
up  the  money  you  have  advanced  on  the  chance  of  my  becoming 
Mrs.  Armadale,  and  then  think  of  my  feeling  this  breathless  interest  in 
another  man.  Oh,  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  how  intensely  I  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
iiritating  you  I 

"  The  day  got  on  towards  evening.  I  rang  again,  and  sent  down  to 
borrow  a  railway  time-table.  What  trains  were  there  to  take  him  away 
on  Sunday?  The  national  respect  for  the  Sabbath  stood  my  friend. 
Tliere  was  only  one  train,  which  had  started  hours  before  he  wrote  to  me. 
I  went  and  consulted  my  glass.  It  paid  me  the  compliment  of  contradict- 
ing the  divination  by  cherry-stones.  My  glass  said,  *  Get  behind  the 
window-curtain ;  he  won't  pass  the  long  lonely  evening  without  coming 
back  again  to  look  at  the  house.'  I  got  behind  the  window-curtain,  and 
waited  with  his  letter  in  my  hand. 

"  The  dismal  Sunday  light  faded,  and  the  dismal  Sunday  quietness  in 
the  street  grew  quieter  still.  The  dusk  came,  and  I  heard  a  step  coming 
with  it  in  the  silence.  My  heart  gave  a  little  jump — only  think  of  my 
having  any  heart  left  I  1  said  to  myself,  *  Midwinter  ! '  And  Midwinter 
it  was. 

"  When  he  came  in  sight  he  was  walking  slowly,  stopping  and  hesi- 
tating at  every  two  or  three  steps.     My  ugly  little  drawing-room  window 
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seemed  to  be  beckoning  him  on  in  spite  of  himself.  After  waiting  till  I 
saw  him  conic  to  a  standstill,  a  little  aside  from  the  house,  but  stiJl  within 
view  of  my  irresistible  wiadow,  I  |>ut  on  mj  things  and  slipped  out  hy  the 
back  way  into  the  garden.  The  landlord  and  bia  family  were  at  supper, 
and  nobody  saw  me.  I  opened  the  door  in  the  wall,  and  got  round  by 
the  lane  into  the  street.  At  that  awkward  moment  I  suddenly  remem- 
bered, wliat  1  had  forgotten  before,  the  spy  set  to  watch  me,  who  waa,  no 
doubt,  M^aiting  somewhere  in  sight  of  the  house. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  get  lime  to  think,  and  it  was  (in  my  Btate  of 
mind)  impossible  to  let  Midwinter  go  without  speaking  to  him.  In  great 
difficulties  you  generally  decide  at  once»  if  you  decide  at  alh  I  decided  to 
make  an  appointment  with  him  for  the  next  evening,  and  to  consider  in 
the  interval  how  to  manage  the  interview  so  that  it  might  escape  observa- 
tion* This,  as  I  felt  at  the  time,  was  leaving  my  own  curiosity  free  lo 
torment  me  for  four-and-twenty  mortal  hours — but  what  other  choice  had 
I  ?  It  was  as  good  as  giving  up  being  mistress  of  Thorpe- Ambrose  alto- 
gether, to  come  to  a  ])rivate  understanding  with  Midwinter  in  the  sight  and 
possibly  in  the  hearing  of  Armadale's  ppy. 

**  Finding  an  old  letter  of  yours  in  my  pocket,  I  drew  back  into  the  lane, 
and  wrote  on  the  blank  leaf,  with  the  little  pencil  that  hangs  at  my  watch- 
chain  : — *  I  must  and  will  speak  to  you.  It  is  iinpossihle  lo-night,  but  be 
in  the  street  to-morrow  at  ihii*  time,  and  leave  me  aftiirwards  for  ever,  if 
you  like.  When  you  have  read  thia^  overtake  me,  and  say  aa  you  pass, 
without  stopping  or  looking  round,  *  Yes,  I  promise/ 

"I  folded  up  the  paper,  and  came  nn  him  suddenly  from  behind.  As 
he  started  and  turned  round,  I  put  the  note  into  his  hand,  pressed  his 
hand,  and  passed  on.  Before  I  had  taken  ten  steps  I  heard  him  behind 
me.  I  can't  say  he  didn't  look  round— I  saw  hia  big  black  eyea,  bright 
and  glittering  in  the  dusk,  devour  me  from  head  to  foot  in  a  moment* 
but  otherwise  he  did  what  I  told  hini.  *  I  can  deny  you  nothing,'  he 
whispered  ;  *  I  promise/  He  went  on  and  left  me.  I  couldn't  help  think- 
ing at  the  time  how  that  brute  and  booby  Armadale  would  have  spoilt 
everything  in  the  same  situation. 

"  I  tried  hard  all  night  to  thiuk  of  a  way  of  making  our  ittterview  of 
the  next  evening  safe  from  discovery,  and  tried  in  vain.  Even  as  early 
as  this,  I  began  to  feel  aa  if  Midwinter's  letter  had,  in  some  Unaccountable 
manner,  stupefied  me. 

"  Monday  morning  made  m^itters  worse.  News  came  from  my  faithful 
ally,  Mr.  Baahwood,  that  Miss  Milroy  and  Armadale  had  met  and  become 
friends  again.  You  may  fancy  thu  state  I  was  in !  An  Iiour  or  two  later 
there  came  more  iieww  from  Mr.  Bash  wood — good  newfl  this  lime.  The 
mischievons  idiot  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  had  shown  sense  enough  at  last  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself.  Ho  had  decided  on  withdrawing  the  spy  that  very 
day,  and  he  and  his  lawyer  had  qnarrcllcd  in  consequence, 

'*So  hero  was  the  obstacle  which  I  was  too  stupid  to  remore  for 
myself,  obligingly  removed  for  me  t     No  more  need  to  fret  about  die 
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coming  iaterview  with  Midwinter — and  plenty  of  time  to  consider  my 
next  proceedings,  now  that  Miss  MiJroj  and  lier  precious  awain  had  come 
together  agaiu.  Would  you  believe  it,  the  letter,  or  thu  man  himself 
(I  don't  know  which),  had  taken  such  a  hold  on  me  that,  though  I 
tried  and  tried,  I  could  tbiuk  of  notliing  el^e — and  (his,  when  I  had 
every  reason  to  fear  that  Miss  Milroy  was  in  a  fair  way  of  changing  her 
name  to  Armadale,  and  when  I  knew  that  my  heavy  debt  of  obligation  to 
hu"  was  not  paid  jet  ?  Was  there  ever  such  perversily  ?  I  can't  account 
for  it — can  you  ? 

"  The  duak  of  tlie  evening  cau^o  at  last,  I  looked  out  of  the  wiudow 
^and  there  he  was  I 

"  I  joined  him  at  once  ;  the  people  of  tlie  housCj  as  before,  being  too 
nmch  absorbed  in  tlieir  eating  and  drinking  to  notice  anything  elae- 
'  We  mustn't  be  seen  together  here,'  I  whispered.  '  I  must  go  on  first, 
and  you  muat  follow  me.' 

*'  He  said  nothing  in  the  w^ay  of  reply.  What  waa  going  on  in  his 
mind  I  can't  pretend  to  guess— but,  af\er  coming  to  his  appointment,  he 
actuaUy  hung  back  as  if  he  was  half  inclined  to  go  away  again. 

*'  *■  You  look  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  me,'  I  said. 

"  *  I  am  afraid  of  you,'  he  answered^ — *  of  you,  and  of  myself.* 

**  It  waa  not  encouraging  ;  it  was  not  compUmentary,  But  I  waa  in 
Buch  a  frenzy  of  curiosity  by  this  time^  that  if  he  had  been  ruder  still,  I 
should  have  taken  no  notice  of  it.  I  led  the  way  a  few  steps  towards  the 
new  buildings,  and  Blopped  and  looked  round  after  him. 

"  *  Must  I  ask  it  of  you  as  a  favour/  1  said,  *  after  your  giving  me 
your  promise,  and  after  such  a  letter  as  you  have  WTitten  to  me  ?  ' 

"  Something  suddenly  changed  him ;  he  waa  at  my  side  in  an  instant. 
*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Gwilt  ;  lead  the  way  where  you  please.'  lie 
dropped  back  a  little  after  that  anawer,  and  1  heard  him  say  to  him- 
Belf,  '  What  13  to  be,  tciU  be.  What  have  I  to  do  with  it,  and  what 
hus  she  ?  ' 

'*  It  could  hardly  have  been  iho  words,  for  1  didn't  understand  thom^ 
it  must  liave  been  the  tone  he  sjiokc  in,  I  siip^KJse,  that  made  me  feel  a 
momentary  tremor.  I  waa  haU'  inclined,  without  the  ghost  of  a  reason 
for  it,  to  wish  him  good-night,  and  go  in  again.  Not  mucli  like  jnej  you 
will  say»  Not  much,  indeed  I  It  didn't  last  a  moment.  Your  darling 
Lydia  noon  cumv  to  her  senses  again. 

**I  led  the  way  towards  the  unfinished  cottages,  and  the  country 
beyond*  It  would  have  been  much  more  to  my  tuste  to  hare  had  hioi 
into  the  house,  and  have  talked  to  hiin  in  the  light  of  the  candles.  But 
I  bad  risked  it  once  aheady ;  and  in  this  scandal-mongeriiig  place,  and 
in  my  critical  position,  I  was  afraid  to  risk  it  again.  The  garden  was 
not  to  be  thought  of  either— fur  the  landlord  smokes  his  pipe  there 
ailer  hia  upper.  There  waii  iiu  alternative  but  to  take  him  away  from 
the  town. 

"  From  time  to  tiine,  I  looked  back  as  I  went  on.     There  he  was, 
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til  ways  At  Ihe  some  disUooe,  dim   and  ghostlike  in  the   duBk,  ttkntlj 
foUowiQg  me. 

"  I  must  leave  off  for  a  Utttc  while.     The  church  bella  haro  br^kea 
out,  and  tlie  jangling  of  them  drives  me  mad.     In  these  daya^  w1 
have  oil  got  watches  or  clocks,  why  are  bells  wanted  to  reniimi  tis 
the  service  begins  ?     We  don^t  require  to  be  rung  into  the  tbeatre.     Bow 
excessively  dincreditabk  to  the  clergy  to  be  obliged  to    ring    n 
the  cl lurch  ! 


"  They  have  rung  the  congregation  in  at  lost — and  I  can  take  up  my 
pea,  and  go  on  again. 

It  I  ^^  ^  IMq  in  doubt  where  to  lead  him  to.     The  bigb-road  w«i 
on  one  Bide  of  me — tut,  empty  as  it  looked,  eomebody  nii^ht   b^ 
when  we  least  expected  it.     The  other  way  was  through   the  coppice, 
led  him  through  the  coppice. 

"  At  tho  outiskirta  of  the  trecB,  on  the  other  Bide,  tliere  waa  a  dip 
the  ground,  with  some  felled  timber  lying  in  it,  and  a  little  pool  b<!yot»d, 
elill  and  white  and  shining  in  tlio  twiUght.  TJie  long  grazing-ground* 
rose  over  ita  farther  shore,  with  the  mist  tliickening  on  thera,  and  a  dim 
black  line  far  *way  of  cattle  in  sbw  procession  going  home.  Then 
wasn't  a  living  creature  near  ;  there  wasn^t  a  so\md  to  be  heavd.  I  at 
down  on  one  of  the  felled  trees,  Jiml  looked  back  for  him.  *  Com«,'  i 
said  Boftly,  *  come  and  sit  by  ine  here.^ 

**  Why  am  I  bo  particular  about  all  this  ?  I  hardly  know.  The 
place  nuide  an  unaccountably  vivid  impression  on  me,  and  I  can*t  help 
writing  about  it.  If  I  end  badly — suppose  we  say  on  the  scafibld  7 — I 
bulifjVe  the  last  thing  I  shall  see,  before  the:  hangman  pulla  the  drop,  wfll 
be  tho  little  shilling  pool,  and  the  Jong  misty  grazing-grounda,  and  tlii 
catde  winding  dimly  home  in  the  thickening  night.  Don't  be  alarmedi 
you  wortljy  creature  !  My  fancy  plays  me  strange  tricks  sometinits— 
and  tliere  ifl  a  little  of  bst  night's  laudanum,  I  dare  aay,  in  this  part  of 
my  letter. 

"  He  caine — in  the  strangest  alleut  way,  like  a  man  walking  in  liii 
uleep — he  came  and  sat  down  by  mo.  Eitlier  the  night  was  very  cbm^ 
or  I  was  by  this  time  literally  in  a  fever — ^I  couldn't  bear  my  bouuel  <m; 
1  coukln't  bear  my  gloves.  Tho  ivant  to  look  at  him,  and  see  whal  bis 
singular  siltnce  nicant,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  it  in  tlie  darkeiung 
light,  irritated  my  nerves  till  I  thought  I  should  have  screamed.  1  UMk 
his  liand,  to  Ity  if  that  would  help  me.  It  was  burning  bot ;  and  it  cloifli 
inMnntly  on  mine — you  know  how»  Silence,  after  thatj  "wom  ooi  lo  fci 
tliought  of.     The  one  safe  way  was  to  begin  talking  to  bina  at  ones. 

**  *  Don't  despise  me,'  I  said.  '  I  am  obliged  to  bring  you  lo  this  toodf 
place  ;  I  sliould  lose  my  ohnraoter  if  wa  were  seen  together." 

"  I  waited  a  little.  Mh  hand  warned  me  once  more  not  to  lei  tW 
ailenco  continue.     I  determitu-d  to  jnake  him  speak  to  nie  this  time. 
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"*Tou  have  iatereated  me,  and  frightened  me,'  I  went  or.  *  You 
have  written  me  a  very  strange  letter.     I  miiat  know  what  it  means/ 

•*  *  It  is  too  late  to  ask.  You  have  taken  tlie  waj^,  and  /  have  taken 
tJiQ  way,  from  which  there  i^  no  turning  back.'  lie  made  that  strange 
answer  m  a  tone  that  was  quite  new  to  me  — a  tone  tliat  made  me 
even  more  uneasy  than  hh  silence  had  mads  me  the  moment  before. 
*  Too  late/  Jie  repeated,  '  too  late  J  There  is  only  one  question  to  ask 
me  now.' 

«  '  What  is  it  7 ' 

*' Aa  I  caid  the  words,  a  sudden  trembling  passed  from  his  hand  to 
mine^  and  told  me  instantly  that  I  had  better  have  held  my  tongue, 
Befoie  I  could  move,  before  I  could  think,  he  liad  me  in  his  arms.  '  Ask 
me  if  I  love  youj'  he  whispered.  At  the  Bame  moment  his  head  sank  on 
my  bosom ;  and  some  imutterable  torture  that  was  in  him  burst  its  way 
out,  as  it  does  with  vs,  in  a  passion  of  sobs  anfi  teal's. 

"  My  iirsl  impulse  waa  the  impulse  of  a  fool.  I  waff  on  the  point  of 
making  our  usual  protest  and  defendiug  myself  in  our  usual  way.  Luckily 
or  iniltickily,  I  don't  know  which,  I  have  Io3t  the  fine  edge  of  the  eensi- 
tivene«B  of  youth ;  and  I  checked  the  first  movement  of  my  handa,  and 
the  first  word  on  my  lips.  Oh,  dear,  iiow  old  I  felt,  while  he  was  sobbing 
his  heart  out  on  my  breast  1  How  I  thought  of  the  time  when  he  might 
have  possessed  himself  of  my  love  !  All  he  had  possessed  himself  of  now 
was— my  waist. 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  pitied  him  ?  It  doesn't  matter  if  I  did.  At 
any  rate,  my  hand  lifted  itself  someliow,  and  my  fingers  twined  themgelves 
Boflly  in  his  hair.  Horrible  I'ecollcctions  came  back  to  me  of  otiier  time«, 
and  made  me  shudder  aa  I  touched  him.  And  yet  I  did  it.  What  fools 
women  arc  I 

'*  *  I  won't  reproach  you/  I  said  gently ;  '  I  won't  «ay  this  is  a  cruel 
advantage  to  lake  of  me,  in  such  a  jioaition  as  mine.  You  arc  dreadfully 
agitated — ^l  will  let  you  wait  a  little^  and  compose  yourself.' 

"  Having  got  as  fiir  as  that,  I  atoppcd  to  consider  how  I  should  put  the 
qucstiona  to  him  that  I  wan  burning  to  ask.  But  I  was  too  confused, 
I  suppose,  or  perhaps  too  impatient  to  consider.  I  let  out  what  was 
uppermost  in  my  mind,  in  tlie  words  that  came  first. 

*'  *  I  don't  believe  you  love  me,'  I  said.  *  You  write  strange  tilings  to 
me;  yow  frighten  me  with  mysteries.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  in 
your  letter  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  Mr,  Armadale  if  you  came  back  to 
mo  ?     What  danger  can  there  be  to  Mr.  Armadale ? ' 

*^  Before  I  could  finish  the  question,  be  suddenly  Viiicd  Iiis  liead  and 
unclasped  his  arms,  I  had  apparently  touched  some  painlul  eubjuct  which 
iccalled  him  to  himself.  Ijjstead  of  my  shrinking  from  htiHf  it  was  he  who 
shrank  from  me,  I  felt  offended  with  him ;  why,  I  don't  know — but 
ijiTended  I  waa  ;  and  1  ihankod  Lim  with  my  bitterest  emphasis,  for  re- 
men>bering  what  was  due  to  me,  at  last  f 

"  *  Do  you  believe  in  Dreams  7 '  he  burst  q\\\  in  the  most  strangdy 
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nbnipt  mniiucr,  vritliout  taldng  the  slightest  notice  of  wkit  I  livd  iold  to 
hiin.  *  Tell  me,'  lie  went  on,  without  allowiDg  mo  time  to  aaswefi  *  vren 
you,  or  was  any  relation  of  you  re,  ever  cod  nee  ted  with  Allim  Arsiadote'fl 
father  or  mother  ?  Were  you,  or  was  anybody  belonging  to  you,  ever  k 
the  isbind  of  Madeira  7  ' 

"  Conceive  my  astonighment,  if  you  can»  I  turned  cold.  In  an  tasbiiU 
1  turned  cold  all  over.  He  waa  plainly  in  the  secret  of  what  had  Imppcncil 
when  I  was  in  Mi"s,  Armadale'a  service  in  Madeira — in  all  probabiljiy 
before  he  was  bora  t  That  was  startling  enough  of  itself.  Aad  be  had 
evidently  some  reason  of  his  own  for  trying  to  connect  tne  with  those  events 
— which  was  more  startling  alilK 

"  *  No,'  I  said,  as  aoon  as  I  could  trust  myself  to  speak.  *  I  know 
nothing  of  hia  fnther  or  mother.* 

"  *  And  no  tiling  of  the  island  of  Madeira  7  ' 

"  *  Nothing  of  the  island  of  Madeira/ 

**  He  turned  his  head  away  ;  and  began  talking  to  himself. 

**  *  Strange  I '  he  said.  *  As  certainly  as  I  was  in  the  Shadow^s  place 
at  the  winJow,  $he  was  in  the  Shadow's  pl.-^ce  at  the  pool  I ' 

**  Under  other  circumstances,  hia  extraordinary  behaviour  might  have 
alarmed  me.  But  after  hi^  question  about  Madeira,  there  was  M)CUi 
greater  fear  in  me  which  kept  all  common  alarm  at  a  distance*  1  donll 
think  I  ever  determined  on  anything  in  my  life  as  I  determined  on  fiodiDg 
out  how  he  had  got  his  information,  and  who  he  really  was.  It  wu  qutt« 
plain  to  me  that  I  had  roused  some  hidden  feeling  in  hlni  by  my  qnestioa 
about  Armadale,  which  wa^  ob  strong  in  its  way  as  his  feeling  for  mi. 
What  had  become  of  my  influence  over  hiin  ? 

*'I  couIdn*t  imagine  what  had  become  of  it;  but  I  could  and  did  set 
to  work  to  make  him  feel  it  again. 

"  '  Don't  treat  me  cruelly,"  I  said  ;  "  I  didn*t  treat  tfou  cruellj^  ju«t  nor. 
Oh,  Mr.  Midwinter,  it's  uo  lonely,  it'a  so  dark — don't  frigliten  me  ! ' 

**  *  Frighten  you  I '  He  was  close  to  me  again  in  a  moment*  *  FrtgKtcfl 
you  I  *  He  repeated  the  word  with  as  much  astonishment  aa  if  I  liad 
woke  him  from  a  dream,  and  charged  him  with  something  tbjit  fae  had 
baid  in  his  ^leep, 

"  It  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  finding  how -I  had  surprised  liim,  to 
take  him  while  he  was  off  his  guard,  and  to  ask  why  my  quesUoa  abciut 
Armadale  had  produced  such  a  change  in  his  behaviour  to  vae^    But  aAer 
what  had  happened  alri*:idy,  I  was  afraid  to  risk  returning  to  t' 
too  soon.     Somttthing  or  other — whut  they  call  an  instinct,  1 
warned  me  to  let  Armadale  alone  for  the  present,  and  lo  talk  to  hi 
about  himself.     As  I  told  you  in  one  of  my  early  letters,  I  h-*-^   - 
signs  and  tokens  in  his  manner  and  appeamnce    which  conv 
young  as  he  was,  that  he  had  done  something  or  suficred  somgihitij 
of  ihe  common  in  his  pjist  life.      I  had  asked  myself  more  un^' 
Wispidously  every  time  1  saw  him,  whetlier  ho  was  what  be 
and  fiiiit  and  foremoRt  among  my  other  doubts  was  a  du 
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he  was  pasging  amoag  its  by  liis  real  natiie.  ll:ivmg  secrets  to  keep  ubuut 
my  owKi  past  Jife,  and  having  goDc  luyseU'  in  other  days  by  niore  than 
one  tissuraed  name,  I  euppose  I  am  all  the  readier  to  soapect  other 
people  when  1  find  aomething  mysterious  about  them.  Any  way,  having 
the  suspicion  in  my  mind,  I  determined  lo  startle  him,  as  he  had  startJud 
me,  by  an  unexpected  question  on  my  side- — a  question  about  hia  name, 

"  While  I  was  thinking,  he  was  thinking^and,  aa  it  soon  appeared, 
of  what  I  had  just  mid  to  him,  '  I  am  so  grieved  to  have  frighteoed  you/ 
he  whimpered,  with  that  gentleness  and  humility  which  we  all  so  heartily 
deapiae  in  a  man  when  he  speaks  to  other  women,  and  which  we  all  bo 
dearly  like  when  he  speaks  to  ourselves.  *  I  hardly  know  what  I  have 
been  tuiying,*  he  went  on;  *my  mind  is  miaerably  disturbed.  Pray  forgive 
me,  if  you  can — I  am  not  myself  to-night/ 

"  '  I  am  not  angry,'  I  said ;  *  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  We  are  both 
imprudent- — we  are  both  unhappy/  I  laid  my  Iiead  on  hia  shoulder. 
'Do  you  really  love  me  ?  '  I  asked  him  so  illy,  ia  a  whisper. 

"  Ilia  arm  Btolc  round  me  again ;  and  I  felt  the  quick  beat  of  fiia  heart 
get  quicker  and  quicker,     *  If  you  only  knew  1 '  he  whispered  back  ;   *  if 

you   only  knew *     He  could  say  no  more.     I  felt  his  luce  bending 

towards  mine,  and  dropped  my  head  lower,  and  stopped  him  in  ihc  very 
act  of  kissing  me.  'No,*  I  said;  '1  am  only  a  woman  who  has  takeu 
your  fancy.     You  are  treating  me  as  if  I  wa^  your  protniaed  wife.' 

"  *  Be  my  promiijed  wife!'  he  whispered  eagerly,  and  tried  to  raijse  my 
head.  I  kept  it  down.  The  horror  of  those  old  remembrances  that  you 
know  of,  came  back,  and  made  mo  tremble  a  little  when  he  asked  me  to 
be  his  wife.  I  doii*t  think  I  was  actually  faint  ;  but  aomething  like 
faintiiess  made  me  close  my  eyeri,  The  moment  1  bhut  them,  the  darkness 
eccmed  to  0|>*.n  as  if  lightning  hud  split  it  :  and  the  ghoats  of  those  other 
mat  rose  in  the  horrid  gup,  and  looked  at  me. 

"'Speak  to  me  1'  he  whispered,  tenderly.  *My  darling,  my  aiigel, 
»peak  to  me  I  * 

"His  voice  helped  roe  to  recover  myself.  I  had  just  sense  enough 
left  to  remember  that  the  time  was  passing,  and  that  I  had  not  put  my 
questfon  to  him  yet  about  hift  uame. 

*'*  Suppose  I  felt  for  you  aa  you  feel  for  me?'  I  said.  'Suppose  I 
loved  you  dearly  enough  lo  trust  you  with  the  happiuesa  of  all  my  life 
to  come  ? ' 

"  1  pauBcd  a  moment  lo  get  my  breath.  It  was  unbearably  Btill  and 
cloae — the  air  eeemed  to  have  died  when  the  night  came. 

**  *  Would  you  be  marrying  me  honourably,*  I  went  on, '  if  you  married 
me  in  your  present  name  ?' 

"  Ilia  arm  dropped  from  my  waiftt,  and  I  felt  him  give  one  great  start 
After  ihjit  he  sal  by  me^  still,  and  cold,  and  mlerit,  as  if  my  question  had 
Ft  ruck  him  dumb.  I  put  my  ann  round  liib  neck,  and  lifted  my  head 
again  on  his  shoulder.  "Whatever  the  Ppell  was  I  had  laid  on  him,  ujy 
coming  cluBcr  in  that  >vay  eecmed  to  break  it. 
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**  *  Who  toM  you  ?  ' — he  stopped.  *  No,'  he  went  on,  *  nobody^ 
hart  told  you.    What  made  you  suspect ? '    He  stopper!  ogiua.    fl 

"  *  Nobody  tc»ld  me/  I  said ;  *  nad  I  don't  know  what  taodo  m^  H 
pcct.  Women  liave  etniiige  tuuciea  sometimefi.  le  Mid^rinter  |^| 
your  name  ?  *  H 

"  *  I  can't  deceive  you,'  he  aaBwered,  afUr  another  iuterval  of  siJefl| 
'  AlidTvinter  is  not  really  my  name,' 

*'  I  nestled  a  little  closer  to  him.  ^M 

**  *  What  is  your  name?'  I  a^ked.  H 

'*  He  hesitated.  ■ 

"  T  lifted  my  face  till  my  cbccic  just  touched  hia.  I  persisted,  iriii  my 
lipa  close  at  his  ear, — 

"  •  What,  no  confidcQce  in  me  even  yet  I  No  confidence  in  the  woinaii 
who  hat)  almost  confessed  she  loves  you — who  has  almost  cx>naflDied  te^ 
your  wife  I '  ^M 

"  lla  turned  hin  faee  to  mine.  For  the  Beoond  time  he  tried  to  kiff 
me,  and  for  the  secc^nd  time  I  stopped  him. 

"  *  If  I  tell  you  my  name,'  he  said,  *  I  must  tell  you  more/  fl 

**  I  kt  my  cheek  touch  his  cheek  again.  ^ 

«( <  "V^^jjj  not  7 '  I  said.  *  How  can  I  love  a  man — much  less  marry  bin 
— if  he  keeps  himself  a  Btronger  to  me  7 ' 

*'  There  was  no  answering  that,  as  I  thought.     But  he  did  answer  it. 

**'  It  is  a  dreadftil  Htory,*  he  said.  *  It  may  darken  all  your  life, if 
you  know  it,  as  it  has  darkened  mine.' 

"  I  put  my  other  arm  round  him,  and  persisted.  *  Tell  it  me  •  Vm 
not  afraid  ;   tell  it  me/ 

"  He  began  to  yield  to  my  other  arm. 

''  *  Will  you  keep  it  a  sacred  secret?'  he  said.  'Never  to  U 
breathed — never  to  be  known  but  to  you  and  me  ?  "  ,^m 

"  I  promised  hitn  k  should  be  a  secret.     I  waited  in  a  petibci  fi^H| 
of  expectation.     Twice  he  tried  to  begin,  and  twice  his  courage  iaM 
liim. 

"  '  I  can't  I '  he  broke  out  in  a  wild  helpless  way.     *  I  can^t  tell  it ! ' 

**  IMy  curiosity,  or  more  likely  my  temper,  got  beyond  all  control. 
He  had  irritated  me  till  I  was  reckless  what  1  said  or  what  1  did,  I 
suddenly  clasped  him  close,  and  pressed  my  lips  to  hia.  *I  Jove  T(«ll* 
I  wliiapercd  in  a  kiaa.     ^  Now  will  you  tell  me  7' 

*'  For  the  moment  he  was  speechless,  I  don't  know  whether  I  did 
it  purposely  to  drive  him  wild.  I  don*t  know  whether  I  did  it  involiu* 
tarily  in  a  burst  of  rage.  Nothing  is  certain  but  that  I  interpreted  his 
silence  the  wrong  way.  I  pushed  him  back  from  me  in  a  fury  the  in«f«nt 
afn-r  I  had  kissed  him.  *  I  hate  you  I '  I  said.  '  You  have  maddened 
me  into  forgetting  myself.  Leave  me  I  I  don't  care  for  the  darkness 
Leave  me  instantly,  and  never  see  me  again  f 

**  He  caught  me  by  tlio  hand  and  st/ipped  me.  He  spcke  in  a  new 
Toice— he  siiddenly  comnmndedf  as  only  men  can. 
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"  *  Sit  down,'  he  said.  *  You  have  given  me  back  my  courage — you 
shall  know  who  I  am/ 

^'  In  the  silence  and  the  darkness  all  round  us,  I  obeyed  him,  and 
sat  down. 

^^  In  the  silence  and  the  darkness  all  round  us,  he  took  me  in  his  arms 
again,  and  told  me  who  he  was. 


**  Shall  I  trust  you  with  his  story  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  his  real  name  ? 
Shall  I  show  you,  as  I  threatened,  the  thoughts  that  have  grown  out  of 
my  interview  with  him,  and  out  of  all  that  has  happened  to  me  since 
that  time? 

<<  Or  shall  I  keep  his  secret  as  I  promised  ?  and  keep  my  own  secret 
too,  by  bringing  this  weary  long  letter  to  an  end  at  the  very  moment 
when  you  are  burning  to  hear  more  ! ' 

"  Those  are  serious  questions,  Mrs.  Oldershaw — more  serious  than 
you  suppose.  I  have  had  time  to  calm  down,  and  I  begin  to  see 
what  I  failed  to  see  when  I  first  took  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you — the 
wisdom  of  looking  at  consequences.  Have  I  frightened  myself  in  trying 
to  frighten  you?  It  is  possible — strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  really 
possible. 

"  I  have  been  at  the  window  for  the  last  minute  or  two,  thinking. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  for  thinking  before  the  post  leaves.  The  people 
arc  only  now  coming  out  of  church. 

"  I  have  settled  to  put  my  letter  on  one  side,  and  to  take  a  look  at 
my  diary.  In  plainer  words  I  must  see  what  I  risk  if  I  decide  on  trusting 
you ;  and  my  diary  will  show  me  what  my  head  is  too  weary  to  calculate 
without  help.  I  have  written  the  story  of  my  days  (and  sometimes  the 
story  of  my  nights)  much  more  regularly  than  usual  for  the  last  week, 
having  reasons  of  my  own  for  being  particularly  careful  in  this  respect 
under  present  circumstances.  If  I  end  in  doing  what  it  is  now  in  my 
mind  to  do,  it  would  be  madness  to  trust  to  my  memory.  The  smallest 
forgetfulness  of  the  slightest  event  that  has  happened  from  the  night  of  my 
interview  with  Midwinter  to  the  present  time,  might  be  utter  ruin  to  me. 

"  *  Utter  ruin  to  her  I  *  you  will  say.  *  What  kind  of  ruin  does  she 
mean  ? ' " 

"  Wait  a  little,  till  I  have  asked  my  diary  whether  I  can  safely  tell 
you?" 
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The  deixuiure  from  Paris  of  La  Clmine^the  felons  condemned  to  iJte 
BagMS — is  a  sigbt  of  all  sighta  the  moat  melancholy  and  niisemblc. 
Crime,  hardened  to  the  intensity  of  Jrteel — woe,  in  the  agony  of  lt» 
wretchedness — melancholy,  in  its  deepest  depths — hypocrisy,  for  irtiilty 
penitence — desperation,  with  ita  loudest  cursings— defiance  sh'  it 

vengeance— supplication    on    ita    knees  :    the    loud    laugh — »  ^ 

menaces  1  Society  has  done  its  woi'st.  The  law  ha3  exhaujsted  ita  iajlic^ 
tione,  and  now  the  pent-iip  passions  may  burst  in  horrible  outbimk. 
Only  u  few  more  moments  of  freedom — ^of  &uch  freedom — and  tbe  heavy 
chain  will  be  rivelcd  on  these  wretches,  on  many  for  ever.  I  am 
describing  scenes  I  witnessed  thirty  years  ago. 

We  are  in  the  priaon-yard — the  cells  have  cmptiod  out  tlicir  forcaU^ 
young  and  old.  Some  weep  and  aie  silent,  some  fihout  tierce  iraprecattot)*) 
others  Ring  indecent  eougs.  One  man  has  his  arms  folded,  atid  walks 
erect  with  steady  measured  steps,  as  if  he  were — what  he  L*  not — a  con- 
queror; another  hangs  his  head  and  skulks  shutEiugly  along  as  if  he  wen* 
— what  he  is — a  felon  and  a  slave.  There  is  a  man  who  has  ornameiiCed 
himself  with  feathers,  and  flowers,  and  rags,  who  is  dancing  like  a 
or  a  mountebank.  There  is  another  who,  before  the  iron  collar  is 
round  his  neck,  is  de^scribing  by  his  gestures  the  whole  of  the  bornd 
process,  screaming  with  affected  laughter,  and  seeking  for  some  rifsponsa 
to  his  own  hypocrisy.  There  is  a  hero  who,  having  been  a  thiet' 
nobles,  is  now  well  satisfied  to  be  a  noble  among  thieves;  he  has  never 
Milton,  but  he  exemplities  the  Satanic  iheoi-y,  '*  better  to  reign  m  bell 
than  serve  in  heaven."  Here  is  an  enemy  of  the  world  who  owns  in  con- 
fession to  his  non-absolving  self  that  the  world  has  been  stronger  tJian 
There  is  another  who  but  an  hour  ago,  still  believing  in  a  lucky  a 
aome  hope  of  redemption;  but  now,  all  is  more  than  midnight  ataHitB 
darkness. 

As  a  preparation  for  their  dreadful  journey^  in  those  days  to  be  r»*»^ 
an  foot,  some  had  collected  the  ofterings  of  their  friends — but  many 
tlieui  had  no  friends — ^in  bundles,  with  >^uch  food  and  garments  na  the 
apcctora  allowed  them  to  receive.  I  believe  the  partings  had  taken 
in  their  cells,  before  they  were  ordered  into  the  yard  to  b©  grouped 
fettered  together.  The  amiths  entered  with  heavy  bamiaerf  and  anvils 
high  enough  to  enable  tlicm  to  rivet  the  iron  circle  wl'  V 
round  the  neck  of  the  convict,  and  which  he  busied  lihn?" 
while  llio  bnlt  was  invrtcd  behind,  imd  rivetril  by  a 
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of  tlie  victim,  They  wire  cliaineil  in  paii-s,  the  cliairia  passing  up  antl 
down  a  bar  to  whkh  a  certain  number  of  the  convicU  were  attjvched ;  and 
thus  fettered,  they  were  to  walk  some  hundroda  of  mik-a,  many  of  them 
barefooted,  to  the  stations  for  which  they  were  destined.  A  generation 
hm  passed  since  I  witnessed  what  I  have  described.  I  believe  the  formats 
arc  now  conveyed  in  carriagejt  to  the  bfKjfies.  But  it  might  be  aaid 
England  in  those  days  was  not  much  behind  France  in  the  public  ex- 
hibitions even  of  unjndgeil  prisoners.  I  remember  to  have  seen  long 
processions  of  accused  pris^oners,  scarcely  tiblc  to  walk  rruin  the  burden  of 
the  enonnous  gyves  which  were  riveted  around  their  li-js,  and  which 
they  held  up  by  straps,  while  they  were  nmrched  from  the  jaila  to  the 
places  where  they  were  to  be  tried.  The  use  of  fetters  was  universal  in 
our  prisons.  Mementos  of  titesc  ancient  usages  may  be  atill  seen  at  the 
portals  of  many  places  of  confinement, 

1  have  not  mentioned  the  soldiery.  They  form  a  part  of  every 
Parisian  spectacle.  With  fixed  bayonetij  their  great-coats  strapped  above 
their  knap&ficks,  they  arc  ready  to  march^the  escort  of  the  rtmeraiilea  on 
their  weary  travel.  The  sharp  nittle  of  the  drum  announces  that  ail  ia 
ready  fur  departure,  the  iron  gates  are  Hung  open,  soldiers  and  felons 
fntcr  upon  their  melancholy  march. 

Some  of  the  grotearpie  ornaments  with  which  the  felons  have  decorated 
themselves,  in  evidence  of  their  indifference  to  their  fate,  and  of  the 
cour^ige  with  which  they  have  determined  to  meet  its  hard  require m en tfli, 
are  now  flung  aside.  Matters  are  too  serious  for  further  jesting.  The 
bilterness  of  the  cup  is  tasted,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  a  grimace. 

It  would  be  a  dolorous  story  to  narrate  the  events  which  occur  in  the 
wretched  transit  of  the  chaine  to  its  appointed  goah  Wl;erever  they  pass 
the  curious  eyes  and  pitying  words,  mingled  with  severer  judgmeiitjj  on 
their  suflerings,  are  directed  towards  the  group,  who  respond  \vith  ex- 
pressions of  suffering,  weariness,  or  indifference  to  the  remarks  of  the 
lookera-on.  They  reach  a  village*— the  chaine  ia  stopped^ — the  soldiers 
are  tired.  Sonic  have  seated  themselves  on  the  steps  of  the  uubrrffe ; 
many  of  the  jbrqntu  throw  themselves  down  on  the  ground,  falling 
atleep  in  utter  exhaustion  ;  tho  villagers  crowd  around  and  offer  driuk 
and  food  to  those  criminals  who  appear  most  interesting  or  most  dis* 
tressed.  Women  and  children  are  the  busiest  in  the  exercise  of  bene- 
volence. The  men  keep  apart,  discussing  the  looks,  tho  dress,  the 
supposed  offences  of  the  viirioua  prij*oners.  The  extremely  miserable 
and  the  better-clad  excite  the  greatest  amount  of  compassion.  Day  by 
day  the  appfamnco  of  tlie  gang  becomes  more  deplorable.  The  assumed 
levity  has  broken  down  under  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  chain; 
effrontery  has  now  no  aliment  for  its  support  ;  defiance  finds  no  auditory 
willing  to  listen  to  its  fierce  words  ;  silent,  or  sighing  and  groaning, 
the  subdued  malefactors  go  on.  At  every  etiige  the  fatigue  becomes 
more  oppressive.  The  fuiTows  in  tho  brow  are  deeper — the  lips  are 
^mpresscil,  and  the  eyes  frequently  a^e  closed.     There  is  no  pleasure, 
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whatever  there  maj  bo  of  instructioa  in  accompsuiyi^g  tliete  gaiU^- 
«tep  by  step  to  their  place  of  doom.     It  would  be  merelj  disooTering  in 
what  aeemed  the  lowest  deep  of  miBery  a  etiU  lower  deep,  to  find 
when  the  powers  of  endutanee  appeared  Btnuaed  to  their  Yitmost^ 
thing  might  yet  be  added ;  but  they  reach  the  hagne  at  hut. 

We  are  at  Brest.  The  cximiiials  are  chained  together  io  pairs— 
clarified  aecordii^g  to  the  character  of  their  crimeB^  and  suhjeeted  to  work 
more  or  less  laborious.  Fiom  their  fetters  they  are  nejer  fr^ed^ 
by  night  nor  day.  The  state  ot*  things  is  thus  described  by  Tucqnvrilia; 
— "  There  ia  not  a  Tuice  in  the  coimtry  which  h  not  cJomorotia 
the  existence  of  these  hagnes.  They  inflict  a  degrading  puuibhment  wii 
out  imposing  terror  upon  the  degraded.  They  shock  every  sound  DOtict 
of  justice  and  penalty,  and  are  but  the  rcprcaeulatives  q(  a  barbarii 
wholly  inefljcient  for  the  prevention  of  crime.'^  When  bo  wrote 
were  more  than  C,000  galley-slave*  in  Brest,  Rochtifort,  and  Toulon^  The 
tiystem  could  not  have  endured  so  long  had  it  been  submitted  to 
tribunal  of  public  opinion.  All  the  inner  machinery  waa  a  oomplh 
deepotisai,  of  which  the  spy  system  formed  an  essentiAl  part,  Tha 
ingenious  ways  in  wliich  the  criminals  communicated  and  Ct»-o{)emtod  with 
one  another ;  the  extraordinary  plans  of  escape  («omctiroe«  sucoeisful),  hf 
which  the  whole  of  the  community  were,  on  a  given  day,  «wom  lo  combt 
for  aiding  the  ei'osion  of  one  desperate  criminal ;  the  £spioan<$gc  by  which: 
was  sought  to  discover  who  had  been  fixed  upon  and  how  the  flight  waai 
be  mauHged ;  tlie  dreadful  vengeance  which  was  inflicted  on  any  wl 
betrayed  the  secret,  were  detailed  to  me  by  the  governor,  and  but  for  Wu 
known  veracity  would  have  appeared  utterly  iucredible. 

But  it  is  mj  purpose  now  not  to  tltscribe  the  Lagne  dc  Brt^tj  to  wh»oh_ 
criminals  of  the  deepest  dye  were  sent,  as  a  whole,  but  to  select  frotn 
inmates  a  few  individuals  well  known  in  the  history  of  crime,  wilh  wl 
I  bad  the  privilege  of  conversingf  and  whose  narratives  wtrc  oonfintii^d 
me  by  the  attendants  and  by  the  authorities  of  the  hagnt.     Each  of 
men  was  a  personage  of  importance  among  hia  fellows,  and  each  iix< 
a  silent  authority  which  repre^nted  the  amount  of  favourable  oj^i 
which  he  enjoyed.     I  learnt  from  the  governor  that  his  success  in  Vmx 
anytltinff   Uke  order  among  the  criminals  depended   on   his 
ar  "  with  the  amoimt  of  good  will  and  of  c*'f 

vli  tout  men  possessed.    To  find  any  who\, 

witliout   losing  their  influence  with  their  fellows,  or  being  fsxpoatd 
di>ttru8t  or  vengeancet  was  the  moat  difficult  pJirt  nf  hii  :>--  —  - 

There  was  u  man  who  was  coni-idered  the  king  of  1 
do  not  know  wliinher  he  had  read   iIk^  story  where  the 
Bins  wa»   put  to  tiie  lest  when  he  was  left  alone  U)  do  a  «J        - 
the  road,  while  tho  bandita  looked  on  frotn  the  distauett  |o  Aa^ 
amouut   i>f  plutk  whidi  the   r     ^  ^     .      m       ...    .    . 
crowning  feat  of  the  hero  of  i. 
mined — ha  alone— to  rob  adiH^ k  • .   aid  he  suoceeded.     At 
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placed  a  number  of  sticks  througli  the  bushes  by  the  wny-sido,  wliich  had 
the  appearance  of  muskets  and  were  intended  to  represent  a  number 
of  robbers  concealed  behind.  As  the  diligence  approached  a  voice  was 
heard,  as  if  haraiigning  a  body  of  men,  "  Ready  I — ^obey  orders  ! — no 
firing  if  there  be  no  resistance^ — no  needless  bloodshed  1  "  An  armed  man 
walked  forth  from  behhid  the  buslies,  stood  before  the  bor^eSj  cried  out, 
*'  Arreste;s-vou8,  conducteiir  !  down  I  ventre  a  terre  I  Comrades,  attention  ! 
eyes  on  the  alert  1 "  The  horses  stopped,  tlie  postilion  and  the  conductor 
descended;  they  lay  with  their  faces  in  the  dirt.  The  f?creama  of  ladies 
were  heard  from  the  carriage.  "  Ladies,  be  not  afraid,  there  i^  no  cause 
for  alarm.  We  are  too  gallant  to  do  any  mischief  to  the  beau  aexe. 
Laik,  no  firing  !  '*  The  robber  opened  the  door  of  the  interior.  Besides 
ladiesj  there  were  three  military  officers,  of  whom  two  were  colonels, 
among  the  passengers.  *'  One  at  a  time,  messiearB,'*  and  as  they  camo 
ont,  one  after  another  surrendered  hia  belongings,  "Ventre  a  terre" 
was  die  command  given  to  each.  All  that  they  saw  in  their  confusion 
and  in  the  half  darknefis,  was  the  musketry  pointing  at  the  vehicle ;  all 
that  was  heard  were  the  appeals  of  the  women,  the  cries  for  mercy, 
*'  Don't  hurt  us,  take  all  that  we  have."  Assurances  were  repeated 
that  iheir  lives  were  safe,  the  commands  were  reiterated,  "  No  firing  !  no 
firing  t  "  There  was  not  a  BJngle  papscnger  who  was  not  lying  with  hi« 
face  on  the  ground  when  the  robber  marched  away  wirh  a  gracioua 
^'  Adieu  I  messieurs  and  mesdamos,"  apparently  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
band.  It  was  some  time  before  any  one  of  the  prostrate  ventured  to 
raise  his  head.  The  first  who  did  bo  observed  the  baiTtls  of  the  muskets 
©till  directed  menacingly  towards  tbem  and  hid  hia  face  in  .«iilence.  As 
oU  noise  had  ceased,  they  took  courage,  a  consultation  took  place,  the 
terrible  bushes  were  approached,  the  fire-arms  were  found  to  be  sticki, 
wi«h  nobody  near  tbem.  The  robber  waa  afterwards  arrested,  a  large 
p^ntion  of  the  property  was  traced  to  him,  and  it  waa  found  that  he  alone 
had  fleeced  the  whole  company.  It  waa  said  that  the  oillcers  had  their 
swords  with  them,  and  it  may  be  well  suppoaed  that  many  a  joke  was 
launched  at  the  spirit  they  had  displayed.  No  wonder  that  such  a 
performance  should  be  admired  in  a  community  of  rufiians^  and  tliat  such 
a  performer  sliould  be  looked  upon  with  respect  and  admiration. 

There  was  another  felon  whose  history  waa  yet  more  remarkable,  for 
it  was  one  distinguislied  by  a  succession  of  frauds,  carried  on  in  high 
places,  and  with  a  success  which  niight  have  seemed  incredible.  The  man 
h;id  been  brought  up  in  a  convent,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Eevolution,  he  had  become  the  bursar.  Ue  disappeared  with  all  the 
money  which  bt?longed  to  the  brotherhood,  and  his  steps  were  never 
traced.  Some  time  afterwards,  a  person  wearing  an  episcopal  dresa,  and 
bringing  letters  of  recoinmendation  to   the  high  clergy  of  one   of  the 

remoter  provinces,  appeared  as  the  Bishop  of (I  forget  the  title)  and 

was  received  with  all  the  attentions  due  to  his  supposed  nink.  In  those 
days  travelling  waa  diillcult  and  taidy,  and  communications  between  dis-* 
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tAOt  de|Kirtmeats  infrequeot.  Hia  right  reverence  baptized,  inamou,  mi 
buri«d  tboHe  whose  friends  were  delighted  to  kave  tlic  rites  ])erfaniifd  \f 
00  elcYatcd  a  dignitary ;  the  confirmations  were  numerous,  sod  imaf 
priests  applied  to  him  for  ordination,  which  he  graciously  conferred.  Ee 
became  the  distributor  of  private  and  public  charity^  and  bad  a  ooi- 
eiderable  sum  of  money  in  his  handi^  secured  from  many  eourcea^  On 
fine  morning  the  Bishop  was  everywhere  sought  and  nowhere  IoobI 
Inquiries  were  instituted  and  the  sad  discovery  was  made  that  tlte  crado- 
tials  were  forged — that  "the  Father  in  God"  was  "a  son  of  perditioa;' 
that  his  acts  were  something  worse  than  invalid  ;  that  the  most  Bsnm 
consequences  to  persons  and  property  had  resulted  from  hia  miadoiiigi 
and  it  was  long  before  the  law  and  the  lawyers,  the  church  and  its  instra- 
mcnt^,  could  repair  (and  they  could  only  imperfectly  repair)  the  miidiief 
ho  had  wrought.  All  alti;mpts  to  discover  the  mischief-maker  £ulal 
Having  gathered  in  hia  harvest  on  the  ecclesiastical  domain,  he  namnily 
enough  doffed  his  clerical  robes.  It  was  amongst  men  of  business,  triOi 
letters  of  intTodiiction  and  credit^ — ^fraudulent,  of  course— that  the  adrs' 
turer  next  levied  his  contributions.  There  the  money-making  and  tin 
money- watching  experience  of  the  mercantile  body  secured  them  against 
any  long  continuance  of  successful  roguery,  especially  on  a  large  scale  and 
practised  by  strangers;  so  having  negotiated  bills  and  obtained  moan 
for  a  considerable  amount,  the  "  liouourahlc  traveller  "  had  taken  himself 
off  before  notices  of  protest  had  come  from  the  accrediting  bankers. 

The  last  and  the  boldest  enterprise  of  our  adventurer  led  to  his  captmv 
and  to  his  delivery  to  the  galleys.  It  was  a  daring  attempt  to  defHoi 
the  military  chest  of  a  general  of  division  ;  and  it  was  ia  the  uniform  oft 
niilifary  officer,  having  all  his  pai>ers  in  order,  that  he  presented  lumidf 
at  head-quarters  with  authority  to  receive  no  Boiall  Bums  of  money.  But 
whatever  knowledge  a  rogtie  may  possess  of  the  financial  machinery  whi^ 
eontrula  the  army  expenditure  of  FranoCj  and  however  dexterous  and 
inventive  that  rogue  may  be  in  the  concealment  of  fraud,  it  is  not  «iT 
tor  him  suddenly  to  usurp  a  ponition  which  will  enable  him  to  aocooi" 
plisli  hia  fraudulent  designs.  The  extraordinary  good  fortune  of  oor 
friend   had   blinded  him   to  the  difficulties  of  his  enterprise.      Dantont 

advice  which,  even  on  the  field  of  politics,  is  not  always  successful "De 

Tuudace,  de  raudace,  ct  toujoura  de  Taudace  !'* — has  been  the  I'eef  upon 
wliich  rascaldom  has  frequently  been  wrecked,  and  there  our  bishon. 
merchant,  and  soldier  was — wreck fsd  and  ruined. 

Of  the  abbe — who  had  employed  the  confessional  fur  the  seduction  of 
women,  and  wlio  had  committed  umny  acts  of  atrocious  violence  in  ibe 
indulgence  of  hiii  passions — of  a  negro  who  had  committed  ajx  or  seven 
murdeis,  **  avec  dea  circonstances  de  cruatitc " — of  the  renowned  thief 
who  stole  the  diamonds  of  Mademoiselle  Mars,  and  of  others  more  or  1^ 
distinguished  in  (he  annals  of  crime — I  eJiall  not  now  speak. 
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Where  the  sacred  Ganges  etiiergea  upon  the  plaina  of  Uindostau,  through 
a  gorge  which  divides  the  Sewalik  range  of  hilla  from  the  mountains  of 
Kumaon,  ia  sittmted  tiie  town  of  Hurdwar,  at  an  elevation  of  1,024  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  a  distance  of  1G7  miiea  irom  the  spot  where  the 
Bhiigeerettee  first  springs  to  light  from  beaeath  iU  wall  of  snow.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  which  here  loses  its  cha- 
racter of  a  mountain  Btream,  and  spreada  out  a  broad  surface  as  it  flows 
southward  through  the  fertile  ficlda  and  rice  plains  of  Bijnour  and  Mo2uf- 
fernuggur.  At  this  point  the  stream  is  pecuharly  sacred,  for  here  it  enters 
upon  the  laud  it  h  to  bleaa.  No  longer  pursuing  its  brawling  course 
amot]g  barren  rodsB,  it  excitea,  in  the  simple  Hindoo  mind,  admiration  and 
gratitude  for  its  beneficence,  and  fear  for  it3  destroying  power.  Ask 
not  why  auntiuientsj  so  full  of  the  poetry  of  nature  should  have  lost  the 
elasticity  natural  to  them,  and  hardened  to  superstition.  The  fact  ia 
BO.  Kuleeni  launches  her  little  boat  on  the  river,  and  the  light  it  carries 
has  a  greater  charm  for  her  than  the  moonlight  sleeping  on  the  waters. 
To  die  there  is  happiness,  and  the  life  of  a  father  or  mother  ia  less  sacred 
thim  the  waters  of  the  "  river-sea."  To  die  at  Ilurdwar  is  greater  liappi- 
nosM  still,  for  here  are  the  "  Uur  ki  Pyree,"  the  *'  sacred  staira  of  Vishnu/' 
by  which  the  t^pirit  ascends  to  bliaa.  Tu  Ilurdwar,  therefore,  come  num- 
bers of  rich  Hmdoos  lu  pass  the  remnant  of  theix  days,  and  hither  are 
brought  the  ashes  of  llie  wealthy  to  be  cast  on  the  sacred  waters. 

Great  ia  the  fame  of  Ilurdwar  throughout  Ilindostan.  Rich  Hindoos, 
and  rujaha  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  drink  no  other  water  but  that 
from  the  aacred  "ghaut,"  The  idol  in  every  large  temple  is  daily  bath i^d 
in  "  milk  from  Gungti's  breast,"  and  for  this  purpose  it  must  come 
from  Hurdwar.  To  supply  these  demands,  hundreds  of  pilgrinjs  are 
constantly  on  tlie  roads  leading  to  the  distant  shrine,  with  the  wicker- 
worR  baskets  which  contain  the  bottles  for  the  holy  water,  slung  on 
hambocs  across  their  shoulders,  and  crying  out  at  intervals,  **  Bom,  bom, 
Mahadeo  !  "  (great,  oh,  great  is  Midiadeo),  or,  more  freque«lly,  "  Gunga 
mfiee  ki  jye  ! ''  (victory  to  mother  Ganges),  as  they  pass  along.  These 
merchant  pilgrims,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  are  clever  fellows,  who 
contrive  to  *'  make  the  best  of  both  worlds,"  by  combining  a  spiritual 
advantage  with  the  temporal  one  which  it  is  their  primary  object  to 
secure.  A  daughter  has  to  be  married.  The  Hither  got^a  to  Hurdwar, 
and  obtains  a  supply  of  holy  water,  wliich  he  sells,  and  tlvus  provides  the 
indi.H|>ensable  dowry.     The  broken  speculator,  and  the  ruined  ^aiivliW^ 
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find  in  this  pilgrimage  a  resource  wliich  never  fails  them,  and   the 
character  of  the  act  is  not  lessened  by  the  motive  which  prompts  to  it. 

Besides  this  constant  stream  of  pilgrimsi,  Hurdwar  has  ita  Annn^l 
gathering  in  the  spring,  when,  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  the  pilf 
religiously  perform  their  ablutions  at  the  fsacred  gliaut,  or  stairs  leac 
down  to  the  river.  A  greater  festival,  called  tlie  *'  Coombh^Mela,"  is  held 
every  twelfth  year,  when  Jupiter  is  in  the  sign  of  Aquarius,  and  the  water 
is  supposed  to  be  "troubled"  by  some  sacred  influence.  It  is  at  Ihia 
critical  period  that  the  deepest  religious  feelings  of  the  people  are  stirred, 
and  the  pilgrimage  is  believed  to  be  of  the  highest  efficacy.  Every  rilbge 
then  sends  forth  its  little  band  of  devotees,  each  man  with  the  bamboo, 
on  which  are  slung  the  water-bottles,  across  his  shoulders,  and  at  bia  baok 
a  small  wallet.  In  his  left  hand  arc  his  shoes,  and  hia  right  is  supported 
l>y  a  stijut  stafi'.  Women,  too,  arc  of  tlie  party,  and  arc  similarly  equipped. 
When  all  arc  thus  prepared,  last  words  are  spoken  to  those  left  behind, 
and  lost  embraces  are  exchanged.  Then  with  a  shout  of  "  Gunga  maec 
ki  jye  1  "  the  little  party  set  ibilh  on  their  walk  of  five  hundred  mild 
or  more,  distance  being  as  little  regarded  by  the  Hindoo  pilgrim  aa  by  the 
Christian  devotee  in  the  middle  ages,  who  toiled  footsore  to  Jorusalen* 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe.  Step  by  step  the  pilgrims  go  patientlj 
on,  as  tlie  sun  rises  slowly  over  their  heads*  At  mid-day  his  beams  arc 
too  powerful  even  for  those  who  Live  lived  undei*  them  from  childhood, 
and  they  seek  tho  friendly  shade  of  a  mango  "  tope,"  in  the  midst  of  whicli 
some  long-since  departed  benefactor  of  his  race  has  sunk  a  welL  A 
draught  of  fresh  water,  a  little  parched  rice  or  gram  taken  from  their 
"  cummcrbuuda,"  make  their  frugal  mid-day  meal,  after  disposing  of  which 
the  wayfarers  lie  down  and  sleep.  An  hour  or  two  has  passed,  when  oofi 
of  them  awakens  and  sees  tliat  the  shadows  of  the  trees  have  begun  to 
lengthen,  while  the  village  at  which  they  purpose  to  rest  for  the  night  is 
still  many  miles  distant,  lie  arouses  his  companions,  and  once  more  they 
gird  up  their  loins  and  proceed  on  tlieir  way.  By-and-by  perhaps  they 
meet  a  returning  band  of  pilgrims,  with  whom  they  exchange  sliouta  of 
"  Gunga  mace  ki  jye,"  and  '*  Bom,  bom,  Mahadeo,"  The  sun  haa  sunk, 
and  the  short  twilight  has  faded  away ;  they  have  seen  the  jackal  leave  his 
lair,  and  a  wolf  has  crossed  their  patli  ere  they  reach  the  dist-ant  village. 

The  humble  encampment  is  again  pitched  in  a  grove  of  mango-trc€S,  or 
under  some  wide-eprciiding  banian.  The  pilgrim's  first  care  is  to  choose 
a  spot  of  gi'ound  on  which  to  prepare  the  meal  of  the  day.  This  spot  he 
cleans,  and  then  sprinkles  with  water,  both  to  cool  it  and  purify  it,  hi 
its  cenrre  he  digs  a  small  hole,  on  each  side  of  which  he  places  a  stone 
or  a  brick,  and  thna  speedily  conatructs  a  primitive  fireplace.  Mo«t 
likely  he  has  brought  some  dry  flour  with  him  ;  hut  if  not  he  procures 
it  from  the  village,  and  kneads  it  into  a  paste  with  the  addition  of  « 
little  water.  He  then  goes  to  the  well,  and  performs  his  ablutions,  for 
without  doing  so  no  orthodox  Hindoo  can  sit  down  to  eat,  Oa  bis 
return  he  kindles  the  fire,  which  he  had  pre%riously  prepared,  and  balaoc- 
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ing  a  small  iron  plate  on  the  biicks,  he  forms  the  kneaded  flour  into  cakes, 
and  bakes  them  on  it.  These,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  oil,  or  rancid 
butter,  compose  his  dinner  nine  days  out  of  ten.  On  the  tenth  he  treats 
himself  to  more  sumptuous  fare.  He  goes  to  the  village,  and  for  half-a- 
dozen  cowries  *  purchases  a  handful  of  greens  ;  a  similar  sum  is  laid  out 
on  an  additional  quantity  of  oil  or  rancid  butter ;  for  a  single  cowrie  he 
gets  a  chili,  and  another  provides  him  with  salt.  With  these  simple 
materials  he  cooks  himself  a  curry,  which  altogether  has  cost  him  about  a 
penny.     The  well  a^ords  him  his  only  drink* 

It  is  pight,  and  the  large,  bright  Indian  moon  sheds  her  silvery  light 
over  the  waving  corn-fields.  The  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  bellowing  of  the 
sacred  conch,  is  no  longer  heard  from  the  little  temple  by  the  side  of  the  tank. 
All  is  silent,  save  when  the  dismal  cry  of  the  jackal  comes  wailing  across 
the  fields.  The  quilts  of  the  pilgrims  are  spread  on  the  ground  in  the 
open  air.  *' Hookahs"  are  lighted,  and  they  lazily  watch  the  smoke  as 
they  sit  or  recline  pn  their  lowly  couches.  This  is  to  them  the  happiest 
of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Wearied,  they  are  resting  ;  instead  of  the 
mid-day  heat  and  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun,  they  are  solaced  by  the 
coolness  of  night  and  the  Bofi  light  of  the  moon.  They  have  enjoyed 
what  is  to  them  the  chiefest  of  earthly  pleasures,  and  are  about  to  enjoy 
what  is  second  to  it  alone :  they  have  eaten,  and  they  are  about  to  sleep. 
In  the  meanwhile,  they  beguile  the  time  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  lands 
where,  as  Moore  tells  us,  the  cypress  and  myrtle  are  emblems  of  the 
people^s  passionate  deeds. 

The  story-teller  has  always  been  a  person  of  much  importance  in  the 
East.  He  is  always  a  welcome  companion,  and  seldom  need  trouble  him- 
self to  provide  tobacco  for  his  hookah.  Of  course  he  knows  his  story  by 
heart,  and  his  custom  is  to  make  a  pause  at  the  close  of  every  sentence, 
when  the  audience  is  expected  to  give  some  audible  proof  of  attention  to  his 
words.  Hear  him  on  the  present  occasion : — **  And  so  the  king^s  daughter, 
the  narcissus-eyed  Pudmani,  tall  and  stately  as  the  cypress-tree,  with 
her  lips  hke  the  pomegranate-blossom,  her  fingers  like  pencils  of  silver,  her 
whole  face  like  the  moon — adorned  at  every  point,  with  silver  beUs  on 
her  toes,  and  a  gold  teeka  on  her  forehead,  went  forth  all  alone  into  that 
terrible  wilderness." 

"  Han  bhaee  1 "  (yes,  brother  !)  cries  one  of  his  attentive  listeners, 
and  the  hookahs  go  hubble-bubble,  and  the  story  proceeds. 

"  And  she  went  on,  and  on,  and  on,  till  she  came  to  a  broad  roaring 
river." 

"  Han  bhaee  I  " 

"  And  as  she  stood  by  the  brink,  from  the  forest  behind  her  came 
forth  a  terrible  voice,  which  made  the  earth  shake,  and  all  the  trees 
tremble  with  fear." 

"  Han  bhaee  1  " 

*  A  cowrio  is  in  valao  abont  the  hundredth  part  of  a  farthing. 
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**  Aod  there  came  out  from  die  forest  the  terrible  giant 
irut  in  height,  his  mouth  like  a  cavem|  his  teeth  like  the  tmks  of 
hm  ejet  like  flames  of  fire,  aod  his  hair  hsingin^  roQnd  his  head  as  if 
ierpetits  covered  it." 

**  Han  bhaee  1  "* 

"'  And  when  Pudmaoi  aaw  the  terrible  giant  coming  towards  ber,  «he 
vrrtmg  her  hands  and  wept,  for  there  was  no  boat  cm  the  rirer ;  aAd  m 
the  giant  nhrieked  «nd  came  yet  closer  and  clashed  hia  teeth  stt  her,  ihe 
was  about  to  throw  henielf  into  the  rapid  stream,  when  lo  I  a  lotus 
with  large  leaves  spreading  round  it,  Hoated  up  to  her  ieet  and 
*  Come^^  and  she  stepped  on  to  it,  and  was  carried  safely  acroes.** 

At  this  point  of  the  story  a  hearty  response  is  giren  bj  the 
who  have  hong  breathle&sly  on  the  speaker^s  words.     They  Imve 
deeply  moved   by  the   situation  of  the   heroine*     Their   fiensatioos 
similar  to  oura,  when,  reading  a  novel,  we  find  the  noble   heroine  in 
critical   position*      The  contrivances   by  which  the   Indian    story-teller 
extricates  his  heroine,  are,  however,  much  more  simple  than  thoiae  w 
are  allowed  to  the  European  novelist.     Physical  dangers  and  phj 
contrivances  of  the  simplest  kind  for  their  relief,  are  aa  yet   his  chief 
stock-in-trade. 

And  so  the  tale  goes  on  as  the  moon  ascends  higher  in  the  heaveiMi 
and  the  silence  of  the  night  deepens.  The  responses  of  the  weary  pilgrimit 
become  fainter  and  fainter  at  each  pause  of  the  story ;  at  laa^t  tbey  cam 
iiltogether,  and  the  story-teller,  with  one  long  pull  at  his  hookah,  ai^ 
back  to  re«t. 

Day  after  day  the  pilgrims  continue  their  journey,  with  little  cr 
no  vutiation  in  the  incidents,  till  at  last  they  see  from  a  distance  the 
little  ttmplu  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Chunda  Devi,  opposite  Hutd- 
war,  and  a  few  hours*  mnre  walking  brings  them  into  the  streets  of 
the  aacred  town*  Here  they  wornhip  in  each  of  the  temples  in  succes- 
sioD,  and  have  their  heads  shaved,  and  bathe  and  purity  themselves  in 
the  walers  at  the  Bacred  ghaut.  Their  bottles  are  filled,  and  the  seal  of  one 
of  the  guardian  pri^Bls  is  ailixed  in  order  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the 
water.     This  done,  they  start  on  the  return  journey  to  their  distant  home. 

Someliniea  the  pilgrimage  is  undertaken  far  religious  reasons  only 
to  wash  awny  ihe  guilt  of  some  sIdj  or  to  obtain  some  particular  blessiiif, 
«r  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  A  peasant  has  caused  the  death  of  a  cow  and  he 
must  go  to  Hurdwar,  however  distant  his  home  may  be,  to  remove  the  fatal 
itain,  and  avert  the  wrath  to  come.  Or— deepest  of  crimes — he  has  struck 
a  priestj  and  he  has  been  condemned  to  measure  the  distance  to  Hurdtrar 
with  his  body.  lie  starts  on  this  pairsful  journey  by  placing  his  head  on 
the  threshold  of  his  hut,  sind  bis  htcls  in  the  road  ;  he  then  puts  his  head 
ivhure  his  heelti  were,  and  ptretches  himself  along  the  road  again  •  atui  to 
on  to  the  end,  iiU  V\a  fett  T«i6t  on  \W  tXaiift*.  cjf  the  sacred  ghaut.  Or  thm 
pilgtim  ia  a  rieh  man,  >n\\o  accom^waie^  \:\%  >nSJI^  Vq  "V^-xtt^^^j^^^^  ^^  -^ 
they  cannot  force  i^tom  \^c  tdutVTWL\^.^'At%^^\i\^\xv^  ^^  .^  ^^^^   ^^ 
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he  may  have  heon  Bick  unto  deatb^  and  has  vowed  in  the  hour  of  his 
extremity^  that  slioiild  the  hand  ot'  the  grim  king  be  stayed  for  thia  time, 
he  would  prove  his  gratitude  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Hurdwar.  These,  and  a 
hundred  similar  motives,  influence  the  pilgrims  at  all  times.  But  it  is  in  the 
twelfth  year,  at  the  time  of  the  great  fair,  tliat  the  people  crowd  to  Hurdwar 
by  ihou&andfl  from  all  parts  of  India,  impelled  by  a  feeling  of  devotion 
verging  on  fanaticism,  or  by  the  mixed  motivei  of  which  nil  partake. 

From  Bengal  and  from  Guzerat,  from  tho  Punjaub,  and  from  Oudc 
they  come  to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden  of  their  aina,  or  to  deliver 
themselves  from  some  bodily  ailment  ]  they  come  to  buy  and  to  sell ;  they 
come  because  il  is  the  one  period  of  excitement  in  the  dull  annual  round 
of  their  lives.  It  is  calculated  that  more  than  a  Inmdred  thousand  people 
assemble  together  at  Hurdwar  every  year,  and  this  number  is  doubled,  or 
even  trebled,  in  the  year  of  the  jubilee. 

There  is  an  old  English  proverb  which  tells  us, — 
Men  Bpeok  of  the  fnir. 
As  things  went  M-itb  them  tliere, 

and  it  is  thus  I  mean  to  speak  of  tlie  Great  Fair  of  Hurdwar,  and  tlie 
pilgrims  on  the  road,  from  my  own  experience.  The  route  by  which 
myself  and  friends  travelled  was  thronged  witJi  people,  and  all  along  it 
was  the  appearance  of  a  moving  fair.  We  pitched  our  tenia  each  night 
cloae  hy  the  side  of  the  rood.  Every  morning  we  were  awakened  long 
b«fore  we  thought  it  right  to  leave  our  beds,  by  the  hum  of  the  passing 
xnnltitade.  When,  some  hours  afterwards,  we  scatc<l  ourselves  in  night 
attire  at  the  doors  of  our  tents,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  peculiarly  Indian 
meal  of  the  *'  chota  huzree,"  or  small  breakfast,  in  the  open  air,  the  whole 
of  the  people  of  India  seemed  to  be  passing  in  procession  before  us.  The 
short,  sturdy  Jat,  the  Rajpoot,  the  wild-looking  Marwaree,  the  full- 
beardcd  Sikh,  and  the  Guzeratee,  in  flowing  garments,  go  by,  as  in  a 
ce.iseless  stream.  Tliey  pass  on  their  way  in  every  kind  of  vehicle  ;  in 
the  rattling  bhyleo;  the  stately  ruth  (a  kind  of  sedan-chair  on  wheels)  ; 
in  easy-going  palanquins;  or  in  the  humble  hackery.  They  go  by  on 
horses,  on  came!«,  and  on  elephants.  Some  merry  men  are  riding  on 
bullocks,  whicli  also  carry  nil  their  bed  and  baggage,  that  is  to  say,  the 
single  quilt  on  winch  they  sleep,  and  the  brass  pot  out  of  which  they  eat. 
Here  come  a  group  of  Zemindiu-s  from  Dude,  on  their  prancing  mares, 
whose  manes  are  plaited,  and  their  tails  tied  tip  in  knots,  and  their  legs 
coloured.  Following  them  is  a  large  j>aTty  of  the  wild-looking  natives  of 
Biknneer,  and  Jessalmoer,  with  llieir  long  strings  of  camels,  the  swift 
ehipB  of  their  own  desert  homes.  The  men  generally  walk,  the  children 
and  some  of  the  women  sit  in  the  small  square  kujawar  (a  framework  of 
wood,  with  sides  of  strong  network),  which  are  hung  on  each  aide  of  the 
camels.  But  most  of  the  women  arc  seated  astride  on  the  great  slouching 
beasts,  and  look  most  picturesque  in  their  pg-top  trowscn*,  with  the 
'•  chudder,"  or  veil,  which  they  wear  in  common  with  all  native  women, 
£iIHng  gniccfully  from  the  top  of  the  long,  upright  horn  into  which  they 
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twist  tlieir  hair.  In  notljing  13  t}ie  suppleness  of  the  HindostaDee  more 
fitrikingly  shown  than  in  the  small  space  in  which  he  can  sit.  Here  is 
a  bhylee,  a  rude  vehicle  without  springs,  and  with  a  single  square  scat 
One  Englialiman  would  require  all  the  space  it  affords  for  his  e&sy  aceonimo* 
dalion,  or  if  two  could  be  crowded  on  it  they  must  be  of  slender  make. 
Yet  aa  it  trundles  by,  we  may  be  siire  there  are  seven  or  eight  natires 
packed  in  it.  The  wheel  comes  off  a  covered  hackery  iu  the  rond,  jtwt  hi 
front  of  our  tent.  Its  inmates  are  obliged  to  get  out,  and  tlicrein  present 
to  ua  a  marvellous  sjjectacle.  It  is  like  seeing  a  juggler  take  a  score  of 
small  coins^  hundreds  of  buttons,  and  thousands  of  yards  of  tape,  all 
from  hia  month.  First,  eight  or  ten  infants  are  carefully  lifted  out; 
then  ten  or  eleven  little  children  come  tumbling  down;  seven  or  eiglll 
grown-np  boys  and  girls  blithely  follow;  five  or  six  grown-np  women 
Btep  Ibrth:  and  last  of  all,  two  or  three  very  aged  women  are  helped 
out.  During  the  clearing  out  of  the  hackery,  it  is  amusing  to  watch 
the  behaviour  of  the  lady  inmates  when  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
bystanders.  The  middle-aged  matrons,  as  they  come  out,  are  very  careful 
to  draw  their  veils  with  practised  hands  lonnd  their  facts,  so  that  tjo 
strange  eye  shall  view  their  charms.  The  young  maidens  come  forth 
giggling,  and  in  spite  of  the  care  of  their  mothers,  manage  somehow  to 
give  tif  frequent  glimpses  of  their  light  brown  cheeks  and  sloe-black  eye** 
The  old  women,  as  they  prepare  to  descend,  begin  to  make  much  fasa 
about  the  adjustment  of  their  veils,  but  are  dragged  forth  uncerenionionaly 
by  their  male  relatives.  We  ourselves  are  objects  of  great  curiosity  to 
many  of  the  passers-by,  especially  to  those  from  the  native  States,  or 
from  our  own  outlying  provinces.  A  party  of  t!ie  unsophisticated  skms  of 
the  desert  from  Rajpootana  leave  the  road,  and  march  quietly  up  to  our 
party  to  examine  us  more  closely.     "  That  is  a  fine  man,*'   they  say, 

pc>inticg  to  our  friend  11^ ,  who  is  large-bearded  and  has  a  broad  chest. 

They  look  with  much  astonishment  and  amusement  at  our  Highland 
friend  JVlcP— — ,  whose  hair  and  whiskers  are  of  a  ilery  hue.  **  Look  J 
look  !  *'  they  say,  '*  his  hair  is  all  red  t  "  And  they  laugh  londlj,  not  In 
scorn,  but  from  surprise.  "  He  is  a  very  nice-looking  boy,'*  they  say, 
pointing  to  yonr  litimble  servant,  who  has,  alas !  left  the  golden  day*  of 
boyhood  far  behind  him,  and  has  a  face  smooth  as  JacoVs.  **  They  wear 
puggries,  too  ! "  exclaims  one,  pointing  to  the  rolls  of  cloth  wound  round 
our  hats.  We  excuse  their  curiosity  when  we  learn  that  we  are  the  fir^t 
white-faced  nieu  they  have  ever  seen.  We  think  it  a  distinction  to 
have  first  presented  the  English  face  to  tliem,  and  only  hope  that  nnr 
countenances  have  done  credit  to  our  countiy  and  race. 

It  is  a  stnuige  and  novel  sight,  that  ^streaming  multitude,  and,  taken  in 

this  way,  there  is  an  element  of  greatness  in  it.     But  the  details  are  poor 

and  insiguificant.     Men  are  passing  in  thousands,  but  they  are   mo«lly 

dirty  und  half-clad  barWriana.    "W^  \i^%\\x  \ft  \w^  qC  the  sight,  and  to 

reflect  that  the  aggregate  ot  a  "bai\i3:iV!KQ  1^^aJL\titv^\\cy«fe■scx^K^^^^  ^a^«i^ 

barbarian  still.    SoTnetimts,  t\\o\3L^\\raX  ^\a.Qm,\tx  ^LW  -ba^^  t.K  SJct  t*3^^ 
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and  dirty  crowds  n  rajali  pnsses  with  &  large  following,  and  makes  a  show 
which  may  be  called  s|*lendid,  Ue  is  mounted  on  ft  Inrge  elephant,  with 
honaingS  of  gold  and  Imving  a  allvei*  howdah  on  ita  bAck  j  eight  or  nine 
other  elephants  come  behind  isplendidly  caparisoned,  moving  with  their 
slow,  fiolemn  atcps,  while  the  btdia  which  are  hiiug  at  their  sides  clang 
loudly,  and  peacocks'  t^iila  flash  in  the  buq  as  thoy  aru  waved  over  the 
heads  of  the  rajuh  and  his  followers,  Bohind  come  camels  with  velvet 
suddh  cloths  bearing  the  **  nakara/*  or  royal  drum,  and  richly-capurisoned 
hid  horses.  Befure  the  procession  run  the  mace-bearers  with  maces  of 
silver,  and  before  it  and  behind  it  and  around  it  are  foot-aoldiers  with 
ppcars  and  matchlocks,  and  horsemen  with  a[>vord  and  shield  and  lance. 
All  this,  with  the  bright  colours  of  the  different  dresses  and  the  bright  sun 
nhining  on  it,  makes  up  a  gallant  show.  But  the  spectacle  is  generally  spoiled 
by  ita  accessories.  Behind  the  procession  comes  a  following  of  the  veriest 
**  tiig-rag  and  bob-tail :  *'  men,  dirty  and  half-clad,  trudging  along  through 
tlie  dust  or  mounted  on  small  ragged  ponies,  or  big,  half-starved  horsea. 

At  length  we  reach  Hurdwar  and  pitch  our  tents  in  a  grove  of  IrocB  in 
tlio  valley  of  the  Doon  and  close  by  the  edge  of  the  river.  In  the  moni' 
ing  wc  go  out  to  see  the  Fair.  Foiu*  or  five  of  u.<?  climb  on  to  the  back  of 
tlie  elephant  which  a  patotnal  government  allows  me  as  ft  part  of  my 
ofBctul  retinue.  For  viewing  a  iliir  or  getting  through  a  crowd  there  is 
nothing  liko  an  elephant.  From  the  elevation  of  his  back  you  can  aee 
evtTything  clearly,  and  you  win  your  way  wifely  and  surely  tlimtigh  the 
densest  mass  of  people.  As  we  move  along  how  epirit-stlrring  ia  tlie 
COMJB  cTitH  of  tho  town,  the  river,  and  all  the  swarming  multitude  I  How 
carefully  Behemoth  picks  his  way  I  He  is  an  object  of  intense  curioaity 
to  numbers  of  the  people.  Some  come  up  and  try  to  touch  him.  Others 
bow  down  and  salute  him  reverentially — -GTmeish,  the  god  of  wisdom,  being 
made  in  the  image  of  the  most  sagacious  of  beaatH.  As  we  approach  tht! 
£aored  town,  Mtrange  soimds  fill  Uie  air,  and  looking  upwards,  we  see  that 
the  whole  cf  the  hill-side  abovo  ub  is  pierced  with  tenijile  charal:»ers,  hewn 
out  of  tliC  solid  rock,  to  which  the  worshippers  are  climbing  by  means  of 
hiddcrs.  In  these  little  temples  the  sacred  drum  is  being  beaten  and  the 
holy  conch-shell  blown;  there  \n  alao  a  great  ringing  of  bells  and  cbusiiing 
of  cymbak  in  addition  to  the  hum  of  the  vast  uiultittido.  We  mako  our 
y\'uy  with  difliculty  here,  for  the  road  is  cut  out  of  the  hill-sido,  and  m 
thronged  with  people.  Our  bIow  progress  is  far  from  agreeable.  Tho  air 
in  full  of  Hie*.  The  backs  of  some  o{  the  men  in  the  croi;«d  below  ua  are 
literally  black  with  the  swarms  which  hare  settled  on  them.  The  min  is 
hot,  even  at  this  early  hour,  and  n  rank  odour  riars  up  from  the  etcAming 
multitude.     Happy  in  our  comparative  im  c  at  hist  win  our  way 

to  tho  entrance  of  tlie  town,  opposite  the  ,  i:;tut.     This  iu  not  the 

time  to  vi^it  tho  ghaut,  however.  The  sun  u  sliining  fldl  on  the  sacred 
river,  and  the  crowd  ta  dense.  80  we  turn  into  a  by-street  to  see  wliat 
is  |»Ji8sing  elsewhere. 

We  pawi  by  long  lines  of  confcctionerH'  shops^  in  which  the  sweetmeats 
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ftre  piled  up  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes.  The  appearance  of  these 
delicacies,  and  the  odour  from  thera,  however,  are  anything  but  inviting. 
The  chief  urticlcs  cooked  seem  to  be  small  round  wheaten  cakes,  which 
are  thro^vn  into  huge  cauldrons  of  boiling  oil,  and  then  booked  out  and 
sold  on  leaves  to  the  crowding  customers.  We  pass  Ly  shops  filled  with 
articles  in  brass  in  every  shape  and  eize.  As  the  Hindoos  always  eat  and 
"bink  from  vessels  of  brass,  the  bmziers"  art  is  a  most  important  one  in 
India.  We  pass  by  sliopa  filled  with  skulbcapa  of  mualin,  lace,  and  yelret 
of  every  colour,  and  highly  ornamented  with  tinsel;  and  near  them  are 
heaps  of  scarlet  and  green  shoes,  embroidered  with  tinsel  or  gold-  Here 
we  Bee  the  money-changer  sitting  square-legged  on  his  carpet,  witb  ha 
heap  of  nipees,  pice,  and  cowries  Bpread  out  before  him.  Here,  heaped 
up  against  a  wall,  is  a  great  pile  of  Bugar-canes,  tlic  proprietor  of  which 
is  chopping  them  into  pieces  small  enough  to  put  into  the  moutli,  with  a 
machine  like  a  chaff-cutter  :  these  succulent  morsels  seem  to  be  in  groit 
demand.  Here  is  a  lapidary's  shop,  in  which  are  heaps  of  uncut  stones  of 
every  kind,  from  garnets  to  rubies,  and  marble  and  snap-stone  cut  into  nil 
those  beautiful  and  fantastic  shapes,  and  inlaid  with  all  that  wonderful 
delicacy  and  just  assortment  of  colours,  for  which  the  Indian  stone-cutUr 
is  famous.  We  slop  here  and  purchasse  a  very  pretty  little  marble  papef- 
weight,  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  inlaid  in  coloured  stones  on  it,  and  a  moast 
elaborately  carved  eard-tray  in  soap-stone.  Further  on  we  see  a  ailver- 
ftmith,  with  hia  primitive  stock-in- trade^  consisting  of  a  small  pt^rtablc 
furnace,  a  blowpipe,  a  small  hammer,  and  a  pair  of  pincers,  busily 
engaged  in  making  earrings  and  nose*rings  on  the  spot  for  the  female 
customers  who  surround  liim.  Here  is  a  cook*sljop,  in  which  kabobs 
are  being  roasted  on  long  skewera  before  bright  charcoal  fiies;  we  see 
lumps  of  meat  lying  about,  and  we  Bee  a  cat^  and  we  see  Hies,  and  we  do 
not  care  to  look  again.  Here  is  a  grocer's  shop,  in  which  are  heaped  up 
grain  and  pulse  of  every  kind, — great  lumps  of  salt,  red,  white,  and  black, 
and  from  which  comes  forth  an  ovei-powering  smell  of  asjsafoetida,  • 
favourite  condiment  with  the  Ilindooa.  Here  is  a  shop  filled  Tip  with 
the  bulbous-looking  bottles  in  which  the  holy  water  is  carried  awa\',  and 
with  the  rings  of  colovired  glass  which  the  native  women  love  to  wear  on 
their  wrists  and  ankles.     Here  is  a  shop  full  of  bamboo  staves  for  the 

pilgrims,  before  which  our  friend  S compels  us  to  stop  till  be  has 

chosen  a  couple  of  nice,  we]l-bDlonced,  nut-brown  (-hillelahs,  he  bavtui^a 
fancy  for  such  articles.  Here  is  a  shop  filled  with  European  goods,  that 
is  to  my,  with  packets  of  needles,  and  hooks  and  cye^,  and  bundles  of 
thread,  and  penknives,  and  beads,  and  boxes  of  lucifer  matches,  and  such 
like  small  articles  which  secni  to  attract  a  very  large  number  of  customcrB. 
Thufi,  observing  and  obficrved,  we  thread  our  way  through  the  crowded 
street,  now  and  thou  rousing  the  small  pony  of  some  fat  gentleman  from 
the  country,  to  tbe  extreme  <i"\a^omfoTV  ^.if  the  rider,  who  is  often  startlcKl 
from  hm  seat,  Aa  wg  emerge  tTi%T(\  \\\«  \xi^\\N««i  ^y\wtv«s\.  Vt\^  \\\V.\\\dtt^  of 
the  poverty  of  the  dlspUy  o?  mQTcWiviSsfc>N«iV»Nt\«.^\y^vv«v$Lv&.  ^^^Ks^ivi^^ 
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Gould  more  truly  expresa  the  real  poverty  of  tlie  country  which  writers  of 
the  olden  time  have  been  pleased  to  extol  for  its  magnificence  and  wealth. 
All  that  we  have  seen  in  our  ramble  through  Hurdwar  is  liardly  worth 
500^.  It  ifl  true,  some  of  the  more  vahuible  articles  are  not  exposed  for 
Bcilo  :  ihey  never  are  in  India,  where  plale-glaas  is  aa  yet  unknown.  l£ 
you  want  Delhi  jewellery,  or  precious  Btones,  or  Cjishniere  shawln^  you 
must  make  your  way  into  the  enclosed  serais,  where  the  jewellers  or  ehawl- 
merchanta  arc  putting  up,  or  send  for  ihcm  to  your  lent.  But  the  valuo 
of  these  goods,  added  to  that  of  the  properly  in  the  bazaar,  would  amount 
to  no  great  sum.  The  wealth  of  India  iii  not  spread  abroad  among  the 
people.     It  all  tends  to  accumulate  in  a  few  great  treasuries. 

Uurdwur  ia  renowned  as  a  horse  mart,  and,  during  the  holy  fair^  large 
numbers  ol*  horses  and  mares  are  brought  there  lor  Kale,  but  more  of  the 
latter  than  tlie  former.  Owing  to  the  want  of  fikill  on  the  part  of  tlie 
natives,  the  horses  aie  generally  vicious,  while  tlic  country-bred  marea 
are  much  valued  by  Europeans.  They  are  swift,  active,  and  enduring, 
and  being  fast  trotters  are  in  particular  request  for  driving  ;  they  are  alao 
excellent  fencers.  Allowed  to  run  loose  when  young  about  the  villngea 
in  which  they  ure  bred,  they  are  continually  leaping  the  hedges  and 
encio!>ure3,  and  thus  acquire  great  flexibility  of  limb.  More  care  also  is 
taken  of  them,  owing  to  the  grtat  demand  there  is  for  them  to  mount  the 
Indian  in-egular  cavahy  regiments.  The  annual  visits  of  cavalry  olhcera 
to  tlie  Fair  of  Hurdwar,  on  '*  remount  duty,"  is  the  cause  of  large  numbers 
of  these  mares  being  brought  togetl»cr. 

Proce4idi»g  to  a  phiin  outside  the  town,  where  all  the  horses  are 
picketed  iu  the  open  air,  we  dismount  from  our  elephant,  and  make  our 
way  on  foot  between  the  hues.  There  are  about  two  thousand  animals 
in  the  market,  la  one  corner  is  an  Arab  merchant,  who  has  brought  up 
a  string  of  "  Arabs  "  from  Bombay,  including  one  or  two  of  very  high 
caste.  These  stalwart  beasts  to  the  right  have  been  brought  fi'oni  Cabool 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Peshawur ;  these  to  the  left  ai*c  "  Persian 
horses/'  delicate  and  slender-limbed,  with  silky  mimes  and  tails,  liunjeet 
Singh,  the  Lion  of  Lahore,  was  very  fond  of  this  species  of  horse,  and 
the  breed  seems  to  have  become  indigeuouH  in  tlie  Punjaub.  Our 
party  make  various  purchases.  1  buy  a  marc  for  15^^  which  afterwards 
turned  out  capable  of  doing  fourteen  miles  an  hour  in  harneii!^  and  did 
excellent  work  for  me  for  many  years,  never  getting  "  sick  or  sorry/' 

11 buys  a  pony  for  6/,,  which  was  never  fit  for  much  ordinary  work, 

being  too  vicious,  but  which  aft€'r\vat  <I^  lnjcamo  fkiiK.tis  at  many  a  spring 
meeting  as  "  Billy  tlie  Jumper," 

The  native  gentleman^s  idtu  <•!  n  ihi^a^  us  virv  diij^  {.?iit  from  that  of 
an  Engli^hmun.  Ilia  chief  criterion  of  merit  is  the  diflerence  between  llie 
height  of  his  shoulder  from  lliu  ground,  and  of  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  also  measured  trom  the  ground.  A  Hindoo  very  seldom  gallops  a 
liorB<^ ;  ho  prefers  the  amble ;  tho  trot  is  quite  unknown.  A  rich  nativo 
<HfrUiinIy  nevat  lets  his  hors<*  do  anything  under  him  but  amblo.     He 

?0L.  xu. NO.   71.  3U, 
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keeps  the  animtLl  prlucipaUy  for  show,  and  liked  him  big  and  fat.  These 
arc  the  chief  poinU  he  looks  to,  and  there  are  many  horses  in  the  hir 
prepared  for  thia  class  of  customer,  Tiie  native  horse-dealer  is  quite  » 
leained  na  his  English  brother  in  the  arts  of  feeding  up  a  horse  and  con* 
Cfaling  his  ngc.  He  knows  how  to  "  cocker  hhn  up,''  and  Ble  his  teeth, 
for  the  benefit  of  hifl  European  customers  or  of  other  dealers  m  hones  ci 
his  own  nation  j  but  for  the  rich  native  cuBtonicr  he  has  resort  to  other 
devices.  So  far  as  the  hoi*se  is  concerned,  he  has  merely  to  tuake  him  aa 
grofis  aa  a  prise  ox.  But  he  must  also  address  himself  to  the  vanity  and 
childiflhnese  of  his  lieh  fellow-countryman.  He  pickets  tlie  horse  on  t 
raised  platform,  and  puts  a  gorgeous  canopy  over  him.  He  envelopes  him 
iu  rich  clothing,  bo  that  only  his  hoofs  and  ears  arc  visible.  He  gives  out 
that  the  horse  is  not  to  be  sold  under  10,000  rupees.  He  will  not  exhibit 
him  to  any  one  under  the  degree  of  a  rajah,  Passing  near  one  of  these 
platfonns  and  its  canopy  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  aeeing  a  crowd  gathered 
near,  we  pause  to  see  what  is  going  on.  A  young  rajah  has  come  to  look 
at  the  horse.  The  numerous  coverings  are  removed  with  ostentations 
care.  There  stands  revealed  a  great,,  big,  dun -coloured  beast,  with  pink 
nose  and  white  eyeSj  and  four  white  feet;  the  latter  regarded  by  the 
uaUves  as  a  great  mark  of  beauty.  lUs  litad  is  tied  down  to  his  chest  by 
a  martingale  of  thick,  strong  cloth  ;  his  mnnc  is  plaited,  and  dyed  yellow; 
Iiis  legs  arc  also  dyed  yellow,  and  his  tail  is  coloured  in  alternate  rings  of 
yellow  and  red.  The  poor  animal  is  dull  \vith  over-feeding,  and  has  most 
likely  been  stufftd  with  butter  and  sugar  that  very  morning,  but  a  sharp 
pull  is  given  to  the  cruel  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  he  begins  to  prance  up  and 
down  as  he  stands.  Five  thousand  rupees  is  his  price.  He  is  not  worth 
BO  much  aa  the  Arab  pony  for  which  you  gave  600  rupees.  We  hear  that 
the  young  rajali  has  bought  him  for  2,600  rupees. 

We  remount  our  elephant  and  pass  on  by  the  noble  works  at  th« 
head  of  the  great  Ganges  Canal,  to  the  river  aide,  and  then  turn  again 
towards  Hurdwar.  We  are  here  more  favourably  placed  for  obaerring  the 
humours  of  the  Fntr  than  in  the  crowded  streets  of  the  town.  The  morinf 
mass  is  gay  with  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  "puggries"  or  turbaufl, 
the  "  chudders "  or  largo  veils  of  the  women.  The  brightest 
yellows,  bines,  and  reds  flash  in  the  golden  sunlight.  Magenta  and 
aolferino  arc  colours  which  have  long  been  known  in  Ii»dia,  and  ihdf 
brilliancy  is  quite  remarkable.  Look  at  that  turban  of  the  brightest 
crimson,  and  that  other  close  by  of  the  most  etliereal  blue !  Their 
children,  too,  are  dressed  out  in  the  gayest  coJours  t  a  crimson  jacket  and 
green  trowaers,  both  covered  -with  gold  embroidery,  is  a  cotntnon  com- 
bination ;  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  on  their  heads  crimson  skull- 
caps, and  on  theii"  feet  briglit  yellow  shoes,  both  thickly  covered  with 
tinsel,  the  little  fellows  make  a  glittering  show  in  the  bright  sunltght- 
Xrfirge  groups  of  thetn  ate  ^aX\itT^^  tQxiayi  vW  mtrry-go- rounds,  which 
are  so  numeroua  that  l\ie  a*w  m  ^\ie^  v?vi\i  \>ci^vt  «^<5^va,^.  \3w2b.  ^^  ^ij 
with  dancing  beaia  aud  i^t^omvx^^  ^Qi»x%%  ^^tv\^  ^^wi's  ^\^ 
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twined  round  tlicir  necks  and  hanging  from  their  arms,  oro  snake- 
charmerB.  Here,  too,  ia  a  party  of  nautch-girls  performing  on  a  mised 
wooden  platform  in  tbe  open  air.  Faquirs  in  leopard-skins  and  tiger- 
skina  niaj  be  seen  everyirliere  scattered  tLrough  the  crowd  :  when  they 
are  not  quite  naked,  their  dress  generally  consists  of  half  a  cocoanut- 
filielJ,  and  a  piece  of  etring.  These  fat,  lazy,  filthy,  aensuoiia  beasts 
arc  the  cm-se  of  India,  and  tlie  sooner  tlie  inhabitants  of  that  country  do 
away  with  iheir  *' native  clergy  "  the  i>etter  it  will  be  for  them.  KicK 
bankers  go  by  in  huge  "  ruths  **  superbly  ornamented,  hung  round  with 
bells,  and  drawn  by  magnificent  bullocks.  You  would  covet  the  Cashmere 
shawls  in  which  these  sumptuous  personages*  are  wi-apped,  my  lady 
reader  I  Closely  shut  in  and  closely  guarded  palanquins  p.ift.«i  us  carrying 
down  native  hidies  of  rank  to  the  river  aide,  or  to  one  of  the  numerous 
temples  we  have  already  noticed.  In  this  cage  a  tiger  is  being  exhibited  ; 
we  pooBed  a  rhinoceios  a  short;  time  ago  ;  and  we  are  told  thiit  somewhere 
in  the  fair  a  wild  ass  from  Thibet  is  on  show.  Here  is  a  group  of  wild 
Tartars  performing  a  grotesque  sort  of  dance.  Round  them  aro  their 
pretty  while  goats  on  which  they  have  bruught  down  borax  from  their 
mountain  homes,  and  on  which  they  will  take  back  their  return  loads  of 
salt.  How  many  diH^crent  races  of  men  do  we  see  around  ua.  There  is 
the  Guzeratec,  with  long  straight  nose  and  fair  handsome  face — the  great 
bankers  of  India.  Here  is  the  short  Jat,  the  yeoman  of  Northern  India, 
whose  hand  is  equally  ready  and  strong  at  the  plough  or  the  swonl.  The 
Bengalee,  witb  jet-black  face  and  supple  limbs,  shown  by  almost  trans- 
parent muslin  garments,  glides  softly  by,  hts  panther-like  movements 
making  a  strong  contrast  with  the  long  firm  stride  of  the  tall  and  stiitely 
Rajpoot.  Here  is  the  Sikh  with  his  flowing  beard  and  maitial  couute* 
naiifc,  the  tall  and  square- shouldered  Pathan  from  Koliileund,  the  heavily 
built,  coarse-looking  Marwnreo.  Here  is  the  lui^gely-built  Afghan  with 
KiM  Jewish  face  and  shaggy  locks,  his  long  coat  and  bnggy  trowscrs,  both 
inexpressibly  dirty,  and  tbe  Tartar  with  his  flat  face,  largo  mouth,  and 
nlmond -shaped  jiorcine  eyes ;  his  strange  garments  made  up  entirely  ol 
pieces  of  blanket  held  together  by  wooden  skewers,  and  on  his  head  a 
curiously- sliaped  cap  like  that  which  the  Liberator  OX'onnell  adopted  for 
his  crown.  But  wlio  is  this  that  cornea  shoulderiag  hia  way  through  the 
CTOwd,  and  before  whom  the  people  give  way  with  so  mtich  deference? 
His  garments  are  ol"  a  yellow  earthen  colour  and  exceedingly  dirty,  and 
on  his  head  is  a  stjucture  like  Minerva's  helmet  out  of  shape,  upon  which 
RceiJi  to  have  settled  a  flight  of  gaudy  insects.  lie  Mongs  to  tliat  race 
which  now  holds  the  foremost  place  in  the  world,  and  a  mere  handful  of 
whom  have  conquered,  and  firmly  bold  under  their  sway,  the  vast  territory 
which  has  given  birth  to  these  swarming  myriads.  In  j^hort,  thia  is  young 
Jones  going  down  to  the  river  to  finh.  Behind  bini  are  carried  his  rodi, 
and  the  glittering  bait  of  flies  hai  been  conveniently  fixvid  iuVvv*  W\« 

The  principaJ  street  leading  to  the  sacred  aVauft  \%  ?vW^  \n\\\v  «» ^«sessfe 
erowd,  biH  our  aervants  make  a  lane  for  us,  aiid  "vrc  "^tewsTAX^f  ^vcA  wst- 
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BelvDJ  in  tlie  balcony  of  ihn  small  temple  which  fiankii  die  stairs  on  ^B 
ngbt^and  in  which  is  the  shriue  of  the  river  goddess  Ijerself'.  This  balconj 
p*irtly  overhangs  botli  the  stairs  aad  the  river,  so  that  from  it  we  have  ft 
full  view  of  the  ^vhole  process  of  ablution.  In  the  times  of  the  native  kiiig% 
the  **  Ilur  ki  Pjree"  was  so  steep,  narrow,  and  tortuous,  that  uucnbeit 
of  people  used  to  be  cruslied  to  death  on  it  during  tlie  fair-time  every 
year.  In  1820,  more  than  four  himdred  people  were  smothered  or 
trampled  to  death  in  this  terrible  descent,  or  forced  down  into  the  river 
beluw  and  drowned.  The  English  Government  then  took  the  matter  in 
hand.  The  passage  was  opened  out  and  widened,  and  a  broad  and  easy 
flight  of  steps  J;iid  down.  This  was  done  by  a  party  of  sappers  and 
miners,  under  command  of  Captain  D.  Bude,  whose  pretty  house  adll 
stands  on  the  hill  above  Hurdwar.  Thus  the  Hindoo's  Gate  to  Heavco 
was  made  wide  for  him  by  English  engineers ;  he  slips  on  the  pathway  to 
bliss  ovGr  stones  laid  down  by  English  hands,  and  clamped  with  £nglt^ 
iron.  Mure  reeently,  our  irrepressible  countrymen  have  interfered  with 
the  sacred  ghaut  in  a  manner  which  has  produced  a  great  and  radiol 
change  in  the  ceremony  itself.     But  of  this  by-and-by. 

From  our  position  in  the  balcony  of  the  little  temple,  we  look  dowu 
upon  an  eager  crowd  on  the  steps  below.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  a« 
wooden  platforms,  extending  some  way  into  tire  river,  and  raised  a  few 
inches  above  its  anrface.  On  each  of  these  sits  a  priest.  During  the  rist 
of  the  year  it  is  the  business  (in  every  sense  of  the  word)  of  these  priestj 
to  set  the  seal  on  the  mouths  of  the  bottles  of  holy  water,  which  attest  iu 
genuineness.  Now,  they  set  the  seal  on  the  purified  pilgrims.  After  each 
devotee  has  immersed  himself  as  often  as  he  thinks  necessary  in  the  sacred 
water,  he  comes  np  to  the  edge  of  one  of  these  platforms.  The  priest, 
taking  liis  left  hand,  fills  the  hollow  of  the  palm  with  water,  while  he 
multei'H  a  prayer,  and  then  makes  a  sacred  mark  on  the  bather's  forehead, 
between  the  eyes,  with  colouring  matter,  which  he  keeps  Jbr  that  purpose 
in  n  smnll  brass  dish.  For  till  this  the  pilgrim  has  of  course  to  make  » 
suitable  pecuniary  return,  and  from  our  "coigne  of  vantage**  we  see  how 
the  rival  priests  fight  and  Btniggle  fur  the  cleansed  sinners  !  Here  is  an 
old  woman  wlio  has  unfortunately  got  between  two  platforms  which  stand 
close  together.  She  is  darted  at  as  two  crows  dart  at  a  bone.  She  u 
dragged  this  way  and  that  way,  and  both  the  priests  make  dabs  at  her 
forehead  with  the  sacred  coluiur,  till  the  poor  creature  is  so  hustled  that 
slie  has  liardly  any  breath  left  in  her  withered  body.  I  should  have 
mentioned  that  all  along  the  lowest  step  of  the  sacred  stairs,  wt  the 
bmbers,  who  shave  the  heads  and  faces  of  the  intending  bathers.  Thi* 
is  the  first  act  in  all  ceremonies  of  pitrifieation  among  the  Hindoo^ 

Yonder  is  a  pious  father,  who  has  managed  to  bring  the  whole  of  his 
family  down  tn  the  water's  edge.    He  is  evidently  vary  severe  in  his  prin- 
ciples.    See  how  viftoiou?i\7  W  ^Um^ia  Uva  little  boys  in  the  sacred  strattu, 
how  utterly  he  disiegiucds  ^eur  ctc\«^  w.^^  *x\:\i%i^«&.   '^NvaXV  ^^fc^e  Ultk 
wretches  not  want  \W\t  ama  Vi  ^>fc  >wv\%V^3l  ««^l^    \&\Wxx  \«c^^>smi 
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comfort  for  a  few  niouienta  to  be  compared  in  importance  with  their 
purification  from  sinful  taint  ?  Once  more  they  »^c  vigorously  plungt^d 
in  the  wato*,  and  are  at  length  laid  lia  If -drowned  and  flaccid  on  the 
lowest  stt'p. 

Mark  how  calmly  the  o!d  women  throw  off  the  greater  part  of  their 
clothing  03  they  approach  the  water's  brink,  and  how  briskly  they  step 
into  it.  Not  ao  the  young  girla,  to  whom  this  ia  an  awful  ceremony,  with 
the  vast  crowd  around  them,  and  the  Bacred  river  beneath,  which  ia  to 
wash  away  their  sine,  and  give  them  rich  husbands  and  a  numerous 
progeny.  The  old  ladies  have  got  accustomed  to  the  scene,  and  their  fate, 
m  regards  husband  and  children,  has  been  decided  long  ago.  The  peeca- 
dilloea  of  their  calm-blooded  old  age  hardly  amoimt  to  sins.  They  may 
wish  to  wa.Hh  away  the  taint  of  these  even  ;  but  as  they  jump  and  plunge 
about  in  the  stream,  they  evidently  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  water, 
whether  conscious  or  Dot  of  itij  spiritual  virtue. 

It  is  a  strange  scene,  these  lliousands  of  human  beingg  wrapt  in  a 
delusive  hope,  and  a»  insensible  to  the  voice  of  reason  as  the  stone  and 
brass  from  which  they  fashion  their  idols.  It  was  stranger  still  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  propitious  moment  for  bathing  was  hmited  to  the 
stroke  of  the  hour,  and  revealed  to  the  priests  alone,  who  proclaimed  it  to 
the  assembled  throng.  Among  those  assembled  thousands,  how  many 
there  were  who  stood  the  night  through  in  momentary  expectation  of  the 
fateful  summotis.  The  sick  crowded  down  to  the  water's  edge  to  be  ready 
to  slip  in  at  the  joyfwl  moment.  The  lame  lay  down  on  the  lowest  step 
of  tlie  sacred  stairs,  ready  to  roll  themselves  in.  Palsied  men  and  lepers, 
and  men  who  were  sick  unto  death,  were  held  in  the  arms  of  loving  rela- 
tives ready  to  be  plunged  into  tlje  water,  and  drawn  forth  strong  and 
healthy,  and  fnll  of  life.  Rich  men  went  down  with  their  retainers,  and 
possessed  tbemselyes  of  the  best  places  by  force.  The  whole  of  the  vast 
multitude  was  swayed  as  one  mass  by  the  master  passions  of  hope  and 
fear.  Oh  1  but  to  catch  that  ouo  propitious  moment  of  the  year  1  To  bo 
freed  fjom  the  haunting  remorse  of  siuj  from  the  dread  agony  of  disease, 
many  had  dragged  themaeh'es  to  Hurdwar  over  hundreds  of  weary  miles, 
with  the  cold  shadow  of  the  king  of  terrors  pressing  closer  and  closet 
every  hour  of  their  pilgrimage;  this  moment  lost,  and  the  shadow  of  his 
wingfl  would  be  upon  them  indeed.  What  a  picture  might  he  drawn 
by  a  capable  hand  of  passions  that  worked  in  the  hearts  of  that  expectant 
multitude  as  it  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  river;  %fhat  passionate 
hope,  what  trembling  anxiety,  what  racking  expectation  J  But  the  hour 
has  stnick  at  last :  there  is  a  sudden  booming  of  guns,  the  bells  clang 
out  from  the  temples^  and  the  bellowing  dissonance  of  the  "  conch  **  shells 
fill  the  air.  Then  the  frenzied  expectation  breaks  forth,  and  the  pent- 
up  poasiona  have  full  play.  A  great  cry  rises  up  from  the  people,  and 
there  ia  the  sound  of  the  rushing  of  thousands  of  feet. 

All  this  has  been,  but  it  is  so  no  longer,     Wbeu  \\k<i  esvct^  TxvciN^vasscAi 
upon  the  river,  or  "  troubling  of  the  watera"  vrua  «:oi\?lti^  Vft  ^  i\w^^ 
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moment  of  time,  that  branch  of  the  Ganges  which  run»  by  the  **  Har  Id 
Pyreo"  was  so  shallow  aa  to  be  fordable.  The  pilgrims  used  then  to  roab 
down  the  aacred  ateps,  and,  plungiag  without  hosittition  into  the  wat«r, 
wade  through  to  the  opposite  bank.  Since  the  construction  of  the 
Canal  the  channtl  baa  deepened,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
instead  of  crosaiDg  the  Btream,  are  comj>elled  to  return  up  the  sacred 
Btairs,  To  prevent  the  terrible  confiisiuii  and  loss  of  life  tlmt  woiild  b« 
certain  to  ensue  if  the  divine  intluence  were  confined  to  a  single  moment 
of  time,  the  priests  have  wisely  spread  it  over  a  whole  day;  and  so  th« 
concentrated  frenzy  of  the  great  Coombh  fair,  the  sudden  rush  of  thouaatndi 
at  the  auftpicicms  instant,  the  struggle,  the  trampling  to  death,  and  tiie 
despairing  cry,  are  things  no  longer  to  be  witnessed,  though  they  OBOB 
formed  its  mo$t  striking  feature. 

Yet  the  scene  m  strange  and  sad  Btill,  and  perhaps  the  reader,  no  te 
than  myself,  has  had  enough  of  it.  One  more  incident  of  the  Iloly  Faif, 
however,  ia  needed  to  complete  my  sketch.  Looking  down  from  tke 
balcony,  I  see  a  niaa  fight  his  way  to  one  of  the  priests.  He  gives  a  small 
packet  into  his  hands.  Fold  after  fold  of  cloth  is  removed  by  the  pnejl. 
At  length  he  comes  to  a  »mall  inner  packet,  which  he  opens  carefully,  aod 
drops  from  it  a  white  powder  on  to  the  st^ne  step  before  hira.  He  ipretdi 
out  the  powder,  handling  it  with  peculiar  care.  He  takes  a  piece  of 
money  from  it ;  he  then  aaya  aorae  prayers  over  it>  and  finally  -waahM  il 
away  into  the  eacred  river. 

"  What  la  that  powder  ?  "  I  ask  of  a  native  behind  me. 

**  Hia  father  9  ashen,"  he  answers,  pointing  to  the  pilgrim.  If  a  man 
cannot  djo  on  the  banks  of  the  eacred  river,  hia  next  great  wi&b  is  thai 
hia  aahea  may  be  c^st  into  it. 

The  abadowB  of  the  hill  above  iig  now  fall  deeper  on  the  river*  Th« 
foroBta  of  the  Doon  arc  beginning  te  look  black  in  the  distance  %  oloaer 
and  more  eager  is  the  rush  to  the  waler^  as  the  sacred  day  begins  to  draw 
to  its  close.  Not  to  me  are  iheae  waters  eacred,  and  no  moral  taint  of 
mine  can  they  wash  away.  So  I  turn  away  and  Imfiten  to  my  tent,  to  be 
in  time  for  dinner.     With  what  difierent  feelings  do  I  and  tho  multitoda 


n round  me  regard  tlie  close  of  the  **  Holy  Day  I ' 
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Now,— this  lidj  was  ft  laiiy. — Hintonj  of  Blue  Beard. 


It  miitt  be  ft  flinty  heart  that  can  rend  without  a  syrapnthetic  throb  one 
of  thc>s€  plaintivG  advertisements,  often  seen  in  the  flecond  column  of  The 
Times'  siipplement-ary  sheet,  which  offer  lavish  suras  of  comparatively  valne- 
lesa  gold  for  the  restoration  of  **  A  bunch  of  koys,  on  a  steel  ring." 
Those  Rimple  worda  touch  a  key-note  which  finds  an  echo  in  every  bosom, 
not  utterly  detdtute  of  feeling — ^and  cupboards. 

The  wise  and  witty  Sydney  Smith  instituted  a  *'  screaming -gate,"  at 
the  verge  of  his  parochial  demesne,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  due  scope 
and  expansion  to  the  peculiar  distress  attending  it  j  and,  indeed,  no  family 
should  bo  without  some  appropriate  "  wailing-place  "  of  this  sort  ;  some 
monumental  portal,  or  limitary  grovCj  sacred  to  memory  and  the  Dii  Viales 
who  are  aaid  to  preside  over  luggage. 

Although  thia  particular  misery  is  common  to  all,  yet^  for  man's  grosser 
nature,  there  arc  certain  mitigations  and  tender  assuagements  (which  hia 
partner  cannot  share),  that  Boften,  if  they  do  not  remove,  the  sense  ef 
bereavement.  He  can  kick  his  portmanteau,  if  he  cannot  open  it  j  he 
can  rip  up  and  disembowel  his  carpel-bag  j  he  can  smash  his  despatch- 
box.  Above  all,  he  can  sicmr/  A  hearty  cmth  has  been  known  to 
tiike  the  sting  out  of  many  such  sorrows  ;  it  enters  into  the  category  of 
what  are  called  "  resources  witliin  one's  self,"  and,  aa  such,  should  not  be 
altogether  neglected. 

But  in  the  case  of  hapless  woman,  these  safety-valves  for  legitimate 
emotion  do  not  exist.  In  her  keyless  agony,  slie  is  like  a  lioness  robbed 
of  her  cubsj  yet  denied  the  alleviation  of  a  roar.  Moreover,  the  amount 
of  misery  entailed  on  the  two  sexes  by  this  loss  admits  of  no  comparison. 
Man  has  but  a  liniited  capacity  of  sufferings  inasmuch  as  he  is  u 
creature  of  few  kcye.  Htj  probably  possesseH  but  le  stride  ne'cetsairej — 
let  us  say,  a  latch-key,  a  watch-key,  r  desk-key,  (perhaps)  a  cellaret- 
key  ;  mere  bagatelles.  Woman,  on  tho  other  hand, — especially  woman 
of  a  methodical  turn — is  all  koys.  Not  to  mention  that  congeries  of  cares 
— the  domestic  bonch — she  has  all  sorts  of  outlying  and  isolated  keys ; 
keys  lit  partiima  infiddUim ;  colonial  and  collateral  keys ;  keys  that  lock 
out,  and  lock  in,  and  lock  iip — everything  lockable — especially  k'€y$  : 
which  are  in  themselves  susceptible  of  captivity,  atstodes  custtxliknt.  When 
tliat  fatal  complication  takes  place,  it  is  impossible  to  sound  the  depths  of  a 
woman's  keylessness. 

Thoughtless  persons  look  upon  keys  in  a  mtiveV^  fe\:^^^icW^ii  "^vsciX.  ^1 
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view — as  suggest  tvG  of  and  sulicrdinate  to  locTi.s.  "  Under  lock  and  key* 
ibc  usual  Gittilcss  way  of  speaking,  putting  (as  it  were)  the  c^rt  before 
horse.  Persona  of  an  analytic  tmn  and  discursive  fancy  will  oTerleap  the 
true  object  of  reflection  ;  they  will  wander  from  the  matter  in  hand — th« 
key,  almt  their  cyca  wpon  its  conconiitmit,  the  key-hole,  and,  disdiuiii^g 
to  linger  even  in  that  mediate  region,  the  prcfis,  cupboard^  closet,  cellar, 
or  store-room,  under  their  hodiiy  eyes,  will  mount  (metapboricallj)  from 
ehelf  to  Bhelf,  till  they  lose  themselves  in  bewildered  contemplation  rf 
tiuite  man's  iiifmite  faculties  of  acqiiiaitiveness  and  retentiveneaa. 

The  antiquarian,  again,  will  busy  himself  with  the  question — When 
did  man  first  begin  to  lock  up  ?     "  When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  aiTxgt 
ran,"  of  course  he  earned  nu  keys  ;  a  stone  rolled  to  a  careni^s 
was  probably  the  first  rough  expresBion  of  an  iu't   which  liaa  beeu 
finely  elaborated  in  later  daye.     Boulders  must  Iiave  been  precious 
in  tiiat  golden  age,  wlien  the  rarity  of  property  so  sinipliiied  tbe  d 
and  carcsj  of  posaeasion. 

The  Greeks  and  Eomans  must  have  had  but  sorry  metb 
guarding  their  possessions.  "Would  Grecian  Aristippua  have  strewn 
Libyan  sands  with  hia  gold,  when  his  over-burdened  slaves  found  it  too 
heavy  for  a  hurried  journey, — would  miser  Chremes  hare  buried  hii 
money  in  the  earthy— if  either  of  them  bad  possessed  at  borne  some  deccal 
lock-up  place,  or  civilized  strong-box?  Who  ever  saw  a  Pompeiijus 
cellar-key  ?  Kusty  nails  from  that  locality  arc  to  be  met  wiih  in 
museums,  but  where  ai'e  the  keys  that  guarded  their  curlouB  vintag<«? 
Horace  certainly  uses  the  expression  servata  ciniiim  clavtlnts,  but  it  is 
evidently  a  figure  of  speech,  in  honour  of  his  friend  Poatbumus'a  genteel 
CHtablitshment ;  he  never  mentions  the  thing  as  in  use  in  his  own  cm 
bachelor  household.  Indeed,  it  puzzles  one  to  guess  bow  be  manared 
about  these  matters.  The  Sabine  vin  ordtnaire  was  probably  left  about  in 
careless  profusion ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  Chian  hogsheads  mav  have 
been  occasionally  "  on  tap  "  in  the  atrium,  as  pipes  of  claret  used  to  be 
in  hospitable  Irish  drawing-rooms  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  ;  but  bow  aboot 
all  that  "choice  Falernian"  and  '^hoarded  Ciccubau?"  Pitcbinsp  «^U 
plastering  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  waa  but  a  poor  expedient.  ^iV^I 
was  to  prevent  the  abstraction  of  a  fat  amphora  or  two,  if  that  ubiquiM^ 
**  boy  *'  of  liis  had  any  tnste  f>r  **  care-dispelling  Massic?  ** 

But  this  is  a  digression.  The  uses  of  keys  are  no  worthy  subject  for  the 
true  philosopher's  contemplation;  he  looks  upon  the  essences  of  tbina* 
he  sees  a  key  in  its  objective  signification ;  he  cares  not  for  it^  qualifier- 
tions  as  arbiter  and  agent  of  those  vain  attributes,  "mine  and  thine-" 
he  takes  no  interest  in  futile  distinctions.  He  never  locks  anything 
up— knowing  the  inutility  and  peril  of  the  act ;  it  adds  nothing  to  the 
security  of  property,  but  is  apt  to  inspire  others  with  too  strotiir 
interest  in  it,  "  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  is  his  favourite  pro 
but  with  a  more  enlightened  tiiguification  than  it  generally  conveys.  He 
looks  upon  a  key  as  a  mystic  entity  of  diabolical  powers — «  udiamat? 
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wliidi  can  confer  on  inert  niatter^  such  as  wood^  iron,  bi*aaa,  leaOier,  &c., 
tlje  ikcultjr  of  buffling  und  drcumventing  you  in  the  effort  to  get  at  your 
own  pogsessions. 

ThLa  is,  io  fact,  the  only  liomid  viow  of  tlie  subject.  When  once  tbo 
mind  has  recognized  tliis  truth,  every  single  key  on  your  buncli  will 
assume  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  evca  as  it  poasessea  a  distinct  idioByn- 
crasy.  One  key  will  come  into  your  family  with  a  certain  malicious 
glitter  about  it — a  defiant  swagger  and  Bparklo,  that  foretela  the  life-long 
struggle  you  are  destined  to  have  with  it;  yon  see  at  once  that  it  will 
"  rather  bend  than  break,"  and  rather  break  than  i\pGn  your  box^  desk, 
drawer,  or  portfolio,  as  the  case  may  be.  Another  will  wear  a  dull  and 
gloomy  air^ — a  "  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  "  sort  of  aspect,  aa  good 
as  an  epitaph  and  much  more  veracious. 

House-door  keys  have  been  seen  of  so  truculent  and  forbidding  a  coun- 
tenance, that  their  very  presence  in  the  lock  is  supposed  to  have  scared 
away  the  prowling  depredator  j  one,  indeed,  has  been  known— on  a 
rumarkablo  occasion— to  have  "  comprehended  an  auspicious  person," 
and  to  have  done  good  service  in  the  capacity  of  a  life-preserver. 

What  family  has  not,  at  times,  possessed  some  meek  little  tea-caddy 
or  perhaps  cellaret  key,  which,  however  facile  and  effectual  at  other  times, 
was  liable — in  any  sudden  exigency — to  fall  into  so  painful  a  state  of 
hamper  and  embarrassment,  as  no  effort  of  its  owner  could  soothe,  or 
politely  feigned  indiffLrenco  on  the  part  of  visitors  allay? 

What  household  but  has  its  own  legendary  reminiscences  of  keys 
strangely  lost  and  mysteriously  regained  7 — keys  that  have  gone  and  hung 
ikemsdves  (for  no  human  agency  is  ever  traceable  on  these  occasions)  on 
wrong  rings,  and  wandered  madly  into  wrong  pockets?  Impulsive  keys, 
that  have  been  found  apparently  trying  to  open  wrong  locks  of  th«?ir 
own  accord,  and  have  broken  short  off  in  the  effort  to  recover  themselves? 
Industrious  keys,  which,  on  some  favourable  occasion,  have  so  '*  improved 
the  shining  hour,"  that  wax  has  been  found  in  their  wards.  Precious 
keys  (of  tills  and  iron  safes),  esich  fondly  suppoj^ed,  by  ifcn  possessor,  to 
be  as  unique  of  its  kind  as  the  silver  decivdraclim  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
yet  suddenly  discovered  to  have  twin  brothers  as  experienced  as  them-* 
selves  in  the  duties  of  their  office. 

The  moat  careless  observer  will  have  been  struck  by  a  difference  in 
the  outward  semblance  of  keys  apparently  subjected  to  the  same  external 
influences.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  respective  keys  of  your  wine- 
cellar  and  your  con  1 -eel Ian  What  a  bright,  rollicking,  jovial  look  the 
first  wears  —  polished  without  effeminacy,  forcible  yet  insinuating  — 
evidently  habituated  to  your  butler's  cordial  grasp,  and  tenderly  demon- 
strative of  friction  in  his  pocket.  There  is,  indeed,  a  witching  hour 
(about  the  fiitk  or  sixth  bottle,  it  is  said),  when  that  key  assumes  the 
figure  of  a  miniature  thyrsus — the  very  wards  seem  to  drip  with  "  blush- 
ful Hippocrene  " — ivy-leaves  seem  to  wreath  its  stalk,  awd  the  handle 
curls  round  the  fervent  fingers  with  the  cool  teudev  ii^i^t^tv*  cA.  ^\\sj&- 
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tendrilB,  In  tliesQ  subt€iTaneiiti  regions  '^  the  ntom  diirlcness  in  its  slow 
turmoU"  perhapa  disposes  the  senses  to  euch  hallucinHlions  ;  but,  Btrangc 
to  say,  no  similar  transfiguration  attends  the  coal-cellar  key,  V^isit  Uiat 
quiet  retreat  at  what  hour  you  will,  no  mysterious  gnome  peers  at  you 
from  its  cavernous  depth— no  swart  cyclop  "  turns  on  "  his  one  eyo  in 
your  face  with  tlie  obtrusive  radiance  of  a  policeman's  lambcm,  A 
harmless,  unnecessary  cat,  perhaps,  pervades  the  gloomy  precincts,  btit 
Blie  is  but  a  cat;  Walpurgia'  night  itself  could  not  invest  her  with 
Boleranity,  and  the  key  remaiua  a  key  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  A  hang- 
dog-looking, melancholy  key  it  i» — rusty,  unamiable,  antipathetic.  IIc>w 
unlike  "his  wholesome  brother"  of  the  wine-cellar,  though  exercising  hi* 
functions  in  such  close  proximity  1 

Observ^e,  too,  the  tngjiging  exterior  of  the  area-gate  key  I  Ex 
to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  subjected  to  the  temporary  conanuiad 
every  scullion,  yet  ever  bright,  brisk,  alert,  and  shining;  alive  to 
meanest  exigencies  of  domestic  organization  ;  cheerfully  responsive  t 
call  of  butcher,  baker,  mUkman,  and  fishmonger ;  not  superciliously  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  the  humbler  rag-merchant  or  sonorous  dustman.  How 
siDgiilar  is  its  apt  appreciation  of  the  majeut)'  of  Themis,  in  tlie  person  of 
a  policeman  I  wi»b  what  oily  alacrity  it  turns  in  the  impaasive  look  to 
give  1dm  ingress,  or  discreet  exit  from  the  social  Beclusion  of  your 
kitchen  1  Thence,  rising  with  rubicund  visage,  he  goea  forth,  like  a 
giant  (doubtless  refreshed)  on  liis  sternly  beneficent  career.  His  msroh 
eastward  is,  ia  fact,  a  niode<$t  **  triumph " — not  aa  madly  damorous, 
perhaps,  as  that  of  Indian  Bacchus,  but  partaking  in  some  degreo  of  the 
god*a  privileges  and  attributes.  Whispered  "  Evoea  "  from  every  uea 
attend  his  steps  ;  Pan  ia  not  entirely  excluded  from  the  pageant ;  the 
rattle  of  knife  and  fork  will  bo  heard,  and  the  tinkle  of  the  area-gai« 
(and  other)  keys,  instead  of  the  clash  of  noisy  cymbals. 

The  domestic  latch-koy,  in  full  use,  at  the  height  of  the  eeaaon,  is 
reported  to  have  a  worn  and  dissipated  look.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  its  uses  and  habits  affirm  that  it  is  apt  to  get  muaxy  and  coniused 
about  four  o^clock  in  the  morning— incapable  of  key-holes,  and  altogether 
eflete  and  idiotic. 

No  doubt  there  ia  an  appropriate  horror  in  the  aspect  of  a  **  alceletoQ  '^ 
key;  the  name  importa  it — secret  murder  is  in  the  very  sound.  It  has 
the  hiss  of  caution,  and  the  true  burglarious  rattle  in  it;  there  must  he  an 
evil  harmony  and  coineidence  brtwceu  its  countenance  and  its  name  It 
ieadi  the  thoughts  tn  another  and  a  woi-so  key — 

The  key  of  Newgate  I     Can  the  uninitiated  realiae  its  awful  app«af . 
ance  ?      Viewed  from  the   outside^   no   doubt,  its   peculiarities    are  I^ 
impressivo;  but  we  can  conceive  an  aspect  whose  steely  glitter  m' 
have  the  eiTect  of  Meduaa'iJ  head  1 

The  key  of  Bedlam  is  reported   to  work  backwards,   like  a  wii 
prayer.     Some  say  that  it  is  always  held  by  the  ward  end,  and 
witli  the  handle. 
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The  Lord  Oiamberlaiii'iJ  key  has  a  moral  infloencc  superior  to  that  of 
nny  key  in  the  kingdoiB^ — not  excepting  the  Lord  Chnncellor's.  It  hna 
the  faoulty  of  discrimination ;  ami  with  the  fucjlity  of  a  magic  wand  it 
separateB  the  sheep  from  the  goatfl  in  the  fasliionftbic  hei-d. 

But  it  would  demand  a  greater  Bpaoe  than  these  pages  can  afford  to 
disciiBfl  the  various  attributes  and  powers  of  whnt  may  be  cjilled  public 
\(*jfi\ — from  the  Foreign-Office  despatch-box  key,  to  the  keys  of  the 
Chancellor  of  tlie  Excheqiier^which,  wo  donbt  not,  are  to  be  distin- 
gtiished  by  a  dignified  reticence,  and  an  alacrity  in  locking  up*  What 
we  would  espfoially  recommend  to  general  observation  if»,  the  generic 
tendency  of  all  keys  to  siiontaneoiia  reproduction.  This  tendency  ia 
perhaps  most  remarkable  in  the  clavii  tfomesticnj  or  key  of  pri\*ate  life, 
whose  prolific  qualitieg  may  l)e  tested  by  a  simple  ejtperinient.  A  very 
smiiH  bunch  of  them  left  in  any  confmed  Hpace  during  a  ffew  months* 
ttbuenoe  on  the  part  of  their  owner,  will  be  found  on  his  retnrn  to  hare 
colonissed  the  whole  drawer.  In  fact,  single  keys  should  never  be  left 
under  these  conditions  for  anytime!  they  become  family  keys  in  no  time. 
It  is  Buppoaed  that  they  sprout  like  ai'paragiw  In  damp  weather,  or  are 
produced  like  biittcin-uuishrooms  in  a  hot-bed.  It  is  n  singular  fact,  that 
this  reproductive  faculty  m  to  be  found  in  no  other  metallic  eubstance, 
however  fashioned ;  locks  never  multiply  of  their  own  devices  j  you  may 
leave  any  number  of  sovereigns  or  hall-crowns  together,  yet  never  find  an 
additional  sixpence  among  them  :  Pomctime^  quite  the  reverse. 

The  awkward  consequences  which  may  arise  from  this  property  of  the 
key  of  domestic  life  may  be  easily  imagined.  You  may  conua  »ome  day  in 
n  transport  of  anxionB  haatc  to  the  receptacle  of  your  more  important  keys, 
to  seek  for  (let  us  eay)  the  key  of  the  medicine-chcBt  in  some  moment 
of  an  exquisitely  emotional  character  —  such  a**  your  infant's  having 
gulped  down  its  motlier's  tbimhie: — instead  of  the  desired  key,  you 
find  a  mob  of  little  Dameleas,  objectlesa  keyn,  staring  you  in  the  face, 
tripping  up  your  Engere,  and  maddening  you  by  their  multiplicity  and 
inane  uniformity  of  aspect.  Curiously  enough,  tlicee  *'  tadpole ''  keys,  as 
they  may  be  called,  have  at  first  no  special  physiognomy ;  it  ia  only  when 
launched  into  practical  existence,  and  apportioned  among  the  key-holes  of 
real  life,  that  thej  grow  to  he  as  distinct  in  appearance,  and  as  diabolical 
in  character,  as  tjieir  elders. 

Such  is  the  essential  nature  of  these  "shining  miachiefa/'  Tricky, 
dccciifd,  capricious — never  to  be  trusted  out  of  your  sight,  and  full  of 
irritating  as-sociations  when  in  it ;  informed  by  gome  devilish  intelligence 
that  only  leads  tlicm  wrong,  and  provocative  of  evil  impulses  in  others : — 
*'  with  all  the  rash  dexterity  of  wit  "  for  purposes  of  annoyance,  yet 
powerless  to  do  even  the  smalt  good  for  which  they  were  intended. 

If  man  is  wise,  he  will  baniah  tlicra  from  his  pocket;  if  woman  knows 
her  own  intereats,  she  will  lock  them  up  for  ever.  If,  however,  the 
poasesHion  of  great  riches  absolutely  necessitatefl  the  employment  of  keys, 
let  their  hapless  owner  keeo  them  well  in  hand,  and  allow  no  ke^  1^  ^j^v 
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the  biitter  of  him  ;  let  there  he  no  "  master  key  "  in  his  establislimeDt,  if 
he  value  hia  peace  of  niind.  If  he  must  use  tht'iu,  let  him  do  80,  in 
moderation ;  he  will  never  want  an  occuaion  to  abuse  them.  But  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  him,  is  to  lose  them.  Whi^n  that  fortunate, 
and  not  iniprohablc,  circumstance  occurs,  let  him  not  rush  niadjy  into 
the  second  column  af  The  Thncs  newspaper— let  hini  not  provoke  ia{« 
bj  offering  a  reward  for  their  rewtoration— but  kt  him  **  caJl  the  watch 
together,  and  thank  God  he  is  rid  of  knaves." 

In  concluding  this  blight  notice  of  the  properties  of  an  agent  onlj 
too  powerful  iu  ita  jnlluence  on  human  affuirB,  we  cannot  avoid  taking  l^^| 
Bitle-glance  at  certaiu  keya  whose  qualifications  are  universalJj  alluded  to^^^^ 
in  polite  conversation  and  refined  literature,  but  which  have  never  yet 
been  collected,  labelled,  and  catalogued,  ns  they  ought  to  be. 

AVe  are  constantly  hearing  of  "  the  key  to  So-and-so'a  extraordinary 
conduct/'    *'thc   key  to    Miss   Such-a-one'a   affections,"    **t.he  key   to  a 
cci-tain  person's  machinationa,"  "  the  key  of  Lord  8omebody"s  conscience, 
*'  the  key  to  everybody's  secret  thoughts  and  private  affairs."    These  things, 
no  doubt,  have  a  real  existence  \  ive  cannot  do  without  them  ;    they 
an  important  part  of  thoBc  rather  threadbare  *'  properties  "   which  beli 
to  the  world's  stage  (as  it  is  generally  called)^  and  "  life's  poor  play.'' 
But,  has  anybody  si^cn  them  7    They  are  probably  knocking  about  in  that 
esthetic  *'  green-room  "  of  commonplace  to  which  we  all  know  our  way ; 
from  whence  we  draw  those  elashiag  wooden  swords  and    tin   bucklere, 
that  are  so  effective  in  all  argumenta ;   those  spangled  coata  and  jerkins 
in  which  our  poor  thoughts  nccasionaliy  strut  so  bravely  ;   those  banner?, 
with  grand  inscriptions,  which  look  quite  as  well  as  opinions,  at  a  little 
distance.     There  also  may  be  found  "all  that  useful  lot'*  of  hyperbolic 
essences, — • 


to  a 
ice,*'        j 


The  entities  of  things  tbiit  oro  not  yet : 
Subtleat-,  bnt  surest  btings  J 

such  aa  the  wedge  whose  thin  end  is  always  being  introduced  into  our 
most  venerable  institutiona ;  the  hinge  on  which  momentous  a0Uir3 
habitually  turn  j  the  hypothetical  leg  which  nobody  has  got  to  stand  on 
in  all  arguments ;  the  other  side  to  every  question  ;  in  short,  all  the 
materiel  for  sensible  conversation.  These  thinga  are  in  constant  requi- 
Bition  and  daily  use ;  but^  like  the  myBterionaly-circulating  shoe  In  the 
game  of  "Hunt  the  Slipper,"  their  existence  is  only  made  manifest  to  the 
senses  by  tlie  sounding  rap  with  which  we  shuffle  them  round  in  the  polite 
intercourse  of  good  society. 

It  would  be  a  good  deed  to  fix,  sobatantiato,  and  classify  these  useful 
but  volatile  possessions,  that  they  may  be  always  at  hand  when  wanted  in 
public  speech  or  private  conversation  ;  more  especially  the  mystic  keys  to 
which  we  have  referred.     What  a  handy  bunch  that  would  be  J 


I 
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'Tis  scarce  a  hundred  steps  and  one 

Across  this  ridge  of  frost  and  fire. 
Before  the  Eastward  view  be  won. 

Stray  on,  and  dally  with  desire. 
Then  lift  eyes,  and  behold. 

Hewn  out  without  hands,  they  rise; 

All  the  crests  of  Abarim. 
Whence  the  Prophet  look'd  of  old, 
Back— -o'er  misery  manifold, 
Forward — o*er  the  Land  imrolled 

Underneath  his  way-worn  eyes. 
Quivering  all  in  noontide  blaze 

Abarim,  long  Abarim 

Glows,  with  very  brightness  dim. 
Even  as  when  the  Seer  lookM  back 
On  the  mazed  grave-marked  track ; 

Over  Edom,  furnace-red, 

0*er  a  generation  dead, 
When  he  knew  his  march  was  stayed. 
Fiends  and  angels  watched  and  waited 

As  the  imdimmed  eyes  closed  slowly, 

As  the  vast  limbs  withered  wholly 
From  their  ancient  strength  tmbated. 
As  into  the  Vale  of  Shade, 

Seeing,  not  seen,  he  passed  away; 

And  none  knoweth  to  this  day 
Where  the  awful  corpse  is  laid. 
«  «  •  • 

The  Dead  Sea  salt,  in  crystal  hoar. 

Hangs  on  our  hair  like  acrid  rime ; 
And  we  are  grey,  like  many  more, 

With  bitterness  and  not  with  time. 
Two  hours  of  thirst,  before  we  reach 

Ton  jungle  dense,  and  scanty  sward; 
For  many  a  league  the  only  breach 

Where  Jordan's  cliffs  allow  a  ford. 
Lo,  spurs  of  Sheffield,  do  our  will, 

And,  little  Syrian  barbs,  be  gay; 
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All  morn  we  spared  you  on  the  hill,    . 

Now, — o'er  the  level  waste— away, 

With  your  light  stag-like  bound. 
So  cross  the  plain,  nor  slacken  speed. 
And  brush  through  Sodom-bush  and  reed. 
And  tearing  thorn,  and  tamarisk  harsh. 
Wild  growth  of  desert  and  of  marsh, 

Cumbering  the  holy  ground. 
Reach  Jordan's  beetling  bank,  and  mark 
The  winding  trench  deep-doven  and  dark; 
The  narrow  belt  of  living  green  ; 
The  secret  stream  that  writhes  between ; 
Death's  River — sudden,  swift,  unseen- 
He  is  changed  from  his  gay  going; 

Could  we  know  the  arrowy  stream. 
Once,  whose  tender  talk  in  flowing 

Cast  us  softly  into  dream? 

Whirling  now  with  fitful  gleam 
In  his  precipice's  shade. 
Like  a  half-drawn  Persian  blade, 

Of  black  steel,  darkly  bright? 
At  his  birth  he  went  not  so, 
Swelling  pure  with  Hermon's  snow, 

But  joyous  leapt  in  light. 
Must  he  faro  to  the  Sad  Bea, 
Through  waste  places,  even  as  we  ? 
Yet  he  makes  a  little  mirth, 

Racing  downwards  evermore; 
And  the  green  things  of  sweet  Earth 

Cling  a  little  to  his  sliore : 
Even  BO  it  is :  so  let  it  be. 
But  strip,  and  try  your  might  with  him : 

He  is  the  type  of  that  black  wave. 
Wherein  the  strong  ones  fail  to  swim; 

The  likeness  of  the  Grave. 
Also  his  waters  wash  us  free 
From  salt  scurf  of  the  Bitter  Sea, 
Stem  his  dark  flood  with  shortened  breath, 

And  take  the  lesson  as  you  may: 
That  the  Baptismal  stream  of  Peath 

Doth  cleanse  Earth's  bitterness  away. 

».  St.  J.  T. 
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During  the  last  days  of  September  there  was  carried  into  force,  in  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  has  effected  a 
revolution  in  that  fkmous  and  interesting  establishment.  Some  nine 
hundred  of  the  old  pensioners,  whose  figures  were  so  familiar,  alike  to  the 
banqueters  on  whitebait  and  champagne,  and  the  humbler  consumers  of 
tea  and  shrimps,  quitted  its  walls  for  ever.  As  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  dissolution  of  a  kind  of  nineteenth-century  monastery,  the 
sight  was  not  without  its  points  of  picturesque  interest.  The  walls  of 
the  noble  palace  were  lined  with  the  boxes  and  bedding  of  the  departing 
seamen,  who  assembled  in  knots  to  wait  their  turn  for  being  taken  to  the 
railway  station,  and  who  toddled  out  together  to  their  favourite  inns  to 
wish  each  other  a  characteristic  farewell.  It  was  the  break-up  of  a 
system  founded  by  an  English  Queen,  and  approved  and  strengthened  by 
several  generations  of  statesmen.  Henceforth  the  Hospital  is  to  be  a 
hospital  only  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  under  conditions  stricter  and 
more  limited  than  those  which  applied  to  it  in  its  historical  character  of 
nn  asylum.  A  change  of  the  kind  in  a  place  which  Englishmen  looked' 
on  with  such  peculiar  curiosity  and  regard,  is  not  an  afikir  of  every  day 
even  in  an  age  of  change.  It  invites  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  career 
of  the  institution,  and  some  explanation  of  the  causes  which  have  brought 
it  about. 

While  essentially  part  and  parcel  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Greenwich 
Hospital  also  claims  a  royal  pedigree.  Its  nucleus  was  an  unfinished 
palace  of  Charles  II.,  upon  a  spot  which  was  long  dear  to  the  sovereigns 
of  England.  The  anchorage  near  held, a  Danish  fleet  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  manor  was  possessed  for  ages  by  the  Abbots  of  Ghent, 
under  a  gift  from  Ethelreda,  niece  of  Alfred,  which  the  Normans  did  not 
disturb.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  after  the  suppression  of  the  alien 
priories,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  built  a  palace  on  the  spot 
where  the  west  wing  of  the  Hospital  now  stands  ;  and  this  was  added  to 
nnd  improved  by  successive  princes,  who  sought  in  the  air  from  the  hills 
and  the  river  the  change  and  repose  which  their  successors  now  enjoy  in 
the  Highlands  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Edward  IV.  was  often  in  his 
palace  of  Green  irich.  Henry  VIH.  and  Elizabeth  were  born  there ;  and 
there  the  short-lived  Edward  VI.  both  began  and  ended  his  days.  From 
1  (Ul,  when  Charles  I,  saw  it  for  the  last  time,  till  the  Restoration,  it  fell  into 
decay,  and  hence  the  resolution  of  Charles  H.  to  raise  a  new  and  more 
mngnificent  edifice  on  the  site.    But  this  work  waa  never  comijktft<l^?ccA  ^\\ 
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unexpected  (fcfiliny  ^vaa  in  Btoi*e  for  the  portion  of  it  which  he  left.   On  tKt 
llHb  Jl;iy,  1(VJ*2,  took  place  tb?  Tnemorable  sea-fight,  in  tvhidi  Russell, 
Shovel,  and  Kooke,  -with,  as  it  happened,  very  little  help  from  their  Dutch 
allies,  defeated  De  Tourville  off  La  llogiic.  The  seamanship  of  our  country. 
mon  on  this  occasion  waa  only  «.  quiUlud  by  their  gallnntry,  and  both  1»>* 
their  Bucccag,      Sixteen  French  vessels  were  taken,   including  a  couple 
of  first- rates,  and  one  or  two  were  burnt  besides.     But  the  victory  filled 
London  with  wounded  men :   and  the  spectacle  reminded  people  that  such 
occjisirnis  called  fur  gomething  else  besides  beer-barrels  and   tar-barrek 
British  seimien  had  already  shown — whether  against  the  French^  DutcK 
or  Spaniards— a  courage  and  skill  as  great  as  hare  ever   beea   dispbjej 
aince.     But  the  unscrupulousnesa  with  which  they  were    seized  when 
wanted,  was  only  matched  by  the  unscrupulouaness  with  which  they  were 
abandoned  when  done  with.     Some  kind  natures  were   shocked  by  ihi*; 
and  it  is  to  tlie  credit  of  Queen  Mary,  the  consort  of  William  III.,  that 
hers  was  one  of  them.      The  inscription  which  nma  round  the  Paint^i 
Hall  at  Greenwich  attributes  to  Mary's  "pietas*"  the  design  of  a  refuge 
for  tlje  bcnelit  of  seamen;   and  a  passage  in  Boyer's  History  gires  m 
accouiit  of  her  strongest  motive  in  this  luatter,  whicli  at  once  illustrates 
the  mode  of  thinking  of  our  ancestors  on  such  subjects,  and  explains  lh« 
form  which  the  new   charity  took.     Her  Majesty  wished,    Royer  says^ 
•<  to  put  iliem  "  (the  seamen)  **  in  a  probahk  way  of  ending  their  tlayt  ai 
the  fear  of  God.''*     That  the  honest  fellows  were  not  in  the  *'way"ef 
doing  so  aa  things  had  previously  been  wan  quietly  assumed  by  the  queeOi 
we  fear  on  quite  sufficient  grounds.     An  Elizabelhan   admiral,  quoted 
once  before  in  the  Cornhiil  Magazine^*  compaied  their  licence  on  shoiv 
to  that  of  •*  horses"  and  **  birds  ;"  and  Mandcville  turns  their  notoriooi 
improvidence  and  profligacy  to  good  account  in  his  famous  argmnent  that 
*'  private  vices  "  are  *'  public  benefits,"  since  what,  said  he,  would  becomt 
of  our  trade  and  navy  if  sailors  lived  decently,  took  care  of  their  TnoDCT* 
and  were  not  obliged  by  speedy  destitution  to  fling  themstlves  into  the 
nautical  labour  market  ?     The  idea  of  the  Hospital  was  thus,  hke  that  d 
most  of  our  old  almshouses  and  refuges,  esisentially  monastic.      It  was  wA 
to  be  a  charity  only,  but  a  place  of  retreat,  under  moral  and  religion* 
superintendence,  from  the  temptations  as  well  as  from  ihe  fatigues  of  tht 
world.     Queen  Mary  little  foresaw  wliat  tlie  quiet  fishing  village  woulil 
become  a  century  or  so  alter  she  had  been  kid  in  Henry  tlie  Seyenih'-i 
Chapel. 

The  Charter  of  Greenwich  Hogpital  is  dated  25th  October  1694 
and  grants  for  a  aite  **  eight  acres  two  roods  -and  tliirty^two  amuR 
perches  of  land,"  and  "  nil  that  capital  mesauBge  lately  built  or  in  build- 
ing, commonly  called  by  the  name  of  Our  Palace  at  Greenwich."  Tht 
objects  of  the  foundation  were  five  in  number,  and  were  described  u 
follows : — 
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"  Ist,  The  relief  and  support  of  eearaen  Berving  on  l>oard  tbe  ships  or 
vessels  belonging  lo  the  navy  rojal,  of  u%  our  heirs  and  successors,  or 
employed  in  our  or  their  service  at  sea,  who,  by  reason  of  age,  wounds^ 
or  other  disabilities,  Khali  be  incapable  of  further  ecrvice  at  sea^  and  be 
unable  to  maintain  tlieraselvcs. 

"2nd.  The  austcntation  of  the  widows  of  seamen  happening  to  be 
skin  or  disabled  in  such  sea -service. 

*'  3rd.  The  maiuLcnance  mid  education  of  the  children  of  seamea  hap- 
pening to  be  slain  or  disabled  in  such  sea- service. 

"4th.  The  further  relief  and  encouragement  of  seamen. 

"  5th*  The  improvement  of  navigation." 


The  charter  of  1692  was  succeeded  by  two  Acta  of  Parliament  in  the 
same  reign,  the  Kegistered  Seamen's  Act  of  1G9G,  and  another  enforcing 
it  in  1697.  Both  offer  fo  seafaring  men  and  their  famih'es  certain  advan- 
tages in  connection  with  Greenwich  Hospital,  which  was  thus  viewed  as 
an  institution  calculated  to  attract  men  to  the  sea-service.  These  advan- 
tages were-^^that  registered  seamen  disabk-d  in  the  sea-service  "  should  be 
admitted  and  placed  in  the  Hospital,  and  should  have  provided  and  allowed 
them,  during  their  iives,  at  the  charges  of  the  Hospitn!,  and  out  of  the 
revenues  thereof,  according  lo  the  rules,  &c.  for  its  government,  lodging, 
meat,  drink,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  and  conveniences.  That  the 
wives  of  such  registered  and  disabled  seamen,  and  the  widows  of  those  slain, 
killed,  or  drowned  in  the  king's  Bea-service,  and  not  of  ability  to  maintain 
or  provide  comfortably  for  themselves,  should  be  received  into  the  Hospital, 
and  there  be  provided  for.  That  the  children  of  the  persona  so  de?M:ribcd 
should  be  also  received  into  the  Hospital,  be  there  provided  for,  and  be 
educated  at  the  charges  of  the  Hospital  till  ihey  were  fit  to  be  put  out^  or 
of  ability  to  maintain  themselves/'  The  next  Act,  in  1703,  removed  the 
necessity  of  the  seaman's  having  been  ibrmally  "  registered  "  for  the  service 
of  the  crown;  and  Acts  passed  in  1711,  1721,  and  1735,  extended  the 
advantnges  of  the  Hospital  to  any  seamen  *♦  maimed  or  alain  ia  fight 
against  the  king's  enemies  or  against  pirates,"  But  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
aa  the  Royal  Commission  of  1859  observed,  that  merchant- seam  en  were 
only  admissible  in  that  particular  case ;  and  also  that  officers  above  the 
rank  of  mat©  were  not  contemplated  as  proper  objects  of  relief.  There 
have,  indeed,  been  some  instances  of  officers  being  received  simply  aa 
pensioners,  and  one  of  these  gives  such  a  curious  glimpse  of  the  life  of  the 
old  service,  that  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  the  circumstances.  In 
1711,  when  there  were  four  hundred  inmates,  under  a  governor,  lleute- 
imnt'gnvemorj  one  captiiin,  and  two  lieutenants^  a  certain  Captain  Clarke 
applied  and  was  received  on  the  establish  me  nt,  and  drew  hia  '*  tobacco- 
money  *'  like  any  other  broken-down  old  salt.  He  was  allowed  to  eat  at 
the  ofGcpra'  table,  and  five  yeajn  afterwards,  in  17 IC,  there  is  the  following 
^*  minute  "  about  him  : — **  It  was  agreed  that  Captain  Edmund  Clarke  be 
allowed  five  siiillinga  a  week,  having  been  an  c-ld  captain,  but  being  eo 
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the  last  war,  and  tlii^rebj^  not  entitled  l»| 


aervo 
lialf-pay,  which  ia  allowed 
tliifl  month."    A  year  aflenvardS)  he  applied  for  an  iDcrease,  aod  hia  allow- 
ance was  raised  to  fifty  pounds  a  year,  *'  in  coneidemtiun  of  Iiia  Tcry  gWit 
ngG,  and  his  long  serYice  in  the  navy,  having  been  a  captain  many  yfaia.*' 
But  next  Bummer,  we  find  Hie  Board  giving  direction,  "  upon  the  petidoa 
of  tlie  widow  Clarke,  that  the  house  raay  discharge  the  expense  of 
and  shroud  for  her  husband,  who  died  in  the  Hospital^''  and  ailer 
the  widow   appears   as   receiving  ''  two-and-8ixpenc«    per   week  osl 
the  charity-box."     What  a  tragedy  lies  in  these  little  enti'iea  I     Here 
a  man  who  had   probably  seiTcd   with  Benbow,  who   must  hare  been 
in  the  Dutch  wara  of  the  Restoration,  and  who  may  have  even  fought 
aa  a  youngster  under  Blake  against  tlie  great  Van   Tromp  himself,  Juwl 
we  find  him  dying  a  pauptr  in  the  rank  of  captain*      Wlien  m> 
proviBioa  was  made  for  the  old  age  of  ofHcerfi,  we  can  easily  foncj 
the  fate  of  common  men  wa^ ;    and  how  necessary  was    the   institution 
which  alone  Baved  Captain  Clarke  from  dying  in  the  streets.      Thooawid* 
of  seamen  from  that  time  forivard  owtd  to  the  Hospital  slielter  In  life,  care 
in  aickneBs,  and  consolation  in  death  ;  and  this  broad  praiao  onghl  te  be 
given  all  tlic  more  distinctly  because  we  Bhall  have  to  show  the  exi 
cf  grave  abuses  which  tarnished  ill  spleadourj  and  helped,  to  neoeeui 
the  revolution  which   haa   at  length   aboliBhed   its   moat    cl 
features. 

The  principles  and  objecta  of  Greenwich  Hospital  having  been  definedf 
as  we  have  eeen,  by  the  chartera  and  Ftibaequent  Acta  of  ParUunnt, 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  diem  out,  through  the  ag«itoy  oft 
Board  of  Directors  selected  from  their  body — ^the  discipline  of  the  Mla- 
blishment  being  vested  in  a  Btaff  of  civil  and  military  officers,  formiiiff  a 
council,  one  of  whom  was  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  a  governor  by  ihi 
Adoiiralty.  Such  waa  the  first  constitntion  of  the  Hospital.  The  fim 
enclowraent,  after  the  royal  grant  of  the  aite  and  the  unfinished  palace  of 
Charles,  waa  from  the  "  naval  sixpences  " — a  contribution  of  aixpence  a 
month  from  the  pay  of  seamen  of  the  navy.  In  1705,  the  cfiboti  of 
**  Kidd  the  pirate  "  were  given  to  the  Hospital  by  Queen  Anne ;  and  it 
Bays  much  for  that  gentleman's  untiring  industry  that  they  amounted  to 
the  rc'spectable  eum  of  6,472i.  hi  1707  the  forfeited  and  unclaimed 
riiares  of  pri«e  and  bounty  money  were  assigned  to  it.  In  1712  tdl 
Bearaen'a  Bixpences  were  made  liable, — wMch,  considering  that  tfao  navr 
has  always  protected  merchant  shipa  in  time  of  war,  was  not  unroaaonahle. 
But  the  most  splendid  donation  ever  made  lo  Greenwich  Hoapital  at  one 
time  was  that  of  the  Dcrwcntwater  estates — forfeited  by  the  attainder  of 
the  Jacobite  James  RadclylToj  third  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  in  1716.  Thii 
grant  was  made  in  1735,  at  which  time  the  lands  brought  in  6  0001. 
a  year.  The  Hospital  paid  off  the  encumbrances  ;  gave  a  marringe  portioiii 
to  tlie  attainted  earl't*  daughter ;  and  made  other  payments  to  tlie  femilv. 
As  years  rolled  by,  and  minerals  were  discovered  on  the  property,  iti 
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rental  rose  to  the  net  sum  of  40,204/.  15a.,  at  which  it  stood  in  1859. 
The  chief  sourcea  of  the  revenue  of  the  Hospital,  not  already  enumerated, 
were  the  prize-money  of  deserters  granted  in  1747  ;  a  payment  of 
1/.  13^.  4cd.  per  cent,  on  the  proceeds  of  prizes,  droits  of  Admiralty, 
and  bounty-money,  increased  to  five  per  cent,  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
Chatham  chest  in  1814  ;  and  a  fourth  of  the  freight  of  all  treasure  carried 
by  ships  of  the  royal  navy,  bestowed  in  1819.  The  total  net  income  of 
the  Hospital  in  the  year  1859  was  148,198Z.  ds.  2d, ;  an  income  worthy 
of  the  magnificent  building  for  the  sake  of  which,  and  of  its  pious  and 
generous  objects,  it  was  created. 

That  building,  the  high  domes  and  long  stately  colonnades  of  which 
are  so  familiar  to  all  who  love  to  see  London  from  the  noblest  avenue 
leading  to  her — the  river — was  completed  between  1694  and  1758.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  gratuitously  furnished  a  plan.  The  palace  of  Charles 
was  taken  as  the  north-west  wing  and  modified  to  suit  the  design ;  and 
that  quarter  of  the  pile  still  bears  his  name,  as  the  corresponding  one  on 
the  east  docs  that  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  two  behind,  those  of  Queen 
Mary  and  King  William.  The  Painted  Hall  was  roofed  in  in  1708,  and 
was  at  first  used  as  a  public  refectory,  of  which  the  upper  part,  decorated 
by  Thornhill,  held  the  table  of  the  officers.  Pensioners  were  received  as 
early  as  1705,  before  which  year  50,000/.  had  been  spent  on  the  building ; 
and  at  first  they  only  mustered  one  hundred  strong.  By  1708,  there  were 
350  in  the  house,  the  income  being  12,000/.,  of  which  half  was  devoted 
to  the  works  in  progress.  Thirty  years  afterwards,  the  number  received 
had  reached  1,000,  and  firom  that  time  it  steadily  increased  till  the 
complement  attained,  in  1814,  its  maximum  of  2,710.  Af^er  that  time, 
there  was  a  progressive  decrease.  In  1848,  the  number  of  vacancies 
reported  by  the  governor  to  the  Admiralty  was  11;  in  1852,  it  had 
reached  180;  in  1856,  720;  till  at  the  date  of  the  Royal  Commission 
in  1859,  there  were  lees  than  1,600  residents  to  avail  themselves  of 
occommodation  calculated  for  2,642.  Seven  wards  were  entirely  closed 
for  want  of  occupants. 

Such  A  state  of  things  demanded  an  official  inquiry,  and  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  accordingly,  the  report  of  which,  with  the 
evidence,  is  the  best  book  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  a  reader  of  it  is  the  enormous  expense  of  the  machinery  by 
which  in  our  time  some  1,600  old  seamen  have  been  maintained.  We 
have  already  shown  that  the  income  of  Greenwich  Hospital  for  1869  was 
148,198/.  da.  2d.  Now  during  that  year,  48,667/.  78.  lOd.  was  expended 
on  the  establishment,  and  50,910/.  la.  O^d.  on  the  pensioners.  That  is 
to  sny,  it  cost  nearly  as  much  to  administer  the  institution  as  to  support 
the  men  for  whom  the  institution  was  designed.  One  would  almost  think 
that  the  pensioners  existed  for  the  sake  of  being  governed,  and  that  to 
feed,  and  clothe,  and  nurse  them,  was  a  subordinate  part  of  the  original 
design.  This  result  becomes  particularly  curious  when  viewed  from  two 
difTcrent  points  of  comparison.     In  the  first  place,  on  comparing  the 
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expenses  of  a  Grcenwicli  pensioner  with  tlioBc  of  an  invalide  of  the  IlStel 
dea  Invalides,  vrc  tlrnl  iLat  the  pensioner  coala  30/.  odd  per  annum  fur 
nourifiliment,  and  281.  odd  for  atlminiatralion,  while  tbe  invalide  costi 
26?.  odd  for  nourishment  J  and  only  5/.  for  ndmitiifttnition.  In  the 
place»on  comparing  the  pensioner  of  1859  witli  the  penfiioncr  of  1 
find  that  he  coftt  30/.  and  28?,  odd  in  the  laler  na  ngainst  28/.  and  0/, 
in  the  earlier  year.  And  yet  this  mcinstrong  growtli  of  disproportion  took 
place  during  a  period  in  which  the  civil  department  of  the  Hospital 
greatly  simplified.  Between  the  years  1805  and  1859  the  ex 
the  pensioner  did  not  increase,  and  their  number*  diminished,  but 
of  the  establishment  nearly  doubled  itaelf ;  although  in  the  latenral  there 
occurred  a  considerable  diminution  of  business  from  the  ceasiDg  of  the 
merchant  -  fieamen  s  nixpences,  of  prize  money,  and  of  lighthottse  does, 
and  from  otlier  details. 

In  order  to  make  this  extravagance  more  intelligible,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  items  of  the  coist  of  the  place,  We  have  seen 
already,  that  the  discipline  of  the  Hospital  wae  conducted  from  the  begin- 
ning by  corlain  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  This  stalF  wa*  raised 
ia  modern  times  to  the  number  of  twenty  officers — eleven  of  whom  wen 
more  thnu  ^evenly,  and  eight  of  them  more  tlian  sixty  years  of  age.  These 
gentlemen  received  8,700f.  a  year  in  salaries  alone,  besides  house  acoom* 
modation,  and  47,408/.  I2g.  Id.  was  spent  on  their  apartments  duri 
the  twenty  years  ending  in  185C).  The  civil  officers,  again,  were  far 
numerous  ;  many  of  their  duties  were  performed  by  deputy^ ;  the  mode  d 
keeping  ftccounta  waa  old-fashioned  and  clumsy ;  and  there  was  a  ne^- 
lesaly  large  batch  of  clerka.  Everything  about  the  Hospital  was  cooduct^d 
with  a  dignified  indiflerence  to  expense.  For  example,  the  horiee  brewed 
its  own  beer,  and  15/240/.  13s.  Ad.  waa  spent  in  the  course  of  twenty 
yeai's  upon  building  and  re[>airing  the  brewery.  The  bakery  cost,  in  tbe 
same  time,  1,4597.  C.<.  lid.  The  washing  of  the  pensioners'  linen,  in 
the  year  185^^  came  to  3,181/.  10^,  8J.,  though  it  used  to  l>e  returned 
from  the  laundry  in  such  a  state  that  it  waa  a  matter  of  favour  to 
^*  pens*ioners  of  good  character"  to  bo  allowed  to  wash  their  linen  at  their 
own  expense. 

Thifl  exorbitant  scale  of  outlay  would  have  been  more  pardonable  if 
the  result  of  it  had  been  to  make  the  penwioncrB  thoroughly  happr. 
But  it  ia  impossible  to  look  into  the  history  of  Greenwich  Hoetpital  wiib- 
out  seeing  that  it  has  never  done  for  itg  inmates  what  they  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  ita  magnificent  resources.  No  doubt  it  has  saved  whole 
generations  of  Rcamen  from  the  workhouse,*  and  bos  given  comparative 
comfort  to  the  old  age  of  thousands  whose  old  age  must,  but  for  it  have 
languished  in  dismal  and  BoliLiiy  penury.  But  we  have  a  right  to 
measure  liie  usefulness  of  every  institution  by  its  means,  and  we  say 


cm- 


*  Wo  olwcrv'p^  froai  n  Pftrliaiiicnt'Tiry  return,  that  there  are  At  least  a  thouBaod 
man^of- war's  men  iu  the  workhouses  of  England  and  Wales,  among  whom  ■cvcfal  Vt 
knowo  to  liiive  t»t'cn  Trafnlgiir  men. 
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much  &&  Greenwich  Hospital  has  done,  it  might  have  done  a  great  deal 
more.  The  grossvat  defect,  perhaps,  haa  been  its  failure  to  give  adequate 
assistance  to  pensioners"  wives.  That  the  benefit  of  the  wives  was  contem- 
plated by  the  founders^  is  clear  from  the  earl/  Acts  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  But  the  Hospital  has  steadily  ignored  thorn^  and  ha.H 
prohibited  marriage  into  the  bargain.  Tivey  have  received  nothing  from 
it  except  broken  victuals,  or  "  ofiuL"  They  have  not  even  been  allowed 
fwhat  tbey  liave  saved  the  Hospital  by  washing  llieir  husbanda'  linen. 
"Where  the  husband  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  tlie  "  money  listj"  and 
receive  his  rations  in  ca^^h,  they  baveb^cn  calouIat*^d  at  "contract  price/' 
at  an  average  of  less  tlian  tcnpence  a  day.  A  a  the  tobacco,  or  pocket- 
money  of  pensioners  remained  at  the  original  rate  of  one  shilling  a  week 
till  some  five  years  ago,  the  whole  amount  within  reach  of  a  married 
man  has  been  deplorably  insufficient.  Accordingly  the  circumstances  of 
married  pensioners  have  always  been  wretched,  and  the  fate  of  their 
children  too  often  in  the  last  degree  calamitous  and  degraded.  When  the 
pensioner  went  into  the  infirmary,  too,  he  lost  the  privilege  of  the 
*'  money  list,"  and  he  has  been  known  to  stay  out  till  be  was  at  the  verge 
of  death  rather  than  expose  his  wife  to  the  inevitable  destitution  which 
mupt  ensue  from  his  seeking  medical  help. 

Sterner  l^attles  than  the  Nile  or  Copenhagen  have  been  fouglit  by 
British  seamen,  in  the  very  place  of  retreat  ivhere  we  have  been  in  the 
hahit  of  thinking  that  their  toils  and  dangers  were  over  for  ever.  But  to 
these  tragic  abuses  must  be  added  abuses  of  a  vul^arer  though  scarcely 
less  cruel  kind.  At  varioua  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Hospital,  the 
food  of  the  pensioners  has  been  bad,  and  their  accommodation  inaufficient. 
"Bull  becf^'  and  '*  sour  beer"  were  complained  of  ia  the  celebrated  agita- 
tion of  1778-9,*  when  Lord  Sandwich  was  at  the  Admiralty,  and  when  the 
publiaition  of  a  "aiBe'^  about  the  grievances  of  the  pensioners  by  th/ 
lieutenant-governor.  Captain  BalHic^  led  to  llit!  trial  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fumoua  maiden  speech  of  Erskiuc.  Such  shameful 
causes  of  discontent  escisted  down  to  our  own  time.  There  is  abundant 
o0icial  evidence  that  the  meat  has  been  inferior  and  too  tough  ;  that  the 
milk  baa  been  indifferent ;  the  shoes  of  the  men  hard  and  uncomfortable, 
and  so  forth.  Anybody  who  is  curious  about  such  details  mny  be  referred 
to  the  Report  of  the  Eoyal  CommisHion.  There  are  two  Jclters  there, 
written  in  1846  and  1848  (Appendix  21G  seq,)  by  Sir  John  Liddell, 
Director- General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Xavy,  abounding  in 
statements  whieh  an  Englishman  caring  for  ihe  navy  cannot  read  without 
a  Hense  of  humiliation.  And  it  hris  sometimcii  happened  tliat  improve- 
mentft  in  such  points  have  been  prevented  by  a  want  of  H)*niputhy  between 
the  governor  and  the  commissioners  of  the  HoapituJ, 

*  There  was  a  prcat  fire  in  Grccnwitb  Hi>t)jjital  tli«t  your  ;  a  fire  of  so  wifipiciona 
A  chanicter  that  a  strict  inquiry  wm  inudc  as  to  whether  it  was  enuswl  by  »ccid«it  or 
dusipi.     But  **  oothiug^  euine  out  tliut  could  lead  to  a  discoYQTX  "^History  of  Gretn- 
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We  have  already  described  tlie  first  con&titatioD  of  the  Ho^tlaL 
In  1775  the  coinmifiuioners  and  governors  ivcre  incorporated.  Hot  a 
grave  dtiicit  having  beon  discovered  Iq  tJie  accounts  of  the  trea^uier 
(by  the  tiiiaconduct  of  whose  deputy  it  had  boon  catued)  in  182d,  tlit 
corporation  was  dissolved.  Under  the  new  constilntion^  the  diaciplioo 
'was  separated  irom  the  adminiatration, — the  first  beio^  led  to  tlM 
governor,  the  aecond  to  a  Board  of  Coin misaiou era.  Of  course, 
of  the  conimissiooers  were  soon  appoiDted  for  jK>litical  reasons  ; 
when  this  began  to  be  felt  as  an  evi!,  the  remedy  hit  on  proved  w 
than  the  disease.  ConvQiissionerships  were  given  to  nav^l  officers  kai 
distiogtiishcd  than — and  jiiiuor  to — the  governors  on  whom  they  wi 
to  act  as  a  check,  and  aa  inhanuonious  double  governmt^nt  was 
result.  Thus,  no  modern  governor  did  more  for  the  condition  of 
peDsionci's  tJiim  Sir  Charles  Adam,  and  he  lived  in  a  perpetoal  coolUct 
with  the  commissioners. 

In  short,  bo  many  unsatisfactory  circumatances  with  regard  to  ihe  coo- 
dition  of  the  Hospital  generally  were  brought  to  light  by  the  offidal 
inquiry  of  1859,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  result  which  has  followed. 
The  Koyal  Commission's  Report  shows  that  that  body  felt  a  reroluLicu 
in  the  whole  i5cheme  to  be  unavoidable ;  and  it  ha^  come  about,  acconl- 
ingly,  within  a  few  years.  Under  the  Giiienwich  IIoBpital  Act  of  last 
seaaion,  which  came  into  force  at  the  close  of  September,  the  AdmirattT 
announcod  that  the  ilospitid  would  in  future  he  open  to  receive  within  tfi 
walls  onii/  ill/Inn  and  hdpkss  seamen.  And  it  offered  to  all  pensionen 
who  chose  to  leave  the  building,  the  following  conditions,  which  we  give  in 
the  language  of  the  authorities  proposing  ihein  ;— 


1 .  Any  In-pensiouer  on  his  dischurgn  from  tho  Hospital  will  rBci»ire  the 
amount  of  out-penaiou  as  that  which  ho  gave  up  when  ho  came  into  the  Hospitiil 
pension  wiW  in  fiituna  be  called  liia  "  naval  pension." 

2.  In  atklition  to  his  *' naval  fjcnsion"  be  will  be  paid  n '*  Greenwich  11 
j>ension/*  provided  he  cornea  within  the  following  rnleB,  vi«. : — If  he  is  fifty-fi^c 
of  ogc,  Olid  lias  been  a  i>cnsioncr  (whether  in  tho  Hospital  or  oat)  for  a  period  o 
years,  ho  will  be  |mid  6</.  a  day,  that  h  IL  12*.  a  yearj  or  if  he  is  seventy  vcnra  of 
ttge»  and  Ima  l>eorj  a  pensioner  (whcthtr  in  tho  Hospital  or  ont)  for  a  period  of  tea 
years,  he  will  bo  paid  9 J.  a  day,  that  ia  VM.  12*.  n  year. 

3.  In  further  addition  to  his  pension  he  will  he  puid  onc-Lalf  the  moDev  stW* 
mice  he  was  receiving  from  the  Hospital  on  the  6th  April  last,  whether  it  \yo  tb* 
weekly  money  jiaid  to  him  of  cither  three,  fonr,  or  five  shillings,  according  to  hi* 
clmssi fixation,  or  the  two  shillings'  allowance  to  uiiimed  men,  or  his  weoklv  waec«  for 
acting  in  any  capacity  which  is  paid  oat  of  tlio  Hospital  fande.  But  no  other  i^ar- 
tnonti  whatever,  whether  "  provision  money,"  '•gratuities,"  &c.,  will  be  aUow«d  19 
ooDnt  for  this  allowAncc. 

\,  In  making  the  foregoing  offer  to  in-penaioner»  of  Greenwich,  tho  Ixmli  of  Clit 
Admiralty  desire,  so  far  \x&  their  powers  emibk  them,  to  make  np  an  allowaaca  <rf 
36/,  10*.  a  year,  which  is  equal  to  lU.  a  week,  or  2*.  a  day  ;  hat  the  foregoing  pen- 
sione  and  money  allowuiice  will  not  in  tho  case  of  every  penaioner  make  up  tiSnt  cons* 
In  Bach  case  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  will  allow  the  deficient  amoimt  to  bo 
ap  if  possible  oat  of  t!ie  other  half  of  the  mont^v  allowance. 
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5.  In  the  cases,  howe?er,  of  those  pensioners  whose  "  naval  pension,"  "  Green- 
wich Hospital  penidon/'  and  fnll  amount  of  monej  allowance  combined,  will  not 
amount  to  362. 10«.  per  annnm,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are  not  empowered  bjr  Uw 
to  ofier  mote. 

We  believe  that  nine  hundred  of  the  pensioners  have  accepted  these 
conditions,  and  have  dispersed  themselves  over  the  country  to  live  on  their 
various  rates  of  allowance.  What  the  average  pension  granted  may  be, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  if  some  of  the  men  have  a  larger 
sum  than  86/.  10«.,  so  also  many  of  them  will  have  much  less,  and 
will  be  unable  to  command  in  their  homes  the  standard  of  living  with 
which  the  Hospital  supplied  them.  They  elect  to  go,  we  take  it,  partly 
because  they  know  that  the  government  of  the  place  is  to  be  changed, 
that  it  is  to  become  a  Hospital  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  and 
that  there  will  be  less  freedom  of  ingress  and  egress  for  them  hence- 
forth; but  this  is  only  part  of  a  more  general  feeling  in  favour  of 
Uberty  among  them,  at  which  nobody  who  has  inquired  into  their  con* 
dition  can  wonder.  The  authorities  at  Greenwich  Hospital  have  con-> 
trived  to  make  a  palace  as  dull  as  a  prison.  The  men  have  had  no 
amusements  but  a  library  inconveniently  furnished.  They  have  not  been 
allowed  to  play  cards,  nor  to  have  flower-pots  in  their  windows,  nor  to 
receive  friends  and  visitors  in  private ;  and  it  is  not  many  years  ago  since 
they  were  forbidden  to  walk  on  the  terraces.  Some  of  the  punishments,  too, 
such  as  being  compelled  to  wear  a  yellow  collar,  and  do  scavenger's  work, 
have  been  harsh  and  injudicious.  All  these  things  have  combined  with  the 
monastic  character  of  the  place  to  give  a  character  of  ennui  and  listless- 
neas  to  the  Greenwich  pensioner's  life  which  must  have  struck  every 
observing  visitor.  Dulness  within  the  walls  has  been  relieved  chiefly  by 
temptation  without.  Since  the  age  when  Queen  Mary  pictured  to  herself 
Greenwich  as  a  place  of  pious  repose  where  the  sailor  might  end  his  days 
**  in  the  fear  of  God,"  it  has  become  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  pleasure- 
loving  Cockney — an  emporium  of  shrimps,  a  reservoir  of  beer.  Those 
quaint  figures — the  "  geese  "  and  "  blue-bottles  "  *  of  local  slang — 
lounging  about  under  the  trees  of  the  park,  and  loitering  through  the 
streets  in  the  dress  of  another  age,  have  been  regarded  by  the  holiday- 
maker  from  the  metropolis  as  parts  of  the  amusement  of  the  place.  They 
have  been  paid  for  yams  in  liquor  and  stray  shillings,  and  have  found  the 
doctrine  that  sailors  lived  only  for  grog  and  girls  accepted  by  their 
admirers  as  one  of  the  many  glories  of  the  British  navy.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  that,  on  the  whole,  the  old  fellows  have  been  more  decent 
in  their  lives  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect  imder  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances. But  a  chapter  might  be  written  on  Greenwich  morality  and  its 
effects  on  the  parish  rates,  which  nobody  would  care  to  bind  up  with  the 
naval  histories  of  Brenton  or  James,  but  which  would  help  to  reconcile 

♦  Greenioich  Hospital :  A  Series  of  Naval  Sketches.    By  an  Old  Sailor.  1826. 
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the  reader  to  tlie  break-up  of  an  institution  that  Las  had  much  in  it  to 
kindle  the  imagination  and  justify  the  pride  of  our  ooantrjmen.  The 
break-up  is,  after  all,  one  in  which  people  will  acquiesce  rather  than  one 
at  which  they  will  rejoice.  It  was  a  noble  as  well  as  a  pious  idem  to 
gather  under  the  roofs  of  a  grand  edifice — at  once  a  dweUing-place  and 
a  naval  monument,  and  placed  on  the  shores  of  a  riyer,  itself  one  d 
the  chief  sources  of  our  maritime  strength — the  sunrivors  of  each  gene- 
ration of  warriors  against  the  enemy  or  the  storm.  Here  the  tradidooi 
of  one  age  blended  gradually  with  the  experience  of  the  next ;  storiei  of 
Shovel  were  passed  on  to  those  who  fought  under  Hawke ;  the  oonquoor 
with  Bodney  lived  to  welcome  the  heroes  of  Trafalgar — not  as  bedridden 
or  imbecile  men,  though  it  might  be  somewhat  shattered — ^but  while  still 
able  to  enjoy  life,  and  to  give  the  vividness  of  reality  to  the  narratives  of 
the  past.  All  phases  of  naval  service  were  represented.  One  of  the 
"  saucy  Arethusas "  smoked  his  pipe  with  an  old  "  Agamemnon,"  and 
men  who  had  first  smelt  powder  on  the  Canadian  Lakes  listened  reverently 
to  the  recollections  of  those  who  had  seen  L' Orient  explode  in  thunder  st 
the  Nile.  Greenwich  Hospital  will  always  be  a  great  and  useful  institu- 
tion— a  mighty  boon,  whether  to  the  sick  nursed  within,  or  to  the  poor 
pensioned  without  its  walls.  But  not  the  less  is  there  something  dis- 
appointing in  its  recent  transformation,  even  to  those  who  admit  its 
necessity,  and  all  the  more  bo  when  we  remember  how  tmwiselj  the 
splendid  foundation  has  been  administered. 
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W\iv{s  and    Daitr|htfi;s. 

AK  EVEEY-DAT  STOUT. 
CHAPTER  LV. 

An  Ajjsent  Loveii  P.etukns. 


"  ND  now  it  was  lato  June  ;  and  to 
i  A  i  Mollj's  and  her  fiUher^a  extrt?me 
urgency  in  pushing,  and  Mr.  and 
frs.  Klrkpatrick's  affectionate 
\,^  1  'rsistency  in  pulling,  Cjotliiji 
had  yielded,  and  had  gone  back 
to  finish  her  interrupted  visit  in 
London,  but  not  bofore  the  hruit 
of  her  previous  sudden  rcitunj  to 
nurse  Molly  had  told  strongly  in 
her  favour  in  the  fluctuating 
opinion  of  the  little  town.  Her 
nffair  with  Mr.  Preston  was  thrust 
into  the  shade  ;  while  Qwry  ono 
was  speaking  of  her  warm  heart. 
Under  the  gleam  of  Molly's  reco- 
yery  everything  assumed  a  rosy 
line,  aa  indeed  became  the  time 
wlien  actual  roses  were  fully  in 
i)lo<:tm. 

One  morning  ilni.  Oihsim  brought  Molly  a  great  basket  of  flowers, 
that  had  been  sent  frotti  i!ie  Ilalh  Molly  still  breakfasted  in  bed,  but 
had  jiwl  cotne  down,  and  was  now  well  enough  to  arrange  the  flowers  for 
ihc  di-awing-roora,  and  as  she  did  so  with  these  blossoms,  she  made  some 
pomments  oti  eacb. 

VOL,  xii.^KO.  72.  51. 
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"  All  1  iLeae  white  piuks  I  They  were  l^frs.  Hamley'a  fsiTOUrite 
flower ;  and  so  like  her  I  This  little  bit  of  eweetbriar,  it  quite  scenta 
the  room.  It  baa  pricked  my  fingers,  but  never  mind.  Oh,  mamnuv 
look  at  thia  rose  !  I  forget  its  name,  but  it  is  very  rare,  and  grows  tip  io 
the  sheltered  corner  of  the  wall,  near  the  mulbeiTy-trce,  Roger  bought 
the  tree  for  his  mother  with  his  own  money  when  He  vraa  quite  a  boy; 
he  showed  it  mc»  and  niiidc  me  notice  it." 

"  I  daresay  it  was  Koger  who  got  it  now.  You  heard  papa  say  be 
had  Been  him  yesterday." 

**  No  1  Roger  I  Roger  come  home  1  "  said  Molly,  turning  first  red, 
then  very  white. 

**  Yes*  Oh,  I  remember  you  bad  gone  to  bed  before  papa  came  iiv 
and  he  was  calletl  off  early  to  tiresome  Mrs.  Beale.  Y'es,  Roger  turned 
up  at  the  Hall  the  dny  before  yesterday/' 

But  Molly  leaned  back  against  her  chair,  too  faint  to  do  more  at  li« 
flowers  for  some  time.  She  had  been  startled  by  the  suddenness  of  tKe 
news.     "  Roger  come  home  I  " 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Gibscn  was  unusually  busy  on  this  particttkr 
dajf  and  he  did  not  return  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  But  Molly 
her  place  in  the  drawing-room  all  the  time,  not  even  going  to  take 
ctii*tomary  Biesta,  so  anxious  was  she  to  hear  everything  about  Bi 
return,  whicli  as  yet  appeared  to  her  almost  incredible.  But  it  was 
natural  in  reality ;  the  long  monotony  of  her  illness  had  made  her  loflo 
count  of  time.  When  Roger  left  England,  his  idea  was  to  coast  romrl 
Africa  on  the  eastern  Bide  until  he  reached  the  Cape  ;  and  thence  to  maks 
what  further  journey  or  Toyage  might  Bcem  to  him  best  in  pursuit  of  lui 
scientific  objects.  To  Cape  Town  all  hla  letters  had  been  addreocd  af 
late ;  and  there,  two  months  before,  he  had  received  the  intelligence  of 
OHborne's  death,  aa  well  as  Cynthia's  ha^Bty  letter  of  relinquishment  He 
did  not  consider  that  he  was  doing  wrong  in  returning  to  England  imiae- 
diateJy,  and  reporting  himself  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  sent  bim  oat, 
with  a  fttll  explanation  of  the  circumstances  relating  to  Osborne's 
marriage  and  sudden  death.  He  offered,  and  they  accepted  hia  oflft 
go  out  again  for  any  time  that  they  might  think  equivalent  to  the  fift 
months  lie  was  yet  engaged  to  them  for.  They  were  most  of  them  in*ntk- 
men  of  property,  and  saw  the  full  importance  of  proving  the  marriut 
of  an  eldest  son,  and  installing  bis  child  aa  the  natural  heir  to  a  1* 
descended  estate.  This  much  information,  but  in  a  more  coDt]< 
fonu,  Mr,  Gibson  gavo  to  Jlolly,  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Sho  sai  up  m 
ber  sofa,  looking  very  pretty  with  the  flush  on  hot  cheeks,  and  the  brkb- 
ness  in  her  eyes. 

**  Well  I  "  said  she  when  her  father  stopped  speaking. 

"  Well  I  what?  "  asked  he,  playfully. 

*'  Oh  f  why,  such  a  number  of  things.  IVe  been  waiting  all  day  to 
ask  you  all  about  everything.     How  is  he  looking?  " 

"  If  a  young  man  of  twenty-fonr  ever  does  take  to  growiDg  taller  I 
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Bhoold  say  that  lie  waa  taller.    As  it  is,  I  sujipoBO  it  is  only  that  he  look« 
broader,  stronger- — more  muwjukr,'* 

"  Oh  I  is  he  changed  ?  "  asked  Molly,  a  littlo  disturbed  by  thia 
account. 

"No,  not  clianged ;  and  yet  not  the  same.  He  is  ns  brown  as  a  berry 
for  one  thing  ;  caughfc  a  little  of  the  negro  tinge,  and  a  beard  aa  fine  and 
Bweeping  as  my  bay-mEkre's  tail," 

**  A  beiird  I  But  go  on,  papa.  Does  ho  talk  as  he  used  to  do  ?  I 
should  know  hia  voice  amongst  ten  tliouaand." 

*'  I  did  not  catch  any  Hottentot  twang,  if  that^a  what  you  mean.  Nor 
did  he  say,  *  Csasar  and  Pompey  berry  much  alike,  'specially  Porapey,' 
which  ia  the  only  specimen  of  negro  language  I  can  remember  just  at  tliia 
moment." 

"  And  which  I  never  could  see  the  wit  of,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  who  had 
come  into  the  room  after  the  conversation  had  begun  ;  and  did  not  under- 
stand what  it  was  aiming  at.  Molly  fidgeted ;  slie  wanted  to  go  on  with 
her  questions  and  keep  her  fatlier  to  delinite  and  matter- of- fact  answers^ 
and  ahe  knew  that  whim  his  wife  chimed  into  a  convei*sation,  Mr.  Gibson 
was  very  apt  to  find  out  that  he  must  go  about  fiorae  necessary  piece  of 
business* 

**TeU  me,  how  are  they  all  getting  on  together  ?  "  It  was  an  inquiry 
which  she  did  not  make  in  general  before  Mra,  Gibson,  for  Molly  and 
her  father  had  Licitly  agreed  to  keep  silence  on  what  they  knew 
or  had  observed,  respecting  the  three  who  formed  the  present  family 
at  the  Hall. 

**  Oh  1 "  said  Mr.  Gibson,  "  Eoger  is  evidently  putting  everything  to 
rights  in  his  firm,  quiet  way.'* 

"  Things  to  rights.  Why,  what's  wrong  ?  '*  asked  Mrs,  Gibson  quickly. 
'*  The  squire  and  the  French  daughter-in-law  don't  get  on  well  together 
I  suppose  7  I  am  always  so  gkd  Cynthia  acted  with  the  promptitude  she 
did  ;  it  would  have  been  very  awksvard  for  her  to  have  been  mixed  up 
with  all  Uieae  complications.  Poor  Roger  I  to  find  himself  supplanted  by 
a  cliild  when  he  comes  home  I  " 

**  You  were  not  in  the  room,  my  dear,  when  I  was  telling  Molly  of  the 
reasons  for  Roger's  return ;  it  was  to  put  his  brother's  child  at  once  into 
his  rightful  and  legal  place.  So  now,  when  he  finds  the  work  partly  done 
to  his  hands,  he  is  happy  and  gratitied  in  proportion." 

"  Then  he  ia  not  much  aifected  by  Cynthia's  breaking  off  her  engage- 
ment?" (Mrs.  Gibson  could  afford  to  call  it  an  ♦*  engagement "  now,) 
**  I  never  did  give  him  credit  for  very  deep  feelings." 

*'  On  the  contrary,  he  feels  it  very  acutely.  He  and  I  had  a  long  talk 
about  it,  yesterday." 

Both  Molly  and  Mrs.  Gibson  would  have  liked  to  have  heard  some- 
thing more  about  this  conversation  ;  but  Mr,  Gibsr»n  did  not  choose  to  go 
OQ  with  the  subject.  The  only  point  which  he  disclosed  was  that  Roger 
had  insisted  on  his  right  to  have  a  personal  intei-view  with  Cynthia ;  andt 
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on  hearing  that  she  was  in  London  at  prescntf  had  deferred  any  fnrdiflr 
explanation  or  expostulation  bj  letter,  preferring  to  n^rait  her  return, 

Molly  went  on  with  her  qiieationa  on  other  subjects.  "  And  Mit. 
Osborne  llamley  ?     How  is  she  ?  '* 

*^  Wonderfully  brightened  up  by  Koger*s  •presence.  I  don't  think  I 
have  ever  seen  her  smile  before ;  but  she  gives  him  the  sweetest  smileafrom 
time  to  time.  They  are  evidently  good  friends  ;  and  phe  loses  her  stiangi 
startled  look  when  she  speaks  to  him.  I  sugpcct  slie  has  been  quite 
aware  of  the  squire's  wish  that  »he  should  return  to  France;  and  hftsbeea 
hard  put  to  it  to  decide  whether  to  leave  her  child  or  not.  The  idea  that 
filie  would  have  to  make  some  such  decision  came  upon  her  when  she 
completely  shattered  by  grief  and  illness,  and  she  haa  not  had  any 
to  consult  as  to  her  duty  until  Roger  came,  upon  whom  she  has  evid 
Jinn  rehance.     lie  told  me  something  of  this  himself/' 

**  You  Beem  to  have  had  quite  a  long  conversation  with  him,  papa! " 

"  Yes.  I  was  going  to  see  old  Abraham,  when  the  eqoire  called  to 
me  over  the  hedge,  as  I  was  jogging  along.  He  told  nie  the  news  j  and 
there  was  no  resisting  his  invitation  to  come  back  and  lunch  with  them. 
Besides,  one  gets  a  great  deal  of  meaning  out  of  Roger's  words;  it  did  not 
take  so  very  long  a  time  to  hear  this  much." 

"  I  should  think  he  would  come  and  call  upon  us  soon,"  said  Jin, 
Gibson  to  Slolly  ;  **•  and  then  we  shall  see  how  much  wo  can  manage  to 
hear." 

*'Do  yon  think  he  will,  papa?  "  said  Molly,  more  donbtfully.  Sbc 
remembered  tlie  last  time  he  was  in  that  very  room,  and  the  hopes  with 
which  he  left  it  ;  and  she  fancied  tliat  she  could  see  traces  of  thia  thought 
in  her  father*8  countenance  at  hia  wife's  speech. 

"  I  cannot  tell,  mj  dear.  Until  he  is  quite  convinced  of  Cynthia's 
intentions,  it  cannot  be  very  pleasant  for  him  to  come  on  mere  visits  of 
ceremony  to  the  house  in  which  he  hiia  known  her;  but  he  is  one  who 
will  always  do  what  he  thinks  right,  whether  pleasant  or  not.*' 

Mrs.  Gibson  could  hardly  wait  till  her  husband  had  finished  lia 
sentence  before  she  testified  against  a  part  of  iL 

"Convinced  of  Cynthia's  intentions  I     I  should  think  she  had 
them  pretty  clear  1     What  more  does  the  man  want?  ** 

"  He  is  not  as  yet  convinced  that  the  letter  w«8  not  written  in  a 
temporary  feeling.  I  have  told  him  that  this  was  truej  although  I  did 
feid  it  my  place  to  explain  to  hira  the  causes  of  that  feeling.  He  belierw 
that  he  can  induce  her  to  resume  the  former  footing.  I  do  not  •  and  1 
have  told  him  bo;  but  of  course  he  needs  the  full  conTiction  that  the 
alone  can  give  him.'^ 

"  Poor  Cynthia  I  My  poor  child  I "  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  plaintirelr. 
*'  What  she  has  exposed  herself  to  by  letting  herself  be  over-persua^led  by 
that  man  I " 

Mr,  Gibson^'a  eyes  flashed  fire.  But  he  kept  his  lipa  tight  dqeed  •  and 
only  said,  "  That  man,  indeed  !  "  quite  below  his  breath. 
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Molly,  too,  Lad  beea  damped  by  an  expression  or  tnro  in  her  fiithcr*a 
speech.  •' Mere  viaha  of  ceremony!"  Was  it  so,  indeed?  A  <'mere 
Tiait  of  ceremony  1  *'  AVTiatcver  it  was,  the  call  was  paid  before  muay 
days  were  over.  That  he  felt  all  the  awkwardness  of  hig  pofiition  towarda 
Mrs.  Gibson — ^that  he  was  in  reality  suticTing  pain  all  the  time — was 
bat  ioG  evidenl  to  Molly;  but  of  course  Mrs,  Gibson  saw  nothmg  of  jhia 
in  her  gradfication  at  the  proper  respect  paid  to  her  by  one  whose 
name  wa3  already  in  the  newspapers  that  chronicled  hia  return,  and 
about  whoiTi  already  Lord  Cunmor  and  the  Towers  family  had  been 
making  inquiry, 

Molly  was  sitting  in  her  pretty  white  invalid*a  dress,  half  reading,  half 
dreaming,  for  the  June  air  waa  so  clear  and  ambient,  the  garden  so  full  of 
bloom,  the  trees  bo  full  of  leaf,  that  reading  by  the  open  window  was  only 
a  pretence  at  euch  a  time;  besides  which  Mrs.  Gibson  continu;illy  inter- 
rupted her  with  remarks  about  the  pattern  of  her  worsted-work.  It  waa 
after  lunch — orthodox  calling  lime,  when  Maria  ushered  in  Mr,  Roger 
Hamlcy.  Molly  etarted  up ;  and  then  stood  shyly  and  quietly  in  lier 
placu  while  a  bronzed,  bearded,  grave  man  came  into  the  room,  in  whom 
ehe  at  first  had  to  seek  fur  the  merry  boyish  face  she  knew  by  heart  only 
two  years  ago»  But  months  in  the  climates  in  which  Roger  had  been 
travelling  age  as  much  aa  years  iu  more  temperate  districts.  And  constant 
thought  and  anxiety  while  in  daily  peril  of  life  deepen  the  lines  of 
character  upon  a  face,  Moreover,  the  circumstances  that  had  of  late 
afiected  him  personally  were  not  of  a  nature  to  make  him  either  buoyant 
or  chuerfuL  But  Lis  voice  was  the  eame ;  that  was  the  first  point  of  the 
old  friend  Molly  caught,  when  he  addressed  her  in  a  tone  far  softer  than 
he  used  in  speaking  conventional  politenesses  to  her  stepmother, 

**  I  waa  so  son-y  to  hear  how  ill  you  had  been  1  You  are  looking 
but  delicate  I "  letting  his  eyes  rest  upon  her  fac<3  with  affectionate 
examination*  Molly  felt  herself  colour  all  over  with  the  conscious- 
nesa  of  his  regards  To  do  something  to  put  an  end  to  it,  she  looked 
up,  and  sliowed  him  her  beautiful  soft  grey  cjtiSj  which  he  never  re- 
membered to  have  noticed  before.  She  smiled  at  him  as  she  blushed 
BtUl  deeper,  and  caid,^ — 

**  Oh  I  I  am  quite  strong  now  to  what  I  was.  It  would  be  a  shame  to 
be  ill  when  everything  is  in  its  full  summer  beauty." 

**I  liiive  heard  how  deeply  we — I  am  indebted  to  you— my  father  can 
hardly  praise  you- ^" 

"  riease  don't,"  said  Molly,  ihc  tears  coming  into  her  eyes  in  spite  of 
hersL^lf.  lie  eeemed  to  understand  her  at  ooce  ;  he  went  on  as  if  speaking 
to  ^Irs.  Gibson  :  "  Indeed  my  little  sister-in-law  is  never  weary  of  talking 
about  Monsieur  le  Docteur,  as  she  calls  your  husljand  I  " 

*^  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  making  Mrs.  Osborne  Hainley's  ac- 
quaintance yet,*'  said  Mrs,  Gibson,  suddenly  aware  of  a  duty  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  her,  '*  and  I  must  beg  you  to  apolugiae  to  her 
for  uiy  remiflsnesst     But  Molly  has  been  such  a  care  and  auxicty  to  m&-^ 
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for,  yoti  laio\r,  I  look  upon  ber  quite  as  mj  own  child — thai  I  rritlr^^B 
not  gone  anywheie,  excepting  to  the  Towora  ]>erliap3  I  should  nj,  l!HP 
is  jiifit  like  another  home  to  me.  And  then  I  understood  that  Mx^  Osborof 
llamley  was  thinking  of  rttuming  to  France  before  long?     Still  it  wu 

very  remiss." 

The  liltio  trap  thus  set  for  news  of  "vvhat  might  be  going  on  in  the 
Ilamloy  family  was  quite  succesafuh     Roger  answered  her  thus  : — 

"  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Osbonio  Hamley  "vvill  be  vcr}*  ghid  to  see  any  friendi 
of  the  family,  ua  soon  as  sho  is  a  little  stronger.  I  hope  Bhe  will  not  p 
back  to  France  at  all.  She  is  an  orpban,  and  I  trust  we  shall  induce  ber 
to  remain  with  my  father.  But  at  prcaent  nothing  is  arranged.*'  Thai, 
as  if  glad  to  have  got  over  hia  "  visit  of  ceremony,"  he  got  up  and  took 
leave.  When  he  was  at  the  door  ho  looked  back,  having,  as  he  ihouglt, 
a  word  more  to  say;  hut  he  quite  forgot  what  it  was,  for  he 
Molly's  intent  gaze,  and  sudden  confuBion  at  diacoveiy,  and  went  aw«^ 
soon  m  he  could. 

"  Poor  Osborne  waa  right !  "  suid  he.     **  Bhe  has  grown  into  deJi< 
fragrnot  beauty  just  as  lie  eaid  she  would:  or  is  it  the  character  which 
funned  her  face  7     Now  the  nejct  time  I  enter  these  doora  it  will  be  to 
learn  my  fate  1  " 

Mr.  Gibson  had  told  his  wife  of  Roger's  desire  to  have  a  pcrsootl 
interview  with  Cynthia,  rather  with  a  view  to  her  repeating  what  he  aiJ 
to  her  daughter.  He  did  not  see  any  exact  necessity  for  this,  it  is  true ; 
but  he  thought  that  it  might  bo  advisable  that  she  should  know  all  the 
truth  in  which  she  waa  concci-ned,  and  he  told  hia  wife  this.  But  tht 
took  the  affair  into  her  own  management,  and,  tilthough  she  appareatlj 
agreed  with  Mr,  Gibsouj  she  never  numcd  the  afluir  to  Cynthia;  all  tbi! 
slie  said  to  her  was — 

"  Your  old  admirer,  Roger  llamley,  has  come  Lome  in  a  great  hnnr 
in  consequence  of  poor  dear  Osborne's  unexpected  decease.  He  moiK 
have  been  ratlier  surprised  to  find  the  widow  and  her  little  boy  estiblisked 
at  the  Hah.  He  came  to  call  here  the  other  day,  and  made  himsel/tt^IlT 
rather  agreeable,  althougii  hli  nianncrs  arc  not  improved  by  the  societT 
he  htis  kept  on  his  travelB.  Still  I  prophesy  he  will  he  considered  as  i 
fashionable  '  lion,*  and  pcrh.-tps  tlio  very  uncouthness  which  jars  against 
my  sense  of  refinement,  may  even  become  admired  in  a  scientific  traveller 
who  has  been  into  more  desert  places,  and  eaten  more  extraordinary  food, 
tlian  any  other  Englishman  of  the  day»  I  suppose  he  has  given  up  all 
chance  of  inheriting  the  estate,  for  I  hear  he  talks  of  returning  to  Africa, 
and  becoming  a  regular  wanderer.  Your  name  was  not  mentioned  bat  I 
believe  he  inquired  about  you  from  Mr.  Gibson." 

**  There  I  "  said  she  to  herself,  as  slie  folded  up  and  directed  this  letter; 
**tliat  can't  disturb  her,  or  make  her  uncomfortable.  And  it's  all  l)u^ 
truth  too,  or  very  near  it.  Of  course  he'll  want  to  see  her  when  she 
comes  back ;  but  by  that  time  I  do  hope  Mr.  Henderson  will  have  pro- 
posed again,  and  that  that  affair  will  be  all  settled.'* 
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But  CyntLia  returned  to  Ilollingford  one  Tuesdny  monung,  and  in 
answer  to  her  mother's  anxious  inquiriea  on  the  subject,  would  only  Bay 
lliiit  Mr,  Henderson  Lad  not  offered  agiiin.  Why  should  he  ?  She  had 
refused  him  once,  and  he  did  not  know  the  reason  of  her  refusal,  at  least 
one  of  the  reasons.  She  did  not  know  if  she  should  have  taken  him  if 
tliere  had  been  no  each  person  as  Roger  Haniley  in  the  world*  No  I 
Uncle  and  aunt  Kirkpatrick  had  never  heard  anything  about  Roger's 
offer, — nor  had  her  cousins,  Slic  hjid  always  declared  her  wish  to  keep 
it  a  secret,  and  she  had  not  mentioned  it  to  any  one,  whatever  other 
people  might  have  done."  Underneath  this  light  and  careless  vein  there 
ivero  otlier  fueling^  ;  but  Mrs,  Gibson  was  not  one  to  probe  beneath  the 
fmrfacc.  She  had  set  her  heart  on  Mr.  Henderson's  marrying  Cynthia 
very  early  in  iheir  acquaintimce  :  and  to  know,  firstly,  that  the  same 
wish  had  catered  into  his  Lead,  and  that  Roger's  attachment  to  Cyti' 
thia,  with  its  consequences,  had  been  the  obstacle;  and  secondly,  that 
Cyntliia  hcrstdf  with  all  tbe  opportunities  of  propinquity  that  she 
had  lately  had,  had  failed  lo  provoke  a  repetition  of  the  offer,— it 
was,  JIB  Mrs.  Gibson  sind,  *'  enough  to  provoke  a  aaint"  All  tlic 
rest  of  the  day  she  alluded  to  Cynthia  aa  a  disappointing  and  un- 
grateful daughter  ;  Molly  could  not  inake  out  why,  and  resented  it 
for  Cynthia,  until  the  latter  said,  bitterly,  **  Never  mind,  Molly.     ^lamma 

is  only  vexed  because  Mi*. because  I  have  not  come  back  an  engaged 

young  lady." 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  am  sure  yon  might  have  done,^there'fl  the  ingratitude  1 
I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  want  you  to  do  what  you  can't  do  t  '*  said 
Mrs.  GibsoUj  quexulously. 

"  But  Where's  the  ingratitude,  mamma  ?  I  am  very  much  tired, 
and  perhaps  that  makes  me  stupid  ;  but  I  cannot  sec  the  ingratitude." 
Cynthia  spoke  very  weiu-ily,  leaning  her  head  back  on  the  sofa-cushiona, 
as  if  hIic  did  not  much  care  to  have  an  answer. 

**  Why,  don't  you  see  we  are  doing  all  we  can  for  you  ;  dressing  you 
well,  and  sending  you  to  London ;  and  when  you  might  relicTO  us  of  the 
expense  of  all  tliis,  you  don't." 

"  No  I  Cynthia,  I  will  speak,"  said  Molly,  all  crimson  with  indignation, 
and  pushing  away  Cynthia's  restraining  hand*  "  I  am  sure  papa  does  not 
fuel,  and  does  not  miud,  any  expense  he  incurs  about  his  daughters.     And 

1  know  quite  well  that  he  does  not  wish  us  to  marry,  unless "     She 

faltered  and  stopped. 

"  Unless  what  7  "  said  Mrs,  Gibson,  half-mocking. 

"  Unless  we  love  some  one  Yerj  dearly  indeed/'  said  BloUy,  in  a  low, 
firm  tone, 

**  Well,  after  this  tirade — really  rather  indelicate,  I  must  say — 1  havo 
done,  I  will  neither  help  nor  hinder  any  love-afluirs  of  you  two  young 
kdifts.  In  my  djiys  we  were  glad  of  the  advice  of  our  elders."  And 
pLg  left  the  room  to  put  into  fulfilment  an  idea  which  had  just  struck 
litT :  to  write  a  confidential  letter  to  Mr.-^.  Kirkpatrick,  giving  her  her 
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version  of  Cyntbia'a   "unfortunate  entanglement^    and    **dL  --.  i  .. 
of  honour/'    aud  lilnti*  of  Jier  entire  indifference  to   all    iiiv    uu* 
portion  of  the  world,  Mr,  Henderson  being  dexteroosl/  excluded 
tlie  category. 

**  Oh,  dear  I "  said  Molly,  throwing  herself  back  in  a  chaiir,  witli 
sigh  of  relief,  aa  Mrs,  Gibson  left  the  room;  "how  cross  I  do  gel 
I  have  been  ilL     But  I  cc^uld  not  bear  her  to  spaik  as  if  papji  gn 
you  anytliing." 

"  I  ttxn  sure  he  does  not,  Molly,  You  need  not  defend  him 
account.  But  I  am  sorry  mamma  still  looks  upon  tne  bs  ^  an 
brance,"  as  the  adrerttsomenta  in  The  Times  always  call  ua  tmforti 
children.  But  I  have  been  an  encumbrance  to  her  tdl  nij  life.  I 
getting  very  much  into  despair  about  crcrytliingi  MolJy.  I  thidl  Uj 
luck  in  Russia.  I  hare  he^rd  of  a  situation  a^  English  goveincM 
Moscow^  in  a  family  owning  whole  provinces  of  land,  and  scrfa  by 
hundred.  I  put  off  writing  my  letter  till  I  came  home  ;  I  aluUl  bt 
much  out  of  the  way  there  as  if  I  was  married.  Oh|  dear  !  trayiilltn"' 
night  is  not  good  for  the  spirits.     How  is  Mr.  Preston  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  has  taken  Cumnor  Grange,  three  miles  away,  and  he 
comes  in  to  the  HoUingford  tea-partits  now.      I  saw  him   once 
stTwt,  but  it*»  A  quetioo  which  of  us  tried  the  hardest  to  get  out  of 
other V  way." 

"  TouVa  not  said  anything  about  Koger,  yet.'* 

*^No;  1  did  Dot  know  if  you  would  capq  to  hear.  He  is  v^rr 
Mshh6^i9^\  «|uite  a  tfrong  gn>wn-iip  maii«  And  papa  aaya 
wmik  {WTcr.  Ask  nc  any  quieatloiis^  if  you  want  to  know,  bm  I 
««]{y  SMft  kim  ocMCw"* 

«*  I  mm  in  kopQi  b*  vottU  Imtd  led  the  neighbourhood  by  tlila 
^iiP>M»  «iU  k*  mm  goiat  to  Invel  agnin/* 

M  I  QtkiM\  W^V*  »:d  MoUy.     •*  I  suppose  you  know/'  she  cotitinQt 


VfJ^Wit 


kiK 


ttify 


oiM  sb«  ipok^  *'  that  he  wishes  to  see  you.** 

jkvr  j"»-d,     1  wish  ha  woiild  have  b*^<^n  aati^Ged  with 
^  d«c^«9d  aa  I  could  make  it.     If  I  soy  I  wun't  scr  Itin. 
ill  butkeauvngest?'* 
I   VOU  tnusl  seo  him;    vun   nw.     U 

^«r  i***^'^  ^^  ^^.vuiu  liisv  rc»uming  the  engage tucni  /    1 

r  if  vc 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

"  Off  with  the  Old  Love,  and  on  with  the  New." 

The  next  morning  saw  Mrs.  Gibson  in  a  much  more  contented  frame 
of  mind.  She  had  written  and  posted  her  letter,  and  the  next  thing  was 
to  keep  Cynthia  in  what  she  called  a  reasonable  state,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  try  and  cajole  her  into  docility.  But  it  was  so  much  labour  lost. 
Cynthia  had  already  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henderson  before  slie  came 
down  to  breakfast, — a  declaration  of  love,  a  proposal  of  marriage  as  clear 
as  words  could  make  it  ;  together  with  an  intimation  that,  unable  to  wait 
for  the  slow  delays  of  the  post,  he  was  going  to  follow  her  down  to 
Hollingford,  and  would  arrive  at  the  same  time  that  she  had  done  herself 
on  the  previous  day.  Cynthia  said  nothing  about  this  letter  to  any  one. 
She  came  late  into  the  breakfast -room,  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  had 
fim»hed  the  actual  business  of  the  meal  ;  but  her  unpunctuality  was  quite 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  she  had  been  travelling  all  the  night  before. 
Molly  was  not  as  yet  strong  enough  to  get  up  so  early.  Cynthia  hardly 
spoke,  and  did  not  touch  her  food.  Mr.  Gibson  went  about  his  daily 
business,  and  Cynthia  and  her  mother  were  left;  alone. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  "  you  are  not  eating  your  breakfast  as 
you  should  do.  I  am  afraid  our  meals  seem  very  plain  and  homely  to  you 
after  those  in  Hyde  Park  Street?  " 

"  No,"  said  Cynthia  ;  "  I  am  not  hungry,  that's  all." 
"If  we  were  as  rich  as  your  uncle,  I  should  feel  it  to  be  both  a  duty 
and  a  pleasure  to  keep  an  elegant  table ;  but  limited  means  are  a  sad  clog 
to  one's  wishes.  I  don't  suppose  that,  work  as  he  will,  Mr.  Gibson  can 
earn  more  than  he  does  at  present ;  while  the  capabilities  of  the  law  are 
boundless.     Lord  Chancellor  I     Titles  as  well  as  fortune  !  *' 

Cynthia  was  almost  too  much  absorbed  in  her  own  reflections  to  reply, 
but  she  did  say, — 

"  Hundreds  of  briefless  barristers.     Take  the  other  side,  mamma." 
"  Well ;  but  I  have  noticed  that  many  of  these  have  private  fortunes." 
"  Perhaps.     Mamma,  I  expect  Mr.  Henderson  will  come  and  call  this 
morning." 

"  Oh,  my  precious  child  1  But  how  do  you  know  ?  My  darling 
Cynthia,  am  I  to  congratulate  you  ?  " 

'*  No  !  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you.  I  have  had  a  letter  this  morning 
from  him,  and  he  is  coming  down  by  the  Umpire  to-day." 

"  But  he  has  offered  ?     He  surely  must  mean  to  offer,  at  any  rate  ?  " 
Cynthia  played  with  her  teaspoon  before  she  replied ;  tlien  she  looked 
up,  like  one  startled  from  a  dream,  and  caught  the  echo  of  her  mother's 
question. 

"  Offered  I  yes,  I  suppose  he  has." 

"  And  you  accept  him  7     Say  yes,  Cynthia,  and  make  me  happy  1" 

"  I  shan't  say  yes  to  make  any  one  happy  except  m^^^Vt-j  \wA  ^^ 
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Russian  scheme  has  great  charms  for  me.*'  She  said  this  to  plague  her 
mother,  and  lesaen.  Mrs.  Gibson's  exiiherance  of  joy,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed; for  her  raiiid  was  pretty  well  made  up.  But  it  did  not  affect 
Mrs*  Gibson,  who  afiixcd  even  less  tnitli  to  it  than  there  really  was.  U1ie 
idea  of  a  readence  in  a  new,  strange  country,  among  new,  strangts  people, 
was  not  without  allurement  to  Cynthia. 

"  You  always  look  nice,  dear  j  but  don*t  yoti  tliink  jou  had  belter  put 
on  that  pretty  lilac  silk?" 

**  I  sljall  not  vary  a  thread  or  a  shred  from  what  I  hare  got  on  now." 

"  You  dear  wilful  creature  I  you  know  you  always  look  lovely  in 
whatever  you  put  on.*'  So,  kissing  lier  daughter,  Jfrs.  Gibson  left  the 
room,  intent  on  the  lunch  which  should  impress  Mr.  Henderson  at  one* 
witli  an  idea  of  family  refinement. 

Cynthia  went  upstairs  to  Molly ;  she  was  inclined  to  tell  her  abont 
Mr.  Henderson,  hut  she  found  it  impossible  to  introduce  the  nohjert 
naturally,  bo  she  left  it  to  time  to  reveal  the  future  as  gradually  as  it 
might.  Mglly  was  tired  with  a  bad  night ;  and  her  father,  in  his  flying 
visit  to  his  darling  before  going  out,  had  advised  her  to  Htay  upstairs  (or 
the  greater  part  of  the  morning,  and  to  keep  quiet  in  her  own  room  till 
after  her  early  dinner,  bo  Time  had  not  a  fdr  chance  of  telling  her  what 
he  had  in  store  in  his  budget.  Mrs.  Gibson  sent  an  apology  to  Molly  for 
not  paying  her  her  usual  morning  visit,  and  told  Cynrhia  to  give  Mr.  Ilen- 
derson*s  probable  coming  as  a  reason  for  her  occupation  downstairs.  But 
Cynthia  did  no  such  thing.  She  kissed  Molly,  and  sate  silently  by  her, 
holding  her  hand  ;  till  at  length  »he  jumped  up^  and  said,  "  You  shall  be 
If fl  alone  now,  little  one.  I  want  you  to  be  very  well  aud  very  bricht 
this  aflernoon  :  so  rest  now.'*  And  Cynthia  left  her,  and  went  to  her  own 
room,  locked  the  door,  and  began  to  think. 

Some  one  was  thinking  about  her  at  the  same  time,  and  it  'wtw  not 
Mr.  Henderson.  Koger  had  heard  from  Mr.  Gibson  that  Cynthia  lad 
come  home,  and  lie  was  resolving  to  go  to  her  at  once,  and  have  one 
Ftrong,  manly  attempt  to  overcome  the  obstacles,  whatL'ver  they  might 
be — and  of  their  nature  he  was  not  fully  aware — that  she  had  coujuiod 
up  against  the  continmince  of  their  relation  to  each  other.  He  left  his 
father^ JO  left  them  all — and  went  off  into  the  woods,  to  be  alone  until 
the  time  came  when  he  might  mount  his  horse  and  ride  over  to  put  his 
fate  to  the  touch.  He  was  as  careful  as  ever  not  to  interfere  with  the  mora- 
ing  hours  that  were  tabooed  to  him  of  old ;  but  w^aiting  waa  very  Lard 
work  wlicn  he  knew  that  she  was  so  near,  and  the  time  so  near  at  ha&d. 

Yet  he  rode  slowly,  compelling  himself  to  quietness  and  patience  when 
he  was  once  really  on  the  way  to  her. 

"  Mrs.  Gibson  at  home  ?  Miss  Kirkpatrick  ?  '*  be  oskcd  of  tlie 
servant,  Maria,  who  opaied  the  door.  She  was  confused,  but  he  did  not 
notice  it. 

"  I  think  so  *,  1  am  t\qI  %\rcc  I  Will  you  walk  up  into  the  dmwiof* 
room,  sir  ?     "MVsa  GW^^ot^  \&  Wtvc^  WwiNH^ 
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So  he  went  upstairs,  all  Lis  nerves  on  one  strain  for  the  cominpf  inter- 
view with  Cynthia,  It  was  eilhor  a  relief  or  a  disappointment,  he  was 
not  snre  whicli,  to  find  only  Molly  in  the  room.  Molly,  half  lying  on 
the  coxich  in  the  bow-window  which  commanded  the  garden  j  draped  in 
soft  white  drapery,  very  white  herself,  and  a  laced  half- handkerchief  tied 
over  her  head  to  save  her  from  any  ill  effects  of  the  air  that  blew  in 
ihrongh  the  open  window.  lie  was  bo  rexidy  to  epeak  to  Cynthia  that  he 
hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  any  one  else. 

*'  I  am  afraid  yon  are  not  so  well/'  he  eaid  to  Molly,  who  sat  up  to 
receive  htm,  and  who  suddenly  began  to  tremble  with  emotion, 

"  I  am  a  lirtle  tired,  tliat'a  all/'  said  she ;  and  then  she  was  quite 
nl'-'nt,  hoping  that  he  might  go,  and  yet  somehow  wishing  him  to  stay. 
But  he  took  a  chair  and  placed  it  near  her,  opposite  to  the  window.  lie 
thooght  tliat  fiurely  Maria  would  tell  Misa  Kirkpatnck  that  ahe  was 
wnntedj  and  that  at  any  moment  he  Blight  hear  her  light  quick  footstep 
on  the  stairs.  Ue  thought  he  oug!it  to  talk,  but  he  could  not  tldnk  of 
anything  to  say.  The  pink  flush  came  out  on  Molly's  checks;  once  or 
twice  she  was  on  the  point  of  speaking,  but  again  she  thought  better  of 
it ;  and  the  pauses  between  their  faint  disjointed  remarks  became  longer 
and  longer,  >Suddenly,  in  one  of  these  pauses,  the  merry  murmur  of 
distant  happy  voices  in  the  garden  came  nearer  and  nearer  ;  Molly  looked 
more  and  more  uneasy  and  flushed,  and  in  spite  of  herself  kept  watching 
liOgcr's  face.  He  could  see  over  her  into  tlje  garden.  A  sudden  deep 
colour  overspread  him,  as  if  his  heart  had  sent  its  blood  out  coursing  at 
full  gallop,  Cynthia  and  Mr.  Henderson  had  come  in  sight ;  he  eagerly 
talking  to  her  as  he  bent  forward  to  look  into  her  face ;  she,  her  looks  half 
averted  in  pretty  shyness,  was  evidently  coquetting  aboiit  some  flowers, 
which  she  til  her  w^ould  not  give,  or  %vould  not  take.  Just  then,  for  the 
lovers  Imd  emerged  from  the  shrubbery  into  comparatively  public  life, 
Maria  was  seen  approaching;  apparently  she  Iiad  feminine  tact  enough 
to  induce  Cynthia  to  leave  her  present  admirer,  and  go  a  few  steiis  to  meet 
her  to  receive  the  whimpered  mes-sago  that  Mr,  Roger  Ilamley  was  there, 
and  wislied  to  speak  to  her.  Roger  could  see  her  stiirtled  gesture ,  she 
turned  back  to  say  something  to  Mr.  Henderson  before  coming  towards 
the  house*     Now  Kogcr  s^oke  to  Molly— spoke  hurriedly,  spoke  hoarsely. 

"Molly,  tell  me  !  It  is  too  late  for  me  to  speak  to  Cynthia?  I  came 
on  purpose.     Wlio  is  that  man  7  " 

**  Air.  Henderson.  He  only  came  to-day — but  now  he  is  her  accepted 
lover.     Oh,  Koger,  forgive  roe  the  pain  ! " 

"  Tell  her  I  have  been,  and  am  gone.  Send  out  word  to  her.  Don't 
let  her  be  interrupted,'* 

And  Roger  ran  downstairs  at  full  speeil,  and  Molly  heard  the 
fcionate  clang  of  the  outer  door.     He  had  hardly  lefl  the  house 
Cynthia  entered  the  room,  pale  and  resolute. 

"  Where  is  he  7 "  she  said,  looking  around,  as  if  he  might  yet 
hidden* 
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"  Gone  I "  said  Molly,  very  fahit.  I 

'*  Gone,  Oh,  wLat  a  relief  1  It  fleems  to  be  my  fate  never  to  be  off 
with  llie  old  lover  before  I  cm  on  with  the  new,  and  yet  I  did  write  as 
decidedly  as  I  could.  Why,  Molly,  what'rf  the  matter?  "  k>r  now  MoUjs 
had  fainted  mvay  utterly.  Cynthia  flew  to  the  bell,  sumuioned  Maria, 
water,  salts,  wiue, anything;  and  as  soon  as  Molly,  gasping  and  miserable, 
became  conscious  again,  she  wrote  a  little  pencil-note  to  Mr.  Henderson, 
bidding  him  return  to  the  George,  whence  he  had  come  in  the  morning, 
and  saying  that  if  he  obeyed  her  at  once,  he  might  bo  allowed  to  call 
again  in  the  evening,  otherwise  &lie  would  not  see  him  till  the  Dext  day* 
Thin  she  sent  down  by  Maria,  and  the  unlucky  man  never  believed  but 
that  it  waa  MiBa  Gibson's  sudden  indisposition  in  the  first  instance  that 
had  deprived  lilm  of  his  charmer*8  company-  He  comforted  Jiiniseli'  for  the 
long  Bulitary  afternoon  by  writing  to  tell  all  his  friends  of  his  liappini 
and  amougat  them  uncle  and  aunt  Ivirkpatrick,  who  received  his  letter 
the  same  post  as  that  discreet  epistle  of  Mrs.  Gibson ^s,  which  ahe  h 
carefully  arranged  to  reveal  as  much  as  she  wished,  and  no  moro. 

"  Was  he  very  ttrrible  7  "  a^iked   Cynthia,  as  she  sate  widi  ilolly 
the  Btillnesa  of  Mrs.  Gibson's  dresaing-room. 

"  Oh,  Cynthia,  it  waa  such  pain  to  see  him,  he  suffered  so  1  " 

"1  don't  like  people  of  deep  feelings,"  said  Cynthia,  pouting.  "Tlic-y 
don*t  suit  me.  Why  could  not  he  let  me  go  without  this  fuss.  Vm  uot 
worth  his  caring  for  !  " 

"  You  have  the  happy  gill  of  making  people  love  you.     Hemem 
Mr,  Preston, — he  too  would  not  give  up  hope," 

"  Now  I  won't  have  you  classing  Roger  Hamley  and  Mr.  P; 
together  in  the  same  sentence.  One  was  as  much  too  bad  for  mo,  as  the 
other  ia  too  good.  Now  1  hope  that  man  in  the  garden  is  the  ivBte 
milieu f — I'm  that  myself,  for  I  don't  think  I'm  vicious,  and  I  know  Tin 
not  virtuous." 

"  Do  you  really  like  him  enough  to  marry  hiai  ? "  asked  Holly 
earnestly.  *^  Do  think,  Cypthia.  It  won't  do  to  go  on  throwing  your 
lovers  off';  you  give  pain  that  I  am  sure  you  do  not  mean  to  do  —that 
you  cannot  understaDd." 

"  Perhaps  I  ani't,     I'm  not  ofFeniled.     I  never  set  up  for  what  I  am 

not,  and  I  know  I'm  not  constant.     I  have  told  Mr.  llcndea^soa  so =_'* 

She  stopped,  blushing  and  smiliug  at  the  recollection. 

"  You  have  I  and  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  That  he  liked  me  just  as  1  was  j  so  you  see  he's  fairly  warned. 
Only  he  is  a  little  afraid,  I  suppose, — for  he  wants  tnc  to  be  njarried  very 

soon,  almoat   directly  iu  fact.     But  I  don't  know  if  I  ahull   give  wa\- 

you  hardly  saw  him,  Mully, — but  he's  coming  again  to-night,  and  mind 
I'll  never  forgive  you  if  you  don't  think  hitn  vexy  charming*  I  bolieve  I 
cared  for  him  when  he  oficrcd  all  thofvc  months  ago,  but  I  tried  to  think 
I  didn't  ;  only  sometimes  I  really  was  so  unhappy,  1  thought  I  must  put 
an  ii-on-band  round  my  hetu-t  to  kei-p  it  from  breaking,  like  the  Faltbiul 
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John  of  tlic  German  story,— do  you  remember,  Molly  ? — how  when  Lis 
master  came  to  his  crown  and  his  fortune,  and  his  lady-love^  after  innume- 
rable trials  and  disgraces,  and  was  driving  away  from  the  church  whore 
he'd  heeu  married  in  n  coach  and  six,  with  Faithful  John  ht^lund,  the 
happy  couple  heard  three  great  cracks  in  succession,  and  ou  imiuiring, 
thpy  were  the  iron-hands  round  his  heart,  that  Faithfid  John  had  worn 
nil  during  the  time  ofhia  master's  tribulation,  to  kct-p  it  from  breaking." 

In  the  evening  Mr,  Henderson  came.  Molly  had  been  very  curious 
to  Bee  him  ;  and  when  she  saw  him  sbc  was  not  sure  whether  she  liked 
him  or  not.  lie  was  handsome,  without  being  conceited  ;  gentlemanly, 
without  beiog  foolislily  fine.  He  tixlked  easily,  and  never  said  a  eilly 
thing.  He  was  perfectly  wuU-app:>inted,  yet  never  seemed  to  have  given 
a  thought  to  his  dress.  He  was  good-tempered  and  hind  ;  not  without 
some  of  the  cheerful  fli]>pancy  of  repartee  which  belonged  to  his  age  and 
profession,  and  which  his  age  and  profession  arc  apt  to  take  for  wit.  But 
he  wanted  something  in  Molly's  eyes,  at  any  rate,  in  this  first  interview, 
and  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  thought  him.  rather  commonplace.  But  of 
cotir-HC  she  said  nothing  of  this  to  Cynthia,  who  was  evidently  as  happy  as 
she  could  be.  Mrs.  Gibson,  too,  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  ecstasy, 
and  spoke  but  Httle;  but  what  she  did  say,  expressed  tlie  highest  scnli* 
meats  in  the  finest  language.  Mr.  Gibson  was  not  with  them  for  long, 
Lilt  while  he  wag  there  he  was  evidently  studying  the  unconscious 
Mr.  Henderson  witli  his  dark  penetrating  eyes.  Mr.  Henderson  behaved 
exactly  as  he  ought  to  have  done  to  everybody  ;  reapectfLil  to  Mr.  Gibson, 
deferential  to  Mrs.  Gibson,  friendly  to  Molly,  devoted  to  Cynthia.  The 
next  time  Mr,  Gibson  found  Molly  alone,  he  began, — 

**  Well  !  and  how  do  you  like  the  new  relation  that  is  to  be  7  " 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say.  I  think  he  is  very  nice  in  all  his  bits,  but — 
rather  dull  on  the  whole." 

*'  I  think  him  perfection,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  to  Molly's  surprise ;  but 
in  an  instant  afterwards  slie  saw  that  he  had  been  speaking  ironically. 
He  went  on.  *'I  don't  wonder  she  preferred  him  to  Roger  Ilamley, 
Such  scents  I  such  gloves  1     And  then  his  liair  and  his  cravat  I  '* 

"  Now,  papa,  you  arc  not  fair.  He  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 
One  could  see  lliat  he  had  very  good  feeling  ;  and  he  is  very  handsome, 
and  very  much  attached  to  her." 

*•  So  was  Roger.  However,  I  must  confess  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to 
have  her  married.  She  is  a  girl  who  will  always  have  s<tme  love-affair  ou 
haud,  and  will  always  bo  apt  to  slip  through  u  man*8  fingers  if  he  dues 
not  look  sharp ;  as  I  was  saying  to  Koger " 

"  You  have  seen  him,  then,  since  he  was  here?  '* 

"  Met  him  ia  the  street/' 

**  How  was  he  7" 

"I  dun't  suppose  he  had  been  going  throi%h  ihe.pleasantest  thing  in 
the  world  ;  but  he*ll  get  over  ii  before  long.  He  spoke  with  sense  and 
resignation,  antl  did  not  say  much  about  it ;  but  one  could  see  that  ho 
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was  feeling  it  pretty  sharjily.  He  a  had  three  raontba  to  think  it  otu, 
rt'tnember.  The  squire,  I  should  guess,  is  showing  more  iDclignation.  He 
in  1(0 ill ng  over,  that  any  one  fihouU  reject  hia  eon  I  The  enormity  of  die 
mn  iieyer  seeois  to  have  been  apparent  to  him  till  now,  when  he  sees 
how  Roger  is  affected  by  it.  Indeed ,  with  the  exception  of  myseir,  I 
don't  know  one  reasonable  fatlier  ;  ch,  Molly  7  " 

Whatever  else  Mr.  Henderson  might  be,  he  was  an  inipadcnt  lover { 
ho  wanted  to  marry  Cynthia  directly— next  week — the  week  after.  At 
«ny  rate  beforo  iho  hng  vacation,  so  thot  they  could  go  abroad  At 
once.  Trousseaux,  and  preliminary  ceremonies,  he  gave  to  tbe  wiodf. 
Mr.  Gibson,  generous  as  usual,  called  Cynthia  aside  ft  morning  or  two 
»(lcr  her  engagement,  and  put  a  hundred-pound  note  into  her  lianda. 

**  Tliere  1  that's  to  pay  your  expenses  to  liuKsia  and  buck.  I  hoj^ 
yonll  iind  your  pupils  obedient," 

To  his  surprise,  and  rather  to  hia  discomfiture,  Cyntbia  threw  h« 
anus  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

"  You  are  the  kindest  person  I  know,"  6{dd  die  }  **  and  I  don't  know 
how  to  thank  you  in  words." 

"If  you  tumble  my  sLirt-collars  again  in  that  way,  I'll  charge  you  for 
the  washing.  Just  now,  too,  when  I'm  trying  so  hard  to  be  trim  and 
elegant,  like  yonr  Mr.  Henderson." 

«  But  you  do  like  him,  don't  you?"  paid  Cynthia,  pleadingly.  "He 
docs  so  like  you." 

"  Of  course.  We  are  all  angels  just  now,  and  you  are  an  arcb-angcl. 
I  hope  he'll  wear  as  well  as  Hoger." 

Cyntliia  looked  gravts  "  That  was  a  rery  silly  affair,"  ahe  Kiid.  <*  We 
were  two  aa  unsuitable  people -" 

*•  It  has  ended,  and  that's  encugh.  Besides,  Tve  no  more  time  u> 
waste  ;  and  there  is  your  smart  young  man  coming  here  in  all  baste." 

Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Kirkpatrick  Btnt  nil  manner  of  congratulations  ;  and 
Mrs.  Gibson,  in  a  private  letter,  assured  Mrs  Kirkpatrick  that  bcr  ill*timed 
confidence  about  Roger  should  be  considered  as  quite  private.  For  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Henderson  had  made  his  appearance  in  HolHngford,  she  had  written 
a  second  letter,  entreating  them  not  to  allude  lo  anything  she  mifrht  bsTe 
said  in  her  first  ;  which  she  said  was  written  in  such  excitement  on  dis* 
covering  the  real  state  of  her  dauglitera  atfectious,  that  she  had  bordJy 
known  what  she  had  said,  and  liad  exuggcrated  some  things,  and  ULmindeT- 
stood  others  ;  all  that  slio  did  know  now  wai*,  that  Mr.  Henderson  bad 
just  proposed  to  Cynthia,  and  %vas  accepted,  and  that  they  were  as  bapcif 
as  the  day  was  long,  and  (**  excuse  tbe  vanity  of  a  mother,*^)  made  a  mcA 
lovely  couple.  So  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Kirkpatrick  wrote  back  an  eotully 
agreeable  letter,  praising  Mr.  Henderson,  admiring  Cynthia,  and  gcoeraUy 
congratulatory ;  insisting  into  the  bargmn  that  the  marriage  should  Uke 
place  from  their  house  in  Iljde  Pjirk  Street,  and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs,  OibMO 
and  Molly  should  all  come  up  and  pay  them  a  visit.  There  was  a  little 
postscript  at  iVic  civd.     *^  Surely  you  do  not  mean  tho  iamons  traveller. 
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Haniley,  about  \vliose  discoYeriea  all  our  Bcientific  men  are  so  much 
pxcited.  You  spenk  of  him  as  a  young  Hiunley,  -who  Avont  to  Africa. 
Answer  this  question,  pray,  for  Melon  is  moat  tinxioua  to  know."  TIiis 
P.S.  being  in  Helen's  liamlwriling.  In  her  exultation  at  the  geuptal 
fiucceaa  of  everything,  and  desire  for  sympathy,  Mrs.  Gibson  read  parts  of 
this  letter  to  Molly;  the  postscript  among  the  rest.  It  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  Molly  than  even  the  proposed  kindness  of  the  visit  to 
London. 

There  'were  Bome  family  consultations ;  but  the  end  of  them  all  waf 
that  the  Kirkpntrick  invitation  waa  accepted.  There  were  many  small 
rt^asona  for  this^  which  were  openly  acknowledged ;  but  tlierc  was  one 
goaeral  and  unspoken  wish  to  have  the  ceremony  pcrfnrmed  out  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  two  men  whom  Cynthia  had  previously 
rejected  ;  that  was  the  word  now  to  be  applied  to  her  treatment  of  them. 
Bo  Mo!ly  wafl  ordered  and  enjoined  and  entreated  to  become  strong  as 
Bwn  as  possible,  in  order  that  her  health  might  not  prevent  her  attending 
|]»c  marriage.  Mr.  Gibson  himaelf,  though  lie  thought  it  hia  duty  to 
damp  the  excellent  anticipations  of  his  wife  and  her  daughter,  being  not  at 
all  averse  to  the  prospect  of  going  to  London,  and  seeing  half-a-dozen  old 
friends,  and  many  Bcientifio  exhibitions,  independently  of  the  vi>7y  fair 
nmount  of  liking  which  he  had  for  hia  host,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  himself. 


ClTArXKR  LVII. 

BitiDAL  Visits  ajsj}  Adieux. 

The  whole  town  of  llollingford  came  to  congratulate  and  inquire  into 
particulars.  Some  indeed — Mi's.  Goodenough  at  the  head  of  this  clasa  of 
malcontentg — ^thought  that  they  were  defrauded  of  their  right  to  a  frno 
show  by  Cynthia'tt  being  married  in  London.  Even  Lady  Curanor  was 
moved  into  action.  She,  who  had  hardly  ever  paid  calls  "  out  of  her  own 
sphere/^  who  had  only  once  been  to  see  "  Clare  "  in  her  own  house — she 
came  to  congratulate  after  her  fashion.  Maria  had  only  just  time  to  run 
up  iuto  the  drawing-room,  one  morning,  and  say, — 

**  Plewe,  ma'am ,  the  great  carriage  from  the  Towers  is  coming  up  to 
the  gate,  and  my  lady  the  Countess  is  sitting  inside."  It  waa  but  eleven 
o'clock,  and  Mrs.  Gibson  would  have  been  indignant  at  any  commoner 
who  bad  ventured  to  call  at  such  an  untimely  hour,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  Peerage  the  rules  of  domestic  morality  were  relaxed. 

The  family  '*  stood  at  arms,'*  as  it  were,  till  Lady  Cumnor  appeared  in 
the  drawing-room  ;  and  then  ahe  had  to  be  settled  in  the  best  chair,  and 
the  Hght  adjusted  before  anything  like  conversation  l>egan.  She  was  the 
firdt  to  speak  ;  and  Lady  Harriet,  who  had  begun  a  few  worda  to  Molly, 
dropped  into  silence. 

**I  hjivebeen  taking  Mary— Lady  Caxhaven — ^to  the  railway  station  on 
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tbia  new  line  between  Binuiiigliain  and  London,  and  I   tliouglit  I  won 
come  on  hert',   and  offer  you  my  congratulations.      Clurc,  wliicli  is  tlr 
young  lady  ?  *^ — putting  up  lier  glasses,  and  looking  at  Cyntliia  and  Mallj-i 
who  were  dressed  prelty  macli  alike.     "  I  did  not  lliink  it  would  be  amisi 
to  give  you  a  liUl<i  advice,  my  dear/'  said  she,  when  Cy^ntlila  Lad  Ixea 
properly  pointed  out  to  her  as  bride  elect.  "  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  ahonl 
you ;   and  I  am  only  too  glad,  for  your  mother'a  sake, — ^your  mother  iJ 
a  very  worthy  woman,  and  did  her  duty  very  well  while  she  was  ia  our 
family — I  am  truly  ri'joiced,  I  say,  to  hear  that  you  are  going  lo  make  so 
credituhle  a  marriage*     I  hope  it  will  efface  your  former  errors  of  conduct 
— which,  we  will  hope,  were  but  trivial  in  reaUty — and  that  you  will  liw 
to  be  a  comfort  to  your  mother, — for  whom  both  Lord    Cum  nor  anf!  I 
entertain  a  vt-ry  sincere  regard.     But  you  must  conduct  your^df  with 
discretion  in  whatever  state  of  life  it  pleases  God   to  place  you   whetber 
married  or  single.     You  must  reverence  your  husband,  and  conform  to 
liis  opinion  in  all  things.     Look  up  to  him  as  your  head,  and  do  nolhin? 
without  consulting  hlin." — It  w£is  m  well   that   Lord    Curunor  was  oot 
amongst  the  audience  ;  or  he  might  have  compared  precept  with  pnictioe. 
— "  Keep  strict  accounts  ;   nnd  remember  your  station   in   life.     I  undcr- 

Rtaiid  that  Mr. "  looking  about  for  some  help  aa  to  the  name  she  hid 

forgotten^ — '*  Henderson — Henderson  is  in  the  law.  Although  there  is 
a  general  prejudice  against  attorneys,  I  h:ive  known  of  two  or  tliree  wto 
are  very  respectable  men  ;  and  I  am  sure  ^Ir.  Henderson  is  one,  or  yoai 
good  mother  and  our  old  friend  Gibson  would  not  hare  sanctioned  tb 
ongsigenieot." 

"  lie  is  a  barrlater,"  put  in  Cynthia,  unable  to  restrain  hciaelf  my 
longer,     '*  Barrister-at-kiw," 

"Ah,  ycij.  Attorney-at-Iaw.  Barristcr-at-law.  I  underatarv '■•=*=  " 
your  speaking  ao  loud,  my  dear.  What  was  I  going  to  say  i 
interrupted  me?  When  you  have  been  a  litllo  in  eociety  you  WiU  ^ 
that  it  is  reckoned  bad  manners  to  internij^t.  1  had  a  great  deal  more  to 
Bay  to  you,  and  you  have  put  it  all  out  of  my  head.  There  waa  iome- 
thing  else  your  father  wanted  me  to  ttak^what  was  it,  Harriet  7  ** 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  about  Mr.  Hamley  I  " 

**  Oh,  yes  !  we  are  intending  to  have  the  house  full  of  Lord  Holliitf- 
ford's  friends  next  mouth,  and  Lord  Cuniuor  ia  particularly  anxtotis  to 
secure  Mr.  Hamley." 

**  The  8tpure  ?  '*  aakcd  Mrs.  Gibson  in  Bonie  surprise.  Lady  CumDor 
bowed  slightly,  as  much  as  to  say,  *'  If  you  did  not  interrupt  me  I  sliaukl 
explain.'' 

"  The  famous  traveller — the  scientific  Mr.  Hamley,  I  mean.  I  imo^lafi 
he  is  son  to  the  squire.  Lord  Hollingford  knowaliim  well  j  but  wheu  W4 
asked  hini  before,  he  declined  coming,  and  assigned  no  reason," 

Had  Roger  indeed  been  asked  to  the  Towers  and  declined  ?  I^Irs.  Gtbeofl 
could  not  imderstand  it.     Lady  Cumnor  went  on — 

"  Now  this  lime  Vfti  are  ^particularly  anxious  to  secure  him,  and  mjvm 
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Lord  HolUngford  will  not  return  to  EDgland  until  the  \ei'y  week  before  the 
Duke  of  Atherstone  is  coniiug  to  ua.  1  believe  Mr.  Gibdou  is  very  intirnute 
with  Mr*  Ilaailey  ;  do  you  think  he  could  induce  hiiu  to  favoui"  us  with 
Lis  company  7  " 

And  tliid  from  the  proud  Lady  Cumnor ;  and  the  object  of  it  Roger 
Ilaniley,  whom  she  had  all  but  turned  out  of  hor  drawing-room  two  yeurs 
ago  for  calling  at  an  untimely  hour ;  and  whom  Cynthia  had  turned  out 
of  her  heart.  Mrs.  Gibson  was  sui-jjiiscd,  and  could  only  murmur  out 
that  she  was  Bure  Mr.  Gibson  would  do  all  that  her  ladyship  wislied. 

**  Thank  you.  You  know  me  wl41  enough  to  be  aware  that  1  am  not 
tlie  person,  nor  is  the  To  wets  the  hoitae,  to  go  about  sohciting  guests. 
Eut  in  this  iiistance  I  bend  my  head  ;  high  rank  Bliould  always  be  the 
first  to  honour  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  art  or  science." 

"  Bcaidce,  mamma,"  said  Lady  Harriet,  "  papa  was  saying  that  the 
Hamlcya  have  been  on  their  land  since  betbre  the  Conqueat  j  while  wc  only 
came  into  the  country  a  century  ago  ;  and  there  is  a  tiile  that  the  first 
Cumnor  began  liis  fortune  through  selling  tobacco  in  King  Janiea's  reign/' 

K  Lady  Ciinmor  did  not  exactly  shift  her  trumpet  and  take  snuff  there 
on  tliC  spot,  she  behaved  in  an  equivalent  manner.  She  began  a  low- 
toned  but  nevertkekss  authoritative  conversation  with  Clare  about  the 
details  of  the  wedding,  which  lasted  until  she  thought  it  iit  to  go,  when  she 
abruptly  plucked  Lady  Harriet  up,  and  carried  her  off  in  the  very  midst 
of  a  description  she  was  giving  to  Cynthia  aliout  the  delights  of  Spa, 
which  waa  to  be  one  of  the  resting-places  of  the  newly-married  couple  on 
tlieir  wedding-tour. 

Ncvertlielesfl  she  prepared  a  handsome  present  for  the  bride  :  a  Bible 
and  a  Prayer-book  bound  in  velvet  with  silver-clasps  ;  and  also  a  col- 
lection of  household  account -books,  at  the  beginning  of  which  Lady 
Cumnor  wrote  down  with  her  own  hand  the  proper  weekly  allowance  of 
briad,  butter,  eggs,  meat,  and  groceries  j>er  head,  with  the  London  prices 
of  the  articka,  so  that  tlic  most  inexperienced  housekeeper  might  ascertain 
if  her  expenditure  exceeded  her  means,  as  she  expressed  herself  in  the 
note  which  she  sent  with  the  handsome,  dull  present, 

**  If  you  are  driving  into  Hollingford,  Harriet,  perhaps  you  will  take 
tliLSc  bocks  to  Miss  Kirkpalrick,'*  eaid  Lady  Cumnpr,  after  slio  liad  sealed 
licr  note  with  all  the  straitneaa  and  correctness  befitting  a  countess  of 
her  immaculate  character,  **I  understand  they  are  all  going  up  to 
London  to-morrow  for  this  wedding,  in  spite  of  what  I  said  to  Clare  of  the 
duty  of  being  roarricd  in  one's  own  parish-church.  She  tohi  me  at  the 
time  that  she  entirely  agreed  with  me,  but  that  her  husband  had  such  a 
Btrong  wi/n  for  a  visit  to  London,  that  she  did  not  know  how  slie  could 
oppose  him  consistently  with  her  wifely  duty.  I  advi^d  her  to  repeat 
to  him  my  reasons  for  tlnnkiug  that  they  would  be  ill-advised  to  have  the 
marriage  in  town ;  but  I  am  afraid  she  lias  been  overruled,  That  waa 
her  one  great  fault  when  bhe  lived  with  us  ;  6he  waa  always  so  yielding, 
nnd  never  knew  how  to  Kiy  *  No* '* 
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"  Mamma  I  "  6aid  Lady  Han-iut,  with  a  little  sly  coaxing  in  her  totie. 
"  Do  you  tliiiik  you  would  have  been  so  fond  of  ber,  if  she  liad  opposed 
you,  and  fsaid  *  No/  when  you  wished  her  to  say  *  Yes  7  *  '* 

"  To  be  sure  I  aliould,  luy  dear.  I  Itkc  evej-ybody  to  have  an  opinioa 
of  ihcdr  own;  only  when  my  opiniong  are  based  on  thought  and  ex- 
perience, which  few  people  have  Imd  equal  opportunitiefl  of  acquiring,  I 
think  it  is  but  proper  deforence  in  othf^rs  to  allow  themselves  to  be  con- 
vinced, In  fact,  I  think  it  is  only  obstinacy  which  kecpa  tbcm  from 
acknowledging  that  they  »iro.  I  am  not  a  despot,  I  hope?**  akeukedf 
willi  Bome  anxiety. 

"  If  you  are,  dear  mamma,"  said  Lady  Harriet,  kissing  tlie  stem  up- 
lifted face  very  fondly,  "  I  like  a  despotism  butter  than  a  repulilic,  and  I 
nmst  be  very  despotic  over  mj  ponies,  for  it  is  already  getting  very  late 
for  my  drive  round  by  Ash -holt." 

But  when  she  arrivod  at  the  GibsonB',  she  was  detained  bo  long  tla'TC 
by  the  state  of  the  fumily,  that  she  had  to  giva  tip  her  going  to  Aah-holt 

Molly  was  Bitting  in  the  drawing-room  pale  and  trembling,  and  keep- 
ing hcrfiflf  quiet  only  by  a  strong  elFort.  She  was  the  only  person  there 
when  Lady  Harriet  entered  ;  the  room  was  all  in  disorder,  strewed  wilh 
presents  and  paper,  and  pasteboard  boxes,  and  half-displayed  article!  of 
lincry. 

'*  You  look  like  IVfarlua  mtting  amidst  the  ruins  of  C;irthog<»,  my  dew  I 
What's  the  matter  ?  "Why  have  you  got  on  that  wobegone  face  ?  Thia 
nmrriflge  ia  not  broken  off,  is  it  ?  Though  nothing  would  fiurprise  roc 
where  the  beautiful  Cynthia  is  concerned." 

"  Ohj  no  !  that's  all  right.  But  I  have  caught  a  freah  cold,  and  {»pi 
says  he  thiiika  I  had  better  not  go  to  the  wedding." 

"  Poor  little  one  !     And  it's  the  first  visit  to  London  too  1  " 

"  Yes,  But  what  I  most  caro  for  ia  the  not  being  with  Cynthia  to  the 
laiit;  and  then,  papa" — she  stopped,  for  nhe  could  hardly  go  on  without 
open  crying,  and  she  did  not  want  to  do  that.    Then  ehe  clcured  her  voicft 

'*JVpal"  she  continued,  "has  so  looked   forward  to  this  holiday, itnd 

seeing — and — ,  and  going — oh  I  I  can't  tell  yoti  whore ;  hut  he  lias  quite  a 
list  4>f  people  and  sights  to  be  seen,— and  now  he  says  he  should  not  be  com- 
fortiible  to  leave  me  all  tilone  for  more  than  three  daj'S, — two  for  travelling, 
and  one  for  the  wedding.*^  Just  then  Mrs.  Gibson  came  in,  ruffled  tf»o 
after  her  fachion,  though  tlie  presence  of  Lady  Harriet  wag  wonderfully 
smoothing. 

**  My  dear  Lady  Harriet — ^how  kind  of  you  !  Ah,  yes,  I  see  this  poor 
unfortunate  child  has  been  telling  you  of  her  ill-luck  ;  just  when  every- 
thing was  going  on  bo  beautifully  ;  I  am  sure  it  was  that  open  window  M 
ymir  back,  Molly,— you  know  you  would  jiersist  that  it  could  do  you  no 
harm,  and  now  you  see  the  mischief  1  I  am  sure  I  shan't  be  able  to  enjoy 
myself — and  at  my  only  child's  wedding  too — without  you;  for  I  oanH 
think  of  leaving  you  without  Maria.  I  would  rather  sacrifice  anythlog 
myself  than  think  of  you,  uncared  for,  and  dismal  at  home." 
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"  I  am  sure  Molly  is  as  sorry  as  any  one,"  said  Lady  Harriet, 

"No.  I  don't  think  she  is,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  with  happy  dls^i 
regard  of  the  chronology  of  events,  "  or  she  would  not  have  sate  with  her 
back  to  an  open  window  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  I  told  her  not. 
But  it  can*t  be  helped  now.  Papa  too — ^but  it  is  my  duty  to  make  the 
best  of  everything,  and  look  at  the  cheerful  side  of  life.  I  wish  I  could 
persuade  her  to  do  the  same  "  (turning  and  addressing  Lady  Harriet). 
"  But  you  see  it  is  a  great  mortification  to  a  girl  of  her  age  to  lose  her  first 
visit  to  London." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  began  Molly ;  but  Lady  Harriet  made  her  a  little 
sign  to  be  silent  while  she  herself  spoke. 

"  Now,  Clara  I  you  and  I  can  manage  it  all,  I  think,  if  you  will  but 
help  me  in  a  plan  I  have  got  in  my  head.  Mr.  Gibson  shall  stay  as  long  as 
ever  he  c.in  in  London;  and  Molly  shall  be  well  cared  for,  and  have 
some  change  of  air  and  scene  too,  which  is  really  what  she  needs  as  much 
as  anything,  in  my  poor  opinion.  I  can't  spirit  her  to  the  wedding  and 
give  her  a  sight  of  London ;  but  I  can  carry  her  off  to  the  Towers, 
and  invite  her  myself;  and  send  daily  bulletins  up  to  Ldhdon,  so  that 
Mr.  Gibson  may  feel  quite  at  ease,  and  stay  with  you  as  long  as  you  like. 
What  do  you  say  to  it,  Clare  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  could  not  go,"  said  Molly ;  "  I  should  only  be  a  trouble  to 
everybody." 

"  Nobody  asked  you  for  your  opinion,  little  one.  If  we  wise  elders 
decide  that  you  are  to  go,  you  must  submit  in  silence." 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Gibson  was  rapidly  balancing  advantages  and  dis- 
advantiiges.  Amongst  the  latter,  jealousy  came  in  predominant.  Amongst 
tlie  former, — it  would  sound  well ;  Maria  could  then  accompany  Cynthia 
and  herself  as  "  their  maid," — Mr.  Gibson  would  stay  longer  with  her,  and 
it  was  always  desirable  to  have  a  man  at  her  beck  and  call  in  such  a 
place  as  Loudon ;  besides  that,  this  identical  man  was  gentlemanly  and 
good-looking,  and  a  favourite  with  her  prosperous  brother-in-law.  The 
ayes  had  it. 

"  "Wliat  a  charming  plan  !  I  cannot  think  of  anything  kinder  or 
pleasanter  for  this  poor  darling.  Only — what  will  Lady  Cumnor  say  ?  I 
am  modest  for  my  family  as  much  as  for  myself,"  she  continued. 

*'  You  know  mamma's  sense  of  hospitality  is  never  more  gratified  than 
when  the  house  is  quite  full ;  and  papa  is  just  like  her.  Besides  she  is 
ibiid  of  you,  and  grateful  to  our  good  Mr.  Gibson,  and  will  be  fond  of 
you,  little  one,  when  she  knows  you  as  I  do." 

Molly's  heart  sank  within  her  at  the  prospect.  Excepting  on  the  one 
evening  of  her  father's  wedding-day,  she  had  never  even  seen  the  outside 
of  the  Towers  since  that  unlucky  day  in  her  childhood  when  slie  had  fallen 
asleep  on  Clare's  bed.  She  had  a  dread  of  the  countess,  a  dislike  to  her 
house,  only  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  her,  which  had  been  perplexing  every  one  all  morning,  and  so 
evidently  that  it  had  caused  her  much  distress.     She  kept  silence,  thoug^h 
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her  lips  quivered  from  time  to  time.  Oh,  if  Mi^a  Bi-uwnings  Lad  not  cbos&o 
this  vtay  time  of  all  olliers  to  pay  thuir  monthly  visit  to  Miss  Homblower ! 
if  she  could  only  have  gone  there,  and  lived  with  them  in  llteir  quaint, 
quiet,  primitive  way,  instead  of  having  to  listen,  without  remoDstrance,  to 
hearing  plans  discussed  about  her,  as  if  she  was  an  inmiLmate  chattel. 

*'  She  shall  have  the  south  pink  room,  opening  out  of  mine  bj  one 
door,  you  remember  ;  and  the  dressing-room  shall  be  made  into  a  cozy 
little  sitting-room  for  her,  in  case  slie  likes  to  be  by  herself.  Parkes  shall 
attend  upon  her,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Gibson  must  know  Parkes'a  powers  as 
a  nurse  by  tliis  time.  We  shall  have  all  manner  of  agreeable  people  m  the 
house  to  amuse  her  downstairs ;  and  when  she  has  got  rid  of  this  acoew 
of  cold,  I  will  drive  her  out  every  day,  and  write  daily  bulletins,  as  I  said. 
Pray  tell  Mr.  Gibson  all  tliat,  and  let  it  be  considered  as  settled.  I  will 
come  for  her  in  the  close  carriage  to-morrow,  at  eleven.  And  now  may 
I  see  the  lovely  bride  elect,  and  give  her  mamma's  present,  and  my  own 
good  wishes  ?  " 

So  Cynthia  came  in,  and  demurely  received  the  very  proper  present, 
and  the  equally  coveted  congratulations,  without  testifying  any  very  great 
tlehght  or  gratitude  at  either  ;  for  she  was  quite  quick  enough  to  detect 
there  was  no  great  afflux  of  afTeclion  accompanying  either.  But  when  she 
heard  her  mother  quickly  recapitulating  all  the  details  of  the  plan  fcr 
Alijlly,  Cynthia's  eyes  did  sparkle  with  gladness  ;  and  almost  to  La^^H 
Harriet's  surprise,  she  thanked  her  as  if  she  had  conferred  a  persoui^^ 
favour  upon  her,  Cynthia,  Lady  Harriet  saw,  too,  that  in  a  very  quiet 
way,  slie  had  taken  Molly's  band,  and  was  holding  it  nil  the  time,  as 
if  loth  to  think  of  their  approaching  separation — somehow,  sJie  and  Lady 
Harriet  were  brought  nearer  together  by  this  Httle  action  than  they  bad 
ever  been  before, 

Molly  had  lioped  that  her  father  might  have  raised  some  obdiac1e»  to 
the  project :  she  was  disappointed.  But,  indeed,  ahe  did  not  when  she 
perceived  how  he  seemed  to  feel  that,  by  placing  her  under  the  care  of 
Lady  Harriet  and  Parkes,  he  should  be  relieved  Irom  anxiety  j  and  now 
he  spoke  of  ihia  change  of  air  and  scene  as  being  the  very  thing  he  liad 
been  wishing  to  secure  for  her  :  country  air,  and  absence  of  excitement  M 
this  would  he  ;  for  the  only  other  place  where  he  could  have  sccttred  her 
these  advantages,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  her  as  an  invalid,  was  to 
Hamley  Hall :  and  he  dreaded  the  associations  tliere  with  the  b^inning  of 
her  present  illness. 

So  Molly  was  driven  off  in  state  the  next  day,  leaving  her  own  home 
all  in  conftbiion  with  the  assemblage  of  boxes  and  trunks  in  the  hall,  and 
all  the  other  symptoms  of  the  approaching  departure  of  the  family  for 
London  and  the  wedding*  All  the  morning  Cynthia  had  been  with  her 
in  her  loom,  attending  to  the  arrangement  of  Molly's  clothes,  instnictiDg 
her  what  to  wear  with  what,  and  rejoicing  over  the  pretty  stnartnesseii 
whicli,  having  been  prepared  for  her  as  bridesmaid,  were  now  to  serve  as 
Adornments  for  her  visit  to  the  Towers.     Both  Molly  and  Cynthia  f^Lxke 
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about  dress  as  if  it  waa  tho  yerj  object  of  their  lives  ;  for  each  dreaded 
the  introduction  of  more  serious  subjects ;  Cynthia  more  for  Molly  than 
herself  Only  when  the  carriage  was  announced,  and  Molly  was  pre- 
paring to  go  downstairs,  Cynthia  said, — 

"I  am  not  going  to  tliank  you,  Molly,  or  to  tell  you  how  I  love 
you." 

"  Don't,"  said  ^IJly,  "  I  can't  bear  it." 

"  Only  you  know  you  re  to  be  my  first  visitor,  and  if  you  wear  brown 
ribbons  to  a  green  gown,  Tli  turn  you  out  of  the  house  !  **  So  they  parted, 
Mr.  Gibson  wa»  there  in  the  hall  to  hand  Molly  in.  He  had  ridden  hard ; 
and  was  now  giving  her  two  or  three  last  injunctions  as  to  her  health. 

"  Think  of  us  on  Thursday,'*  Kiid  he.  *'  I  declare  I  don*t  know  wliich 
of  her  three  lovers  she  may  not  summon  at  the  very  last  moment  to  act 
the  part  of  bridogroom.  I'm  determined  to  he  surprised  at  nothing  ;  and 
will  give  her  away  with  a  good  grace  to  whoever  comes.'* 

They  drove  away,  and  until  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  house, 
Molly  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  returning  the  kisses  of  ttie  hand  wafted 
to  her  by  her  Btepmother  out  of  the  drawing-room  window,  while  at  the 
Kime  time  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  white  handkerchief  fluttering  out  of 
the  attic  from  which  she  herself  had  watched  Roger's  departure  nearly 
two  years  before.     What  changes  tune  had  brought  I 

When  Molly  arrived  at  the  Towers  she  was  convoyed  into  Lady 
CumnoT*s  presence  by  Lady  Harriet.  It  was  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
kdy  of  the  house,  which  the  latter  knew  that  her  mother  would  expect  ; 
but  she  was  anxious  to  get  it  over,  and  take  MoUj  up  into  the  room  which 
flhe  had  been  so  busy  in  arranging  for  her.  Lady  Cumnor  wa»,  however, 
very  kind^  if  not  poaitively  gracious. 

"  You  are  Lady  Harriet's  visitor^  my  dear,"  said  site,  "  and  1  hope  she 
will  take  good  care  of  you.  If  not,  come  and  complain  of  her  to  me." 
It  was  as  near  an  approueh  to  a  joke  as  Lady  Cumnor  ever  perpetrated, 
and  from  it  Lady  Harriet  knew  that  her  mother  was  pleased  by  Molly's 
manners  and  appearance. 

**Now,  here  you  are  in  your  own  kingdom;  and  into  this  room  I 
shan't  venture  to  come  without  express  permission.  Here  is  the  last 
new  Quarterly,  and  the  last  new  novel,  and  the  last  new  essay*  Now,  my 
dear,  you  need  not  come  down  again  to-day  unless  you  like  it.  Parkes 
shall  bring  you  everything  and  anything  you  want.  You  must  get 
strong  jitt  fast  as  you  can,  for  all  sorts  of  great  and  famous  people  are 
comiog  to-morrow  and  the  next  day,  and  I  think  you'll  like  to  see  them. 
Suppose  for  to-day  you  oidy  conic  down  to  lunch,  and  if  you  like  it,  in 
the  evening.  Dinner  is  such  a  wearily  long  meal,  if  one  is  not  strong; 
and  you  would  not  miss  much,  for  there  is  only  my  cousin  Charles  in  the 
house  now,  and  ho  is  the  personification  of  sensible  ailerice." 

Molly  was  only  too  glad  to  allow  Lady  Harriet  to  decide  everything 
for  her.  It  had  begun  to  rain,  and  was,  altogether,  a  gloomy  day  for 
August;  and  there  was  a  sniall  fire  of  scented  wood  burning  cheerfully  in 
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iho  fiitting-room  appropriated  to  ber.  High  np,  it  commanded  a  wide|H 
pleasant  view  over  the  park,  and  from  it  could  bo  seca  the  i^piire  of  dH 
lingford  Cliurch,  which  gave  Molly  a  pleasant  idea  of  neighbourhood  to 
home.  She  was  left  alone,  lying  on  the  sofn — books  near  her,  ivood 
crackling  and  blazing,  wails  of -wind  bringing  the  beating  rain  against  the 
window,  and  so  enhancing  the  sense  of  indoor  comfort  by  the  outdoor 
contrast.  Parkes  "was  unpacking  for  her.  Lady  Harriet  bad  introduced 
P.irkes  to  Molly  by  saying,  "  Now,  Molly,  this  is  Mrs.  Parkea,  tho  only  person 
I  evcT  ani  afraid  of.  She  scolda  tno  if  I  dirty  myself  with  my  paints,  just  as 
if  1  was  a  little  child  ;  and  she  inakea  me  go  to  bed  when  I  want  to  sit  upj'* 
^^ Parkes  was  smiling  grimly  all  the  time ; — '*  so  to  get  rid  of  her  tyranny  I 
give  her  you  aa  victim.  Parkca,  rule  over  Misa  Gibson  with  a  rod  of 
iron  J  make  her  eat  and  drink,  and  rest  and  sleep,  and  dress  as  you  thiak 
wisest  and  Lest." 

Parkes  bad  begun  her  reign  by  putting  Molly  on  the  eofa,  and  sayings 
*'  If  you  will  givo  me  your  keys,  Mias,  I  will  unpack  your  things,  and  let 
you  know  when  it  is  time  for  me  to  arrange  your  hair,  preparatory  to 
luncheon."  For  if  Lady  Harriet  used  familiar  colloquialisma  from  time  to 
time,  ihe  certainly  had  not  learnt  it  from  Parkea,  who  piqued  beradf  ca 
the  correct nesJi  of  her  language. 

When  Molly  went  down  to  lunch  bIig  found  "  couun  Cliarles,**  with  hU 
nunt,  Lady  Cumnon  He  was  a  cert*iin  Sir  Charlca  Morton,  the  Bf^n  of 
Lady  Ciimnor's  only  aisteri  a  plain,  Bondy-haired  man  of  thirty-five  or 
BO  ;  immcnBely  rich,  very  sensible,  awkward,  and  reserved.  Ho  had  had  a 
chronic  attachment,  of  mnny  years*  standing,  to  his  cousin,  Lady  Harriet, 
ivho  did  not  care  for  him  in  the  least,  although  it  was  the  marriago  Tery 
earnestly  desired  for  her  by  her  mother.  Lady  Harriet  was,  however,  on 
friendly  terms  with  him,  ordered  him  about,  and  told  liim  what  to  do,  and 
what  to  leave  undone,  without  having  even  a  doubt  as  to  the  willingiM0 
of  his  obedience.     Slie  had  given  him  his  cue  about  Molly, 

"  Now,  Charles,  the  girl  wants  to  be  interested  and  amuBod  vit]io<il 
having  to  take  any  trouble  for  herself;  slie  is  too  delicate  to  be  very  active 
either  in  mind  or  body.  Just  look  aAer  ber  when  the  bouse  get«  full,  and 
pkee  her  where  she  etm  hear  and  see  everything  and  e?orybody,  without 
any  fuss  and  responsibility .'' 

80  Sir  Charles  began  this  day  at  luncheon  by  taking  Molly  under  hit 
quiet  protection.  Uc  did  not  say  much  to  her;  but  what  he  did  say 
thoroughly  friendly  and  sympathetic ;  and  Molly  began,  as  he  and 
Harriet  intended  that  she  should,  to  have  a  kind  of  pleasant  relianoe 
him.  Then  in  the  evening  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  at  dinner — 
after  Molly's  tea  and  hour  of  quiet  repose,  Parkes  c^me  and  dreflstid  h«r  in 
some  of  the  now  clothes  prepared  for  the  Kirkpatrick  visit,  and  did  her  hair 
in  some  new  and  pretty  way,  so  that  when  Molly  looked  at  herself  in  the 
cheval-glass,  slie  scarcely  knew  the  elegant  reflection  to  be  that  of  berselC 
Slie  was  fetched  down  by  Lady  Harriet  into  tho  great  long  formidaUe 
drawing-room,  which,  as  an  interminable  place  of  pacing,  had  haunted 
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drenms  ever  since  lier  cliildhood.  At  the  further  end  sat  Lady  Cumnor  at 
her  tapestry  work  ;  the  light  of  fire  and  candle  sctined  all  concL-ntrated  on 
that  one  brJght  part  where  presently  Lady  Harriet  made  tea,  and  Lord 
Cumnor  went  to  sleep,  and  Sir  Charles  read  passages  aloud  from  the 
Edinlurgh  liemcw  to  the  three  ladies  at  their  work. 

'When  Molly  went  to  bed  she  was  constrained  to  admit  that  staying 
at  the  Towers  as  a  visitor  was  tather  pleasant  than,  otherwise  ;  and  she 
tried  to  reconcile  old  impressions  with  new  ones,  until  she  fell  asleop. 
There  was  another  comparatively  quiet  day  before  the  expected  gqetits 
began  to  anive  in  the  evening.  Lady  Harriet  took  Molly  a  drive  in  iier 
little  pony-carriage  ;  and  for  the  first  time  for  many  weeks  Jfolly  began 
to  feel  the  delightful  spring  of  returning  health;  the  dance  of  youthful 
spirita  in  the  fresh  air  cleared  by  the  previous  day's  rain. 


CUAPTER  LVin. 

KBViTiNa  TToPEa  a:sb  Erightenino  Prospects. 

*'  If  you  can  without  fatigue,  dear,  do  come  down  to  dinner  to-day  ; 
you'll  then  see  the  people  one  by  one  as  they  ajipear,  instead  of  having  to 
encounter  a  crowd  of  strangers.  Ilolhngford  will  be  here  too.  I  hope 
you'Ji  find  it  pleasant." 

So  Molly  made  her  appearance  at  dinner  that  day  ;  and  got  to  know, 
by  sight  at  least,  some  oJ*  the  most  distinguished  of  the  visitors  at  tho 
Towers.  TJic  next  day  was  Thursday^  Cynthia's  wedding-day ;  bright 
and  fine  in  the  country,  whatever  it  might  be  in  London,  And  there  woie 
several  letters  from  the  home-people  awaiting  Molly  when  »he  came  down- 
stairs to  the  late  breakfast.  For  every  day,  every  hour,  she  was  gaining 
strength  and  hcahh,  and  she  was  unwilling  to  continue  her  invalid  habits 
any  longer  than  was  necessary.  She  looked  so  much  belter  that  Sir 
Charles  noticed  it  to  Lady  Harriet ;  and  several  of  the  visitors  spoke  of 
her  this  morning  as  a  very  pretty,  lady-like,  and  grjicefid  girl.  This  was 
Thursday ;  on  Friday,  as  Lady  Harriet  had  told  her,  soine  visitors  from 
the  more  immediate  neighbourhtK)d  wero  expected  to  stay  over  the  Simday  : 
but  she  had  not  mentioned  their  names,  and  when  Molly  went  down  into 
the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  she  was  almost  startled  by  perceiving 
Koger  Handey  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  gentlemen,  who  were  all  talking 
together  eagerly,  and,  as  it  Keemed  to  her,  making  him  the  object  of  their 
attention.  H©  made  a  Idtcli  in  hia  conversation,  lost  the  precise  meaning 
of  a  question  addrcjFscd  to  him,  answered  it  rather  hastily,  and  made  his 
way  to  where  Molly  was  sitting,  a  little  behind  Lady  Harriet.  He  had 
heard  that  she  was  staying  at  the  Towei-s,  but  he  was  almost  as  much 
surprised  as  she  was  by  his  unexpected  appearance,  for  he  had  only  seen 
Iwr  once  or  twice  since  his  return  from  Africa,  and  then  in  the  guise  of  an 
invalid.     New   in   her   pretty  evening  dress,  with   her  hair  beautifully 
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drened,  lier  delicnto  complexion  flushed  a  littJe  with  timidity,  yet  lier 
movements    jmd    manners   bespeaking  quiet   easOj  Hoger   hardly   recog- 
nized her,  although  he  acknowledged  her  identity.     He  began  to  feel  that 
ndmiring  deference  which  most  young  men  experience  when  conversing 
with  a  very  pretty  gild  :  a  sort  of  desire  to  obtain  her  good  opinion  in  a 
manner  very  different  to  his  old  familiar  friendliness.      He  was  annoyed 
when  Sir  Charles,  whose  especial  charge  she  still  was^  came  up  to  take  her 
in  to  dinner.     He  could  not  quite  understand  the  smile  of  nautual  intelli- 
gence that  passed  between  the  two,  each  being  aware  of  Lady  Harriet's 
plan   of  sheltering  Molly  from  the  necessity   of  talking,  and   acting  in 
coufornaity  with  her  wishes  as  much  as  with  their  own.     Roger  found 
himself  puzi:Uiig,  and  watching  them  from   time   to  time  during  dinner. 
Again  in  the  evening  he  sought  her  out,  but  found  her  again  pre-occupied 
with  one  of  the   young  men  staying  in    the  house,  who    had   luid  the 
advantage  of  two  days  of  mutual  interest,  and  acquainlance  with  the 
daily  events  and  jokes  and  anxieties  of  the  family- circle.     Molly  could 
not  help  wishing  to  break  off  all  this  trivial  talk  and  to  make  room  fur 
Roger :   she  had  so  much  to  ask    him   about  everything  at    the  Hall  ;  he 
waSj  and  had  been  such  a  stranger  to  them  all  for  these  last  two  months, 
and  more*     But  though  each  wanted  to  speak  to  tlie  other  more  than  lo 
any  one  else  in  the  room,  it  so  happened  that  everything  seemed  to  conspire 
to  prevent  it.     Lord  Hollingford  carried  off  Roger  to  tlie  clatter  of  middle* 
aged  men;  he  was  wanted  to  give  tiis  opinion  upon  some  scientific  subject 
Mr,  Ernest  Watson,   the  young  man  referred  to  above,  kept  his   place 
by  Molly,  as  the  prettiest  girl  in   the  room,  and  almost  dazed  her  by  his 
never-ceasing  flow  of  clever  small-talk.      She  looked  eo  tired  and  pole  mt 
last  that  the  ever-watchful  Lady  Harriet  sent  Sir  Charles  to  the  rescue, 
and  aiter  a  few  words  with  Lady  Harriet,  Koger  saw  Molly  quietly  leave 
the  room  ;  and  a  sentence  or  two  which  he  heard  Lady  Harriet  address  to 
her  cousin  made  him  know  that  it  was  for  the  night*      Those  aentenoes 
might  bear  another  interpretation  to  the  obvious  one. 

"Really,  Charles,  considering  that  she  is  in  your  charge,  I  think  you 
might  have  saved  her  from  the  chatter  and  patter  of  Mr.  Watson ;  I  can 
only  stand  it  when  I  am  in  the  strongost  health." 

Why  was  Molly  in  Sir  Charles'  charge  ?  why  ?  Then  Roger  remem- 
bered many  little  things  that  might  serve  lo  confirm  the  fancy  he  had  got 
into  his  head ;  and  he  went  to  bed  puzzled  and  annoyed.  It  seemed  in 
him  such  an  incongruous,  hastiiy-got-up  sort  of  engagement,  if  engagement 
it  really  was.  On  Saturday  they  were  more  fortunate ;  they  had  a  long 
teie-a-h'ie  m  the  most  public  place  in  the  house — on  a  sofa  in  the  haU 
where  Molly  was  resting  at  Lady  Hamet's  command  before  going  upstairs 
after  a  walk,  Roger  was  passing  through,  and  saw  her,  and  came  to  her. 
Standing  before  her,  and  making  pretence  of  pkying  with  the  gold-fish  in 
a  great  maible  basin  close  at  hand, — 

**  I  was  very  unKicky,"  said  he.  '*  I  wanted  to  get  nrar  you  last  night, 
but  it  was  (luite  impossible.     You  were  so  hnsy  t?dking  to  Mr,  Wfflt«on 
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until  Sir  Charles  Morton  came  and  carried'  you  off — with  such  an  air  of 
authority  !     Have  you  known  him  long  ?  " 

Now  this  was  not  at  all  the  manner  in  which  Roger  had  pre-dotermined 
that  he  would  speak  of  Sir  Charles  to  Molly ;  but  the  words  came  out  in 
spite  of  himself. 

"  No  !  not  long.  I  never  saw  him  before  I  came  here — on  Tuesday. 
But  Lady  Harriet  told  him  to  see  that  I  did  not  get  tired,  for  I  wanted  to 
come  down  ;  but  you  know  I  have  not  been  strong.  He  is  a  cousin  of 
Lady  Han-iet's,  and  does  all  she  tells  him  to  do." 

"  Oh  1  he  is  not  handsome ;  but  I  believe  he  is  a  very  sensible  man." 

"  Yes  I  I  should  think  so.  He  is  so  silent  though,  that  I  can  hardly 
judge." 

"  He  bears  a  very  high  character  in  the  county,"  said  Eoger,  willing 
now  to  give  him  his  full  due. 

Molly  stood  up. 

"  I  must  go  upstairs,"  she  said ;  "  I  only  sate  down  here  for  a  minute 
or  two  because  Lady  Harriet  bade  me." 

"  Stop  a  little  longer,"  said  he.  "  This  is  really  the  pleasantest  place  ; 
this  basin  of  water-lilies  gives  one  the  idea,  if  not  the  sensation,  of  cool- 
ness }  besides — it  seems  so  long  since  I  saw  you,  and  I  have  a  message 
from  my  father  to  give  you.     He  is  very  angry  with  you." 

"  Angry  with  me  ?  "  said  Molly,  in  surprise. 

*'  Yes  1  He  heard  that  you  had  come  here  for  change  of  air;  and  he 
was  offended  that  you  had  not  come  to  us — to  the  Hall,  instead.  He  said 
that  you  should  have  remembered  old  friends  1  " 

Molly  took  all  this  quite  gravely,  and  did  not  at  first  notice  the  smile 
on  his  face. 

**  Oh  !  I  am  so  sorry  !  "  said  she.  "  But  will  you  please  tell  him  how 
it  all  happened.  Lady  Harriet  called  the  very  day  when  it  was  settled 
that  I  was  not  to  go  to—"  Cynthia's  wedding  she  was  going- to  add,  but 
BJie  suddenly  stopped  short,  and,  blushing  deeply,  changed  the  expression, 
**  go  to  London,  and  she  planned  it  all  in  a  minute,  and  convinced  mauinia 
and  papa,  and  had  her  own  way.     There  was  really  no  resisting  her." 

*'I  think  you  will  have  to  tell  all  this,  to  my  father  yourself,  if  you 
mean  to  make  your  peace.  Why  can  you  not  come  on  to  the  Hall  when 
you  leave  the  Towers  ?  " 

To  go  in  the  cool  manner  suggested  from  one  house  to  another,  after 
the  manner  of  a  royal  progress,  was  not  at  all  according  to  Molly's  primi- 
tive home-rkeeping  lotions.     She  made  answer, — 

''  I  should  like  it  very  much,  some  time.  But  I  must  go  home  first. 
They  will  want  me  more  than  ever  now " 

Again  she  felt  herself  touching  on  a  sore  subject,  and  stopped  short. 
Roger  became  annoyed  at  her  so  constantly  conjecturing  what  he  must  be 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  Cynthia's  marriage.  With  sympathetic  perception 
she  had  discerned  that  the  idea  must  give  him  pain ;  and  perhaps  she 
also  knew  that  ho  would  dislike  to  show  the  pain  :  but  she  had  not 
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the  presence  of  mmd  or  ready  wit  to  give  a  BkiJful  turn  to  the  conrer- 
«ation.  All  this  annoyed  Roger,  he  could  hardly  tell  why.  He  determind 
to  talte  the  metaphoriad  bull  by  the  horns.  Until  tlmt  was  done,  hxj» 
footing  with  Molly  would  always  be  insecnrc  ;  na  it  always  is  between 
txvo  friends,  who  mutually  avoid  a  sobject  to  which  their  tho 
perpetually  recur. 

"  Ah,  yes !  '*  said  he.     "Of  course  yon  must  he  of  double  impo 
now  MiRs  Kirkpatrick  has  lefk  you.     I  saw  her  marriage  in   The 
yesterday." 

His  tone  of  voice  wa<?  changed  in  speaking  of  her,  but  her  name  had 
been  named  between  them,  nn<1  that  was  the  great  thinj*  to  accomplish. 

**  Still,"  he  continued,  "  I  think  I  must  ui-ge  my  fatlier'a  claim  for  a 
short  visit,  and  all  the  more,  because  I  can  really  see  the  apiiarent 
improvement  in  your  health  since  I  came, — only  yesterday.  Besldec, 
^follvt"  it  waa  the  old  familiar  Roger  of  former  days  who  upoke  nov, 
*'  I  think  you  could  help  ub  at  home.  Aim^e  is  shy  and  awkward  widi 
my  father,  and  ho  has  never  taken  quite  kindly  to  her, — yet  I  know  thcj- 
would  like  and  vakic  each  other,  if  some  otic  could  but  bring  them 
together ,^ — and  it  would  be  such  a  comfort  to  me  if  thia  could  take  plsiw 
before  I  have  to  leave.** 

"  To  leave — are  you  going  away  again  ?  '* 

"  Yea,  Have  you  not  heard  ?  I  did  not  complete  my  engagement. 
I  am  going  again  in  September  for  six  months," 

"  I  remember.  But  somehow  I  fancied — you  seemed  Xxs  hare  BettleJ 
down  into  the  old  way  at  the  Hall," 

"  So  my  father  appears  to  think.  But  it  is  not  likely  I  shall  evrr 
make  it  my  home  again ;  and  that  is  partly  the  reason  why  I  want  ay 
father  to  adopt  the  notion  of  Aim^e's  living  with  him.  Ab,  here  are  all 
the  people  coming  back  from  their  walk.  However,  I  shall  see  you  agaia: 
perhaps  this  afternoon  we  may  get  a  little  quiet  time,  for  I  have  a  greal 
deal  to  consult  you  about/^ 

They  separated  then,  and  Jlolly  went  upstairs  very  happy,  rery  M. 
and  warm  at  her  heart ;  it  was  bo  pleasant  to  have  Roger  talking  to  her 
in  thia  way,  like  a  friend  ;  Bhe  had  once  thought  that  she  could  never  k^ 
upon  the  great  brown-bearded  celebrity  in  the  former  light  of 
brotherly  intimacy,  but  now  it  was  all  coming  right.  There 
opportunity  for  renewed  confidences  that  afternoon.  Molly  went  a  qni«t 
decorous  drive  as  fourth  with  two  dowagers  and  one  spinster  ;  but  it  wil 
very  pleasant  to  think  that  she  should  see  him  agaii^at  dinner,  and  aga» 
to-morrow.  On  the  Sunday  evening,  as  they  all  wptc  sitting  aod  loitcfias 
on  the  lawn  before  dinner,  Roger  went  on  with  what  he  had  to  aay  about 
the  position  of  his  sister-in-law  in  hia  father's  house  :  the  xnutual  bond 
between  the  mother  and  grandfather  being  the  child  ;  who  was 
through  jealousy,  the  bono  of  contention  and  the  severance.  There 
many  little  details  to  be  given  in  order  to  make  Molly  quite  und 
the  difficulty  o?  t\\e  s\l\\ttl\ona  on  both  sides ;  and  the  young  man  ai 
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j3;irl  became  absorbed  in  what  they  were  talking  about,  and  wandered  away 
into  tl^p  shade  of  the  long  avenue.  Lady  Harriot  separated  herself  from 
a  group  and  came  up  to  Lord  Hollingford,  who  wa3  sauntering  a  little 
apart,  and  putting  her  arm  within  hia  with  the  familiarity  of  a  favourite 
Uflter,  Bhe  said, — 

**  Don't  you  think  that  your  pattern  young  man,  and  ray  favourite 
young  woman,  are  finding  out  each  other's  good  qualities  7  '* 

Jle  had  not  been  obBerving  as  she  had  been. 

"  Who  do  you  mean  ?  "  eaid  he. 

"  Look  along  the  avenue  ;  who  are  those  ?  " 

*'Mr.  Hamley  and — ia  it  not  Mias  Gibson  ?  I  can't  qnite  make  out. 
Oh  I  if  youVe  letting  your  fancy  run  off  in  that  direction,  I  can  tell  you 
it's  quite  waste  of  time.  Roger  Hamley  in  a  man  who  ivill  soon  have  an 
European  reputation  t  " 

*'  That's  very  possible,  and  yet  it  doea  not  mate  any  difference  in  my 
opinion.     Molly  Gibson  is  capable  of  appreciating  him." 

'*  She  is  a  very  pretty,  good  little  country-girl.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
anything  against  her,  but— — ■** 

"Kemember  the  Charity  Ball  ;  you  called  her  'unusually  intelligent' 
after  you  had  danced  with  her  there.  But  after  all  we  are  like  the  genio 
and  the  fairy  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entirtaivmentj  who  each  cried  up  the 
merits  of  the  Prince  Caramalzaman  and  the  Princeas  Badoura." 

*'  Hamley  is  not  a  marrying  man." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  he  hns  very  little  private  fortune,  and  I  know  that 
science  is  not  a  remunerative  profession,  if  profession  it  can  be  called.'* 

"  Oh,  if  that's  all — a  hundred  things  may  happen — some  one  may 
loavG  him  a  fortune^ — or  this  tiresome  little  heir  that  nobody  wanted, 
may  die." 

**  Hush,  Harriet,  that's  the  worst  of  allowing  yourself  to  phin  far 
ahead  for  the  future  ;  you  are  sure  to  contemplate  the  death  of  some  one, 
and  to  reckon  upon  the  contingency  aa  affecting  events," 

"  As  if  lawyers  were  not  always  doing  something  of  the  kind  !  " 

"Leave  it  to  those  to  whom  it  is  neceaaary.  I  dislike  planning  mar- 
riages or  looking  forward  to  deaths  about  equally." 

**  You  are  getting  very  proaaic  and  tiresome,  HoU ingford  1" 

**  Only  getting  I  "  said  he  smiling.  **  I  thought  you  had  always  looked 
upon  me  as  a  tiresome  nmtter-of-fact  fellow." 

"  Now,  if  you're  going  to  fish  for  a  compliment,  I  am  gone.  Only 
remember  mj  prophecy  when  ray  vision  comes  to  pass ;  or  make  a  bet, 
and  whoever  wins  shall  spend  the  money  on  a  present  to  Prince  Can- 
malzaman  or  Frincefls  Badoura,  as  the  case  may  be." 

Ijord  Hollingford  remembered  hia  sister's  words  as  he  heard  Roger  aay 
to  Molly  as  he  waa  leaving  the  Towers  on  the  following  day, — 

"  Then  I  may  tell  my  father  that  you  will  cx?me  and  pay  him  a  visit 
next  week  ?     You  don't  know  what  pleasure  it  "vvill  giro  him."     Hft  had 
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been  on  thu  point  of  saying  '^  will  give  us,*  but  he  had  an  instinct  which 
told  him  it  was  as  woll  to  conaider  Molly^a  promised  visit  as  exclusivdj 
made  to  hia  father. 

The  next  day  Molly  went  home ;  tihe  was  astonished  at  herself  for 
being  so  sorry  to  leave  the  Towers  ;  and  found  it  difficult,  if  not  inipos- 
Biblo,  to  reconcile  the  long-fi-xed  idea  of  the  honse  as  a  place  wherein 
to  suSei*  all  a  child's  tortures  of  dismay  and  forlornnesa  with  her  new 
and  fresh  conception.  She  had  gained  health,  she  had  had  plt^asure,  the 
iaint  fragrance  of  a  new  and  unacknowledged  hope  had  stulen  into  her 
life.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  struck  with  the  improvement  in 
her  looka,  and  Mi-s.  Gibson  impressed  witli  her  increased  grace* 

<*  Ah,  Molly,"  said  she,  "  it's  really  wonderful  to  see  what  a  little 
good  society  wili  do  for  a  girL  Ev€n  a  week  of  association  with  such 
people  as  one  meets  with  at  the  Towers  is,  as  somebody  said  of  a  lady  of 
rank  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  '  a  ix>Lite  education  in  itself/  Tliere  is 
something  quite  different  about  you^ — ^a  je  ne  sqais  quoi^ihsit  would  ttll 
me  at  once  that  you  have  been  mingling  with  the  aristocracy.  With 
all  her  charraa,  it  was  what  my  darling  Cynthia  wanted  ;  not  that  Mr. 
Henderson  tliought  so,  for  a  more  devoted  lover  can  hardly  be  concaved. 
He  absolutely  bought  her  a  parure  of  diamonds.  I  was  obliged  to  fa.y  to 
liiin  that  I  had  studied  to  jireserve  her  simplicity  of  taste,  and  that  he 
must  not  corrupt  her  with  too  much  luxury.  But  I  was  rather  disap- 
pointed at  their  going  off  without  a  maid.  It  was  tlie  one  blemish  in  the 
arrangements,  the  spot,  in  the  sun.  Pear  Cynthia,  when  I  think  of  her, 
I  do  assure  you,  Blolly,  I  make  it  my  nightly  prayer  tliat  I  may  be  ahlo 
to  find  you  just  such  anotlicr  husband.  And  all  thb  time  you  have 
never  told  me  who  you  met  at  the  Towers  ?  " 

Molly  ran  over  a  liat  of  names.     Eoger  Hamley*s  came  last. 

**  Upon  my  vrord !     That  young  man  is  pushing  his  way  up  I " 

'*  The  Ilamlfcys  arc  a  far  older  family  than  the  Cumnor^"  sud 
Molly,  flushing  up. 

**  Now,  Molly,  I  can*t  have  you  democratic.  Eank  is  a  great  distioc- 
lion.  It  is  quite  enough  to  have  dear  papa  with  democratic  tendencici. 
But  nc  won't  begiu  to  quarrel.  Now  that  you  and  I  are  IcIY  alone  we 
ought  to  he  bosom  friends,  and  I  hope  we  sliall  be,  Koger  Hamley  did 
not  say  much  about  that  unfortunate  little  Osborne  Ilamley,  I  suppose." 

*<  On  tlic  contrary.  He  says  his  father  dotes  on  the  child ;  and  he 
Bcemcd  very  proud  of  him,  himself." 

"  I  thought  the  squire  must  be  getting  very  much  infatuated  with 
something.  I  daresay  the  French  mother  takes  care  of  that.  \Vliy  I  he  bos 
scarcely  taken  any  notice  of  you  for  this  month  or  more,  and  before  that 
you  were  everything.*' 

It  was  about   si,x    weeks  since    Cyntliia*a   engagement  had   become 
pubUcly   known,  and  that  might  have  had   something  to  do   with 
squire's  desertion,  Molly  thought*     But  she  said,^ 

"  The  squire  has  sent  me  an  invitation  to  go  and  stay  there  next  w 
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if  you  have  no  objection,  mamran.  Tliey  seem  to  want  a  companion  for 
llrs,  Osborne  Hamley,  who  is  not  very  strong.'* 

"  I  can  hartlly  tell  what  to  sny, — I  don't  like  your  having  to  associato 
Vfhh  a  Frenchwoman  of  doubtful  rank  ;  and  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of 
losing  my  child-— my  only  daughter  now.  1  did  ask  Helen  Kirkpatrick, 
hut  she  can't  come  for  some  fime ;  and  the  house  is  going  to  l>c  altered, 
Papn  haa  consented  to  build  me  anotlier  room  at  last,  for  Cynthia  and 
Mr.  Henderson  will,  of  course,  come  and  see  us;  we  shall  have  many 
more  viaitors,  I  expect,  and  your  bedroom  will  make  a  ORpital  lumber- 
room  ;  and  Maria  wants  a  week's  holiday.  I  am  always  ao  unwilling  to 
put  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  one's  pleasure,— wea-kly  unwilling,  I 
btlieve, — ^but  it  certainly  would  be  very  convenient  to  have  you  out  of 
l!ic  Iiouae  for  a  few  days  ;  so,  for  once,  I  will  waive  my  own  wish  for  your 
companionship,  and  plead  your  cause  with  papa." 

Misa  Brownings  came  to  call  and  hear  the  double  batch  of  news. 
Mrs.  Goodenough  had  come  the  very  day  on  which  they  had  returned 
iVoni  MiM  Ilortiblower's,  to  tell  them  the  astounding  fact  of  Molly  Gibson 
havuig  gone  on  a  visit  to  the  Towers ;  not  to  come  back  at  night,  but  to 
sleep  there,  to  be  there  for  two  or  three  dayB,  just  as  if  &lie  was  a  young 
lady  of  quality.  So  Miss  Browning  came  to  liear  all  the  details  of  the 
wedding  from  ^Irs.  Gibson,  and  the  lii&tory  of  Molly's  visit  at  the  Toweri 
aa  well.  But  Mra.  Gibson  did  not  like  this  divided  interest,  and  some  of 
her  old  jealousy  of  Molly's  intimacy  at  the  Towers  had  retunied. 

"  Now,  Molly,"  said  Miss  Browning,  "  let  us  hear  how  you  behaved 
among  the  great  folks.  You  must  not  be  set  up  with  all  their  attention; 
remember  that  they  pay  it  to  you  for  your  good  father's  sake." 

*'  Molly  is,  I  tliink,  quite  aware,"  put  in  Mrs.  Gibson,  in  her  most 
soft  and  languid  tone,  "  that  she  owes  her  privilege  of  visiting  at  such  a 
Iiouse  to  Lady  Cumnor's  kind  desire  to  set  my  mind  quite  at  liberty  at  tho 
time  of  Cynlhta'a  marriage,  Aa  soon  ag  ever  I  had  returned  home,  Molly 
came  back  ;  indeed  I  should  not  have  thought  it  right  lo  let  her  intrude 
upon  their  kindness  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary." 

^lolly  felt  extremely  uncomfortable  at  all  this,  although  perfectly 
aware  of  the  entire  inaccuracy  of  the  statement. 

'*  Well,  but,  Molly  I "  said  Miss  Browningj  **  never  mind  whether  you 
went  there  on  your  own  merits,  or  your  worthy  fafher'a  merits,  or  Mrs. 
Gibson'«  merits;  but  loll  us  what  you  did  when  you  were  there." 

So  Jfolly  began  an  acconnt  of  their  sayings  and  doings,  which  ihe 
could  have  made  fjir  more  interesting  to  Mias  Browning  and  Misa  Pheebe 
if  she  had  not  been  conscious  of  her  Biepmother's  critical  listening.  She 
hud  to  tell  it  uU  with  a  mental  gquint  j  the  surest  way  to  spoil  a  narration. 
She  was  also  subject  to  Mrs.  Gibson's  perpetual  corre<;tions  of  little  st^Ue- 
ments  which  she  knew  to  be  facta.  Rut  what  vexed  her  most  of  all  waa 
Mrs.  Gibson's  last  speech  before  the  Misa  Brownings  left. 

"  Molly  has  fallen  into  rambling  ways  with  this  visit  of  hers,  of  which 
the  makes  so  mucli,  as  if  nobody  had  ever  been  in  a  great  house  but 
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hers«ir.    She  ii  going  to  llamluy  Hall  next  week, — getting  qnito  di88ipa||| 
in  fact,"  ^ 

Yet  to  ^Ira.  Goodenougli,  the  next  caller  on  the  aamc  errand  of  con- 
gratuktioD,  Mrs.  Gibson's  toiio  was  quite  difFerent.  There  had  always 
beeo  a  tacit  antagoniam  between  the  two^  and  the  conversation  now  ran 
us  followa  : — 

Mrs.  Good  enough  began, 

"  Well  I  Mrs.  Gibson,  I  suppose  I  must  wiah  you  joy  of  Miss  Cynthia*ig 
marriage;  I  ^uld  condole  with  some  mothers  as  had  loit  their  daughters; 
but  you're  not  one  of  that  sort,  I  reckon." 

Now,  aa  Mra.  Gibson  was  not  quite  sure  to  which  **  sort'*  of  mothers 
the  greatest  credit  wna  to  be  attached,  she  found  it  a  little  difficult  )iuw 
to  frame  her  reply, 

*'  Dear  Cyntliia  I  "  she  said.    ''  One  can't  but  rejoice  in  her  happin 
And  yet "  she  ended  her  sentence  by  sighing. 

"  Ay.  She  waa  a  young  woman  aa  would  always  have  her  foilowera  ; 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  waa  aa  pretty  a  creature  as  ever  I  saw  in  my 
life.  And  all  the  more  she  needed  akilibl  guidance.  I  am  sure  I,  ibr 
one,  am  ns.  glad  bb  can  be  she'a  done  so  well  by  herself.  Folks  my 
Mr.  Henderson  has  a  handsome  private  fortune  over  and  above  what 
he  makea  by  the  Jaw." 

**  There  ia  no  fear  but  that  my  Cynthia  will  have  everything  thi* 
world  can  give  !  "  said  Mrs*  Gibson  with  dignity. 

"  Wellj  well  I  bhe  waa  always  a  bit  of  a  favourite  of  mine ;  and  aa  I 
was  Baying  to  my  granddaughter  there  "  (for  ahe  waa  accompanied  by  a 
young  lady,  who  looked  keenly  to  the  prospect  of  aome  wedding-cake)»  '*  I 
waa  never  one  of  those  who  ran  her  down  and  called  her  a  flirt  and  a  jih. 
l^m  glad  to  hear  she  a  like  to  be  bo  well  off.  And  now,  I  suppose,  you'll 
be  turning  your  mind  to  doiug  something  for  Miss  Molly  there  ?" 

*•  If  you  mean  by  that,  doing  anything  that  can,  by  hastening  bcr 
marriage,  deprive  me  of  the  company  of  one  who  is  like  my  own  child, 
you  are  very  much  mistaken,  Mrs.  Goodenough.  And  pray  remember^ 
I  am  the  laat  pci^ou  in  the  world  to  match-make.  Cynthia  made  Mr. 
Henderson's  acquaintance  at  her  uncle's  in  London." 

"  Ay  1  I  thought  her  cousin  was  very  often  ill,  and  needing  Ler  nursing, 
and  you  were  very  keen  she  should  be  of  use.  1  am  not  saying  but  what 
it  is  right  in  a  mother ;  I'm  only  putting  in  a  word  for  Miss  Molly. 

*'  Thank  you,  lilrs.  Goodenough,"  said  Molly,  half-angry,  half-laugli- 
ing.  **  When  1  want  to  be  mai'ried,  Pll  not  trouble  mamma.  31]  look 
out  for  myself." 

"Molly  is  becoming  bo  popular,  I  hardly  know  how  we  shall  keep  her 
at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Gibson,  **  I  miss  her  sadly ;  but,  as  I  eaid  lo 
Mr.  Gibson,  let  young  people  have  change,  and  see  a  little  of  the  world 
while  they  are  young,  Jt  hna  been  a  great  advantage  to  her  being  at  die 
Towers  while  so  many  clever  and  diBtinguishcd  people  were  there.  I 
can  already  see  a  difference  in  her  tone  of  conversation :  ua  elevation  in 


lier  clioice  of  eubjectii.  Ami  now  bIic  is  going  to  Hamiey  Hall.  I  cau 
aMsure  you  I  ftal  quite  a  proud  uiothor,  when  I  see  hovf  she  ia  souglit 
after.  And  my  otlier  daughter — my  Cynthia — writing  audi  letters  from 
Paria ! " 

"  Things  is  a  deal  changed  since  my  diiys^  for  sure,'*  aaid  Mis. 
Good  enough.  **  So,  perhaps,  Fm  no  judge.  Whea  I  was  mnnied  firat* 
him  and  me  went  iu  a  poatchaise  to  hia  iather's  house,  a  matter  of  twenty 
inilo  o£r  at  the  ouUide ;  and  sate  down  to  oa  good  a  supper  amougat  Ida 
friends  and  relations  as  you'd  wish  to  see.  And  that  was  my  first  wtddiug 
jaunt.  My  second  wuj*  wkeu  I  better  knowed  my  worth  aa  a  bride,  and 
thought  that  now  or  never  I  must  see  London.  But  1  were  reckoned  a 
very  extravagant  sort  of  a  body  to  go  so  far,  and  apend  my  money,  though 
Jerry  bad  left  me  uncommon  well  off.  But  now  young  folks  go  off  to 
PariB,  and  think  notliing  of  tlic  cost :  and  it's  well  if  wiltul  waste  don't 
make  woeful  want  before  they  die.  But  Fm  thankful  somewhat  ia  being 
done  for  Mlae  Molly's  ehanccB,  as  I  said  afore.  It's  not  quite  what  1 
should  have  liked  to  have  done  for  my  Anna^Maria  though.  But  lime« 
are  changed,  as  I  tmd  juat  now.*' 


CnAPTEK  LIX. 

Molly  Gibson  at  Hamley  Hall. 

The  conversalion  ended  there  for  the  time.  Wedding-cake  and  wine 
were  brought  in,  and  it  was  Molly's  duty  to  Berve  tliem  out.  But  those 
last  worda  of  Mra.  Goodenough*3  tingled  iu  her  ears,  and  ahe  tried  to  in- 
terpret them  to  her  own  aatitfaction  in  any  way  but  the  obvious  one.  And 
that, too,  was  deatined  to  be  confirmed;  for  directly  after  Mrs.  Goodenough 
took  her  leave,  Mrs.  Gibson  deaired  Molly  to  carry  away  the  tray  to  a 
table  close  to  an  open  corner  window,  where  tlie  things  might  be  placed  ijj 
readiness  for  any  future  callers ;  and  underneath  thia  open  window  went 
the  path  from  the  house-door  to  the  road.  Molly  beard  Mrs,  Goodeuough 
Baying  to  her  granddaughterj — 

**  That  Mrs.  Gibaon  is  a  deep  un.  There's  Mr.  Koger  Hamley  as  like 
nB  not  to  have  the  Ilall  estate,  and  she  aends  Molly  a-viaiting^ — "  and  then 
ahe  pasfted  out  of  hearing.  Molly  could  have  burst  out  crying^  "wHth  a  full 
audden  convictiou  of  what  Mrs.  Goodenough  had  been  alluding  to  :  her 
■ease  of  the  impropriety  of  Molly's  going  to  visit  at  the  Hall  when  Roger 
was  at  home.  To  be  sure  Mrs.  Goodenough  was  a  commonplace,  nnre- 
fiiied  woman.  Mrs.  Gibson  did  not  seem  to  have  even  noticed  the  allu- 
sion. Mr.  Gibson  took  it  all  aa  a  matter  of  course  that  Molly  sliould  go 
to  the  Ilall  as  simply  now,  as  she  had  done  before,  lioger  had  spoken  of 
it  in  so  straightforward  a  manner  aa  showed  he  had  no  conception  of 
itd  being  aa  impropriety, — thia  visit, — this  visit  until  now  so  happy  a 
Bubject  of  anticipation.    Molly  felt  aa  if  she  could  never  speak  tu  any  one 
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of  tlie  idea  to  wliicli  ^Irs.  Gootl enough's  words  had  given  rise  ^ 
could  never  be  the  first  to  siiggeat  the  notion  of  iniproj)rlety,  which  pre- 
Buppoaed  what  she  blushed  to  think  of.       Then  she  tried   to   comfort 
herself  by  rcasoDiug.      If  it  had    been  wrongs  fonvard,    or  indelicate, 
really  improper  in  the  slightest  degree,  who  would  have  "been  so  i-ead^ 
as  her  father  to  put  his  veto  upou  it  ?     But  reasoning  was  of  no  use  aftvr 
Mre,  Goodeoough'a  woi'ds  had  put  fancies  into  Molly's  head.     The  more 
alic  bade  these  fiuicies  begone  the  more  they  answered  her  (as  D^iel 
O^Roiirke  did  the  man  in  the  moon,  when  he  bade  Dan  get  off  his  seat  on 
the  sickle,  and  go  into  empty  space),  "  The  more  ye  ask  ua  the  more  we 
won't  stir."     One  may  smile  at  a  j^oung  girl's  miseries  of  this  description; 
but  ihey  are  very  real  and  Blinging  miseries  to  her.     AH  that  Molly  could 
do  was  to  resolve  on  a  single  eye  to  the  dear  old  squire,  and  bis  mental 
and  bodily  comfortiJ ;   to  try  and  heal  up  any  breaches  which  might  hnre 
occurred  between  him   aiid  Aimi^e ;    and  to  ignore  Roger  as   much  »fl 
possiltle.     Good  Roger  I     Kind  Roger  I     Dear  Roger  I     It  would  be  nery 
hard  to  avoid  him  as  much  as  was  consigtent  with  common  politene«a ;  but 
it  would  be  right  to  do  it ;  and  when  ehe  was  with  him  she  must  be  ai 
natural  as  poL-^sible,  or  he  might  observe  some  dilTerence  ;   but  what  waa 
nulnrnl  ?     How  much  ought  she  avoid  being  with  him  7     Would  he  even 
notice  if  she  was  more  clmry  of  her  company,  more  calculating  of  her 
word.^  7      Alas  I    the  simplicity   of  their  intercourso  was  spoilt  hence- 
forrt  anb  !      She  made  laws  for  herself  ;  she  resolved  to  devote  herself  to 
the  srpiire  and  to  Aimec,  and  to  forget  Mrs.  Goodenough^s  IboHsh  speeches; 
but  her  perfect  freedom  was  gone  ;  and  with  it  half  her  chance,  that  is  to 
say,  half  her  cliance  would  have  been  lost  over  any  strangers  who  bad  not 
known  )ier  before  ;    they  would  probably  have  thought  lier  stiflT  and 
awkward,  and  apt  to  say  things  and  tliun  retract  them.     But  she  was  sa 
different  from  her  usual  self  that  Roger  noticed  the  change  ia  her  as  eooa 
as  she  arrived  at  the  Hall.     She  had  carefully  measured  out  the  days 
of  her  visit ;  they  were  to  be  exactly  the  same  number  as  she  bad  spenl 
at  the  Towers.    She  feared  lest  if  slie  stayed  at  the  Hall  a  shorter  time  the 
squire  might  be  annoyed.     Yet  how  charaiing  the  place  looked   in  iti 
early  autumnal  glow  as  she  drove  up  1     And  {litre  was  Koger  at  the  ball- 
door  waiting  to  receive  ht^r,  watching  for  her  coming.      And   now  ht 
retreated,  apparently  to  summon  his  siater-iu-law,  who  came  now  tlmidlr 
forward  in  her  deep  widow's  mourning,  holding  her  boy  in  her  arms  ts 
if  to  protect  her  Bhynesa  ;  but  he  struggled  down^  and  ran  towards  the 
carringe,  eager  to  greet  his  friend  the  coachman,  and  to  obtain  a  pro- 
mised ride.      Roger  did  not  say  much    himself:    Le  wantetl    to   make 
Aimce  feel  lier  place  as  daughter  of  the  house ;  but  she  was  too  tiiuii! 
to  speak  much.     And  she  only  took  Molly  hy  the  hand  and   led  her  into 
the  drawing-room,  where,  as  if  by  a  sudden  impulse  of  gratitude  for  all 
the  tender  nursing  she  had  received  during  her  illness,  die  put  her  artxu 
round  Molly  and  Idased  her  long  and  well.     And  tifier  that  tbej  came  to 
be  fiieuds. 
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It  was  neai'ly  luncli-tiine,  and  the  squire  always  made  Lis  appearance 
at  tliat  meal,  more  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Lis  gi*andiiou  eat  his  dinner, 
than  for  any  hunger  of  his  own.  To-day  Molly  quickly  saw  the  whole 
stale  of  the  family  affairs.  She  iLonght  that  even  had  Roger  said  nothing 
about  them  at  the  Towers,  she  should  have  found  out  that  neither  the 
lather  nor  the  daughter*in-]aw  had  as  yet  ^und  the  clue  to  each  other's 
characters,  although  they  Imd  now  been  living  for  several  months  ia  the 
same  house.  Airaee  seemed  to  forget  her  English  in  her  nervousness ;  and 
to  watch  with  the  jealous  eyes  of  a  dissatisfied  mother  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  squire  tow*ards  her  little  boy.  They  were  not  of  the  wisest  kind 
it  must  be  owned  ;  the  child  eipped  the  strong  ale  with  evident  relish, 
and  clamoured  for  everything  which  he  saw  tlie  others  enjoying.  Aim^ 
could  liardly  attend  to  ifolly  for  her  anxiety  as  to  what  her  boy  was  doing 
and  eating  J  yet  she  said  nothing.  Kogcr  took  the  end  of  the  tixble  opposite 
to  that  at  which  sate  grandfather  and  grandchild.  After  tlio  boy's  first 
wants  were  gratified  tliC  squire  addressed  himself  to  Molly, 

*'  Well  1  and  so  you  can  come  here  a-visiting  though  you  have  been 
aaiong  the  grand  folks.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  cut  us,  Miss  Molly, 
when  I  heard  you  was  gone  to  the  Towers — eould  not  find  any  other  place 
to  stay  at  while  father  and  mother  were  away,  but  an  earl'a,  eh  ?  " 

"They  asked  me,  and  I  went,"  said  Molly;  '^now  you've  asked  me, 
and  I've  come  here." 

**  1  think  you  might  ha'  known  you'd  be  always  welcome  here, 
Without  waiting  for  asking.  Why,  Molly  I  I  look  upon  you  as  a  kind  of  a 
daughter  more  than  Madam  there  1"  dropping  his  voice  a  little,  and 
perhaps  supposing  that  the  child's  babble  would  drown  the  signification 
of  hia  words. 

'*  Nay,  you  need  not  look  at  me  so  pitifully — she  docs  not  follow 
Enghah  readiJy.** 

'♦  I  think  she  docs  I  "  said  Molly,  in  a  low  voice,  nut  looking  up, 
however,  for  fear  of  catching  another  glinjpse  at  Aini^e's  sudden  forlorn- 
ness  of  expression  and  deepened  colour,  She  felt  grateful,  as  if  for  a 
personal  favour,  when  she  heard  Roger  speaking  to  Aimtk;  the  moment 
afterwards  in  the  tender  tenns  of  brotherly  friendliness ;  and  presently  thea^ 
two  were  sufficiently  engaged  in  a  t£^te-ii-t^te  conversation  to  allow  Molly 
and  tlie  squire  to  go  on  talking, 

"  lie's  a  sturdy  chap,  is  not  he?"  said  the  squire,  etroking  the  little 
Roger's  curly  head.  "  And  he  can  puiF  four  piifTs  at  grandpapa's  pipe 
without  being  sick,  can't  he  ?  " 

**  I  a'ant  puff  any  more  pufls,'*  said  tlio  boy,  resolutely.  "  Mamma 
says  no*     I  sVnt." 

*♦  That's  just  like  her  !  "  said  the  squire,  dropping  his  voice  this  time 
however*     "As  if  it  could  do  the  child  any  harm  I  '* 

Molly  made  a  point  of  turning  the  conversation  from  all  personal 
subjects  after  this,  and  kept  the  squire  tidking  about  the  progress  of  Lift 
drainage  during  the  rest  of  lunch.     He  offcTed  to  take  her  to  st^e  it;  and 
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fiiiQ  acceded  t<»  the  proposal,  tlunkiug,  meantime,  hovr  little  alie  need  have 
anticipated  tlie  being  thrckvn  too  intimately  ivilh  Hogcr,  who  seemed  to 
devote  bimaelf  to  IiIh  Eititer-ln-Uw.  But,  in  the  eTening,  when  Aim^  bad 
gone  upstairs  to  put  her  boy  to  bed,  and  the  squire  was  asleep  io  lus  easy 
chair,  a  middea  flush  of  memory  brought  Mrs,  Goodenough*a  words  again 
to  her  mind.  She  waa  virtually  t^2te-u-tete  with  Eoger,  us  ahe  had  been 
dozens  of  times  before,  but  now  she  could  not  help  astsuming  on  air  of 
constraint :  her  eyea  did  not  meet  hia  in  the  old  frank  way ;  she  took  up 
a  hook  at  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  and  left  hlai  puzzkd  and  annoyed 
at  the  change  in  her  manner.  And  so  it  went  on  during  all  the  time  of 
her  visit.  If  sometimes  she  forgot  and  let  herself  go  into  all  her  old 
naturalness,  by*and-by  she  checked  herself,  and  became  comparatively 
cold  and  reserved.  Roger  was  pained  at  all  this — more  pained  day  afUt 
day;  more  anxious  to  discover  the  cause,  Aimde,  too,  silently  noticed 
how  diflerent  Molly  bec*mie  in  Koger'a  presence  One  day  she  could  not 
help  saying  to  Molly, — 

"  Don't  you  like  Roger  ?  You  would  if  you  only  knew  hoyr  good  he 
wast  He  is  learned,  but  that  is  nothing:  it  is  hia  goodoeas  that  one 
admires  and  loves," 

'*  He  is  Yi:ry  good,"  said  Molly.  "  I  have  known  hiui  long  enough  to 
know  that.'* 

**  But  you  don't  think  him  agreeable  7  lie  is  not  like  my  poor 
husband,  to  be  sure ;  and  you  knew  hiui  well,  too.  Ah  I  tell  me  about 
him  once  again.  When  you  first  knew  him?  \Vlien  his  mother  was 
alive  7  " 

Molly  had  grown  very  fond  of  Airaee  :  when  tlie  latter  was  at  her 
ahe  had  very  charming  and  attaching  ways;  but  feeling  iineasj  in  btf 
position  in  the  squire^a  house,  she  was  almost  repellent  to  him ;  and  he, 
too,  put  on  his  worst  side  to  lier.  Roger  was  most  anxious  to  bring  them 
together,  and  had  several  consultations  with  Molly  as  to  the  best  means  of 
accomplisliing  this  end.  As  long  as  they  talked  uxx>n  this  subject  the 
sjKjke  to  him  in  the  quiet  sensible  manner  which  she  inherited  from  her 
father  \  Init  when  their  discussions  on  this  point  were  ended,  she  fell  back 
into  her  piquant  assumption  of  dignified  re&erve.  It  waa  very  difficult  to 
her  to  maintain  this  strange  manner,  especially  when  once  or  twice  sbe 
fancied  that  it  gave  h]m  pain  ;  and  she  %?ould  go  into  her  own  rooon 
suddenly  burst  into  tears  on  these  occasions,  and  wish  that  her  visit 
ended,  and  that  she  was  once  again  iu  the  eventless  tranquillity  of  her 
home.  Yet  presently  her  fancy  changed,  and  she  clung  to  the  awi/Uy 
passing  hours,  as  if  she  would  still  retain  the  Iiappinesa  of  each.  For, 
miknovvn  to  her,  Roger  was  exerting  himself  to  make  her  viait  pleasant. 
He  was  not  willing  to  appear  as  the  instigator  of  all  the  little  plans  for 
each  day,  for  he  felt  as  if  somehow  he  did  not  hold  the  same  place  in  het 
regard  as  formerly.  Still,  one  day  Aim^e  suggested  a  nutting  ea^pedition 
— another  day  they  gave  Httle  Roger  the  unheai-d-of  pleasure  of  tea  out- 
of-doors — there  wua  eomethin^  else  agreeable  for  a  thiid ;    and  it  was 
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lioger  who  iirranged  all  these  Bimple  pleasxires — inch  an  lie  knew  Molly 
would  enjoy.  But  lo  her  he  only  appeared  as  the  ready  forwarder  of 
Aim^e'a  devicca.  The  week  was  nearly  gone,  when  one  morning  the 
squire  found  Roger  Bitting  in  the  old  library — with  a  book  before  him,  it 
is  true,  but  so  deep  in  thought  that  he  was  evidently  startled  by  hia 
father's  tmexpected  entrance. 

"  I  thought  I  should  find  thee  here,  my  lad  1  We'll  have  the  old 
room  done  up  again  before  winter ;  it  amells  musty  enougli,  and  yet  I  see 
it'a  the  place  for  thee  1  I  want  thee  to  go  with  me*  round  the  five-acre. 
Vm  thinking  of  laying  it  down  in  grass.  It*s  time  for  you  to  be  getting 
into  tlie  fresh  air,  you  look  quite  wobegone  over  books,  books,  hooka  ; 
there  never  \v;ls  a  thing  like  'em  for  stealing  a  man's  health  out  of  him  I  " 

So  Roger  went  out  with  hia  father,  without  saying  many  words  till 
they  were  at  some  distance  from  the  house.  Then  he  brought  out  a 
Rcntence  mth  Buch  abruptness  that  he  repaid  hia  fatlier  fi^r  the  start  tlio 
hitter  had  given  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

*^  Father,  you  remember  Vm  going  out  again  to  tlie  Cape  next  month  ! 
You  ajxike  of  doing  up  the  library.  If  it  is  for  me,  I  shall  be  away  all 
the  winter.*' 

•'Can't  you  get  off  it?"  pleaded  hia  fiither.  **  I  thought  maybe 
you^d  forgotten  all  about  it." 

"  Not  likely  I  "  said  Roger,  lialf-amilbig. 

"  Well,  but  they  might  have  found  another  man  to  finish  up  your 
work.'' 

"  No  one  can  finish  it  but  myijelf  Beaidea,  an  engagement  m  an  en- 
gagement. \^'^hen  I  wrote  to  Lord  Hollingford  to  tell  him  I  must  com© 
home,  I  promised  to  go  out  again  for  another  six  months." 

**  Ay.  I  know.  And  perhaps  it  will  put  it  out  of  my  mind.  It  will 
always  be  hard  on  me  to  part  from  thee.    But  1  daresay  it's  best  for  you.*' 

Roger's  colour  deepened.  "  You  are  alluding  to — to  Miss  Kirkpatrick 
— Mrs.  Henderson  I  mean,  Fatlier,  let  me  tell  you  once  for  all  I  think  that 
was  ratlier  a  hasty  affair.  I  am  pretty  sure  now  that  we  were  not  suited 
to  each  other,  I  was  wTetched  when  I  got  her  letter — at  the  C-ape  I 
mean — hut  I  believe  it  was  for  the  best." 

**  That's  right.  Tljat's  my  own  boy,"  said  the  squire,  turning  round 
and  shaking  handa  with  hia  son  with  vehemence.  **  And  now  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  heard  the  other  day,  when  I  was  at  the  magistrates'  meeting.  Thay 
were  all  Baying  she  had  jilted  Preston/' 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  against  her :  she  may  have  her  faults, 
but  I  can  never  forget  how  1  once  loved  her." 

**  Well,  well !  Perhaps  it's  right.  I  was  not  so  bad  ,nbout  it,  wan  I, 
Roger  ?  Poor  Osborne  need  not  have  been  ao  secret  with  me.  I  asked 
your  Mils  Cynthia  out  here^ — and  her  motlier  and  all^ — my  bark  is  worse 
than  my  bite.  For  if  I  had  a  wish  on  earth  it  was  to  see  Osborne 
married  as  befitted  otic  of  an  old  stock,  and  he  went  and  chose  out  thb 
French  girl,  of  no  family  at  all,  only  a " 
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"  Never  mind  what  she  was ;  look  at  what  she  ia  I  I  wonder  you  are 
not  more  t:ikcii  with  her  humility  and  sweetness,  fatlier !  '* 

*'  I  dotx^t  even  call  her  pretty,"  said  the  squire,  uneasily,  for  he  dre&ded 
a  re|>etition  of  the  arguments  which  Eogcr  had  often  used  to  make  hi^l 
give  Aimee  her  proper  due  of  afiectioii  and  position.  "  Now  your  ^GH 
Cynthia  waa  pretty,  I  will  say  that  for  her,  the  baggage  I  and  to  thiak 
that  when  you  tivo  lads  flew  right  in  your  father's  face',  and  picke<l  out 
girls  below  you  in  rank  and  family^  you  should  neither  of  you  hare  set 
your  fancies  on  my  Ifttle  Molly  there.  I  daresay  I  should  ha*  been  ang^ry 
enough  at  the  lime,  but  the  lassie  would  ha'  found  her  way  to  my  heart, 
as  never  this  French  lady,  nor  t'  other  one,  could  ha'  done»** 

Eoger  did  not  answer. 

**  I  don't  see  why  you  might  not  jmt  up  for  her  still.  I'm  humble 
enough  now,  and  you're  not  heir  as  Osborne  was  who  munied  a  servant- 
maid.  Don't  you  think  you  could  turn  your  thoughts  upon  Molly  Gibaon, 
lioger/' 

**Nor'  Baid  Roger,  ehorlly,  **  It's  too  late— too  late.  Dou*t  let  us 
talk  any  more  of  my  marrying.  Is  not  this  tlie  five-acre  field  7  "  And 
Hoon  he  was  discussing  the  relative  values  of  meadow,  arable  and  pasture 
land  with  his  father,  a^  heartily  as  if  he  had  never  known  Molly,  or  loved 
Cynthia.  But  the  squire  waa  cot  in  Buck  good  spirits,  and  went  bot 
licavily  into  the  discussion.     At  the  end  of  it  he  said  apropos  de  bott^s, 

"  But  don't  you  tkiuk  you  could  like  her  if  you  tried,  Roger  ?  *' 

Roger  knew  perfectly  well  to  what  hm  father  was  alluding,  but  for  ui 
instant  he  was  on  the  point  of  pretending  to  misunderstjuid.  At  length, 
however,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

"  I  Bhall  never  try,  father.  Don  t  let  us  liilk  any  more  about  it.  As 
I  Baid  before,  it  ia  too  kite," 

The  squire  was  like  a  child  to  whom  some  toy  has  been  refused  ;  from 
time  to  time  the  thought  of  his  diBappointmeiit  in  this  matter  recurred  to 
his  mind ;  and  then  he  took  to  blaming  Cyntliia  as  the  primary  cause  of 
Roger's  present  indifference  to  womankind. 

It  so  happened  tlmt  on  Mohy's  last  morning  at  the  Hall,  she  received 
her  first  letter  from  Cynthia — Mrs.  Henderson.  It  waa  just  before 
break flist-time:  Roger  was  out  of  doors,  Aimee  had  not  as  yet  come 
down  ;  Molly  was  alone  in  Ihc  dining-room,  where  the  table  waa  atreadj 
laid.  She  had  just  finished  reading  her  letter  when  the  squire  came  in* 
and  she  immediately  and  joyfully  told  him  what  the  morning  bad  brought 
to  her.  But  when  she  saw  the  squire^s  face  she  could  have  bitten  her 
tongue  out  for  having  named  Cynthia's  name  to  him.  He  looked  rexed 
and  depressed. 

"  1  wish  I  might  never  hear  of  her  again.  I  do.  She's  been  the  bane 
of  my  Roger,  that's  what  she  has.  1  have  not  slept  half  the  night,  juid 
it's  all  hvT  fault.  Why,  there's  my  hoy  saying  now  that  lie  has  no  heart 
for  ever  marrying,  poor  lad  I  I  wish  it  had  been  you,  Molly,  my  ladahfld 
Uken  a  ilmcy  for.     I  told  Roger  so  t'other  day,  and  I  said  that  for  all  jwi 
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were  beneath  what  I  ever  thoiiglit  to  sec  them  marry, — well — iVs  of  no 
use — it's  too  lale,  now,  as  he  sdd.  Oaly  never  let  me  hear  that  baggage's 
name  agairii  that's  all.  And  no  ofTencc  to  jou,  cither,  la&fiie,  I  know 
you  love  the  wench  ;  but  if  you'll  take  an  old  man's  word,  you're  worth 
fi  iicore  of  her.  I  wisli  youn^  men  would  think  so  too,"  he  muttered  aa 
he  went  to  the  aide-table  to  carve  the  ham,  wliile  Molly  poured  out  the 
tea— her  heart  very  hot  all  the  time,  and  effectually  silenced  for  a  space. 
It  was  with  the  gre;ttest  difficulty  that  she  could  keep  tears  of  mortiGca- 
tiou  from  falling.  She  ftdt  altogether  in  a  wrong  position  in  that  house, 
wliich  had  heeu  like  a  home  to  her  until  thb  last  visit.  What  with 
Mrs.  Goodenough'a  remarks,  and  now  this  speech  of  the  squire's,  implying 
— at  least  to  her  suiceptible  imagination — tliat  his  Cither  hud  proposed 
her  as  a  wife  to  Eoger,  and  that  she  had  been  rejected,  she  was  more 
glad  than  she  could  express,  or  even  think,  that  she  was  gohig  home  thin 
Vfiy  morning,  lioger  came  in  from  his  walk  while  she  was  in  this  state 
of  feeling.  lie  saw  in  an  instant  that  something  had  distressed  Molly  ; 
and  he  longed  to  have  the  old  friendly  right  of  asking  her  what  it  was. 
But  she  had  effectually  kept  him  at  too  great  a  distance  during  the  last 
A!W  days  for  him  to  feel  at  liberty  to  speak  to  her  in  the  old  straightfor- 
ward brotherly  way ;  especially  now,  when  he  perceived  her  efforts  to 
conceal  her  feelings,  and  the  way  in  which  she  drank  her  tea  in  fevei-ish 
Iiaste,  and  accepted  bread  only  to  crumble  it  about  her  plate,  untouched. 
It  was  all  that  he  could  do  to  moke  talk  under  these  circumstances  ;  but 
ho  backed  up  her  efforts  as  well  as  he  could  until  Aim^e  came  down, 
giave  and  anxious  ;  her  boy  had  not  had  a  good  night,  and  did  not  seem 
well ;  he  had  fallen  into  a  feverish  sleep  now,  or  she  could  not  have  left 
Jiini.  Immediately  the  whole  table  was  in  a  ferment.  The  squire  pushed 
away  his  plate,  and  could  eat  no  more ;  Koger  was  trying  to  extract 
a  detail  or  a  fact  out  of  Aim^i  who  began  to  give  way  to  tears.  MoUy 
quickly  proposed  that  the  carriage,  which  hud  been  ordered  to  take  her 
home  at  eleven,  should  come  round  immediately — she  had  every ihiag 
ready  packed  up,  she  said, — aud  bring  back  her  father  at  once.  By 
leaving  directly,  she  said  it  was  prokible  they  might  catch  him  alter  ho 
Lad  returned  from  his  morning  visits  in  the  town,  and  before  he  had  set 
off  on  his  more  diskmt  round.  Uer  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  she  went 
upstairs  to  put  on  her  things.  She  came  down  all  ready  into  the  drawing- 
room,  expecting  to  fmd  Aimec  and  the  squire  there ;  hut  during  her 
absence  word  had  been  brought  to  the  anxious  mother  and  grandtktljer 
lliat  the  child  had  wakened  up  in  a  panic,  and  both  had  ruslied  up  to  their 
darling.  But  Eogex  was  in  the  drawing-room  awaiting  Molly,  with  a 
large  bunch  of  the  choicest  flowers. 

*'Look,  Molly  I  "  said  he,  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room 
ugain,  on  finding  him  ihere  alone.  "  I  gathered  these  flowers  for  yon 
Lulore  breakfast/'     lie  came  to  meet  her  relucta^nt  advance. 

'^  Thank  you  I "  said  she,  "  You  ai'c  very  kind,  I  am  veiy  much 
obliged  to  you/' 
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*'  Then  you  must  do  somoihing  for  mc,"  s:ud  he,  detcrmmed  not  to 
notice  tLe  reatraiat  of  her  mumner,  and  making  the  re-arrangement  of  die 
flowers  which  she  held  a  sort  of  link  between  thenj,  bo  that  she  could  not 
follow  her  impulse}  and  leave  the  room. 

^^  Tell  me, — honestly  as  I  know  you  will  if  you  speak  at  all, — ^have  not  I 
don©  aometliing  to  vex  you  eidcc  we  were  so  happy  at  the  Towers  togtjther  ? " 

His  Yolce  was  so  kind  and  true, — his  manner  so  Avinning  yet  wLitfal, 
tliat  MuUy  would  have  been  thankful  to  tell  him  all  ;  she  believed  tliat  he 
could  have  helped  ber  more  than  any  one  to  understand  how  she  ought  lo 
liLhave  rightly ;  he  would  have  disentangled  her  fancies, — ^if  only  he  him- 
self had  not  kin  at  the  very  core  and  centre  of  all  her  perplexitj  ftnd 
dismay.  How  could  ahe  tell  him  of  Mrs.  Goodenough's  words  troubling  her 
maitleii  modesty  ?  How  could  she  ever  repeat  what  his  father  had  said  thai 
morning,  and  assure  him  that  she,  no  more  than  he,  wished  that  their  old 
friendliuesa  should  be  troubled  by  tlie  thought  of  a  nearer  relationship  ? 

**  No,  you  never  vexed  me  in  my  whole  life,  Roger,"  said  she,  looking 
straight  at  him  for  the  first  time  for  many  days, 

"  I  believe  you,  because  you  say  so.  1  have  no  right  to  aiik  further, 
Til  oily.  Will  you  give  me  back  one  of  those  flowers,  as  a  pledge  of  what 
you  have  said  ?  " 

"  Take  whichever  you  like,^'  said  ehe,  eagerly  oflfering  him  the  whole 
nosegay  to  choose  from. 

"  No  ;  you  must  choose,  and  yorr  must  give  it  me/^ 

Just  then  the  squire  came  in.  Koger  would  have  been  gh^d  if  MoUy 
had  not  gone  on  so  eagerly  to  ransack  the  bunch  for  the  choicest  Aower  in 
his  father's  presence  ;  but  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  please,  Mr.  Hamley,  do  you  know  which  is  Roger's  fuTourite 
flower?" 

"  No.  A  rose,  I  daresay.  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  and,  Molly 
my  dear,  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you,  but ■" 

**  1  know.     Here,  Roger,^ — here  is  a  roee  I 

(•*  And  red  aa  a  rose  was  slie.**) 
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I  will  find  papa  as  soon  as  ever  I  get  home.     How  is  the  little  boy  t  *' 

**  Vm  afraid  he's  beginning  of  some  kind  of  a  fever." 

And  the  squire  took  her  to  the  carriage,  talking  all  tlie  way  of  the 
little  boy;  Roger  following,  and  hardly  heeding  what  he  waa  doing  is 

the  answer   to  the   question  he  kept    asking   himself:     "Too    late or 

not?  Can  slie  ever  forget  that  mj  first  foolish  love  waa  given  to  one 
so  difierent  ?  " 

While  she,  as  the  carriage  rolled  away,  kept  saying  to  herself 

*'  We  are  friends  again.  I  don't  believe  he  will  remember  what  iLe  dear 
squire  took  it  into  his  head  to  suggest  for  many  days.  It  is  so  pleaaont 
to  be  on  the  old  terms  again  ;  and  what  lovely  flowers  I  '* 
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Akdall'CIA  differs  from  the  rest  of  Spain  on  widely  as  though  it  were  a 
B^wrate  countrj',  and  in  the  mime  of  Rondii  h  summed  up  everything  that 
IS  most  Andahician.  The  arid  wastes  of  Castile  are  coiitvaated  by  the  rich 
valleys  and  the  nigged  mountains  of  the  southern  kingdom ;  and  the 
sombre,  perhaps  the  stupid,  dignity  of  the  Castilianii  themselves  ia  con- 
ti-aated  not  less  sharply  with  the  rollicking  car«leasnesa  of  the  men  of 
Granada  or  Cadiz ;  but  it  ia  at  Ronda  that  richness  and  severity  mingle 
together  in  most  perfect  harmony,  and  it  is  there  that  the  Bwagger  and 
the  broad  humour  of  the  majos  most  offend  the  fastidious  taste  of  the 
Caatilian.  Nestling  far  up  among  the  sierras,  it  h  barred  by  their  buc- 
ccasivc  lines  from  the  sea  and  from  the  valleys  of  the  Jeiud  and  the 
Guadalquivir ;  tracks  that  can  only  by  utmost  courteay  be  called  pattia» 
lead  over  their  ridges  through  country  that  till  lately  was  of  repute  evil 
even  for  Spain,  and  except  at  tlie  time  of  the  great  fair  in  May,  little 
convtrse  is  liekl  with  the  outer  world.  Then,  however,  from  all  the 
provfiices,  coine  droves  of  horses  and  mules ;  and  for  a  week  the  plain 
outside  the  town  is  covered  by  tents,  the  streets  are  filled  with  an  un- 
accustomed throngj  and  the  gorgeous  costumes  of  the  loeal  farmers,  and 
the  gay  aashes  and  embroidery  of  the  mountaineers,  mingle  with  the  more 
sober  dresses  of  picadors  and  aficionados  from  every  part  of  Spain. 

For  Honda,  therefore,  it  was  that  balf-a-dozen  subalterns  and  a  sti-ay 
traveller  started  from  Gibraltar  just  before  the  fair-lime  of  18G5.  There 
is  not  much  excitement  now  in  a  Spanish  ride  ;  and  the  cork  wood 
through  which,  after  the  firet  half-dozen  miles,  the  road  lay  for  a  long 
distance,  gives  in  its  glades  and  thick  underwood,  and  overarched  recesses 
of  huge  trees,  an  infinite  number  of  spots  where  overworked  officers  may 
pas^a  the  hot  hours  of  day  in  smoke  and  sleep  till  the  approach  of  evening 
recalls  them  to  the  duties  of  mess  and  of  yet  more  sleep.  But  till  Espartcrg 
instituted  the  Guarda  Civile^  and  the  energy  of  O'Donnell  use<l  the  in- 
Btrument  which  his  predecessor  bad  fashioned,  the  cork  wood  waa  tlie 
coiitrid  stronghold  of  t!ie  contrabandistas  who  manage  the  trade  between 
Gibi-altar  and  Spain.  There  of  old  they  flourished  undisturbed,  profiting 
the  pco]jle,  the  officials,  and  tliemselves,  useful  and  respected  members 
of  a  community  which  has  always  understood  how  to  brighten  the  dull 
routine  of  money-getting  by  the  piquant  accessories  of  falsehood  and 
mui-der.  Wlien  at  last  they  wore  meddled  with,  the  friendship  of  customs' 
officers  and  the  sympathy  of  the  military  allowed  them  to  remain  in 
reality  almost  tmmolested  \  and  whilo  a  stray  party  would  hardly  have 
been  safe,  no  man  would  have  been  rash  enough  to  intrude  alone  within 
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tlieir  domnin.  'Willi  the  growth  of  strong  government,  however,  lliey 
dwintlled  rapidly  ;  and  O'Dounell  has  eai*ned  ihe  thanks  of  foreigners, 
and  the  nut  always  unspuken  liatred  of  tlie  Datives,  by  the  finuness  wiili 
wliich  he  acted  agaiost  the  smugglers.  Contraband  trade  has  even  been 
brought  within  narrow  limits;  and  if  its  agents  are  morally  on  a  higher 
level  than  before,  their  life  ia  hard,  and  tbeir  operations  have  become  petty. 
DogH  Tjvho  have  been  well  treated  for  the  purpose  in  Spain  are  taken 
ivitLin  the  English  lines  ;  they  are  beaten  and  starved,  and  then,  with  a 
bundle  of  goods  tied  on  their  backs,  are  let  loose  at  sundown  far  outside 
the  gates.  In  such  miserable  smuggling  as  this,  no  contrabaDdtsta  with 
proper  sense  of  dignity  could  engage;  and  the  only  traces  of  the  old  state 
of  things  which  are  to  be  found  is  the  cork  wood  and  the  rtories  which 
attach  to  most  of"  its  inhabitants.  One  of  these  men  with  a  history,  a 
certaiji  Manuel,  was  added  to  our  party.  lie  was  nn  ancient  piciidor  ami 
actual  earth-stopper  to  the  Gibraltar  Inmt.  At  the  time  when  his  walks 
were  more  by  night  than  day,  he  had  met,  in  the  way  of  business,  with 
a  soldier,  who,  as  he  emphatically  expressed  it,  8c  mow,  happened  to  die, 
and  Manuel  had  been  thenceforth  even  more  respected  Umn  before.  He 
was  a  dare-devilj  jovial  fellow,  full  of  broad  humour,  scamp  enough  to 
aak  three  times  as  much  aa  was  reasonable  for  his  guidance  to  lionda, 
and  good  fellow  enough  to  take  a  iliir  payment  with  a  laugh,  and  be  all 
the  better  friends  with  us  for  our  objection  to  be  cheated-  To  be  sure,  it 
would  liavc  been  no  great  strain  to  his  temper  had  we  asked  him  to  go 
for  nothing,  for  to  an  ex-picador  the  name  of  bull-fight  is  as  exciting  as 
the  red  llag  to  the  bull  himself  ;  and  ManueFs  promptness  of  equipmeat 
was  witness  to  his  anxiety.  In  five  minutes  his  wife  had  made  up  hii 
bimdle,  he  had  saddled  liia  horse,  and  waa  leading  the  way  at  a  gallop, 
with  wild  gesticulations  and  contrabandial  song.  At  firHt  Ave  went  still 
through  the  cork  wood,  tljcn,  after  a  while,  the  country  opened  out  into  a 
valley,  watered  by  one  of  the  brandies  of  the  Guadiaro,  its  floor  eprmUed 
with  oxen,  knce-decp  in  thick  pasture,  and  its  sides  chequered  witL 
yellowing  fields  of  corn,  and  sombre  groves  of  ilex  and^  of  cork.  Hero 
and  there  a  closely-huddled  village,  high  up  on  a  steep  hill-top,  spoke  d 
the  days  when  Moors  and  Spaniards  fought  for  every  inch  along  the 
lif^idly-conteated  border,  and  scarcely  less  of  Carhst  and  Christino  wan, 
when  evQvy  defensible  house  was  the  scene  of  irregular  skii^niishing,  la 
front,  the  crests  of  the  sierras  began  to  heave  their  abrupt  and  stony 
sliapes.  More  or  less,  these  elements  made  up  the  scenery  of  the  whole 
ride.  Sometluies  we  cantered  through  the  pastures,  now  floundering  into 
hidden  bogs,  now  striking  tlio  remnants  of  a  paved  Moorish  recife-  at 
others,  we  scrambled  over  boidders,  half  hidden  in  fan-palms  and  heather 
where  gleams  of  sun,  through  the  sjtarkling  evergreens,  lit  tnasscs  of 
gorgeous  ilowera,  and  distant  sicn-as  showed  hajsy  with  heat  through  tlie 
gaps  in  the  leaves.  At  other  times,  again,  we  picked  our  way  through 
sandy  watercourses,  or  yet  again,  burst  over  carpets  of  close  turf  luider 
avenues  of  olive.     Here  and  tliere,  fiom  the  tops  of  hillsj  we  would  have 
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vistaa,  through  the  many  ranges  of  far-off  plains,  of  the  Mediterranean, 
or  of  tlie  Apes*  lliH,  atill  farthtT  away,  in  Africa.  Never  for  a  mile  was 
the  scene  unchanged,  ncTei*  was  it  otherwise  than  beautiful ;  and  in  iti 
beaut}^  an  indefinable  air  of  wildneas^  not  of  tliat  tempered  kind  which 
niFecta  the  outskirts  of  population,  but  that  frank,  utter  wildnesa  \\hk-]\ 
is  associated  with  the  absence  of  mankind.  Although  there  were  sonie- 
timea  traces  of  cultivation,  and,  at  distant  intervals,  a  house  or  a  town 
might  be  seen  perched  a(ar  off^  it  seemed  as  if  man  Avas  only  an  acci- 
dental passer-by,  and  had  no  abiding  in  tlie  place.  This  was  more 
true,  naturally,  of  some  p^irta  of  the  country  than  of  others.  Our  second 
day 'a  ride  led  all  through  the  heart  of  the  sierraa^  through  a  settled 
and  a  cultivated  land.  There  was  a  path,  oilen  fully  five  feet  wide  j 
vineyards  circled  not  infrequent  farmhouses;  and  the  upper  waters  of 
tho  Gurtdiaro,  brawling  over  stony  bIiuUows,  or  resting  in  quiet  pools 
under  dipping  willows  and  aiders,  mocked  the  eye  with  a  promise  of 
trout  which  in  Southern  Spain  13  always  false.  The  scenery,  in  fact, 
was  much  like  that  of  the  lower  end  of  a  Uighbnd  valley,  with  southern 
sky  and  southern  details  of  vegetation. 

Our  first  day's  journey  was  long,  and  night  had  already  fallen,  when 
we  led  our  horses  through  the  salle  k  manger  of  the  Venta  al  .Cortez  into 
the  stable  behind.  Every  one  knows  the  nature  of  a  Spanish  country 
inn  ;  its  division  into  two  chambers — ^tbc.  one  fur  the  horses,  the  other  for 
the  men ;  its  foodleaaness,  its  skin-flavoured  wine,  its  diet,  the  ignorance  of 
its  keeper  that  his  calling  involves  service,  are  all  written  endlessly  in 
the  chronicles  of  Ford,  and  of  every  traveller  who  has  imagined  for  himself 
the  merit  of  unusual  roughingp  and  has  sketched  in  proportionately  deep 
coIoiirH  the  privations  which  he  has  undergone.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  sotiie  injustice  has  been  done  to  Spanish  inns ;  and  if  a  man  does  not 
oVijcct  to  groom  his  own  horse,  if  he  can  live  on  eggs,  good  bread,  and 
Amontillado,  sleep  on  a  clean  Hoor  with  his  aaddle-bags  for  pillows,  and  is 
able  to  do  himself  .what  he  wanta  to  be  done,  he  need  never  be  wretched 
in  Andalucia  at  Jeast.  For  my  own  part^  this  hardly  seems  to  me  to  reach 
fiirtlier  than  that  point  of  roughness  which  lends  an  additional  fillip  lo 
enjoyment ;  and  we  after  our  twelve  hours'  ride  undoubtedly  felt  its 
pleasure,  or  else  were  inspired  by  the  contenta  of  a  vast  two-gallon  jar  of 
wine»  which,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  barely  satisfied  our  wants 
duriijg  dinner;  for  as  the  evening  drew  in,  nigger  melodies  and  lugubrious 
Bongs  swelled  in  louder  and  louder  chorus  throtigh  the  still  air  of  Cortez. 
We  were  seated  in  a  little  recess  or  fire-place,  which,  with  the  broad 
passage  leading  through  from  the  street  to  the  stable,  composed  the  ground- 
iloor  of  the  venta:  gradually  the  wider  space  filled  with  a  dense  living 
muss;  with  boys  marking  lime  in  vehement  sympathy  with  our  song;  with 
b.voad*faced  girls,  like  the  Dulcinea  of  Gustave  Dore,  shrilly  laugliing  with 
prolonged  crescendo  of  sound  as  every  chorus  ended  in  a  louder  shout  ; 
With  older  men  and  women  who  were  somewhat  surprised  at  isuch 
behaviour  on   the   part   of  great   English    s^snorcs   from    Gibraltar,  but 
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who  were  far  toy  \\'ell  bred  to  listen  otberwise  than  wirh  poUte  atteo^ 
lion,  and  who  in  the  bottom  of  ibeir  hearts  would  Lavo  been  ouljr 
too  glad  to  join  with  us  in  one  great  revel  of  voice  and  vriue.  Pre- 
sently a  cornet-a-piston  wandered  somehow  into  the  ciowdf  it  was  aeizied 
at  onci^ }  one  of  our  party  played,  then  a  Spaniard  took  a  turn,  then  camo 
an  altfrnalion  of  English  and  of  Spanish  eonga,  and  it  was  p«at  twclre 
before  we  cleared  out  our  Belf-iiivited  gueata,  and  went  upstaira  to  make 
the  ditHcult  allotment  among  six  men  of  two  mattrdsaes,  two  treatlet,  and 
one  brick  floor. 

It  was  still  early  In  the  next  day  when  Bonda  came  suddenly  wiOiin 
vltiW  as  we  turnfd  an  elbow  of  one  of  the  hills  which  encompass  the  basin 
in  which  it  lies.  The  first  sight  waa  not  very  remarkable;  a  ford  through 
which  a  long  train  of  hoi'sea  ibr  the  fair  were  splashing  at  tbe  moment — a 
grim  black  crosSj  one  of  those  registers  of  murder  ao  common  by  tbe  way- 
«idea  in  Spain — a  long  arid  tract,  atony  and  treeless,  which  led  with  even 
slope  to  a  line  of  red-tiled  houses  some  two  miles  away — an  equally  arid 
series  of  reddifih-grey  hilk  behind — formed  a  picture  typical,  perhaps,  bat 
hiirdiy  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  famous  beauty  of  lionda. 
But  while  we  mounted  the  stony  waste  we  were  suddenly  checked. 
Beneath  our  horses'  feet  dropped  sheer  a  range  of  lofty  cliffs  which  curved 
round  in  a  vast  nmphitheaire,  and  following  with  their  cresta  tbe  upward 
slope  of  ihe  hill  on  which  we  were,  presented  under  the  town  an  a 
lutely  perpendicular  face  of  more  than  six  hundred  feet.  At  their 
lay  dense  woods  of  chestnut  and  oak,  which  stretched  over  an  undulating 
fall  towards  the  mouth  of  the  valley  up  which  we  had  come,  and  dothed 
the  bill  side  whidi  formed  the  southern  half  of  the  amphitheatre.  Throtigh 
the  trees  could  be  rather  beard  than  seen  tlie  tumbling  waters  of  the 
Guadiaro  issuing  apparently  from  the  very  cliifs  themselves,  and  looking 
baokwarJa  and  around  wc  eaw  grand  forms  of  larger  mountains  rising 
above  the  tame  hills  which  had  hitherto  limited  our  view,  Aa  we  moantcd 
still  further,  we  could  see  tliat  Konda  stood  upon  a  plateau  some  eight  mile* 
in  diameter,  barren  in  parts,  but  over  the  larger  portion  glowing  with  rich 
verdure.  Encircled  by  hills  it  could  scarcely  be  sitid  in  strictness  to  br, 
for  the  neighbouring  sierras  may  all  be  roughly  said  to  trend  north-wett 
and  south-east,  and  the  level  space  is  formed  by  Ihe  sinking  of  two  of  tlie 
minor  ranges  ;  but  it  ib  entirely  surrounded  at  least  by  mountaiua  which 
are  the  more  picturesque  that  scmQ  obtrude  straight  flanks,  and  some 
ribbed  corners,  on  the  plain.  The  higher  eumniitii  of  these  niomilnins,  jut 
forth  in  huge  teeth  of  fantastic  bIi apes,  but  governing  the  individual  ecc«D* 
tricities  in  a  tendency  to  upheave  in  great  curves  towards  the  soutli,  vihich 
in  the  half  dark  of  eundown,  gives  them  an  air  of  life,  as  of  monsters  like 
tliat  in  Turner's  Gai  den  of  the  HcBperides,  painfully  dragging  their  riogtil 
bodies  along.  As  has  been  akeady  said,  a  second  stage  underlies  tbe 
plateau,  and  this,  at  the  point  where  the  Guadiaro  seems  to  gush  from  the 
rocks,  communicates  with  a  more  gently-sJdcd  valley  aboye  the  town  bf  a 
winding  gorge  called  the  Tajo,  uaixow  enough  to  be  spamied  by  a  single 
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n.rcli.  Whether  the  scenery  of  the  Tajo — begmQiiig  in  the  mellowed  gran- 
deur of  the  cliil-edgetl  woods,  passing  tlie  niilla  built  in  stages  one  over 
the  other  in  the  bed  of  the  falling  river,  passing  the  bridge,  partly  Moorish 
partly  Spanish  in  its  worktnanaliip,  to  where  the  gorge  some  thirty  yards 
across  is  walJed  by  upright  rocka.  four  hundred  feet  in  height — or  whether 
the  wide  expanse  of  plain  and  vaJlcy  and  jsierra  seen  from  the  Alamedu, 
be  the  more  gloriouB,  it  would  he  hard  to  say  j  but,  each  in  its  kind,  they 
are  undoubtedly  of  beauty  rare  at  once  in  nature  and  degree. 

The  side  on  which  wc  entered  Ronda  was  that  of  the  horse -fair  ;  as 
soon  as  wc  had  installed  ourselves,  therefore,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the 
bare  brow  where  some  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  hoi'ses  and  mules 
were  hobbled  or  picketed.      In  the  chief  fair  of  the  proTJnce,  it   would 
naturally  be  ejcpected  that  large  numbers  of  young  horses  of  good  native 
breed  would  have  been  brought  for  sale.     To  our  astouishmcnt,  we  foiuid 
scarcely  any  ;  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  halJ-a-dozen,  they  were  old 
Roman-nosed,  long-toed  and  cow-hocked  screws,  bearing  traces  of  their 
origin,  no  doubt,  but  withal  as  ugly  and  u»eleas- looking  a  lot  of  animals 
as  could  well  bo  conceived.     They  obviously,  for  the  moat  part,  did  not 
belong  to  private  men,  but  had  been  cooj>ered  up  by  jockeys  for  siile,  and 
their  temporary  owners  were  continually  riding  them  about  on  the  curb 
in  that  showy  style  wMch  takes  a  S|janish  fancy  so  much.     The  few  good 
horeea  that  tliere  were,  were  cxclufiively  Andalucian,  and  they,  almost 
equally  with  the  rest,  had  the  great  fault  of  oyster  hoofa  and  weak  hind- 
quarters.    The  collection  at  Ronda  was  disappointing,  and  Andalucian 
horses  genemlly  are  unpromising  enough  ;  it  would,  however,  be  a  great 
misliike  utterly  to  despise  them.     On  their  invariable  diet  of  chopped 
Btraw,  they  contrive  to  get  through  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and 
they  are  sure-footed    t<j  a   degree   absolutely  marvellous  in   the  rough 
ground,  through  which  their  ordinary  travelling  lies,  and  over  which  the 
rink  of  ticking  an  English  horse  would  be  extreme.     For  an  entire  day  they 
wiM  go,  with  a  long  high  amble,  slow  to  outward  appearance,  but  in  some 
way  covering  tlie  ground  at  a  rate  which  am  only  be  appreciated  when 
one  attempts  to  overtake  them.     This  aniblc,  if  easy  for  the  horse,  is 
BCiircely  less  pleasant  for  the  rider,  who,  when  once  he  has  got  to  under- 
stand it,  can  sit  without  fatigue  or  motion  for  as  long  as  his  horse  will  carry 
Lim.     In  most  places,  moreover,  it  is  the  only  pace,  with  the  exception  of 
a  walk,  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  allow.     But  with  this  special 
nccomplishment,  with  his  endurance  and  sure-footedness,  is  closed  the  list 
of  tneiita  as  a  goer  which  the  Andalucian  horse  poeseaaes ;  he  will  canter 
readily  enough  when  he  is  fed  up  with  unaccustomed  corn,  but  seldom 
can  he  be  forced  into  a  gaUop,  and  of  a  trot  he  is  absolutely  incapable. 
Curiou^dy  enough,  while  possessing  themselves  bo  inferior  a  type  of  animal, 
the  Andaluciana  never  import  boibs,  because,  as  is  said,  the  latter  are 
unsuiied  to  the  country*     It  is  diflGcult  to  imdci^stand  that  this  reason  can 
be  well-founded,  for  a  large  part  at  least  of  Morocco  is  as  hilly  and  rugged 
as  the  most  roadless  districts  of  Andalacia ;  jet  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
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suppose    lliat  any  otlicr   reaiion   could  prevent  the  lalroductioa   of  &> 
decidedly  superior  a  breed. 

However  ugly  the  horses  at  Honda  were  individually^  they  could  at 
least  help  to  make  up  an  eflective  picture,  aad  there  waa  no  want  otct 
tlic  wide  field  in  wliich  they  were  of  ficeiu*  £uch  as  those  with  whicli 
Phillip  has  made  every  one  familiar.  Horses  in  long  lines  broken  by  their 
Htrugglea  to  move  stood  hobbled,  mixed  with  great  mulea  more  handdome 
by  fiir  tlian  their  legitimate  brolhem,  their  gay  worsted  tassels  aud  the 
boughs  set  to  protect  tliem  from  the  (lies  waving  in  bright  colours  about 
thcni,  while  the  jangling  of  their  bella,  and  their  neighs,  and  the  braying 
of  an  occafiional  dookey,  almost  drowned  the  continued  scream  into  which 
were  merged  tlie  intlnity  of  bargaining,  joking,  quarrelling,  declaimiog 
voices  of  men.  Now  and  then  a  greater  tumult  in  some  comer  of  the 
fair,  and  a  hasty  scattering  of  people^  would  announce  that  some  h« 
had  burst  loo'^c  and  c^irried  battle  and  alarm  into  ihe  neighbouring  ci 
of  animals  and  men.  Sometimes  a  fight  thii3  begun  would  spread  over 
an  area  of  several  hundred  yards,  and  would  last  for  half-an-hour  before 
llie  plunging,  kicking,  biting  mass  of  frightened  beasts  could  be  calmed 
»nd  disentangled.  ^Meantime  in  other  parts  the  common  business  went 
on  :  burly  fanners,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  black  relret,  would  be 
chaffering  with  not  more  knowing  jockeys  ;  and  jaunty  majos,  with  scarlet 
fajaa,  embroidered  coals,  tight  breeches  fitting  without  crease  to  their 
slender  thighs,  gaiters  trailing  a  brick-red  fringe  along  the  ground,  and 
with  a  long  white  wand  in  their  hand,  would  be  picking  their  way 
daintily  among  the  ragged  gipsies,  and  the  devil-may-care  tribe  of  drovers 
and  hangera-on.  Here  and  there  water-carriers  elbowed  their  way, 
balancing  on  their  shoulders  large  earthen  jars,  with  reeds  through  the 
cork  from  which  the  water  is  sucked  ;  and  Gitafias,  usually  old  and 
ugly,  crouched  at  the  doors  of  tents,  with  fires  on  the  groi 
slices  of  gourd  sputtered  and  fried  incessantly.  Through 
of  the  town  the  same  crowd,  the  same  noise ;  but  there, 
every  commodity  that  Andalucian  necessities  or  extravagj 
^Each  house  had  its  lower  windows  taken  out,  so  that 
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ioon:s  were  converted  into  open  stali^Afli^^oab 
tliorouglifare  stood  booths  and  sheds  )1^^^^^^ 

Among  the  more  aristocratic  tji'J  »1>ttic'n  of 

lead,  with  corner  houses  of  many  ■ 
but  cottons  from  England  and  Mull* 
the   vastness  of  the   space    which 
brought  a  large  stock  of  foreign 
appropriately   iiuported   from  Pf 
booths   are    called,  had    hazarded 
which,  with  liqueurs,  he  dispensed 
the  mass  of  the  booths  of  course 
alone.     Brilliant-coloured  fujas,  worl 
streamers  j  embossed  and  tin^t-lled 
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serves  for  cloak  or  counterpane,  skins  tjuinod  of  that  peculiar  red  which 
AndaUicians  affect  so  nmcli,  first  struck  the  eye  by  the  force  of  tlieir 
coloura  ;  but  more  curious  were  the  dilTcrent  kinds  of  cutlery ;  Hmall 
inofiensive  knives,  not  made  to  close,  but  kept  iu  leather  cases,  with  blades 
throe  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  hidf  broad  ;  knives  of  very  opposite 
intent,  wilh  long  thin  points,  but  bulging  above,  so  as  to  enlarge  tlie 
•wound  under  the  fifth  rib,  which  it  is  the  office  of  tlie  point  to  make  ; 
finally,  knives  for  full  dress,  not  working  in  eatcIieLi  like  the  last,  but 
boasting  of  a  spring,  and  rich  with  green  foil  and  inlaid  glass ;  and  more 
curious  Btill,  the  bizarre  mixtnre  of  crucifixes,  castanets,  religioua 
pictures,  and  iifes,  which  covered  the  boards  of  many  a  st:ill. 

Such  were  the  objects  and  sounds  that  fiUtd  the  eyes  and  ears  in  Uonda 
Fair,  with  iheu*  brightness,  their  bustle,  their  fulness,  and  thtlr  clamour. 
But  in  three  succe^ive  afternoons  there  was  a  time  when  all  (he  noUti 
and  business  waa  hushed  throughout  the  town,  and  its  whole  life  Wiw 
concentrated  in  the  btdl  ring.  There,  for  several  hours  betbre  the  fight, 
patient  and  good- tempt  red,  stood  a  long  queue  outjiide  the  gates,  till, 
much  earlier  than  the  time  fixed  for  the  performance,  all  the  six  thousand 
seats  within  were  occupied,  save  a  few  on  whicli  the  slanting  sun  poured 
too  fully  to  allow  of  sight.  Once  inside,  the  eagerness  of  the  mass  sank 
into  apparent  indifTfrence.  A  well-bred  dislike  to  do  anything  exceptional, 
or  to  put  self  forward  in  any  way,  restrained  cveiy  one  from  those  ebul- 
litions which  would  have  enhvened  the  waiting  of  an  English  crowd;  it 
sat  gencndly  silent,  sometimca  sleepily,  sometimes  drujnraing  with  the 
everlasting  wliite  wand.  Some,  more  original  or  more  vain,  conceived  and 
executed  the  bold  idea  of  widking  across  tlie  ring,  but  these  were  all  either 
exceptionally  well-dressed,  and  so  could  swagger  with  an  air,  or  wore 
too  ragged  and  mean  to  bo  diffident,  and  so  could  swagger  from  mere 
effrontery.  Water-carriers  bore  about  their  huge  jars,  gamins  rati 
and  playcid  practical  jokes  on  each  other,  like  idle  boys  elsewhere,  and 
the  butchers,  who  have  to  kill  the  wounded  horses  and  cut  up  the  bulls, 
slunk  mysteriously  by,  for  no  obvious  reason,  along  the  alley  beneath  the 
seats.  Then  the  grtiater  aficionados,  who  hud  been  inspecting  the  bulls, 
came  pompously  to  their  seats  ;  the  bull  contractor,  attended  by  a  knot 
of  friends,  stepped,  amid  shouts  of  greeting,  to  his  box  over  the  entrance 
for  his  animals;  and  at  last,  precetled  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  the 
procession  of  the  fighters  issued  from  an  opixtsite  door,  with  the 
picadors  in  front,  the  chuUos  behind,  and  finally,  Cuchares,  greatest 
matador  of  Spain,  and  Dominqiiez,  his  scarcely  iuA*rior  companion. 
They  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  arena  ;  the  picadors  turned 
right  and  lefl  to  the  station  most  opposed  to  the  bulls'  first  rush. 
Cucharcs,  in  front  of  the  contractor's  box,  took  the  accustomed  oath 
to  kill  or  to  be  himself  killed,  and  then  the  key  was  handed  down,  and 
the  folding-gates  were  opened  for  the  entry  of  the  first  bull.  From  out 
the  darkness  he  lounged  forward  to  the  door,  stayed  for  a  moment  as 
if  dazzled  by  the  ghire  and  wondering  at  tlie  tlirong;  then  caught  sight  of 
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a  liorse,  andy  as  if  by  one  Tnoyement,  ruslied  over  tbe  breadth  of  t}ie 
hurled  the  picador  from  his  saddle,  and  the  horse  to  the  ground.  He 
a  black  undersized  bull  of  aBtoniahiag  speed  and  strength ;  but^ 
tlie  rest,  with  an  awkward  action,  as  though  the  body  and  Jega  were 
helplessly  along  by  the  cnormoufl  throat,  which,  working  in  every  mi 
eeemed  to  sway  itself  over  the  earth  by  its  own  mere  weiglit.  Like  the 
rest,  too,  after  the  first  charge,  he  seemed  worried  and  puzzled  rather  khan 
angry,  willing  to  leave  men  and  horses  alone  if  he  might,  but  willing 
if  he  might  not,  to  resent  very  grimly  indeed  each  successive  interfe 
Distracted  by  the  fliiga  and  cloaks  which  waved  in  hia  eyes  from 
Ride,  he  leA,  the  horse  after  goring  him  repeatedly,  and  retired  to  the 
middle  of  the  ring.  Then  for  a  moment  he  stood  with  his  nose  fadd  low, 
pawing  and  glaring.  Another  picador  moved  towards  him,  and  again, 
with  clumsily  headlong  force,  he  rolled  over  man  and  animal  in  an  undif- 
tinguiahable  mass,  goring,  and  with  each  gore  lowing  from  the  depthf  of 
his  chest.  Seven  or  eight  times  he  repeated  his  charges.  Sometimea  he  ww 
successful  as  before  ;  Bometimea  he  was  foiled  by  the  skill  of  the  pi( 
and  turned  from  the  unhurt  horse  with  the  additional  irritation  of  a 
prick.  At  length,  when  five  horses  had  been  disabled,  the  bandilleroi 
were  called  for;  and  the  more  graceful  part  of  the  fight  waa  going  to 
begin,  when  his  career  was  abruptly  stopped  by  an  accident  of  the 
ludicrous  kind.  One  of  the  horses  which  he  had  killed  lay  in  the 
of  the  arena,  and  whencesoever  or  whithersoever  the  bull  went  the 
waa  invariably  in  the  way,  Evi<lently  tJie  bull  resented  this 
deliberate  provocation,  and  whenever  a  moment's  pause  look  plaea^ 
filled  up  the  time  by  a  new  riish  nt  liis  insulting  foe,  Whea 
picadors  were  withdrawn,  and  the  chullos  had  not  yet  near^d  him,  he 
obviously  considered  the  oppc^rtunity  favourable  for  another  * 
of  dipgnst,  and,  gathering  all  his  force,  charged  once  again  so  vioioiiidf 
that  both  his  horns  stuck  fast.  For  fully  half  a  minute  be  remi 
balanced,  his  head  half  buried  in  the  horse's  body,  his  legs  kic 
leebly  in  the  air;  then  w^ith  a  resounding  crash  he  fell  on  the 
Bide,  dragging  over  his  enemy  with  him,  and  for  soiae  time  lay  motionh 
When  at  last  he  recovered  conscioofiness  and  rose,  it  waa  with  dazed  look 
and  shaking  feet,  and  a  bull,  more  than  any  other  of  the  year  wortiij 
noble  end,  had  to  be  put  out  of  tlie  way  in  a  manner,  to  a  genuine  aHeif 
distre«*8ingly  quick  and  inartistic.  Another  bull  was  the  involuntary  hero 
of  a  more  startling  incident.  lie  was  a  poor  mean-spirited  wretch,  who 
fled  before  the  picadora,  went  moaning  to  the  door  by  which  he  had 
come  in,  and  could  not  be  goaded  by  the  sting  of  the  bandilleroa  to  rash 
or  even  to  face  attack.  At  the  frequent  cry  of  **  fuoco  !  faooo  I  "  from 
the  impatient  people,  darts  girdled  with  hand-rockets  were  planted  in  hi3 
back,  and  his  cowering  fear  was  changed  into  furious  ttnror.  Maddened 
by  the  burning  of  his  fle«h,  by  the  long  darts  which  fixed  in  his  akin  br 
harbfl,  beat  about  his  ears  as  he  moved,  by  the  shower  of  sparka,  and 
by  the  explosions  of  the  rockets,  he  galloped  round  and  round  the 
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pawing  at  the  barrier,  leaping  by  turns,  and  eometimes  in  Iiiu  desperation 
fllmoBt  Bcrambling  over.  Suddenly  be  stood  atiU  opposite  tlmt  part  wliich 
the  glare  of  the  sun  bad  furtnnately  left  almost  empty  of  spectators,  and 
with  one  mighty  effort  cleared  the  barrier,  pasaed  tbo  alley  beyond,  and 
lighted  in  the  second  row  of  gcats.  The  leap  was  about  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  could  not  have  been  lesfi  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  horizontal  distance. 
A  body  of  soMierg  stationed  close  by  with  fixed  bayonetp,  tliiog  down 
their  innsketa  nod  plunged  into  the  alloy;  the  people  on  either  side  rose 
in  panic ;  some  took  refuge  in  the  ring,  lonie  spread  confusion  to  th<* 
further  BeatB^  and,  in  fact,  had  the  bull  understood  tha  impossibility  of 
CFcape  and  the  sweetnesa  of  revenge,  the  results  might  have  been  frightful. 
But  hia  sole  idea  was  to  get  away— to  his  excited  imagination,  on©  man 
(lecrned  aa  likely  as  another  to  be  the  owner  of  a  banderilla,  and  he  merely 
clatisbered  further  and  further  up,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  outlet.  By 
the  time,  however,  that  he  was  at  the  topmost  bank  of  eeate,  the  whole 
body  of  fighters  were  upon  him,  and  when  he  turned  aside  from  the  wall 
to  wards  the  atill  near  chaos  of  struggling  people,  Cuchares  had  already 
clutched  hira  by  the  tail,  and  he  waa  pushed,  hufttled,  and  pricked  down 
to  the  alley,  where  his  undignified  life  w^s  closed  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  butcher. 

For  tho  reHt,  the  bull-figbt«  of  Ronda  were  such  as  can  be  seen 
every  day  at  some  place  or  other  in  Spain,  and  as  have  been  again  and 
again  described.  In  the  short  career  of  each  bull  there  were  the  sanjo 
incidents  to  disgust  and  to  excite.  The  sport,  so  far  as  the  horses  arc 
concerned,  is  simply  and  absolutely  revoltinjr.  If  the  horses  which  are 
employed  were  in  the  prime  of  their  life  and  carefuUy  trained,  as  was 
Ibrmerly  the  case,  the  risk  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  might 
possibly  be  so  diminished  m  not  to  be  more  than  man  ordinarily  conceives 
himself  to  have  a  rigbl  by  usage  to  require  that  they  brar.  But  aa  it 
II,  miserable  starved  brutes,  fit  only  for  the  kTiacker\^  yard,  are  sent  into 
the  ring  bearing  a  man  swaddled  in  cork  and  banded  with  iron,  so  heavy 
that  they  can  barely  stagger  under  his  weight  ;  tliey  are  ridden  with  their 
eyes  bandaged  in  order  that  they  may  not  by  unmanageabloness  increase 
the  danger  and  the  wages  of  the  picador,  and  their  only  use  is  to  feast  the 
populace,  not  satisfied  by  the  death  of  the  bull,  with  a  sufficiency  of  blood. 
They  effect  little  towards  fatiguing  the  bull ;  they  add  nothing  to  the 
beauty  of  the  sport.  In  Mexico,  they  are  never  employed.  Their  only 
use  is  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  seeing  an  animal  which  ba.s  been 
Btriving  in  a  half  intelligent  way  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  man,  tread 
on  its  own  entndls,  or  lie  craving  piteoualy  for  help  during  half-an-hour 
at  a  time  while  the  applauded  bull  returns  again  and  again  to  gore  him. 
It  is  very  dilTerent,  however,  with  the  buU.  After  all,  man  is  the  god 
of  the  animal  creation,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  makes  a  vast  difference 
in  our  sympatliics  whether  a  beast  acts  in  accordance  with  or  in  opposition 
to  his  will.  The  bull  ia  an  ill-conditioned  brute,  rejoicing  in  strife 
and   fated    to   be   killed   sooner   or   later  ;   he   geta    probably    a   more 
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sadsiiictoiy  death  in  tlie  ring  than  in  the  slatighter-hottae,  and  he  givei 
occasion  ior  a  display  on  the  part  of  man  of  courage,  of  cultivated  agility, 
of  the  keenest  eye,  and  of  tlie  finest  skill.  Nothing  can  be  more  skillul 
than  the  manner  in  which  he  ia  played  with  by  the  chullos  :  their  leaps  ov^r 
his  horns ;  their  pasflages  within  a  foot  of  his  head,  while  he  rushes  at 
full  speed  {  the  quickness  with  which  they  guide  him  away  from  a  fatlen 
comrade,  or  with  which  they  plant  the  darts  in  Lis  back  and  before  his 
face;  above  all,  the  delicacy  and  tlie  daring  with  which  their  more  perfect 
artists  trail  the  capa  before  him  at  a  walk,  and  direct  his  fury  to  An  inch. 
Nor  can  the  bull  be  said  to  be  without  his  chances,  when  his  slaughteiTf 
stands  almost  motionless  within  eighteen  inches  of  his  boms,  with  nothing 
but  his  own  quick  eye  to  save  him  froox  the  iiital  stroke  of  his  antagonist. 
With  one  swift  motion  of  the  hand,  the  animal  is  killed  in  an  instaDt^  and 
almost  bloodleasly,  A  very  serious  drawback  of  bull-fighting  as  a  sport 
is  that  it  must  be  exercised  by  professionals  alone,  and  that  no  man,  how- 
ever strong  in  nerve  and  active  in  limb,  however  accustomed  to  wild 
sports  of  other  kinds,  can  engage  in  it  without  a  long  apprenticeship  in  the 
bloodless  romps  rather  than  fights  with  young  bulls,  in  which  the  chulloe 
and  matadors  leam  the  character  of  the  animal,  and  the  method  of  guiding 
and  distracting  him. 

With  the  bull-fighta  tbe  Fair  of  Eonda  closed ;  a  few  days  saw  the 
heterogeneouB  elements  which  had  come  together  for  the  moment  reatortd 
to  their  appropriate  places.  In  bko  manner  the  rest  departed,  and  two 
other  daya'  ride  over  the  creats  of  the  hills  under  which  we  had  ridden 
before,  brought  us  back  Ut  tire  mL*ss*roc)m  of  Gibraltar,  through  aceaeiT 
even  more  superb  than  that  of  the  outward  road. 
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Whenever  in  tlie  beat  of  musical  argument  I  have  allowed  myself  to 
give  way  to  those  common  expressions  of  discontented  old  age,  *'  Now-a- 
days  "  and  "  In  my  time,"  a  visitation  of  doubting  and  profound  humility 
succeeds,  in  which  I  am  tempted  to  set  down  half  my  opinions  to  the 
intolerance  of  my  advancing  years,  so  naturally  averse  to  change — alas  1 
even  averse  to  improvement  that  includes  change. 

After  all,  what  does  that  contemptuous  "  Now-a-days  "  mean  ?  or  that 
"  In  my  time,"  pronounced  with  such  regretful  pride  ?  For  the  most  part, 
only  that  the  clouds  are  emptied  of  their  light,  that  the  little  rose-coloured 
islands  have  become  mere  violet  blots  upon  a  grey  sky,  that  the  sun  haa 
gone  down  ;  and  I  endeavour  to  become  resigned  to  the  idea  that  possibly 
it  is  only  my  own  sere  and  yellow  leaf  that  is  at  fault,  and  which  makes  it 
a  matter  of  impossibility  with  me  to  digest  food  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
finds  both  palatable  and  sufficient  for  nourishment.  I  then  endeavour  to 
console  myself  with  the  heroic  but  uncheerful  consideration  that  it  is 
doubtless  better  that  I  should  be  a  fastidious  and  cantankerous  old  man  than 
that  the  musical  tfiste  of  my  country  should  be  going  to  the  dogs  alto- 
gether ;  and  that,  provided  the  sacred  fire  still  bums  in  many  breasts,  it 
matters  comparatively  but  little  that  upon  one  small  altar  a  heap  of  cold 
white  ashes  should  be  lying. 

A  short  stay, in  London,  from  which  I  had  come  away  in  a  state  of 
grievous  discouragement  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  musical  taste  in 
England,  had  thrown  me  by  turns  into  these  different  phases  of  melancholy, 
until  a  day  or  two  ago,  when  I  went  up  to  the  Court  to  dine  with  my  friend 
Lord  Winterton.  In  the  evening,  his  niece,  Miss  Jane  Trevor,  played  to 
perfection  some  of  old  Sebastian  Bach's  enchanting  dance-music — fuU  of 
smiles  and  good  faith,  of  gentle  humour  and  tender  fancy.  I  could  have 
cried  for  joy,  first  over  the  exquisite  grace  and  charm  of  the  things,  and  then 
again  for  joy  at  finding  that  I  was  not  the  corpse  I  fancied  I  had  become 
— that  real  beauty  had  the  power  to  stir  my  depths  as  much  as  ever  it  had 
done  in  the  ardent  years  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  that  it  was,  as  I  knew 
it  was,  the  utter  want  of  the  divine  imaginative  quality  which  belongs  to 
all  the  really  great  masters,  that  had  made  me  rebel  against  that  vulgar 
noise  which  seems  so  entirely  to  have  taken  the  place  of  better  things  in 
the  fashionable  world  of  music. 

Of  the  gradual  decadence  in  vocal  art  within  the  lost  thirty  years,  I 
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Lad  tangible  proof  the  same  evening;  far  In  looking  through  Lady  Jane 
Trevor's  coHectlon  of  Bellioi's  musicj  I  found  it  full  of  passages  which  die 
tenor  singera  now  ia  vogue  wouH  find  it  next  to  imposeible  to  master; 
and  going  further  back  stilj,  and  faking  up  Kossini'a  opera  of  liicciardo  e 
Zorukk^  I  discovered  that  it  contained  no  Jcsa  than  three  great  teaor 
partSj  the  least  important  of  which  would  be  beyond  the  gtrength  of 
most  of  the  tenoiB  of  the  present  day,  whose  powers  of  vocalisation  are 
so  limited,  that  the  orchestral  accompaniment  is  generally  made  to  plaj 
in  unison  with  the  voice  every  paasage  at  all  difKcult  of  execution,  so  that 
the  noise  of  the  instniments  efr<?ctually  drowns  any  possible  defect  on  the 
part  of  the  singer. 

These  revolutiona  take  place  almost  imperceptibly  to  those  who  re- 
main stationary,  and  around  whom  they  are  working  gradually  day  by 
day  ;  as  for  me,  I  had  ample  power  of  comparing  the  present  and  the  past, 
for  I  had  been  away  for  a  lapse  of  years,  and  had  heard  no  muaic  in  the 
interval  ;  there  had  been  nothing  to  soften  the  linefl  of  change,  nothing 
with  which  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  what  was  and  is,  and  I  can 
hardly  describe  the  shock  it  was  to  my  feelings  on  my  return  to  Europe  lo 
find  the  true  godt  overthrown,  and  horrible  idols — creatures  of  wood  and 
fltoae — set  up  in  their  places.  I  hod  left  England  some  five -and- twenty 
years  ago,  as  tutor  to  a  family  who  were  going  abroad.  I  waa  then  aboat 
twenty-five  years  old  myself,  and  a  passionate  lover  of  music.  My  father, 
who  Ava«  a  very  poor  country  curate,  with  a  large  number  of  childrenjhad 
also  a  violin  ;  and  I  tlunk  this  instrument,  upon  which  he  played  v?ry 
beautifully,  was  almost  as  dear  to  him  as  any  of  his  children.  Certainly, 
ho  owed  it  some  gratitude,  for  it  was  the  one  prcttineas  of  a  life  painted 
too  much  in  greys  ;  the  only  solace  of  an  over- worked,  over-burdened 
fxistence,  the  only  consolation  he  had  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  midst  of  the 
daily  increasing  troubles  of  a  large  family,  and  the  difficulties  of  educating 
and  providing  tor  us  all.  My  poor  mother^  who  was  of  a  nervous,  excitable 
temperament,  when  we  came  in  with  oiu"  best — oftenest  our  only  suit  of 
clothea,  tattered  and  soiled,  to  be  repaired  as  best  they  might,  by  ihwe 
indefatigable  fingers  of  hers  ;  or  when  three  or  four  of  ua  were 
our  lessons  to  her,  and  the  baby  (the  baby  seemed  a  p-emianent  institu 
at  the  parsonage)  roaring  all  the  while  in  her  arms — would  sometimes  gtt 
almost  wild  with  irritation  nt  hearing  the  long-drawn-out  notes  of  the 
violin  proceeding  placidly  by  the  hour  together  fi-om  my  father's  littl* 
study.  **  And  there  lie  is,  whining  again  1 "  she  would  sometimes  exclaim, 
but  she  never  asked  hitn  to  atop,  though  slie  had  to  cast  every  sum  up 
three  or  four  timea  over,  whenever  the  arithmetic  and  the  violin  went 
on  together. 

Little  Mary  and  myself  are  the  only  members  of  the  family  who  hare 
inherited  my  father's  fondness  for  music ;  and  our  great  delight  was  to 
creep  nnperceived  into  the  study,  and  lie  hidden  in  the  receaa  underneath 
his  %Triting-table,  while  he  atood  up  playing  by  the  caBement  tliat  opened 
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Upon  our  little  garden — hla  pale  face  growing  dark  and  sharp  ngainst  the 
twilight,  and  the  carnations  giving  out  all  their  odour  in  the  qiiicit  evening 
air,  I  can  nevei*  smell  a  carnation  now  without  hearing  my  dear  father  s 
"Bid  me  Discourae,"  or  ^*  Sally  in  our  Alley/'  and  those  tunea  will  smell  of 
carnations  and  feel  of  evening  dew  to  me,  to  the  last  dfiya  of  my  life.  The 
noxt  music  which  I  heard,  was  when  1  was  sent  up  to  London  as  a  lad  of 
sixteen  to  complete  my  education.  I  waa  quartered  upon  Philip  Warde,  an 
old  friend  and  achoolfellow  of  my  father's,  and  attended  Westminster 
School  daily. 

Philip  Warde  had  a  splendid  mansion  {or  at  least  what  seemed  so  to 
me  after  our  tiny  parsonage)  in  Bloomabury  Square,  lie  was  a  well-tO' 
do  lawyer,  with  six  children — three  boys  and  three  girL*!.  When  I  lived 
there,  the  eldest  hoy,  Bill,  was  clerk  in  a  reapeetable  banking-house  in  the 
city  ;  the  eldest  girl,  Siasannah,  wa^  nineteen — a  fair  likenesst  of  lier  father, 
with  the  same  sweet  smile,  and  the  same  lovely,  moral  countenance, 
Emily  was  sixteen,  and  little  Ursula  fourteen.  TUeri  came  the  two  small 
hoy 8,  Bob  and  Harry,  who  were  a  good  deal  younger,  and  at  school  away 
down  in  the  country. 

In  this  house  my  musical  taste  was  continually  fostered  and  ministered 
to.  Philip  Warde,  who  was  a  remarkably  handsome  mnn  of  about  five- 
nnd-forty,  had  not  only  the  most  winning  speaking  voice  in  the  world, 
but  also  one  of  the  finest  basses  it  was  possible  to  h^ar,  lie  was  altogether 
a  delightful  creature — handsome,  happy,  and  good.  He  had  married  upon 
nothing  when  he  was  very  young,  and  his  plain  little  wife^  who  had 
cheered  and  supported  him  through  all  the  troubles  and  struggles  of  their 
early  life,  loved  liim  still  in  mature  age  with  that  sort  of  passionate  adora- 
tion that  seems  generally  only  to  belong  to  the  fervent  season  of  one*!* 
youth.  They  were  both  blijsaed  witli  that  greatcat  of  all  bloHsinga — 
excellent  animal  spirit^^.  What  jolly  Gkristmas  parties  we  used  to  have 
to  be  Rure,  when  Philip  led  off  Money-musk  with  Mra.  Warde,  mid  wo 
pounded  away  at  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  till  three  in  the  morning  !  Alt 
thai  is  gone  out  now,  and  it  ia  considered  the  right  thing  to  shuffle  about 
all  out  of  time,  as  if  one  could  not  hear  the  music,  and  ai  if  one  did  not 
know  how  to  dance,  and  could  tiot  bear  it.  But  in  those  days,  a  thing 
to  see  were  Philip's  handsome  legs,  in  tights  fitting  close  to  the  shape 
all  tlie  way  down  to  the  atjklc,  doing  such  intricate  steps,  footing  it  so 
Jjiintily  to  the  measure,  and  every  now  and  then  cutting  the  most  lovely 
capers  to  excite  the  admiration  of  us  youngsters.  When  the  clock 
struck  twelve  we  used  to  go  down  to  supper — such  negus  I  such  calves- 
foot  jcUy  1  such  tipsy-cake  I  I  used  to  think  there  was  nothing  like 
it !  Indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  fmd  anywhere  a  happier 
family  circle. 

Glee-einging  was  the  music  most  successfully  cultivated  in  this  house : 
Bill  sang  tenor,  with  capital  lungs  of  his  own ;  sweet  Susannah  Warde 
was  soprano,  Emily  took  the  alto,  and  Philip's  deep  voice  came  growling 
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tunefully  in,  in  the  depths  below,  like  a  raagnificent  organ.  All  Calcott^s 
and  Horslty*8  charming  gloi's  they  tised  to  sing — and  quaint  old  m^rigab 
of  another  day,  that  rippled  away  sunnily  like  intermingling  streams  of 
clearest  water :  the  long  habit  of  singing  together,  and  the  kindred 
qtialiiy  of  the  voice.^  made  their  execution  of  this  kind  of  music  absolate 
perfection.  Then  on  Sundays  Ilimdel  used  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Philip  would  sing*  "  Shall  J,  in  Mamre's  fertile  plain,"  and  sweet  Susannah 
Warde  would  give  us,  **  What  though  I  trace,"  and  then  we  always 
wound  up  with,  *'  0  ruddier  than  the  cherry,"  which  was  Philip's  great 
songj  of  which  his  wife  was  justly  proud,  and  w^hich  she  always  would 
ask  for,  saying  thnt  thougli  it  wna  not  sacred  it  was  Handel,  which  meant 
nearly  the  same  thing. 

Ah  dear  old  time  !  Ah  gentle  people  1  The  dark  years  have  divided 
us,  but  you  are  not  forgotten. 

In  Lent,  Philip  "W'arde  would  often  take  me  to  the  oratorios  that 
lo  be  given  at  the  great  theatres  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  whi 
during  that  season  were  devoted  entirely  to  musical  performances 

Jly  fii*st  oratorio  was  a  memorahle  event  in  my  life  :  I  thought  it 
then,  with  life  before  me — 1  think  it  so  still,  looking  back  upon  it  now  that 
I  have  lived.  We  were  to  have  the  Israel  in  Efjrjpt.  In  general  Mr.  Wank 
was  punctuality  itself,  but  on  this  occasion  he  had  been  detained  by  une:c- 
[>ected  business,  and  dinner  was  a  whole  hour  later  than  usual,  instead  of 
half-an-hour  earlier,  as  it  was  to  have  been.  At  every  ring  of  the  bell,  I, 
and  the  girls  in  their  white  frocks  and  blue  sashes,  dashed  out  upon  the 
stairs  to  see  if  it  was  the  master  come  home,  and  at  each  fresh  disappoiat- 
ment  I  felt  almost  ready  to  cry  with  impatience,  I  kept  looking  at  llie 
bill,  and  felt  sure  that  eveij  piece  of  music  I  most  wished  to  liear  wonld 
be  over  by  the  time  we  got  there ;  and  indeed  it  was  very  late  when  w« 
reached  the  theatre,  and  the  performance  had  long  been  beg\in.  We  flew 
along  the  lobby,  and  hastily  taking  our  places  in  the  dress  circle,  came  in 
for  the  concluding  bars  of  a  magnificent  chorus.  After  "which  a  little 
thick-set  man,  with  a  light  brown  w^ig  all  over  his  eyes,  a  gf»nerally 
common  appearance,  and  most  unmistakably  Jewdi  aspect,  got  up  to  sing 
one  single  line  of  recitative.  He  stood  with  his  head  well  on  one  side, 
held  his  music  also  on  one  side,  and  far  out  before  him,  gave  a  funny  little 
stamp  with  his  foot,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  in  his  provision  of  breath 
with  such  a  tremendous  shrug  of  his  shouldei-a  and  swelling  of  his  chesty 
that  I  very  nearly  burst  out  laughing. 

He  P!ud^**But  tlie  children  of  Israel  went  on  dry  laud" — and  then 
he  paused ;  and  every  sound  was  hushed  throughout  that  great  space ;  and 
then,  as  if  carved  out  upon  the  solid  stilluess,  came  those  three  little 
words,  "Through  the  sea/'^  And  our  breath  failed,  and  our  pulses 
ceased  to  beat,  and  we  bent  our  heads,  aa  all  the  wonder  of  the  miracle 
seemed  to  pass  over  us  with  those  accents — awful,  radiant,  resonanti 
triumphant  1     He  sat  down  while  the  whole  house  thundered  ita  apphrase. 
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I  tiirned  to  Philip  Wai-de  in  speecLlesa  agitation.  "  Brabam  !  **  eaid  be, 
wiping  his  eyes. 

I  often  afterward^  beard  thig  greatest  singer  of  our  comitrj,  who  was, 
donbliees,  among  the  gieatest  of  any  age  or  countrj  j  but  altbougli  the 
Btiimp  of  genius  was  on  every  thing  that  he  did,  strangely  mixed  up  with 
it  was  a  love  of  gallery  popularity,  whicli  led  him  continually  into  faults 
of  taste.  What  could  exceed  the  profound  palttos  of  his  ''  Deeper  and 
deeper  still  ?  "  His  '*  Lash  nje  into  madnesa  "  still  rings  througlj  all  my 
fibres :  but  then  again,  just  at  the  end  of  *^  Waft  her,  angels,"  with  which 
he  had  aeemed  to  lift  one  into  paradise,  he  mubt  needa  roar  out  an  iiitcr- 
niinable  cadence,  hidi'oua  and  vulgar,  for  which  the  gods  cheered  him,  but 
for  wliieh  in  sober  truth  he  deserved  to  be  hissed. 

Little  Bob  and  Harry  used  to  find  the  first  part^  of  theae  entcrlain- 
menta  rather  dry  work,  but  would  wake  up  for  the  tliird  part,  which  waa 
always  miscellaneous,  and  which  I  hated :  I  always  used  to  come  down 
from  the  Bublimtj  altitudes  of  old  Handel  upon  the  dull  earth  again  with 
a  sort  of  blimp;  but  they  delighted  io  the  lighter  music;  and  indeed 
Jlr.  Brahani's  singing  of  euch  songa  as,  **  When  the  lads  of  the  village," 
*'  Let  us  go  to  Kelvin  Grove,"  '*  March,  march^  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale," 
and  the  "  Bay  of  Biscay,"  waa  every  bit  aa  spirited  and  fine,  as  perfect  in 
ita  accent  and  expression,  aa  his  pithos  and  dramatic  genius  were  unsur- 
passed in  the  greater  things  he  did. 

The  only  friendship  I  made  at  Westminster  was  with  little  Lord 
Winterton.  He  was  a  sickly  little  lad  of  about  fourteen,  with  continual 
headaches ;  and  our  intimacy  grew,  first,  out  of  my  preventing  his  being 
bullied  because  he  could  not  play  much  and  rough  it  as  the  otliers  did, — 
and  then,  out  of  my  looking  af\er  him,  and  lending  him  books  when  his 
family  were  abroad  and  he  broke  his  arm  out  sliding  and  was  hud  up 
and  lonely. 

lie  had  several  slaters,  of  whom  he  used  occasionally  to  m.uke  mention 
when  we  had  become  chuniSj  and  who  sang  most  beautifully,  according  to 
hid  account.  I  used  to  tell  him  of  our  muaic  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  luid 
tlien  he  would  aay  with  the  most  provoking  coolnciis :  "  Ah,  yon  should 
Jiear  Lady  Jane  sing  I  "  This  was  his  favourite  sister,  and  lie  often  spoke 
of  her  when  he  was  ill  and  I  catne  to  sit  with  him.  Once  or  twice  we 
nearly  quam-lled  when  I  was  vauntiug  Sliss  Wardens  singing,  and  lie  only 
remarked  with  a  languid  superiority,  and  as  if  Ae  had  heard  all  the  world  ; 
"Ah,  you  haven't  heard  Lady  Jane  !  " 

The  fact  was,  that  about  this  lime  I  was  fast  growing  out  of  tho 
mere  echoolboj  into  the  Eentimental  phase  of  hobbledehoy  hood,  and 
Susannah  Warde  waa  the  first  woman  whom  I  waa  beginning  to  look  upon 
as  a  woman. 

1  had  often  h*:?anl  her  eay,  after  we  had  been  talking  of  my  dear  old 
father  and  the  life  at  home,  that  she  thought  the  perfection  of  happinea:* 
mtut  be  to  live  in  a  dear  little  cottjige  all  honeysuckles  and  carnationa, 
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with  a  gentlc-lieiirted,  bcurd-workiug  couutrj  curate  for  a  husband :  aaj 
forgetful  of  the  years  that  lay  between  us,  and  fired  with  a  new  tumult  of 
almost  unacknowledged  ho|)e3,  I  beat  all  my  thought*  towards  tlie  churcb, 
and  im|)lDred  my  llilher  to  send  me  to  Oxford.  Poor  man  1  He  could 
ill  afford  to  spare  the  necessary  sura  of  money  for  tliia  fresh  txpt^nBe,  and 
I  fretted  myself  and  my  njotln;r  nearly  into  a  fever  with  my  ajLStiety  and 
impatient  restlessness.  Luckily — I  did  not  think  so  then — they  were  not 
called  upon  to  make  tlie  sacriHces  they  were  prepared  to  make  for  iho 
fulfilment  of  ray  desire. 

Just  at  this  time,  Susannah  went  to  pay  a  visit  of  a  month  to  a 
married  friend  of  liers  who  lived  at  Woolwich  ;  and  when  next  I  heani 
froTU  the  Wardea,  (I  was  at  liome  at  the  parsonage  then,)  it  waa  to  tell  me 
that  she  was  going  to  be  mnnied  to  a  Captain  Knockam  Garth.  It  was 
not  a  good  marriage  in  a  worldly  sense,  but  they  were  not  worldly  people^ 
Philip  Warde,  who  doted  on  his  daughter,  was  greatly  overset  when  he 
iirst  heard  of  the  engagement,  and  rather  inclined  to  oppose  it;  but  the 
mother  remembered  her  own  early  daya,  and  made  her  husband  remember 
them,  and  their  own  true  youug  love  ;  and  so  tlually  his  objections  were 
overruled,  and  Ctiptain  Garth  became  an  accepted  lorcr. 

As  there  was  some  probability  of  his  regiment  being  soon  ordered 
upon  foreign  service,  a  very  few  weeks  only  intervened  between  the 
eugageraent  and  the  marriage.  They  were  very  wretclied  wetJws  to  me, 
and  I  shame  to  my  it,  in  my  eellish,  jealous  passion,  I  made  them  »q 
to  all  arouad  me.  J  waa  bitter  agaiuat  the  whole  world,  and  sore  about 
everything. 

{Sometimes  I  *  thought  with  contempt  and  almost  hatred  of  her  for 
having,  as  I  chose  to  represent  it  to  myself,  sacrificed  a  true  love  to  the 
ialse  glitter  of  position  ,•  while  the  factn  were,  that  Captain  Garth  was  i 
poor  as  a  church  mouse,  and  that  she  had  ne\'er  JVlt  anything  fur  me  but- 
tlie  sort  of  sisterly  regaixi  a  kind-hearted  young  woman  of  her  age,  and 
with  hrothei's  of  her  own,  was  almost  sure  to  experience  for  an  awkward 
friendless  schoolboy,  living  in  the  same  house.  But  tliis,  the  true  aspect 
of  the  matter!  was  too  mortifying  to  mypi-ide  and  vanity  to  be  entertained 
for  a  single  instant,  and  I  preferred  thinking  myself  the  victim  of  a 
wciman's  fickleness  and  treachery:  it  invested  me,  in  my  own  eyes  at  leaat 
with  a  dignity  and  importance  vvliich  were  more  ilatteriug  to  my  feelings. 
Sometimes  I  used  to  wonder  whether  she  would  dare — ^(I  actually  put  it  so 
to  myself,) — whether  Susannali  would  dare  to  bid  to  her  wedding  the  man 
she  had  so  deeply  wronged.  Then  as  tlie  time  grew  near  and  nearer  and 
no  sign  came  from  any  of  them,  I  had  fits  of  absolute  rage  against  iheui 
all,  that  in  their  idiotic  deliglit  at  what  I  was  pleased  to  call  this  neic 
thinQy  I,  their  old  dear  friend,  was  laid  by  and  unremembercd*  And  then 
my  VAg^  all  went  out  suddenly  like  a  spent  llame,  and  I  would  lie  for 
hours  far  away  in  the  fields,  crying  my  heart  out  for  the  intolerable 
ftching  desolateuess,  the  grievous  grievous  pain  of  their  having  forgotten  me. 
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At  lliia  time  my  poor  mother,  too,  becnme  a  source  of  the  greatest  annoy- 
ance to  me.  My  father  avos  a  good  deal  away  from  the  liouse,  and  always 
\Gry  abaent  and  preoccupied  vvhea  he  waa  ia  it  j  but  my  motht;r  kiw 
well  enough  that  something  was  going  badly  with  me^  I  daresay  she  had 
even  made  half  a  guesa  at  the  trulli,  for  in  matters  of  the  heart  all  women 
'—the  very  dullest— become  sharp,  and  I  noticed  that  she  never  otice 
mentioned  Siiaanoah's  name  to  me-  Her  tender  pity  would  flow  out  to 
me  in  a  ihousaod  little  acU  of  walchful  affection  ;  but  any  unusual 
denionKtraticii  of  this  kind  only  made  me  imagine  that  I  was  looked 
upon  aa  an  ohjt-ct  of  compiLsaioni  and  this  I  rescDted  bitterly,  heyotid  all 
mcEsure*  Then  when  I  had  met  her  warmth  witli  coldness,  scaring  her 
into  Hilence  uither  with  eullcii  saicajim  or  savage  irritability,  and  she  no 
longer  ventured  to  take  me  in  her  arms  and  question  me,  or  make  troubled 
remarks  upon  my  white  face  and  feverish  hands,  she  would  follow  nic 
with  teai-ful  looks  wliercver  I  moved  about  the  room,  until  I  used  to  rush 
from  the  liousu  in  a  state  of  perfect  frenzy,  that  I  might  escape  from  the 
unceasing  importunity  of  ihosc  wistful  mothcr*a  eyca.  1  wad  very  mad, 
and  very  bad,  and^ — God  forgive  me  for  it ! — I  still  thought  that  before 
the  end — ^tJ^e  end  of  all-^was  consummated,  some  one  must  surely  take 
some  notice  of  me.  But  no  !  One  by  one  the  days  pussed,  and  no  letter 
arrived.  Then  a  dreadful  day — the  date  of  which  I  well  knew^cmne 
loo,  and  rolled  heavily  away>  and  still  no  sigu  ! 

Two  mornings  aJ^rwarda  a  packet  was  brought  to  me  \  it  contained 
a  white  favour,  a  large  piece  of  wedding- cuke*  and  a  letter  from 
Mrs,  Warde.  1  tied  the  favour  on  our  tomcat^  and  gave  the  cake  to  the 
children  ;  but  the  letter  was  so  kind  and  tender  that  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  tear  it  up.     It  was  aa  follows  :^^ 

*'  Deaii  Joe, — 

"  The  marriage  is  over,  and  our  dear  girl  liaa  left  us.  And  now  that 
I  eit  down  with  litr  empty  chair  beside  me — that  chair  where  she  has  aat^ 
our  i>ride  and  our  joy,  for  bo  many  yeaxs— my  eyes  and  my  heart  are  full 
of  tears,  and  I  can't  help  thinking  of  you,  dear  Joe,  and  writing  to  you, 
for  1  think  you  will  want  to  hear  from  some  of  us  lo-day  ;  and  as  the 
young  ones  are  all  too  much  excited  just  at  present  to  settle  down  quietly 
to  pen  aud  paper,  you  must  put  up  with  my  account  of  matters,  though  1 
fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  write  quite  as  cheerfully  as  I  ought,  C^aptain 
Garth  is  about  thirty-live — just  thirteen  years  older  than  Susie  ;  but  this 
1  think  quite  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  especially  where  the  life  ia  likely  to 
be  BO  full  of  ups  and  downs,  and  changes  and  movement.  She  isn't  used 
to  roughing  it  much,  poor  dear  !  " — [here  a  great  drop  blots  the  paper]— 
*^  and  will  want  some  one  who  knows  how  to  take  care  of  her  as  well  as  to 
love  her. 

*♦  Captain  Garth  has  a  loud,  firm  voice,  and  seems,  I  think,  to  have  a 
very  decided  chamcter  ;  hut  this  is  certainly  quite  an  advantage,  and  pro- 
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bably  after  all,  only  Lis  military  way,  to  which  I  am  not  yet  used.  Tlicy 
ai'e  gone  to  Scarborough  for  a  fortnight,  his  leave,  at  present,  not  ex- 
lending  beyond  that  time,  and  then  they  are  to  join  the  regiment,  which 
i*  stationed  at  York, 

**  The  breakfast  went  off  capitally.  There  irere  a  number  of  toosU 
and  speeches  :  Philip  spoke  quite  beautifully,  aa  he  always  does  j  st  leaiit 
he  began  beautifully — saying  what  an  honour  he  thought  it  for  hi* 
daughter  to  Lc  (he  wife  of  a  brave  man  ;  but  when,  as  he  went  on,  he 
touched  upon  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  aoldier^s  life,  the  liard&hips  and  the 
dangers — and  often  the  long  years  of  exile  in  distant  lands — a  thought  of 
all  our  poor  Susie  might  be  exposed  to — sIju  who  bus  been  so  petted  and 
Jbslered,  and  kept  in  cotton  all  her  lile — cumQ  across  him,  and  he  suddenly 
got  ua  w^hite  aa  a  sheet,  and  could  not  go  on  ;  and  poor  Susie,  uho  had 
kept  up  wonderfully  till  then,  burst  into  tears,  and  jumped  up  from  table, 
and  ran  into  hiu  arms.  I  was  afraid  Captain  Garth  might  be  hurt,  lor  he 
coloured  scarlet,  and  said  not  a  single  word.  However,  uncle  James  wm 
there,  and  saved  us  all ;  for  he  got  up  and  made  a  first-rate  speech,  fuH 
of  puns,  which  set  all  the  girk  laughing,  and  fto  we  ended  better  than  wu 
began. 

"  You  were  not  forgotten  at  tlie  breakfast,  dear  Joe.  *  Absent  friends ' 
were  drunk,  and  then  Susie  put  another  drop  of  wine  into  her  glass,  aiii 
adiled,  'And  hero's  dear  Joe,  and  God  bless  him  !"  My  dear  boy,  1  hope 
tlmt  by-and-by  it  may  be  a  pleasure  and  comfort  to  you  to  rcmetnber  ihi« 
little  ivord.  Philip  and  Susie  were  both  very  anxious  to  have  you  up  fcr 
the  wedding ;  but  1  thought  that  perhaps  you  would  not  care  to  cotue  to 
us  just  then,  and  said  I  thought  youi'  own  people  must  be  wanting  yoa 
themselves  after  having  been  so  long  without  you,  1  hope  you  hare  not 
been  vexed  at  not  htaring  from  us  before,  but  I  tliought  it  better  n-.t  ti 
write  till  all  was  oyer, 

.Tour  truly  attached  friend, 

Sarah  WarDC 

And  Eo  I  burned  the  white  rose  she  hud  stuck  into  my  button-bok 
one  day  when  wp  had  gone  to  a  picnic  in  Greenwich  Park,  and  the  bit 
of  mistletoe  under  which  1  had  kis&ed  her  last  Christmas,  when  we  both 
blushed  for  the  first  time,  and  I  felt  with  a  rusli  of  blood  to  my  heart  that 
the  had  suddenly— all  in  a  aingU^  instant — become  Etc  to  me.  Antl  I 
went  to  my  father  and  told  him  1  had  finally  made  up  my  mind  to  cite 
up  the  church  and  take  to  tutoring  ;  which  would  at  once  relieve  him  of 
much  anxiety  on  my  account,  and  for  which  on  the  whole  I  felt  myself 
a  great  deal  better  lit  ted.  The  fact  was,  with  the  loss  of  Su&annnli  ail 
ambition  was  gone  cut  of  me  j  I  had  come  to  my  senaes,  and  with  them 
also  to  the  conclusion  that  the  less  trouble  I  gave  now  in  any  way  tltt 
better. 

I  first  got  a  Tcry  satisfactory  situation  in  ComwalJ,  where  I  remiuiied 
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fur  about  two  years,  and  then  spent  tixe  next  three  years  in  the  family  of 
an  Iriah  genlleinan  who  lived  not  f»r  from  the  lovely  lake  of  Kilkrney, 
After  which  I  heiird  of  what  seemed  likely  to  prove  a  very  good  thing  if 
I  did  not  mind  India;  and  feeling  that  an  entire  change  v,aa  the  only 
tiling  liktily  to  shake  me  out  of  a  state  of  deapondpncy  and  discourage- 
ment that  was  becoming  too  habitual  with  me,  I  made  up  my  mi  ml  to 
close  with  the  offer  whicli  liad  been  made  me. 

It  was  a  great  shock  to  the  people  at  the  parsonage  whon  I  announced 
my  intention  to  them.  But,  after  all^  I  had  already  been  awny  three  years 
in  Ireland  without  ever  coming  home  ;  this  was  to  be  an  absence  of  only 
five  or  six — (alas  !  it  became  one  of  fivc-and-twenty  ;  but  aJt  the  moment 
of  our  decision  this  was  little  anticipated) — ^and  the  remuneratioTi,  which 
was  most  liberal  and  to  be  increased  with  time,  would  allow  of  my 
Bending  home  annually  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  the 
education  of  ray  brothers. 

My  favourite  sister,  Mary,  was  at  this  time  about  to  become  a 
governess  :  she  was  admirably  giJled  fof  this  caret?r,  and  had  been  brought 
lip  with  a  view  to  it.  She  knew  French  fundamentally,  though  of  course 
ghe  could  not  speak  it :  ahe  was,  tliauks  to  ray  father,  a  Tcry  good  Latin 
Bcholor ;  and  thanks  to  her  own  industry  and  pasdion  for  raaaic,  a  fair 
performer  on  l!ie  pianoforte.  Our  instrument  wa.i  but  a  poor  one, 
Laving  belonged  to  my  mother  when  she  wn^  a  girl— she  brought  it  with 
her  to  the  parsonage  when  she  married  my  father,  and  with  it  her  old 
music-books,  a  few  odd  volumea  of  Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  Mozart — it 
was  all  old-fashioned  togetlitr,  but  wo  owed  to  it  some  of  the  happiest 
biomenta  of  our  livea. 

After  failing  in  one  or  two  attempts  to  procure  a  pituation  for  her,  one 
now  offered  which  seemed  to  promise  very  favourably ;  but  the  money 
for  her  outfit,  slender  aa  that  was,  was  not  forthcoming  just  when  it  was 
wanted,  and  could  only  be  got  together  by  keeping  the  boys  at  home  imd 
on  my  mother's  hands  for  another  year.  Now  they  had  long  been  of  an 
age  to  go  to  school;  but  though  very  good-beartcd  boySj  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  their  youth  atid  vigorous  temperament  not  to  be  somewhat 
unruly  and  noisy,  and  my  poor  mother,  w!io  at  her  best  had  never  been 
lery  strong,  had  broken  down  a  great  deal  in  the  last  years,  and  stood 
mucli  in  need  of  a  rest  and  quiet  that  she  seemed  but  little  likcfy  in  this 
life  to  obtain.  My  Indian  project  turning  up  just  at  this  juncture,  solved 
maJiy  of  tlieso  difficulties  iu  an  unlooked-for  way,  and  reconciled  us  all 
more  or  less  to  the  pang  of  parting. 

One  day,  not  long  before  my  departure,  as  I  was  riinning  along  Bond 
Street  in  quest  of  portmanteaus  and  liat-boxes,  I  mn  up  against  a  fine, 
tall,  stout  young  fellow,  who,  taking  hold  of  mo  by  both  shoulders,  called 
out,  "  Why,  huUoa,  old  fellow,  where  are  you  cutting  to  in  such  a  hurry  ?" 
It  was  little  Winterton  grown  out  of  all  his  illnessca  and  ailments  into  thw 
magnificent  specimen  of  a  man.     He  was  going  home  to  luncheon,  and 
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iDsi^ted  on  carrying  me  along  with  him  to  Portman  Square.  Wc  fouuil 
Lis  mollicr  at  table  with  a  bevy  of  charming  young  ladies,  to  whom  I  vrsa 
in  turn  presented.  There  wus  Lady  ^Liry^  with  her  silvery  voice  and 
delicate  skiuf  and  Lady  Caroline,  straight  nnd  tul],  and  with  sotuethiug 
of  a  will  of  her  own  or  I  am  much  mistaken.  But  indeed  I  could  hardly 
look  at  anybody  for  a  vidion  of  lovelineaa  that  seemed  to  brighten  the  whole 
room,  and  that  came  up  to  me  with  a  sweet  gradouan^s  and  a  sunny 
face  all  dimpling  with  tender  emilcs,  and  holding  out  both  her  little  hand?, 
said  J  '*  How  good  you  were  to  George  I  Vm  suixj  he  must  have  talked 
to  you  about  mc — Vm  Jane/' 

Sitting  at  table  with  them,  drinking  porter  and  eating  voraciouaJ 
waa  a  stout  elderly  foreign  gentleman  with  a  smooth  face  and  g 
animation  of  manner-  This  was  Signer  Donzelh',  a  very  famous  Itahan 
tenor  singer,  who  had  formerly  given  lessons  to  the  yoiing  ladies,  and 
who  waa  only  for  a  few  days  in  England,  After  luncheon  we  went  up- 
stairs, and  Lady  Jane  and  Lady  Caroline  dragged  him  to  the  piano  and 
inaiated  oq  his  winging.  After  many  entreaties  and  protestations  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  he  began  hia  most  celebrated  air  out  of  Hossini'i 
OtellOj  ^*  Ah  si  per  voi  gik  sento,"  but  he  broke  down  in  the  middle,  bunt 
out  laughiog,  and  Beizing  them  by  the  hand,  exclaimed,  "  C'est  impoa- 
Bible  !  voufl  etes  doux  charmantes  fiUeg,  mais  jc  ne  jmis  pas  chanter — }t 
Buis  trop  plein  I " 

He  appeared  to  have  little  or  no  execution,  but  it  was  one  of  the 
noblest  vaicoB  I  ever  heaid :  a  manly,  robust,  sonorous,  low  tenor,  more 
like  the  very  high  baritones  of  the  present  day  than  anything  else.  He 
afterwards  sang  tAvo  or  three  bits  of  recitative,  which  were  much  finer 
than  the  song,  which  had  a  little  wanted  finish,  and  was  rather  too 
uniformly  loud  to  my  tliinking.  The  beat  of  all  "was  one  that  began  with 
the  words,  '*  Svanir  le  voei,*'  and  wliich  they  told  me  was  out  of  an  opers 
called  Nonna^  by  Bellini.  It  was  a  grand  piece  of  declamation  :  I  never 
heard  so  jjerfect  an  enunciation ;  not  a  word  was  lost,  and  the  ncparatQ 
syllables  beat  singly  upon  the  ear  Uke  so  many  distinct  musicnl  blows. 

When  1  took  my  leave,  they  told  me  they  were  going  to  have  some 
music  in  the  evening,  and  begged  me  to  come  and  hear  it,  I  inquired  if 
Signor  Donzelli  was  to  eing.  "  Oh,  no,"  said  Lady  Jane.  **Oura  ia  only 
an  amateur  performance,  and  Mr.  Itivers  don't  like  hia  singing  j  he  says 
he  bawls  too  much,  and  that  it  ia  insufferable  in  a  room»  You  will  hear 
Mr.  Kivers  to-night.  We  have  no  less  than  four  tenors,  all  so  jealous  of 
one  another  !— Mr.  Endersleigh,  Mr.  Frank  Kivers,  Mr.  Cholmondelj 
and  Lord  Manvers  ;  but  Jlr,  Rivers  is  the  best,  and  we  arc  going  to  sinff 
a  qiiantity  of  things  he  has  bro^ight  with  him  from  Italy.'* 

As  the  clock  struck  ten,  I  presented  myself  in  Portman  Square. 
found  myself  the  only  man  among  the  ladies,  for  the  guests  had  not 
begun  to  arrive,  and  the  gentlemen  had  not  left  the  dinner-table,     Tht 
ladies  received  me  very  kindly,  but  I  never  was  more  uncomfortable  in 
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my  life ;  I  felt  so  thoroughly  in  the  way,  and  a  fish  out  of  ivnter.     There 
were  DO  subjects  of  coiiitiion  iutcrcst  bet^veen  us — how  ehould  there  be  ? 
Of  their  habiu  I  knew  nothing,  and  what  experience  coukl  they  possibly 
have  of  a  life  hidden  away  in  the  shade  like  mine  ?      We  hud  exhauated 
Geoi^e's  health  at  luncheon,  and  upon  the  only  topic  upon  which  we  could 
converse— music — ^I  soon  found  that  we  did  ijot  agree ;   my  early  tiiste  hiAd 
been  formed  upon  the  masters  almost  exclusively  cultivated  in  my  own 
home — Beethoven,   Mozart,   Haydn j  and    old   Corclli^— but  with   these    I 
found  my  new  friends  but  little  acquainted,  altliough  they  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  them  to  be  dull  and  tiresome,     I  then  tliought  I  would  try  a 
lighter  stylej  and  spoke  of  Purcell  and  Dr.  Arne,  but  here  I  was  hardly 
more  successfuL     Of  these  composers  they  were  entirely  ignorant,     I^  in 
my  turn,  knew  nothing  whatever  of  Kos^ini  and   the  Italian  music  they 
delighted  in,  and  so  conversation  very  soon  began  to  flag,  and  to  be  filled 
with  a  gradually  rising   lide  of  awkward  pauses.     What  made  mo  feel 
alili  more  embarrassed  wtiu  tlie  presence  of  a  lady  with  whcmi   I  was 
not   acquainted,      I  never  saw  anything  more  striking  than  this  l,idy*8 
appearance.      She  wan  a  beautiful   woman   of  apparently   about  aix-  or 
seven-and-twenty,  tiill  and  slight^  and  with  a  handsome  figure.     She  had 
a  remarkably  small,  well-shaped  head,  with  dark  hair,  eyea,  and  a  won- 
derful   white   complexion,  with  just   the   very  faintest   tinge   of  colour 
exactly  in  the  right  place.      I  remarked  this  with  admiration  to  Lady 
Mary,  who  replied  in  her  sugaiy  voice  and  with  an   odd   little  huigb, 
"Yes;   she  always  puts  it  in  the  right  place,  don't  she?"      Her  dress 
was  very  peculiar,  and  added  to  the  picturesquenefB  and   brilliancy  of 
her  appearance.     She  wore  a  scarlet  velvet  gown  and  a  magnificent  white 
rose  in  her  bosom. 

This  person,  my  dear  Lady  Jane  told  me,  was  one  of  her  cousins,  Lady 
Charlotte  Malcolm,  or  I  never  could  have  believed  ihey  could  have  belonged 
to  the  same  family,  she  looked  no  dreadfully  hard  and  bold  \  and  she  certainly 
had  none  of  their  good  breeding  or  good  nature,  for  having,  when  I 
came  in  first,  asked,  in  60  loud  a  whisper  that  I  cotddn*t  but  hear  her, 
who  I  was,  and  then  remarked  that  I  waA  a  good-looking  beast,  she 
declined  having  me  presented  to  her,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  me 
whatever,  beyond  putting  up  her  horrid  eyeglaas  at  me  and  giggling 
upon  every  observation  I  addressed  to  otlier  people ;  each  time  she  did 
BO,  making  nie  grow  as  red  as  the  colom*  of  hei*  own  gown.  Before 
the  people  came,  1  was  taken  through  the  rooms  by  Lady  Caroline  and 
Lady  Jane,  I  think  they  were  rather  ashamed  of  their  cousin's  bad 
manners,  and  very  good-naturi'dly  made  thia  an  excuse  for  getting  me 
out  of  her  reach, 

Thia  eveniag  in  Portman  Square  waa  altogether  a  revelation  to  me. 
In  tlie  first  phice  I  had  never  seen  any  house  at  all  like  it.  I  had  been 
living  exiled  in  a  very  desolate  sort  of  barraoky  ruin  in  Irtland  for  the 
last  few  years,  and  almost  the  only  civilized  social  recollections  1  had  were 
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of  the  dear  old  house  in  BlooraBbuiy ;  but  this  was  a  Tery  dLflTerent  matter 
in  every  respect. 

In  Bloomflbmy  we  hud  one  good-ai^ed  drawing-raom,  opening  with 
low  narrow  yellow  folding  doors  into  a  back  room  a  good  deal  smaller* 
The  variety  of  arrangement^  and  the  quantity  of  furiiituro  in   Pnrtnitn 
Sqtmre,  made  it  a  matter  of  some  anxiety  to  stcor  one's  way  clear  on  rnir 
Bide.     In  Bloom sbury  we  used  to  have  no  difficultieu   of  this   «ort  to 
atruffgle  with  :    the  pianoforte  stood  against  the  wall  in  one  room,  and  i 
haid  little  sofa,  with  a  shaped  back  and  scroll  end,  against  the  ^all  in  the 
other :    there  were  only  two  nrui-cliair«  in  each  room,  and  these  stood 
symmetrically  on  either  side  the  fire-place.    In  the  centre  of  both  roowB  WM 
a  i-ound  Uible  :  that  in  the  front  draM'ing-roam  had  a  cloth  corer  of  iighl 
green  etnnipcd  with  black  upon  it ;  the  table  in  the  bjiek  room  bad  do 
cloth  :  it  was  of  dark  mahogany,  and  overspread  with  pretty  little  knick- 
knacks  in  Bohemian  glass  and  Tunbridge  ware.     In  this  room   the  paper 
wa3  a  rich  bull  flock  ;  but  the  paper  in  the  front  room  was  tho  one  I  u»«d 
to  admire  the  moat  :  it  had  a  brigixt  pink  ground,  with  a  pattern  Bome^ 
thing  between  a  cathedral  window  and  a  gridhron  done  in  gold  nU  over 
it.      How  well    I  recollect   the  day  it  was  put  up,   and    how   Fplcndid 
I  thought  it  looked  when  the  great  glass  chandelier  was  lighted,  to  try 
the  effect  1     Slisa  Bird,  the  govemesa,  was  sent  for,  with  little  Urtula, 
from  the   Hchool-room,  to  come  and  seu  it ;  and  I  i-emember  aa  if  tt 
were  yesterday,  how  she  stood   before  it  in  her   plum- coloured  gown, 
with  her  red   niuffetteea  and   her  chilblainy  hands  clasped,   excUiming 
mpturously  over  and  over  again,  "  And  such  a  loTcly  idea^  i*n't  It  f  '^  fli 
if  that  was  a  charm  entirely  separate  from  the  paper,  and   the  one  lili 
chiedj  appreciated. 

Tliere  were  four  drawing-rooms  in  Portman  Square — two  im 
middle  ones  of  grand  proportions,  vp-ith  white  and  gold  walla  and  goi 
crimson  curtains.  These  were  brilliantly  lit  all  round  with  was  caodles, 
and  the  pianoforte  stood  quite  out  at  the  end  of  tlie  largest  room  of  tbe 
two.  Leading  out  of  this  apartment,  behind  the  head  of  the  piano  wm 
what  waa  called  the  young  ladiei**  study.  This  was  hung  with  pale  Bet- 
green  satin  of  an  exquisitely  delicate  shade*  It  would  be  impossible  for  IM 
to  describe  it  in  detail ;    but  I  remember  that  the  sofas  and  chairs— whieh 

were  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  some  Lillputifln,  some  Brobdii  i; ^^ff 

covered  with  garlands  of  rosts  in  soft  old  tapestry- work,  ^ad  pxr- 

served  the  liveliest  and  freshest  tints.  Against  the  walla  were  199 
cabinets  of  ebony  inlaid  witli  ivory,  and  over  these  hung  two  noble  Sir 
Joshua?,  portraits  of  ladies  of  the  family.  There  were  also  thre<i  or  fbttf 
beautiful  drawings  of  Lawrence's,  and  eome  charming  water-colours  hf 
Copley,  Fielding^  and  De  Wint.  The  room  that  was  at  the  other  end  ei 
the  suite,  was  of  circular  form,  hung  with  silver  grey  velvet,  and  coatainetl 
about  half-a-dozen  first-rate  Vandykes.  The  curtains  here  were  of  a  d-nfft 
yiokt  colour,  and  the  furniture,  which  I  adminsd  very  much,  Ihtjy  told 
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was  old  French.  There  were  beautiful  inlaid  secrdtaires,  costly  bureaus 
of  quaint  shape,  and  at  one  end  a  gorgeous  old  French  writing-table,  nnd 
everywhere,  by  each  luxurious  sofu  or  inviting  ann-chair,  little  inlaid 
tables  of  greeo  and  brown  woods,  of  the  most  exquisite  forma  and  work- 
mannhip.  It  was  altogether  quite  differeufc  from  Bloomsbnry,  and  on  the 
whole,  certainly  much  prettier. 

When  once  the  guests  began  to  arrive,  they  continued  pouring  in  very 
quickly,  and  the  rooms  were  soon  filled  to  suffocation.  I  was  very  curiona 
to  see  Mr.  Rivers,  whose  name  was  mentioned  among  them  every  five 
minutes — his  opinions  quoted,  and  hia  authority  appealed  to.  It  was 
evident  he  muat  be  a  very  important  and  fashionable  person,  and  I  thought 
he  must  be  some  great  lord's  son  at  least ;  but  I  found  to  my  surprise 
that,  aitliough  he  was  connected  with  almost  all  the  noble  families  of 
England,  he  held  no  rank  whatever  lumself;  he  was  not  even  an  Honourable. 
I  felt  sure  I  should  know  him  at  once,  either  by  hia  supremely  dandiBed 
appearance,  or  by  hig  Buperior  good  looks,  although  how  he  was  to  b« 
handsomer  than  the  men  who  were  already  ihtre  it  was  dilHcult  to  iinagiue. 
For  I  do  not  think  I  ever  waa  bo  struck  with  anything  as  I  was  with  the 
general  beauty  of  this  assembly — both  meu  and  women  seemed  like 
creaturefi  of  another  world  to  me.  Now  we  had  only  one  other  pretty  girl 
besides  Susannah  Warde  in  Bloomsbury — Georgina  Battersby,  her  gi  eiit 
friend — and  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  dowdy  and  insignificimt  slie 
would  have  looked  among  these  people. 

There  waa  one  whole  family  of  three  sistera  and  two  brothers,  who, 
trhen  they  came  in,  quite  took  away  my  breath  with  the  splendour  of  their 
appearance.  Mra.  Went  worth,  with  her  classical  head  and  straight  nose, 
made  one  think  of  *'  The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of  Greece,  where  burning 
Sappho  loved  and  aoiug."  Indeed  she  might  have  been  Sappho  hersell^ 
for  they  told  me  she  was  a  genius  as  well  as  a  beauty.  Her  youngest 
brother,  who  was  not  more  than  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old,  was  without 
exception  the  most  radiant  human  creature  I  ever  beheld.  Without 
being  at  all  unmanly  or  effeminate,  he  was  as  lovely  as  a  woman,  and  had 
the  voice  and  smile  of  an  angel:  one  wondered  what  this  glorious  yotlng 
Greek  god  was  doing,  so  iar  away  from  Olympus. 

Then  there  waa  cream-coloured  Mrs.  Henry  Wharton,  beautiful  from 
"  her  melancholy  eyes  divine,  tlie  home  of  woe  without  a  tear,"  down  to 
the  sole  of  her  foot.  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal  the  shape  and  colour 
of  her  hands,  arms,  and  bust ;  but  I  felt  nervously  ashamed  of  locking 
much  her  way,  her  clothing  having  for  the  most  part  resuuied  itnelf  into  a 
bunch  of  vinlvts.  I  mention  these  merely  as  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
persona  that  I  saw,  for  I  stood  near  the  door,  and  I  declare  that  aimoftfc 
every  one  who  came  in  was  handsome,  or  at  least  well-looking  :  all  were 
well  grown  and  had  fine  skins. 

*'  My  dears,  hadn't  you  better  begin  ?  '*  said  Lady  WintcrtoO,  coming 
up  to  where  I  waa  sitting  with  her  daughters. 
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"  Mr.  Rivers  isn't  come  yet^  maKiina,  aad  we  waut  him  for  *  Cit!o  iJ 

niio  labbro,'  "  answered  Liidy  Jane. 

*' Never  mind,  my  dears.    It's  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  you  had  better 
begin  with  something  else,"  reinrned  her  motber, 

**  Oh^  wc  can't  indeed,  niamma>"  8aid  Lady  Jane  anxiously,  ad 
suddenly,  *'  Oh  I  there  he  is — ^I  see  liim  I  "  as  a  tall,  fair  man,  with 
hair  and  auburn  whiskers,  perfectly  simply  dresaed,  and  carrying  a  heap 
of  muaic  in  bis  arms,  fought  his  way  vigoronaly  up  the  stairs.  He  was 
certainly  very  good-looking,  but  that  was  not  what  struck  me  moat  about 
him.  It  was  hid  bright  couutonance,  his  air  of  distinction,  and  when  he 
spoke  the  pleasant  voice  and  cliann  of  entire  imaffectedaess  that  were  80 
winnings 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  crowd  ?  "  said  Lady  Winterton,  as  he  wish^H 
her  good  evening,  ^H 

*'  Yes,  and  all  stnading  about,  so  as  to  prevent  one's  being  able  to  stir; 
so  English  that  is  1  My  dear  Lady  Winterton,  half  of  it  is  your  £iuit, 
because  you  always  will  stick  tables  before  your  sofas.  Just  look  at  that 
row  uf  people  all  standing  with  their  backs  to  the  table,  instead  of  getting 
in  and  being  quiet,  and  making  room  for  others.     It  really  must  be  moved 

— you  lose  more  than  half  your  space  thut  wtiy.    Would  you  mind 7  " 

he  sfvid,  looking  at  mCi  and  in  two  minutes  we  had  got  the  obnoxious 
piece  of  fUrniture  out  of  the  way  against  a  wall,  and  lour  ladies  were 
instantly  seated  on  the  hitherto  untenanted  sofa.  Mr.  Rivers  Mas  w 
pleased  with  thid  result,  that  he  made  me  go  round  with  him  and  remorc 
all  the  other  tables.  It  really  was  an  immense  improvement^  although  I 
must  own  I  felt  rather  nei-vous  as  we  approached  one  at  which  thret 
or  four  elderly  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  seated,  looking  over  some 
polilical  caricatures  and  reviews. 

"  I'm  afraid,'^  said  I,  hesitatingly,  to  Mr.  Kivers,  **  wq  shan't  be 
able  '* but 

"  We're  going  to  push  that  table  up  into  the  corner,  if  you  don't  mind  ** 
said  he,  briskly,  lifting  the  lamp  and  making  oiF  with  it  as  he  spoke 
leaving  the  people  he  addressed  in  benighted  amazement. 

"  It'll  be  much  better  there,  won't  it  ?  "  he  said  with  a  smile  as 
came  back  for  tlie  table* 

One  cross-looking  old  woman,  who  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  pleased 
waggled  her  head  angrily  at  him  and  said,  "  I  was  reading,  and  I  don  t 
think  so." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do,"  he  replied,  with  that  delightful  smile  of  his. 
*'  Besides,  you  don't  want  your  book  now,  you  know ;  you're  going  to 
listen  to  us."     And  he  rolled  the  table  away  as  he  spoke. 

Our  programme  consisted  of  the  following  pieces,  mth  none  of  whicb 
I  was  acquainted  i — 

"Cieloilmio  labbro" — a  quartett  from  Rossini's  Blanca  e  JF*cUi€rt> 
pompous,  splendid,  and  well  sung.     **  Tu  vedrai  la  sventurata  ". 


— an  air 
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from  the  Pirata^  by  Bellini.  This  was  ming  by  Mr.  Endcrsleigh  \ery 
cartfuliy,  but  rather  through  bis  nose :  it  was  of  those  good  thiogs  that  do 
not  give  one  much  pleasure.  Then  came  a  duet  from  the  same  opora, 
hiing  by  Mr.  KiverB  and  Laily  Caroline.  They  both  had  very  tine  voices 
(lie,  a  brilhant  high  tenor,  and  she  soprano,)  and  a  degree  of  cultivation 
that  was  quite  remarkable. 

Mr.  Rivers  was  very  nervous  and  fidgety  at  first ;  the  person  who  was  to 
have  accompanied  the  duet,  for  some  reason  that  I  could  not  catch,  did  not 
jpJease  him^  and  he  declared  he  would  not  King  unless  some  one  else  could 
be  got  to  play.     This  alteration  was  with  a  little  difficulty  at  last  eflfectecL 

**Do,  for  heaven's  sake,  Jet  ua  begin:  these  pauses  ruin  a  concert," 
he  said,  exactly  as  if  the  d^ay  had  been  caused  by  some  one  else  instead 
of  himself.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  horrid  public  in  all  my  life — all 
womea  1  It's  quite  hilling  to  have  to  sing  to  people  who  won't  ever 
exjiress  anything.  Do  applaud,  there's  a  dear  good  man "  (this  to 
nic),  '*  1  give  you  my  word  my  mouth's  exactly  like  a  clothes-brush  I 
Mind  you  play  my  notes,"  was  his  parting  injunction  to  the  accom- 
pinier,  and  they  started.  But  he  suddenly  cauglit  sight  of  La#y  Char- 
lotte Malcolm,  who  was  talking  and  laughing  loud  iu  the  front  row; 
and  leaving  Lady  Caroline  with  her  mouth  wide  open,  singing  her  solo^ 
he  exclaimed,  **ll*a  quite  impossible  to  do  anything  serious  with  that 
dreadful  giggling  g^^iug  on  just  opposite  oae  j"  with  which  observation  he 
went  straight  across  to  her,  and  an  animated  little  interview  took  place 
between  them,  in  which  I  could  just  catch  the  words,  "  Want  to  converse- — 
boudoir — ^disturb  other  people."  She  would  not  iiiove,  but  she  held  her 
tongue  afterwards,  at  least  whenever  ftfr.  Hivers  sang,  which  I  was  very 
glad  of,  for  she  Imd  talked  incessantly  all  through  poor  Mr,  Enders- 
leigh's  air. 

Thia  duet  of  the  Fiiata  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  a  poor  and  dis- 
jointed composition,  with  some  pretty  melodious  phrases  spotted  about 
here  and  there  over  it.  I  make  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  far  more 
effective  on  the  stage,  for  the  words  and  situation  were  evidently  very 
dramatic.  Not  understanding  Itahan,  I  didn't  of  course  know  what  it  waa 
about,  but  it  was  obviously  a  desperate  love-duet,  and  highly  tragic. 
Frank  Rivers  sang  it  with  immense  expression,  and  turned  round  to  me 
repeatedly  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  delight,  to  which  his  remark 
of  "Ain't  it  so  miserable?"  made  a  very  comical  contrast  After  this 
Mr.  Cholmonddy  sang,  "  A  te,  o  cara,"  from  the  opera  of  the  Puriiani,  He 
had  a  pretty  voice,  but  I  confess  I  wondered  at  his  self-confidence,  for  he 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  time;  and  the  accompanier,  and  those  who 
sang  with  him,  had  hard  work  to  follow  him.  It  was  a  horrid  massacre  of 
what  appeared  to  me  a  cWrming  thing  :  but  many  of  the  ladies  seemed 
enchanted,  and  so  did  he  himself;  and  one  gentleman  came  up  to  me  and 
remarked,  '*  It's  better  than  Rubini  ;  and  it'*  all  by  ear — he  doesn't  know 
a  iiot«  of  mmic  i " 
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"  So  I  should  have  imagined,"  I  began  to  reply,  when  Lady  Jane  gare 
me  a  nervous  little  pusli,  and  in  a  low  voice  imparted  to  me  the  information 
ibat  I  was  speaking  to  Mr.  William  Cholmoudclyj  the  younger  brother  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  just  peiRirmed. 

We  then  had  a  duet  between  Lady  Caroline  and  Lady  Jane.  This  wis 
ciilkd  "  Ebbeu  per  mia  memoria,''  and  was  from  Kossini's  opera  of  ihe 
Gazza  Ladra.  It  vrm  sung  with  feelings  style,  and  excellent  execution, 
and  was  altogether  more  like  the  work  of  artists  than  of  amateui-s.  L«lj 
Jane  had  a  charming  mezzo-soprano  voice,  her  sister  a  brilliant  and  power- 
ful soprano  j  and  ihey  understood  each  other's  feeling  and  manner  so  well, 
that  thfir  singing  together  went  with  the  precision  of  a  single  voice. 
After  this,  Lord  Munvera^  a  young  tioblenia!^  with  lovely  ©yes,  sat  down 
to  accompany  liinistlf.  Of  hia  performance  I  really  was  unable  to  }adg«, 
for  he  executed  nothing  in  ita  cntircness  :  he  did  nothing  but  warble,  with 
a  very  sweet  voice,  little  nielodioua  beginnings  and  endings,  and  I  beliere 
he  would  have  been  there  to  tliia  very  hour,  exciting  the  black  ire  of  tlie 
other  tenors,  but  for  Frank  Rivers,  who  at  last,  in  that  irresistible  way  d 
his,  brol«  in  with,  "My  dear  fellow,  sing,  or  get  up;  we  shall  be  charmed 
if  you  will  really  sing  any  one  thing  through,  but  if  yon  can't  or  won't, 
yoifd  better  get  up  and  let  \\n  go  on.  That  kind  o'  tiling  is  so  tiresome,  and 
we  Blmn't  get  through  the  programme  to-night," 

Afttr  thia  came  a  fine  thing  out  of  Hosaini'a  Tancrtdif  beginning  wid> 
"M*abbraccia  Argirio."  Thia  was  capitally  flung,  on  the  "whole,  by  i 
Mrs.  Harley  and  Mr.  Endersleigh  •  he,  aa  before,  a  little  melancholy  and 
nasal ;  but  the  lady  had  £re  enough  for  Wo,  8he  had  been  a  pupil  of 
PastaV,  and  declaimed  heroically  with  a  husky  mezzo-Bopnino  voiccl 
The  duet  was  eucceeded  by  Bellini's  romance  of  "  Ah  nou  creder  che 
pieno,"  from  the  Beatnce  dt  Tenda — a  thing  requiring  the  most  per^xl 
linish,  which  it  received  at  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Wilmot,  who  dropped 
diamonds  and  pearls  of  notea  without  seeming  even  to  take  the  trouble  to 
open  her  month.  And  then  we  wound  up  with  another  frantic  love^daet 
of  Donizetti's,  by  Mr.  Itivera  and  Lady  Caroline.  This  wms  indeed  t 
most  desperate  business  ;  Frank  Rivers  worked  himself  into  a  terrible 
Btale  over  it,  and  again  eeemed  quite  enchanted  with  the  misery  of  the 
sentiments  he  wao  expressing,  several  times  ejaculatiog  at  ioteimdii 
*'  O  Parisina !  "  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and  then  turning  hia  bright  fice 
round  to  us  witli  an  ecstatic  arpile,  and  exclaiming,  in  tones  of  ind 
able  comfort,  *'  So  wretched,  ain't  it?" 

On  the  whole,  the  Rossini  music  was  much  the  finest  of  all   I 
it  was  more  shapely  and  dignified  than  ilie  rest,  and  altliough,  in  apparent  i 
obedience  to  some  Italian  canon  of  operatic  form,  it  sluek    on  a  quick 
movement  at  the  end   of  every  alow  one,  there  was  an  ejcprcssion  and 
character  about  it  which  I  fuund  wanting  in  the  other  composers,  wkM 
last  movements  were  almost  all  trivial  and  commonplace. 

When  every  one  was  gone,  with  the  exception  of  the  performers 
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mjseli^  we  all  adjom'oed  to  tlie  round  room,  where  a  cliiiruiing  supper- 
table,  covered  wUh  flowers  and  fruitti,  was  prepared,  and  where  \vo  all  sat 
down  in  wild  spirits  to  talk  over  the  concert  and  the  uventa  of  the  evening. 
I  may  siiy  that  I  liad  quite  an  unexpected  Jittiti  success  here,  for  upon 
Lady  Jane  s  speaking  of  her  cousin's  inaolent  aira,  and  suddenly  sayingj 
"  II"  one  planted  Charlotte,  wbut  lluwer  would  she  come  up?"  I,  who  had 
oftou  played  at  this  cliiids  game  at  liorae,  and  who  had  not  quite  forgiven 
Lady  Ohm  lot  te  for  refusing  before  my  face  to  be  introduced  to  nie,  colled 
out  at  once  fi'om  the  other  end  of  the  table,  *'  London  Pride  i  *'  which  was 
received  with  general  acchtmation. 

"And  what  would  Jane  come  up?*'  asked  Lady  Caroline, 

"Morning-glory,"  siiid  I,  as  quick  as  light,  looking  at  the  fair  young 
head  opposite  to  me,  crowned  witli  ita  masses  of  golden  hair  :  thia  was 
nko  much  applauded.  But  the  best  of  all  was  when  Mr.  Cholmondely 
Baid,^ — 

"  And  if  one  planted  Frank  Riversi  what  would  he  come  up  ?  " 

"  Love-lies-bleeding/^  said  Lord  filanvers. 

**  No,  no,"  cried  I,  raindfid  of  the  '^  0  Parisina  t "  and  all  the  other 
agonies :  **  Love-and- tear-it  I  " — the  name  of  the  country-folk  down  in  our 
part  of  the  world  for  that  mildest  and  most  innocent  of  vegetable  creatures), 
tlie  mallow.  The  insUmt  after  I  had  s:dd  it  I  was  afraid  Mr.  Rivers 
might  he  oflTended  with  my  freedom  ;  but  no  one  laughed  more,  and  he 
Bcvcral  times  &aid,  **  So  quick  of  him,  bo  very  droll,'*  ivith  the  greatest 
good-nature  and  with  evident  enjoyment  of  the  joke. 

^ne  more  musical  treat,  and  that  the  greatest,  I  have  to  record  before 
my  departure  for  India.  This  was  at  the  house  of  Mr*  John  Grahanie, 
one  of  our  great  city  merchants,  who  was  nevertheless  content  to  reside 
in  the  cily,  I  was  invited  to  spend  my  last  evening  with  them,  and  here 
I  heard  the  glorious  music  of  thu  Dwi  Juan  executed  from  begin tiing  to 
end  with  the  inmost  reverence  and  care.  An  able  profe&jional  man  and 
excellent  pianist,  the  master  of  the  young  ladieiv,  accompanied  it  at  the 
piajioforte.  Don  Juan  was  admirably  sung  by  a  Mr.  Hepworth,  a  lawj'er; 
Donna  Anna  was  a  proftBfiiouai  singer  engaged  for  the  occasion  j  Donna 
Elvira,  a  young  German  lady,  with  a  magnificent  voice,  a  niece  of  my 
host,  on  a  short  viait  to  England  ;  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  house  Wiis 
the  Zcrlina,  and  smg  her  *'  Batti,  batti,"  charmingly,  accompanied  quite 
capirally  on  the  violoncello  by  an  old  admiral,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
classic^il  music ;  the  master  of  the  liouse,  who  Lad  a  fine  bass  voice  and 
great  senee  of  humour,  was  our  Leporcllo,  Between  the  acts,  Mozart's 
third  sonata  in  F — the  king  of  sonatas  for  four  hands — was  executed  by  the 
two  oldest  daughters  of  the  Iiouse  to  perfection.  Thia  was  the  last  music, 
deserving  of  the  name,  that  I  heard  for  five-and- twenty  years, 

I  had  gone  out  as  a  tutor  to  India,  but  in  process  of  time  I  became 
acquainted  witli  the  head  of  a  large  mercantile  hoiiao  there,  who  recom- 
mondc*d  me  fco  try  business,  and  made  an  opening  for  me  in  his  own 
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cstablishnieiit.  And  lltere  I  remainetl,  getting  on  in  the  world  as  ii  is 
called  ]  but  nlas,  for  what?  I  mk  iu}'celf  this  question  sadljr  enough  now 
that  it  ia  t<:»o  late. 

The  first  news  of  importance  that  I  received  fmin  home  was  that  of 
my  sister  Aniia*a  niarriagu  to  a  curate  who  came  to  do  duly  for  a  short 
time  in  a  neighbouring  parish.  He  was  a  widower  with  seven  little  chii- 
dreii,  bnt  Anna,  wished  it,  and  so  an  unwilling  consent  waa  wrung  from 
my  parents.  Then  followed  closely  the  tidings  of  my  poor  mother^s  death; 
thia  was  a  heavy  blow,  and  one  that  I  hardly  like  to  speak  of  even  now» 
Some  time  after  this  my  brother  Walter  wrote  to  inform  me  of  his 
marriage  and  departure  for  Australia,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  my 
youDgest  broiher  Fred.  Finally  came  the  annoimcement  of  my  father*! 
decease  from  my  poor  bister  Mary,  who  had  been  living  at  home  with  him 
imd  keeping  hoiiso  for  him  ever  since  he  had  become  a  widower.  Her 
letter  was  a  very  pathetic  appeal  to  inc  to  come  back  to  her :  she  was 
broken  in  heakh,  pinched  in  circuinstamcas,  and  quite  alone  in  the  world  * 
and  so  I  determined  to  return  to  England,  to  settle  down  in  some  quiet 
little  home  in  the  country,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  my  poor 
Mury,  the  dear  companion  of  my  early  years. 

At  Calcutta  I  eaw  Susannah  Warde  again.  She  had  been  fur  the 
hist  twelve  years  in  India,  but  we  had  never  met.  She  had  still  the  same 
aweet  smile,  but  she  was  dreadfully  altered.  So  much  so,  that  if  I  had 
not  heard  her  speak,  and  seen  her  smile,  I  dont  think  I  should  have 
known  her  again.  She  had  suiFered  terribly  from  the  chmate,  which  waj 
also  ttlling  severely  upon  her  youngest  child,  a  despotic,  lead-colotired 
little  urchin  of  about  ten  yeara  old.  She  coidd  not  be  persuaded  to 
leave  her  husband  and  go  to  England  herselfj  but  was  full  of  care  and 
trouble  about  the  boy,  and  exceedingly  anxious  to  send  hini  over  to 
Europe  for  his  health  and  education  ;  and  so  it  ended  in  my  volunteering 
to  take  charge  of  him  for  her.  Out  of  which  arrangement,  if  any  one 
thinka  that  I  got  any  sort  of  satisfaction  of  a  sentimental  kind,  I  beg  to 
fitate  he  ia  entiiely  mistaken:  fur  the  child  has  absolutely  nothing  of  my 
dear  old  love  Susan u al i ;  he  ia  tlie  living  image  of  Knockhain  Garth* 
he  haa  the  same  hard  voice,  and  the  "  military  manner "  that 
Mrs.  Warde  had  never  got  used  to. 

Almost  the  first  person  I  looked  up  in  Loudon  was  L ^ t}  V 
I  found  him  nn  eldenly  bachelor,  a  martyr  logout,  and  obi; 
in  a  wheel  chair.     He  was  delighted  to  see  me,  as  cc- 
ever,  and  he  asked  Mary  and  me  to  come  and  din*' 
met  my  old  friend,  Lady  Jane,  with  her  radiant  < 
golden  hair  still  uadimmed  by  lime;  if  she  W;i- 
she   waa  Ceres  still,  and  she  made  me  acquaiu' 
whom  I  might  liave  taken  to  be  the  siirne  I  had  )< 
twenty  years  ago,  so  perfect  a  likeness  of  he* 
lovely  daughter.     Lady  Jane  was  a  widow ;  she 
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'who  had  died,  leaving  her  with  this  girl  and  a  boy,  and  she  now  resided 
entirely  with  her  brother,  Lord  Winterton. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening  I  talked  over  with  Winterton  my 
project  of  finding  some  modest  little  country  home  in  which  to  settle 
down  with  Mary,  and  early  the  very  next  morning  I  received  from  him 
the  offer  of  a  charming  little  cottage  quite  close  to  his  own  fine  place  in 
Cornwall.  The  rent  and  taxes  altogether  only  came  to  eighty-four  pounds 
a  yeai*,  and  it  is  furnished,  and  has  six  bedrooms,  so  we  shall  always  have 
a  spare  room  for  a  friend,  even  while  Knockham  remains  in  our  charge. 

The  few  days  I  spent  in  town  at  this  period  were  again  chiefly 
devoted  to  music,  of  which  I  was  naturally  anxious  to  secure  as  much  as 
I  could,  afler  having  been  so  long  deprived  of  it. 

1  went  to  the  Italian  Opera  to  hear  Mozart*B  enchanting  Nozzc  di 
Figaro.  The  house  was  very  poorly  attended,  the  stalls  and  boxes  having 
only  a  thin  sprinkling  of  people  here  and  there.  The  music  was  sung  with 
shameful  carelessness,  and  the  actors  did  not  seem  to  think  it  worth  while 
to  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  move.  I  was  quite  indignant  at  this 
disgraceful  indifference;  but  was  afterwards  told  that  the  Italians  hate 
Mozart's  music,  which  they  consider  tiresome  and  ineffective,  and  that 
also,  in  a  general  way,  they  seldom  take  the  pains  to  exert  themselves 
when  the  house  is  not  full. 

To  make  up  for  this  disappointment,  Winterton  gave  me  a  place  in 
his  box  a  night  or  two  aflerwards,  to  hear  an  opera  which  I  was  told  was 
one  of  the  great  works  of  modern  times.  I  remembered  very  distinctly 
the  Italian  music  I  had  heard  years  ago — the  brilliant  effects  and  grand 
finish  of  Rossini,  tlie  agreeable  vein  of  melody,  somewhat  poorly  worked 
out,  but  always  charming  in  sentiment,  of  Bellini — and  I  hoped  to  have 
all  these  delightful  old  recollections  delightfully  revived.  I  declare  that, 
from  beginning  to  end,  it  was  one  continual  bang  and  shriek :  such  tune 
as  there  was,  was  of  the  very  commonest  order,  and  as  for  the  story,  it 
defied  all  comprehension,  and  beggars  all  description.  I  only  know  that 
there  was  a  husband  and  wife  who  bawled  a  hideous  duet  at  each  other, 
with  the  veins  in  their  throats  swollen  till  I  thought  they  would  burst, 
and  their  eyes  starting  out  of  their  heads  at  their  own  screams — and  a 
mother  who  bawled  because  she  had  wanted  to  bum  somebody  else's  baby, 
and  then  by  a  very  unaccountable  mistake  had  put  her  own  baby  on  the 
fire  instead ;  and  then  there  was  a  man  with  the  most  extraordinary  lungs 
I  ever  heard,  who  bawled  for  an  hour  together  at  the  same  pitch  because 
his  mother  was  going  to  be  bunied.  Possibly  there  might  be  a  degree  of 
justification  in  the  general  unpleasantness  of  their  positions  ;  but  then  I 
ask,  why  choose  fire  for  the  libretto  of  an  opera  ?  There  was  at  last  a 
moment's  respite  in  a  commonplace  but  rather  agreeable  little  duct  to- 
wards the  conclusion,  where  the  lady  who  has  burned  the  children  goes 
to  sleep,  and  therefore  is  obliged  to  cease  bawling  for  a  few  seconds  ;  and 
there  were  two  pretty  romances  sung  in  lucid  intervals  by  tlie  tenor,  one 
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at  the  beginniag^  and  tlie  other  at  the  end  when  he  is  abut  up  in  a  tower. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  performance  seemed  to  me  very  like  the  idiot*8  ftor/, 
*'  lull  of  sound  and  fury,  and  aignifyiiig  nothing." 

Upon  consulting  the  play-bills,  1  found  that  for  thu  remainder  of  the 
"week  no  music  was  to  be  given  except  by  the  same  composer,  so  Uiis  wv 
my  last  operatic  experience.  But  I  Imd  no  reason  to  csomplaiu  of  aajr 
dearth  of  musicnl  entfrtainment,  for  before  I  left  town,  far  from  desiring 
to  seek  it,  at  lust  my  only  aspiration  became  how  to  escape  it,.  At  ct«ft 
hou;<e  1  went  to,  it  was  served  up  as  regularly  in  the  eveuiDg  as  \he 
dcsat^rt  was  after  dinner,  and  my  lite  in  the  morning  was  made  a  btirdea 
lo  me  between  street-singers,  German  bands,  organ-players,  and  young 
ludicg  practising.  I  conk!  not  even  pay  my  little  bill  at  the  aewsvendoc'i 
without  hearing  the  pianoforte  goiiig  in  the  back  shop. 

Of  tlie  music  I  heuid  in  society,  what  ehali  I  Bay  ?  Lady  Jane  Trerot 
procured  me  an  invitation  for  a  very  fashionable  moralng  concert  at  the 
house  of  one  of  her  frienda.  llere^  standing  for  two  whole  hours  imbedded 
imbrued,  and  suHbcated  in  ladies'  skirts,  1  heard  chonis  after  choroa  sung. 
The  selection  in  ittself  vva^  not  n  very  good  one,  and  the  execution  naturally 
imperfect  enough  :  for  how  are  twenty  or  thirty  yoting  folks  to  find  time 
during  a  frantic  London  season  to  rehearse  sufficiently  oileu  to  make  their 
fiingiug  together  a  really  satialactory  musical  performance  ?  I  nijidf 
heard  the  daughter  of  the  house  trying  to  persuade  a  young  friend  to  job 
the  ranks. 

*^  Do  come,  dear,  we  want  you  so  badly." 

"  But,  deal*,  I  don't  know  tlie  chorus — 1  have  never  even  looked  at  ili*' 
objected  the  )'ouwg  lady  addressed, 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  replied  the  other,  "  it  will  be  one  more  Toi«v 
assd  we  are  so  short  of  sopranos," 

It  was  one  more  voice,  and  a  great  many  more  false  notes.  The  msk» 
and  diiiilM  were  all  rather  audacious;  the  young  gentlemen  had  can;  il 
least,  I  was  told  of  all  of  them  that  they  taag  by  ear  (which  may  be  & 
wonder,  but  is  not  always  a  grace),  and  the  yoimg  ladies  had  voio(^ 
and  with  these  two  elementary  quoUfications  tlicy  apparcnily  ihouglit 
Ihemselves  ipiite  warranted  in  standing  np  to  sing  operatic  music  which  it 
r  would  have  taxed  even  profLSsional  dingers  to  accompliidi  well.  Thet  all 
imitated  the  public  performers  of  the  day,  and  roared  within  an  inch  of 
their  lives;  it  was  a  very  different  matter,  both  as  regards  art  and  cultu7«t 
to  the  amateur  music  I  remembered  twenty-five  years  ago.  Mrs.  Horton, 
the  great  performer  of  the  occitsion,  lovely  to  look  upon,  and  po89ei«ij}ff, 
moreover,  the  gift  of  a  magnificent  voice,  amused  herself  witii  singing 
one  ballad  for  all  the  world  like  a  ventriloquist,  it  was  so  absurdly  and 
unnaturally  piano,  and  then  singing  another  the  whole  way  through  rt 
full  stretch,  so  inexorably  luUd  that  otie  felt  positively  Ixiiiered  by  the 
notcA,  which  came  about  one's  ears  p<;ltiag  one  like  a  storm  of  round  whiM 
billiard  balls.     Every  one  seemed  enchanted  with  it,  but  I  oonfcos  that  t* 
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me  it  appeared  simply  ridicmlona.  Lady  Jane  leaned  across  and  wliiapered 
to  me,  laughing,  "  I  tliiiik  we  did  it  better  in  my  dny,"  and  1  heartily 
agreed  with  her. 

The  only  ihing  that  gave  me  any  real  pleasure  was  the  performance  of 
a  latiy  with  a  perfect  glory  of  fair  hair,  who  ni\t  down  to  the  piano  and 
accompanied  herself  in  one  of  Beethoven's  sacred  songs.  The  music  was 
grand,  and  she  sang  it  admirably,  I  asked  one  of  my  neighbours  vho 
she  was  :  "  Christian  Rupert — Mrs,  Rnpcrt/'— was  the  answer.  **  Ilasu't 
Rhe  a  lovely  voice  ?  But  it  is  such  a  pity  she  always  will  sing  such  tire- 
some thingH." 

"  Too  beautiful  I  "  said  an  enthnsiastic  lady  on  the  other  aide.  "Men- 
dlesliam,  isn't  it  ?  I  do  dote  tipon  Mendlesham,  don't  you  7  I  always  say 
Verdi  and  Mendlesham — ^ Verdi  and  IVrendleaham — nothing  like  'em  1 " 

Ailer  every  one  was  gone,  little  iliss  White,  whose  delicate  thread 
of  sdrnid  had  been  entirely  swamped  in  a  duet  she  had  sung  with  a  very 
violent  dark  gentleman  with  a  tremendous  bass  voice,  was  persuaded 
to  let  139  hear  her  again,  or  indeed,  as  might  be  said  with  more  justice, 
to  let  us  hear  her  for  the  first  time,  for  before  she  had  literally  only  been 
Been  to  sing.  She  accompanied  herself  in  a  number  of  little  romonces 
winch  were  quite  charming — the  greatest  merit  of  all  being  that  she 
understood  her  own  means  thoroughly,  and  never  attempted  what  she 
could  not  do  to  perfection.  There  waa  not  much  passion,  but  I  declare 
this  absence  had  become  an  absolute  relief  to  me,  and  although  tlie  voice 
was  rather  thin  in  quality  it  had  pluuty  of  accent,  gieat  fientimentf  and 
the  most  exquisite  finish.  Mrs.  Rupert  and  herself  were  the  only  real 
artists  I  heard,  and  the  f(»rmer  is,  more's  the  pity,  not  to  be  heard  oflen ; 
she  lives  out  of  town,  and  therefore  h  not  counted  among  the  regular 
well-known  London  musical  amateurs.  I  could  not  help  remembering 
the  afRuence  of  other  days.  Lady  Jane,  Lady  Caroline,  Mrs.  Harley,  and 
Mrs,  Wilmofc — ^all  first-rate,  and  all  habitually  singing  music  that  very  few 
professional  singera  of  the  present  day  are  at  all  able  to  cope  with.  The 
same  evening,  having  been  invited  very  kindly  to  tea  by  my  banker's  wife, 
I  had  the  gratification  of  hearing  her  daughter  sing,  first,  the  well-knowTi 
tenor  song  of  **  MarUn,  Marta,"  from  Flotow's  opera  of  the  same  name,  which 
she  had,  unfortunately,  found  some  means  of  adapting  to  her  own  voice, 
and  then,  "  Non  ti  scoi-dar  di  me,"  the  romance  of  the  man  in  the  tower, 
and  then  a  friend  of  hers,  with  a  fine  contralto  voice,  gave  us  *'  II  balcn," 
the  bass  song  out  of  the  sttme  opera.  AAer  these  three  pieces,  I  made 
n  futile  attempt  to  depart,  but  was  nailed  by  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
"who  would  mount  guard  over  the  door  and  kept  her  eye  well  iipou  me, 
and  I  was  condemned  to  come  back  sgain  and  listen  to  what  was  called 
a  duet — accompanied  on  the  piano  by  the  daughter  of  the  house,  and 
performed,  I  cannot  call  it  sung,  between  Miss  Whickers,  and  her  own 
concertina,  which  took  what  ought  to  have  been  the  part  sung  by  the 
tenor  voice.     Nothing   can  ever   come   up   to  the  extraordinary   eieot 
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produced  by  this  aingular  entertainment.  Miss  Wliickera  was  a  middW 
aged  young  lady  of  fervid  teniperameTit,  with  a  sliort  tliin  eager  figtin^ 
and  a  very  long  red  nose  ;  and  «iiat  with  her  own  passionate  ndjuraiiun* ' 
rendered  even  more  irresistibly  comical  by  her  personal  appearance,  vai 
the  heartless,  dumb  responses,  ahvaya  a  little  out  of  time  and  never  quir« 
in  tune,  of  the  concertina,  with  which  apf  arently,  without  any  rhyme 
or  reason*  she  would  suddenly  begin  to  play  an  ecstatic  sort  of  game  nJ 
pitch  and  tosa,  I  was  worked  into  such  a  state  of  nervousness  by  th« 
kidicrou8nes3  of  tlic  spectacle  that  I  felt  at  last  as  if  I  must  have  ^iTia 
way  to  some  extraordinat*y  manifestation  or  other :  dashed  down  the  pliiw 
' — or'Hown  at  the  concertina- — or  kissed  Miss  Whickers.  At  the  concFusion, 
while  my  hostess  was  for  an  instant  engaged  with  thanks  and  app)ai]if, 
I  contrived  at  last  to  slip  out,  and  as  I  hurried  down,  whom  should  1  meet 
upon  the  atiiirs  hut  my  old  acquaintance  Mr,  Hepworth.  He  was  gnxra 
very  old  indeed,  but  he  had  a  marked,  peculiar  face,  and  I  knew  him  agsa 
at  once.     I  inquired  if  he  had  kept  his  voice  and  still  sang*. 

"  Well,  no/'  he  said ;  '*  my  boys  don't  care  much  for  my  mUBic^  tiny 
think  it  olii-faiihioned  and  dull/' 

*'  Have  any  of  them  inherited  your  fine  voice?  **  said  I;  "  are  thejil 
all  musical  7  " 

•'  Yes,"  he  replied,  *'  the  eldest  plays  waltzes  on  the  comet -a-iuMim, 
and  the  youngest  »ings  the  Christy  Minstrel  raelodioa,  and  accompamet 
himself  on  the  hones.  He  does  it  everywhere  ;  he's  gtdng  to  do  it  her*  to- 
night :  he's  doing  it  at  this  very  moment  at  another  musical  party thal't 

why  he's  late ;  but  hell  be  doing  it  here  in  five  minutai.  Tm  so  soOT 
you  won't  hear  him,"  I  couldn't  echo  the  sentiment,  but  hastily  ha^ 
him  good- night,  and  thanked  my  stars  for  my  escape. 

During  these  ten  days  in  town  I  seemed  to  be  living  in  a  chronic  *4Jit* 
of  musical  burlesque  ;  for  after  having  been  stunned  and  deafened  ow 
day  by  hearing  choruses  sung  iii  a  space  for  which  they  never  wew  ia- 
tended,  and  were  quite  unfit,  I  went  on  another  to  an  enornioua  nnblic 
room  to  hear  trios  and  quatuors  of  Beethoven's  and  ^fozart's,  led  by  tht 
unrivalled  Joachim,  and  some  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  played  with  eitQui' 
site  delicacy  and  feeling  by  Halle,  who,  having  devoted  himself  princirallT 
to  this  order  of  miiaic,  executes  it  to  perfection.  The  public  waa  ea»o- 
tially  a  non-fashionable  one,  and,  on  the  whole,  behaved  and  listened  tot 
well  But  the  want  of  concentration,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  tb* 
perfect  enjoyment  of  tliia  music,  called  especially  mnsi'ca  di  oamero^ 
rhamber  mttsic^^mtkdG  itself  painfully  felt  in  this  great  public  halL  Hw 
1  longed  for  a  magician^s  wand  to  make  the  unwelcome  crowd  vanish  m4 
to  find  myself  listening  to  these  great  men  and  their  great  interpretenb 
comfortably  seated  in  a  small  space,  with  about  a  dozen  intimate  frifrA 
all  animated  with  the  same  love  and  reverence  for  these  heavenly 
gitions^  where  the  proportions  of  the  room  would  allow  the  forte 
really  to  appeat  \ou^,  vTi^^ajA  lA  ^tKtwi^  WU^  and  thinly  into  unlimitd 
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»»pacc,  and  where  the  monj  delicate  aad  tender  inspirationR  woulil  receive 
tljeir  full  value  and  charm,  and  be  ft* It  pTofoundly  and  mesTucrically  by  an 
assembly  consisting  only  of  a  cliosen  le\v,  all  tnned  to  tlie  proper  pitch  of 
acute  sensibility :  this  fine  deliglit  in  the  hearts  of  all,  a  subtle  atmosphere 
most  propitiou.^  to  the  best  efforts  of  the  artists  themflolvcs,  who,  un- 
disturbed by  the  banging  of  doors,  the  audible  whispers  about  places,  and 
the  prosaic  rustle  of  non-conducting  silks,  would  give  back  a  hundred- 
fold what  they  received. 

The  fact  is,  that  although  this  divine  art  is  so  generally  cultivated,  and 
apparently  bo  much  enjoyed,  in  reality  it  is  neither  properly  appreciated 
nor  suflGciently  reverenced  in  England  ;  in  order  that  it  should  be  so,  an 
early  apprenticeship  to  the  highest  clasa  of  music  is  absolutely  nccessjiry. 

If  I  were  the  father  of  a  family  all  the  members  of  it  bIiouM  learn 
Almost  all  children  have  naturally  good  ears,  and  can  catch  tunes 
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CTisily  ;  and,  etrange  to  say,  they  are  able  to  master  the  mysteries  of  time 
much  better  at  an  early  age  than  they  do  later.  Both  girls  and  boy^ 
should  be  taught  to  play  upon  the  pianoforte  ;  which,  althoiigh  it  wants 
tlie  power  of  melting  one  sound  into  another^tliat  touching  human  effect 
that  some  other  instruments  possess — is  invaluable  as  bringing  almost 
every  variety  of  music  within  reach,  and  permitting  one»  through  arrange- 
menta  and  adaptations,  to  become  acquainted  to  a  certain  degree  with 
nearly  all  the  thoughts  of  the  greatest  composers.  At  a  more  advanced 
nge  1  would  have  them  learn  the  grammar  of  music,  thorough-basia  and 
hannony.  The  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  greatest  men 
worked,  and  the  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  they  worked,  would 
be  a  study  of  great  interest,  and  could  but  add  to  the  admiration  with 
which  they  were  regarded, 

Tho&e  of  my  children  who  might  happen  to  be  great  musical  geniuses 
would  only  build  the  l>etter  for  building  upon  such  a  foundation  ;  and 
those  who  were  not,  having  been  taught  by  their  early  studies  what  real 
greatness  is,  and  by  the  same  process  to  ccnrprehend  what  real  littleness  is 
also,  in  default  of  the  charm  of  talent  would  probably  achieve  that  of 
modesty,  and  instead  of  becoming  indifferent  executants,  would  resign 
themiselvefl  to  being  intelligent  and  understanding  listcners^ — a  race  of 
which  the  world  stands  greatly  in  need.  And  let  no  one  imagine  that  this 
h  to  be  accomplished  at  an  undue  cost  of  time  wliich  would  be  better 
devoted  to  other  things.  Much  more  time  is  habitually  given  to  an 
iinBUCccsflful  and  incomplete  musical  education  than  this  would  require ; 
good  teaching  and  one  hour  and  a  half — no  more — of  daily  practice,  matle 
the  Miss  Grahamea  the  accomplished  pianists  they  were;  and  the  steady 
reading  of  one  single  line  of  new  miisic  every  day  would  very  soon 
fiecure  to  any  one  who  choae  the  invaluable  power  of  playing  with  facility 
at  sight. 

When  musical  education  is  conducted  upon  these  principles,  we  shall 
DO  longer  have  muatc  fit  only  for  the  theatre  bi-ought  into  our  tevVvTi^ 
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rooms,  and  our  delicate  drawing-roora  music  extkd  to  plnc^  for  mhleh 

it  is  cDlirely  unsiiitcc!.  The  trffeniinate  elothfulncss  which  makes  people 
content  to  go  on  Laving  tlieiv  eara  tickled  by  the  olJ,  beaten,  worn-out 
forma  from  which  such  life  as  they  ever  possessed  has  long  since  de- 
parted, and  leads  them  to  seek  those  gratifications  which  make  the  Jesst 
possible  demand  upon  their  o\ni  intelligence,  will  give  way  to  the  whole- 
some desire  of  a  nobler  pleasure  at  a  nobler  price^  and  they  will  graduallj 
become  willing  to  give  of  their  beat  to  tlie  right  understanding  of  the 
works  of  great  men»  Our  musical  entertuinmenta  would  also  nndefgo » 
considerable  revolution  in  the  matter  of  their  duration  ;  in  proportion  u 
they  grew  purer  in  quality,  they  would  inevitably  become  curtailed  in 
qimntity;  for  it  would  be  simply  a  moral  and  physicwl  im possibility  to 
give  of  one's  best  for  the  same  number  of  consecutive  hours  that  areaow 
cousecrated  to  a  something — I  will  not  call  it  music — which  appeals  to 
not  one  of  the  higher  faculties  of  our  organization. 

So,  by  degrees,  our  desire  to  feel  and  understand  would  bring  with  it 
its  own  reward,  in  n  fruition  of  ujidcratanding  and  feeling,  daily  growing 
broader,  deeper,  and  iiner,  until  we  could  not  fml  to  reach  at  last  tlie  mio$t  , 
healthy  of  all  musical  and  moral  conditions — that  in  which  we  shall  low 
most  Ihe  thing  which  is  best.    Now  to  love  anything  sincerely  is  an  tct  of  ' 
grace,  but  to  love  the  best  sincerely  is  a  state  of  grace.   We  cannot,  howcTfir, 
hope  lo  attain  to  these  serene  heights  without  considerable  and  conaisti'tjt 
extrtioit  of  our  own,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  with  the  muscles  of  our  m^^J 
as  it  is  with  those  of  our  bodies;   the  healthful  exercise  of  them  doi^^| 
their  strength,  while  thosic  that  are  not  used  as  ihej  were  given  to  fc 
used,  gradually  wither  iwvay  into  premature  impotence.     **  For  unto  eten 
one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance  :   but  from  liim 
that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hatli.'*     A  smtxf. 
the  eternal  wisdom  of  which  ia  as  univei*sal  as  it  is  eternal,  and  which,  if 
true  as  regarJs  our  worldly  possessions,  is  yet  more   profoundly  so  ii 
regardii  the  precious  ikcultiea  of  our  souls. 
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Tin;  LUja  oi  luiid  are  nuimu  il-i  ;  BurLlciu}^  "  Hrst  ivnd  oUiefest/'  has  beta 
aboUaheJ  long  amce,  and  the  glories  of  Greenwich  are  no  more.  Their 
fzite  was  incviublc,  (or  respectability,  decency,  was  against  thcni.  Tlie 
Btj-uggle  was  fierce  and  protracted,  but  the  end  came  at  last,  and  tht»y  passed 
nway,  hearing  with  thenii  let  iia  hope,  the  spirit  of  brutal  dissipatioa 
which  iii?L»d  to  chumcterire  onr  English  diversions.  We  have  now  become 
genteel  in  our  vices,  and  think  to  rob  them  of  half  their  evil  by  depriving 
them  of  all  their  grossne&s.  Moreover,  m  railways  increase,  they  create 
fresh  centres  of  exchange  and  commerce,  and  obviate  the  necessity  for  so 
many  of  those  curious  scenes  of  bartering,  cheating,  guzzling,  and  fighting, 
hnown  as  fairs.  The  custom  of  statute  fairs  and  wakea  Btill  lingers  per- 
sigtcnlly  in  the  ^lidland  and  Northern  counties,  but  auihority  is  exercised 
fcr  ihdr  suppression  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs. 

One  of  the  moat  regular  features  of  a  Ikir,  daring  the  palmy  days  of 
the  institution,  was  the  theatrical  booth,  and  one  of  the  best  known  theatrical 
f*howmen  of  modern  times  was,  beyond  all  question,  old  John  Richardson. 
From  Susarion  and  Thespis  to  John  Richardson  is  a  long  step,  and  yet  the 
travGJHug  booth  of  the  one  was  the  lineal  representative  of  the  moveable 
st^-^ge  and  cart  of  the  others.  So  much  then  for  the  antiquity  and  dignity 
of  tlie  showman's  profession.  Of  old  Richardson's  claims  to  public  notice 
not  the  least  is  tliat  he  was  the  last  of  a  long  line,  and  that  with  him  the 
rftcti  of  theatrical  showmen  may  be  aaid  to  have  passed  away.  Ilia  show 
had  aa  immense  reputation  in  its  day,  and  the  old  man  himself  was  one 
of  the  slock  amusements  of  Loudon.  No  apology  will,  therefore,  be 
offered  for  relating  so  much  as  is  known  of  him. 

Mario w  in  Buckinghamsihire  had  the  honour  of  his  bringing  ibrth. 
Whether,  aa  has  been  ijuggcsted,  he  was  related  to  the  author  of  Clarma 
Ilartowe,  because  both  wore  top-boots,  we  leave  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Heralds'  College.  Being  at  a  tender  age  thrown  upon  the  world  by  the 
workhouse  of  Uh  native  place,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  I^udon, 
amd  engaged  himself  as  an  assistant  to  a  cowkeeper.  The  exact  sum  of 
money  which  he  was  possessed  of  on  reaching  London  is  not  known,  but  as 
he  died  ricli,  we  may  assume  tliat  his  capital  was  the  twopence  halfpenny 
with  which  «o  tiiany  millionaires  have  fstarted.  Ht?  was  soon  smitten  with 
the  cacoethes  ajjem/i,  and  joint-d  the  company  of  a  Mrs,  renloy,  which  was 
then  performing  at  a  public-house  in  Shadwelh    One  of  the  Penleya  after- 

'   '    '         '      -'     r^         LnneCompauy,  and  played  "Allwoith"  in  the 

,  and  such  hke  characters.     Richardson's  fii-st 

Tcnturo  was  by  no  means  a  success.    The  receipts  were  miserably  small, 
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ancl  the  con^pnny  would  Lave  Lccn  linlf- starved  liad  tliey  not  been  Mc  to 
eke  out  their  earnings  hy  amusing  the  frequenters  of  the  tap-room.  Mrs. 
Penley's  company  afterwards  pla3'ed  at  Chatham  nnd  various  places,  but 
Kicliardson  seems  to  huvi»  noon  got  sick  of  etKilling,  nnd  to  have  settled 
down  as  a  broker  in  Drury  Lane,  In  this  occupation  he  saved  a  consider- 
a1)l<?  Runi  of  nioneyj  and  iu  179G  entered  on  the  speculation  of  taking  th« 
Harlequin  public-house,  neur  the  stnge-door  of  Drury  Lume  Theatre^ 
which  at  that  lime  was  a  great  resort  for  all  people  concerned  in  tlieatrical 
affairs.  The  frequenters  of  his  tavern  seem  in  a  very  sliort  time  to  bite 
Eo  far  influenced  his  mind  as  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  "public," 
and  go  into  the  " travelling"  line;  a  description  of  business  whiclt, 
having  once  engaged  in,  lie  never  relinquislied  during  a  period  of  fortj 
year*. 

The  first  appeamnce  of  "  Richardson^d  Show^'  was  at  Bai  tiemy  fkir  in 
171)0.  At  that  time  the  travelling  FhowDitn  (wo  speak  of  theatrical 
Rhowmen)  wero  simpl)'  showmen  ef  pr(Tterea  nihiij — mere  common  sort  of 
fellows,  for  whom  the  vagahond  life  they  led  may  have  been  the  bwt 
filled.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  thia  was  always  the  caee,  or 
tliat,  till  within  a  few  years  before  the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  the  Cict 
of  keeping  a  theatrical  booth  was  thought  degrading  by  the  profession. 
During  the  first  three- quarters  of  the  last  century  it  was  usual  for  pJajefi 
holding  good  positions  at  one  or  other  of  the  patent  theatres  to  open  a  l)notb 
in  Smith  field  in  Bartlemy  fair  lime.  So  much  wag  thi3  practice  recognised, 
and  so  popular  were  the  performances,  that  the  regular  theatres  use*I  not 
nnfrequetUly  to  he  closed  during  this  period.  Neaily  all  the  proprietoxs 
of  these  bootha,  from  1700  to  1776,  were  actors  of  some  celebrity  in  their 
particuhir  line,  which,  it  is  w^orthy  of  remark,  was  usually  low  oomedj* 
Among  these  may  he  mentioned  l>oggctt,  who  by  his  acting  contributed 
so  much  to  the  reputation  of  Farquhar  na  an  author ;  Penketliman  and 
Bullock,  actors  of  good  repute,  and  favourites  with  the  gallericSt 
although  the  satirical  handling  of  the  Toller  must  have  given  them  a 
notoriety  wlaich  they  did  not  altogetlier  relish;  Hippisley,  Chapoiaii, 
Hallam,  and  Wilier,  all  actors  known  to  fame.  The  last  actors  of  aoy 
celebrity  who  appeared  at  Smith  field  aa  rivals  to  conjurors,  fire-eaten, 
giants,  and  dwarfs,  were  Yates  and  Shuter,  as  to  whoae  reputation  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Eosciad,  But  greater  than  all  was  Henry 
Fielding.  He  succeeded  to  Penkethmaii's  booth,  and  during  the  period 
of  his  connection  with  the  fair,  17*28-1737,  he  was  joint  proprietor  it 
different  times  with  Ilippialcy,  Halhim,  Eeynolds,  and  Oales.  His  bootli 
was  genendJy  situated  in  George  Inn  Yard,  and  we  read  in  one  of 
his  advertisement^,  *'The  passage  to  the  booth  will  be  illumiuated  wiUi 
several  large  moons  and  lauthorns  for  the  convcniency  of  the  passengers, 
and  the  coaches  of  persona  of  quality  may  drive  up  the  yard/*  Sometimes 
Fielding  acted  himself  with  his  company,  which  was  genernllv  from  the 
Hay  market.  At  Fielding  and  Ilippisley's  booth,  in  1733,  the  charmioR 
and  graceful  ^^Its.Ti'WtVww^  <^\\q \a^^i\\s[t  d«\wii  \i^Mx  a^ctress  at  B.n  il^-n-v 
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fair  in  1727)  played  the  part  of  Loveit,  in  an  opera  called  A  Cure  far 
Covetousness ;  or,  the  Cheats  of  Scapin, 

It  was  when  this  generation  of  showmen  had  passed  away  that 
Kichardson  made  his  bow  at  Smithfield.  His  stage  and  theatrical  fittings 
were  at  first  of  a  very  rude  character.  The  first  floor  of  a  public-house 
was  turned  into  a  theatre,  and  the  platform  or  parade,  which  was  fitted  up 
outside  the  window,  formed  an  ai*ch  over  the  stalls  of  the  sellers  of  ginger- 
bread nuts  and  fried  fish  which  stood  below.  The  audience  had  to  reach 
the  theatre  by  means  of  a  ladder,  communicating  from  the  platform  to  the 
fair.  Twenty-one  times  a  day  were  the  unlucky  performers  called  upon 
to  go  through  their  parts.  The  audiences  were  not  very  fastidious,  and 
BO  long  as  they  had  a  broadsword  combat  and  a  ghost,  the  actors  were  at 
liberty  to  play  all  sorts  of  tricks  with  the  drama.  The  length  of  the  perform- 
ance was  indeed  usually  regulated  by  the  number  of  people  waiting  to 
enter  the  show.  When  it  was  thought  that  there  was  a  sufiicient  quantity 
of  visitors  outside  to  form  another  audience,  some  one  would  be  sent  in  to 
inquire  in  a  loud  voice  if  John  Audley  were  there.  This  was  a  signal  to 
the  actors  to  cut  the  piece  short ;  and  to  abridge  a  performance  is  very 
commonly  called  to  MJohn  Audley"  it.  This  trick  was  first  practised 
by  Shuter  at  his  booth  in  1759.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it 
is  certain  that  at  first  curses  loud,  deep,  and  comprehensive  as  that  of 
Emulphus,  were  heard  from  Richardson's  retreating  patrons ;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  he  installed  himself  in  popular  favour.  The  performances 
of  Bartlemy  were  repeated  at  Edmonton  and  other  places,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  our  showman  found  himself  the  possessor  of  a  good  sum  of 
money.  With  this  he  built  himself  two  or  three  caravans  ("  carry  wans  " 
was  his  pronimciation),  in  which  he  could  convey  his  company  and  pro- 
perties from  one  place  to  another.  This  enterprise,  however,  proved 
unfortunate,  and  Richardson  not  only  lost  all  his  money,  but  became  in- 
volved in  difiiculties.  Ills  good  luck  coon  returned  to  him,  and  his  show 
became  one  of  the  principal  features  of  many  of  the  fairs  of  the  kingdom — 
Bartlemy  and  Greenwich  being  his  head-quarters — but  it  was  not  until 
after  many  years  and  many  hardships  that  he  was  enabled  to  give  his  show 
that  appearance  of  splendour  which  we  were  accustomed  to  associate  with 
it  in  our  younger  days. 

It  was  during  the  earlier  and  less  fortunate  part  of  his  pilgrimage,  that 
he  numbered  Edmund  Kcan  among  his  company.  The  old  showman  was 
not  a  little  proud  of  this  association,  and  used  to  give  himself  some 
credit  for  having  had  a  hand  in  Kean*s  theatrical  education.  When 
Macready's  name  was  becoming  known  in  the  dramatic  world,  Richardson 
was  aRked  if  he  had  seen  him.  "  No,  muster,"  he  said,  "  I  knows  nothing 
about  him  ;  in  fact,  he*s  some  wagabone  as  no  one  knows ;  one  of  them 
chaps  as  ain't  had  any  eddication  for  the  thing ;  he  never  was  with  me,  as 
Edmund  Kean  and  them  riglars  was."  Kean's  mother,  Mrs.  Carey,  a 
descendant  of  the  unfortunate  musician,  obtained  an  engagement  for 
herself  and    her  children,  Edmund  and  Heixry^  Vsi  ^'ft  «s«l•^^•«x£^   ^\ 
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llicliardflOD,  in  whose  bills  Henry  Carey's  name  figured  for  9om^  jexn 
afterwards.     The  first  performance  of  the  family   was  to   take  place  nfr 
Windsor.     Between  Sluugh  and  Eton,  however,  the  caravan  came  to  grirf, 
nnd  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.    The  mij^fortune  being  perceived  by  some  Etoa 
boys^  they  declared  they  would  drag  tlic  caravan  into  the   town  witbottt 
horses.     Richardson,  for  various  reasons,  refused  to  ngi'ce  to  thi*,  and  iht 
boys  in  revenge  pelted  the  caravan  as  it  pasEed  tlie  college.      iTiia,  it  is 
believed,  is  the  only  fjundalion  for  all  the  Btorics  which   have  been  Kt 
afloat  concerning   Kean's  connection    with  Eton.      The   performance*  tl 
Windsor  opened  with  the  Magic  Oak  and  Fielding's  Tom  Thumh^  in  whici 
Edmund  played  the  hero,  and  his  mother  personated  Queen  DollaloUa.    To 
his  great  uurprise,  Richardson    received  a  note   the   next  day   requiring 
Mafetcr  Edmund  to  come  up  to  tbe  Caatle,  and  perform  before  the  King 
(George  III.)     Kean'«  recitations  took  every  one  by   surprise*,   and  hi* 
wondrous   ability  was   even   then   acknowledged.       His    mother,  taking 
advantage  of  the  royal  favour,   engaged  the  market  hall,  and  ref^ied  i 
considerable  profit  from  Edmund's  exhibition  of  his   talents    before  the 
people  of  Windsor.     The  Hunily  aflenvards  rejoined  Richxinlson's  com- 
pany, and  remained  with  him   for  some  time.     The  last  time  Edmoiul 
Kian  played  for  Richardflon  was  at  Rattersea  fair  in  1806.     He  performed 
*'  Nerval"  and  also  "  Motley "  in  the  Castle  Spcctve^  receiving  a  salary  of 
five  shillings  a  night.    Kean  would  often  in  his  freer  momenta  boast  that  by 
bis  tumbling  outride  Richardson'a  booth  he  had  tumbled  many  hundn^i 
of  bumpkins  inside. 

It  was  not  always  fair  weather  with  the  old  showman.  At  Cambridge 
once  he  was  taken  into  custody  for  refusing  to  pay  ta.^es  for  Ins  grcumd, 
and  wouldi  with  his  whole  company,  have  been  committed  to  prison,  but 
for  the  good  offices  of  one  Brunton,  another  travelling  showmAii,  who 
liappened  to  be  at  Cambridge  at  the  time.  Richardson,  however,  opened 
his  theatj"c,  but  the  audiences  were  so  scanty  that  he  was  nearly  ruined, 
and  stanation  (to  use  the  familiar  phrase)  stared  him  and  hi^  players  in 
the  face.  Brunton  again  came  to  his  assistance  "with  five  guineas,  aad 
with'  this  slim  the  unlucky  children  of  Thespis  set  out  to  '*  busk  '*  thar 
way  borne  to  London.  Richardson  thought  at  first  to  have  raised  sonK 
money  by  pledging  iiis  waggons  and  horses  to  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
where  they  were  deposited;  but  bo  found  that  the  landlord  bad  already 
a  lien  upon  them  for  the  storage  of  the  waggons  and  keep  of  the  honest 
With  one  van,  then,  tbe  company  had  to  set  out  on  the  way  to  U^^^M 
In  this  t!icy  deposited  the  women  and  children,  while  the  showi^^l 
and  two  of  his  company  went  on  in  front  to  pick  up  what  money 
they  could  by  amusing  the  rustics  with  comic  songs  and  so  on. 
One  of  the  avant-gnrde  was  Tom  Jefl'erles,  a  clown  from  Astley'a.  He 
was  considered  to  be  the  best  out-door  clown  of  his  day.  He  kept  up  a 
continual  rattle  of  a  lingo  peculiarly  his  own ;  and  what  with  his  tricks, 
his  convcTsalion,  \vva  a^^Til,  isxv^  ^cvi.  wm^?^  he,  in  Richardson's  phnM, 
was  withoul  a  rwaV  m  W&  oj\  o^  \>d5Kv^^  ^^^a.  V?&KKt  ^^sx^^^^Joft.  ^blie) 
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On  this  particiUai'  occasion  JefFeriea  cliarmed  the  couutry 
Iblks  with  A  comic  song,  buving  for  ita  refraiu  a  great  auiount  q(  tidi  didi 
tol  loly  aud  he  thereby  caused  such  a  fluw  of  coin  into  the  buiiknipt  exche- 
quer as  to  enable  the  party  to  reach  tuwa  in  safety.  The  company  bore 
their  miufortunen  with  that  ligVit-hoarted  patience  which  di^tiuguiahes 
this  peculiar  race;  and  as  for  the  nmnagcr,  Hazlitt  pictiued  him  when 
he  wrolo  of  that  "fellow  who  floats  over  life  as  the  froth  above  tljc 
idle  wave ;  with  all  his  little  expedients  aud  dinappoiutmeals,  with 
pawned  paste  buckles,  mortgaged  sceuery,  empty  exchequer,  and  re- 
bellious orchestra,  he  ia  little  Jesa  happy  than  a  kJug,  though  not 
much  better  off  than  a  beggar/'  Kichardson  hud  to  pay  twice  over 
before  he  could  redeem  his  waggons,  fur  hia  fir^t  messenger  decamped 
v.'ith  the  cash.  « 

A»  may  be  supposed,  he  oflen  had  great  difficulty  in  guiding  his  self- 
willed  company.  He  had  to  humour  them  a  great  deal  to  keep  them  in 
good  temper  with  himself  and  each  other.  But  on  occasions  he  waa 
compelled  in  self-defence  to  assume  the  manageriul  dignity,  and  deal  out 
retributive  justice  to  offenders.  One  actor,  by  name  Grosette,  gave  hint 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  He  was  an  idle  sort  of  fellow  witli  an  inei'adicable 
difttaate  for  clean  linen  and  fair  water;  and  those  who  remember  aajinhing 
of  liichardjion,  who  himself  only  pcj-fornied  the  most  necessary  ablution*, 
roust  judge  of  the  nuisance  by  the  fact  that  he  was  obliged  to  discharge 
Grosvttc  as  being  really  too  bad  for  association  with  decent  Btrollcn»* 
Groaettc  went  away,  but  reappeared  a  few  days  afterwai*ds  with  clean 
linea  and  a  veiy  much  improved  appearance.  He  was  allowed  again 
to  enter  the  company,  and  it  was  not  discover^  until  Ipng  afterwurd* 
that  on  this  occasion  hii  had  made  free  with  the  ahowmau'a  own  stock  of 
shirts  and  neckcrcliiefs. 

Uichaivlson  like  other  inanagcr»i  had  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
recruits ;  and  he  complained  that  he  was  being  continually  robbed  of  the 
btat  members  of  his  company.  It  wat  during  the  winter,  when  tlieie 
were  no  fiiira  going  on,  that  he  used  to  attend  to  this  part  of  hia  businesa* 
On  a  visit  of  this  nature  to  a  private  theatre  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  be 
discovered  the  merits  of  Willinra  Oxberry,  and  engaged  him  to  travel 
with  his  troop.  Oxberry  remained  in  Kichai'dson's  company  for  two 
seasons,  and  then  took  ^'ght  to  higher  spheres.  Oa  QQe  occasion,  ax 
the  company  were  li-avelling  to  Ascot  racea,  «ome  of  them,  Oxberry 
among  the  number,  went  on  the  water,  Tho  boat  Waa  up^et,  and  the 
comedian  wa.-!  very  nearly  being  drowned,  it  was  tho  more  unfortunate 
ua  noue  of  tliom  had  a  cbaoge  of  clothes,  and  tliey  had  therefore  to  hide 
in  the  cATOvan  till  their  clothes  were  dry.  Oxberry.  whose  darUug  buck- 
»k'       V'  iceover  from  the  effects  I'f  "  :   Ksa 

pjr  uas  fl<!eu  next  ilay  walking  >urso 

in  Oriental  costume.  Among  Kichardsuu*:*  company  at  this  ti&iu  was 
Mr.  Savillc  Faiicit,  llie  author  of  die  MHUtU  JfuiW,  and  the  father  of  thi^ 
oclebraled  Helen  Faaclt.    Kichard»c»n  had  the  reputatioti  of  having  brout^Li 
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out  a  great  many  good  actors,  and  some  now  before  tlie  public  had  tli^ 
first  lessone  in  his  bootb. 

As  we  haT«  before  mentioned,  Bartlemy  fair  was  the  scene  of  the  old 
showman's  principal  perfomiancca.  On  ihis  occTi.sion  he  used  to  have  hii 
theatre  re-paintud  and  re-decorated,  the  cost  of  which,  together  with  that 
of  the  new  dresses  supplied  to  the  performers,  reached  no  contemptible 
Biim.  The  theatre  when  fitted  up  occupied  one  hundred  feet  of  frontage 
The  outside  platfonn  or  *'  parade"  was  at  a  cousiderable  elevation,  and  the 
background  was  of  green  baizt* ,  with  crimson  curtains  depending  here  ami 
there.  The  boxes  of  the  money-takers  were  fitted  up  in  the  Gothic  etjle, 
and  adorned  widi  columns  and  pinnacJes.  The  platform  was  lighted  by  a 
large  number  of  variegated  lamps,  disposed  *^ther  as  lustres  or  in  wreatJli* 
The  band,  which  brayed  continuously,  consisted  of  about  ten  playeia^ 
dressed  in  the  style  of  becf-eatei-g.  On  one  occasion  they  were  dreaaed 
as  bishops,  but  Richardson  did  not  get  all  the  credit  he  expected 
fi'om  this  stroke  of  invention.  The  old  man  himself  used  generally  ta 
keep  up  a  tremendous  din  on  the  gong,  without  which  InstriimenC  he 
considered  no  theatre  to  be  compltite.  This  noise  was  made  for  the 
piU'j_)OMe  of  drawing  attention  to  the  show,  and  the  effect  of  twenty  or 
thirty  different  bands  and  gongs  all  going  at  once  m  different  p&rts  of  the 
Jiiir  uiiiy  be  more  readily  conceived  than  described.  The  solemn  and 
busineft.'*-Ukc  manner  in  which  Kichardson  used  to  rouse  the  echoes  cm 
this  gong  was  the  cause  of  much  amnscment,  indeed  his  **  outside  plsy " 
altogedier  has  bcun  declared  to  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  inside 
peribrmancca  of  many  of  his  '*  rcgulfur  "  rivals,  lie  was  a  shortish  man, 
usually  drcasi'd  in  velvettjen  koee-breeches,  worsted  stockings,  check  or 
white  neckerchief,  an  old  brown  coat,  and  a  shocking  bad  hat.  His  critics 
in  the  press  of^en  quarrelltid  with  him  about  his  clothes,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  at  Bartlemy  fair  at  least,  he  might  have  the  decency 
to  appear  in  a  new  suit,  and  that  there  need  be  no  compunction  in  parting 
with  oKl  friends  when  they  had  begun  to  leave  us.  lie  waa  no  dandy  it 
mu&t  be  confessed.  On  this  point  we  may  quote  a  writer  in  Leigh 
irnnt*s  TadcTf  who  says- 
Old  UieljanJflon  rcniains  alone  » 

The  last  maii  of  his  rftcc, 

Wearing  hi^  ol(I  familiar  fnco 

And  galligiLskina. 

For  one  Mould  almost  swear 

They  were  the  only  pair 

That  eighteen  years  since  brav'd  the  STimmcr*fi  haskings  ; 

Vest,  coat,  routinnadons,  si:int*cl  the  same. 

The  voice,  the  gait,  and  eke  the  well-known  name. 

The  company  during  the  intervals  of  the  performancea  paraded  up  and 
down  the  platform,  either  footing  it  to  the  lively  strains  of  the  band  or 
going  throwgU  st^me  olWt  t^XuXixUciU  Ukely  to  draw  the  gaping  crowds  into 
the  show.  The  c\QV!tv  >k%&,  Vonn^n^v,  S^wi  V\t\^^\  >\i>i  Ts^vxAja^i^^  ^^<i  ^j,^ 
that  part  iM\ft  ft\\e4  Xi-j  r  ^^^^  wvwx.V^i  ^iN'i  ^^stOo. ».  ^^\.  ;5i,,^  v«\«i. 
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outside  acting  alone.  The  dresses  of  Richardson's  actom  were  always  of 
the  best,  and  were  bomelimcs  very  costly.  They  were  mucli  better  than 
lliose  in  use  at  the  theatreH,  for,  as  the  old  man  used  to  say,  **  I  have  to 
show  my  dreasea  in  the  daylight,  and  tliey  must  be  good,  while  anything 
will  do  for  candle-light."  He  Avould  always  choose  an  actor  with  sten- 
torian hin^.^  to  shout  the  usual  invitation — "Walk  up  I  walk  up!  the 
players  1  the  players!  The  only  booth  in  the  fair."  He  considered  this 
a  very  iinporlant  post,  and  what  he  called  a  boitld  speaker  wa^  pretty 
sure  of  getting  the  beat  of  wbat  there  was  in  the  Hichardsonian  pie. 
He  left  one  hundred  pounds  to  a  Mr.  Cartlich,  who  eaed  to  do  this 
busioess,  and  wliom  Richardabii  alwayR  said  he  would  remember,  for  he 
was  "such  a  bould  fipeidicr,  and  might  be  heard  from  one  end  of  tho 
fear  to  the  other."  He  was  once  applied  to  by  an  actor  for  an  engage- 
ment. *' Hii,  muster,"  said  he,  "I  remember  you  well.  You  waa  one 
of  them  bould  speakers  of  the  Coburg,  but  I  cannot  give  you  more  than 
SOj.  a  week."  This  actor  afterwardsj  to  fill  up  the  time,  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  platform,  and  set  up  the  usual  Rhout.  Just  afterwards  old 
John  came  running  up  in  breathless  haste,  crying,  **  Where  is  that  bould 
speaker  ?  I  must  give  him  iive  Fhillings  more  a  week,  for  I'm  blesaed  if 
I  didn't  hear  him  down  at  the  *  Brig,*  "  which  was  a  quarter  ©f  a  mile  oH*. 

Inside  the  booth  there  was  a  painted  proscenium  with  green  curtains. 
The  orchfriitra,  which  was  lined  with  crimson  cloth,  contained  five  or  six 
violin  players  in  military  costume.  The  seats  of  the  audience  were  rows 
of  planks  gradually  rising  from  the  ground,  and  beyond  a  small  resei'ved 
Bfjace  b'.twcen  the  orchestra  and  the  front  seats  there  was  no  distinction  of 
boxes,  pitj  or  gallery,  althougli  the  bills  always  announced,  boxes,  2j,  ; 
pit.  Is.  J  gallery,  Bd,  It  was  all  gallery  in  fact.  Some  impression  seems 
tij  exist  that  Richardson  was  a  penny-showman,  Wc  do  not  know  that 
it  mntters  much,  but  still,  as  a  fact,  the  entranc^:-monuy  waa  nover  less 
than  sixpence.  As  many  as  a  thousand  persona  would  sometimes  bo  in 
the  bootl>  at  once.  Richardson  was  very  anxious  that  order  should  be 
preserved,  as  be  knew  well  that  the  persons  constituting  his  audiences 
would  have  tliought  it  rather  a  good  joke  than  otherwise  to  pull  the  place 
down,  fOid  would  have  been  glad  of  any  oppc*rtunity  to  enter  upon  the 
o^xration.  Sometimes  a  storm  would  arise,  when  the  gentlemen  in  front 
would  iuMst  upon  putting  up  their  umbrellas  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  rain  which  would  at  times  come  through  tlie  roof;  loud  disturbancfs 
fallowed,  of  course,  but  the  appearance  of  old  Richardson  waa  usually 
rtifficient  to  quell  the  ricjt.  He  had  a  great  horror  of  having  his  lx>oth 
fired  by  tlic  reckless  use  of  lucifer-matclies^  and  would  conjure  any  ono 
whom  he  saw  in  possession  of  thoso  articles  to  take  the  "prosperous" 
ihiugs  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  pieces  which  were  performed,  a  good  idea  of  tlicm  wil!  bo 
gained  from  the  recital  of  a  few  of  thtir  titles.  Riehardson^s  strong 
leaning  was  always  in  the  direction  of  ghosts,  and  his  long  ac(\\Uki\vtaxvi:fo 
with  ihe  public  taste  had  led  him  to  the  conc\us\oTv  \\mV  N\\^t^  v^^ij^  T»ft'v\\v\v^ 
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pait]  so  well  a&  a  spectre.  If  a  ghost  could  not  make  a  piece  Bucceaafiil, 
Dotliing  earthly,  in  Richardson's  opinion,  could.  His  receipt  for  a  dranu 
waa  "  unitieB  for  producing  effect  and  cash  into  the  bargain,  a  gong> 
blue  or  red  fire,  aud  a  bleeding  ghost."  He  expressed  bis  opinion  of  the 
School  for  Scandal  by  myin^  thai  "  it  is  a  werry  pretty  piece  ;  but  don'l 
you  think  it  would  Imve  been  better  to  have  a  little  blue  lire  behind 
that  screen  wh^n  it  came  down  ?  "  His  performanct^i  usually  commcnoed 
with  a  melodrama,  a  pantomime  followed,  and  a  panorama  wound  up 
the  entertainment.  Among  his  bills  we  find  the  following  f»iece« 
announced; — IVie  Monk  and  the  Murderer^  or  the  Skeleton  Specirtt 
*'  with  ficent^ry,  dresses,  and  decorations  by  the  fir^t  artists,  also  a  Tiew  ^ 
the  Rocks  of  Calabria,  with  the  appearance  of  the  inyBterioiis  nionk^  the 
mysterious  forest,  and  a  grand  combat  with  shield  and  battle-axe ;  "  Tht 
Castle  of  Alhlone  and  Dunbmnc^  or  the  Spectre  of  the  North  ;  Donald  and 
RomlinCf  or  the  Spectre  of  the  Eocks ;  Agnes  of  Bavarin,  or  the  Spectre  a/ 
tlte  Danube  ;  The  Hall  of  Death ^  or  Who's  the  Murderer  f  7'he  Wafulaiag 
OutlaWy  which  concludes*  with  "  the  death  of  Orsina,  and  the  appearaoce 
of  the  accusing  Spirit;''  The  African  on  the  Desert  Island,  "including  a 
grand  combatj  in  which  the  reLribulive  hand  of  Providence  w*ill  maQiftsi 
its  abhorrence  ot'  vice,  and  virtue  and  constancy  be  eventually  triuTnphaot;  *' 
M(m»ion,  or  the  Speclrz  Knight ;  The  Virgin  Bride^  or  the  Spectre  of  tht 
Tomb  ;  The  Stcrtii  Avengers^  or  the  Hour  of  Rcti-ihution,  and  so  on. 
Somttimca  his  friends  of  the  press  would  rally  him  on  this  point,  nitd 
Btato  that  '*  during  the  fair  Richardson  will  produce  more  real  ghosts  than 
Mra.  fciiddons  could  ever  have  personified.**  He  did  not,  Ijowcvit,  take 
much  notice  of  what  they  Eaid  when  he  had  become  old  and  thick- 
Bkinncd  ;  but  in  his  younger  days  he  w;\s  verj^  ambitious  of  being  noticed 
by  \\\ii  papers.  A  certain  black  sheep  practised  upou  this  foible,  and  nsel 
to  get  money  from  the  showman  in  consideration  of  sundry  laudatory  para- 
graphs which  he  represented  as  liaving  been  inserted  in  various  papen 
through  his  influeiice.  The  demands  for  money  became,  however,  more 
IVeqnent  than  the  paragraphs,  and  liichardson  refused  to  bleed  any  more. 
On  this  the  **  lllcraiy  gent  '*  brought  him  a  notice,  iipi  which  the  show  was 
sptjken  of  as  a  reputable  and  agieeable  place  of  resort,  the  write;-  tljreatea- 
ing  that,  unless  **  a  triJle"  were  at  oucc  forthcoming,  he  would  put  di* 
before  the  adjectives,  and  so  publish  the  paragraph.  The  ahowiuin 
paid  the  money,  but  ever  afterwards  exckvimed  against  *•  that  ttoq 
atrocious  wagabone  as  edits  The  Timcs.^* 

Only  on  one  occasion  did  Richardson  ever  enter  upon  the  province  of 
the  exhibitors  of  natural  curiosities,  and  this  wns  in  the  case  of  a  spotted 
negro  boy,  *•  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  one  of  the  Citrribee  I^andik*' 
He  brought  the  showman  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  waa  accordingly 
much  prized  by  him.  Richardson  had  a  portrait  of  him  paimed,  and 
engravings  were  struck  therefrom.  The  portrait  now  adorns  iLe  gailt^ry 
of  Great  Matlovi  CWtd\,  ^wl  hard  by,  in  the  same  gravcy  lie  the  remaitw 
of  the  old  bliowmau  awi\v\5.  ?i^ci\x^^\\io^  * 
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The  performances  in  th^  booth  went  on  thirteen  or  fourteen  times  a 
day  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  amount  of  labour  and  drudgery  the  poor 
actors  had  to  undergo  was  fearful.  Sometimes  petty  disagreements  would 
arise  between  the  showman  and  his  company,  which  were  yery  quickly 
settled  before  the  adjoining  Pie-powder  Court — a  court  where  justice  was 
administered  "  on  the  nail,"  so  to  speak.  These  differences  did  not  occur 
often,  for  the  old  man,  despite  his  roughness  and  vulgarity,  had  a  good 
heart,  as  many  now  living  could  testily  if  they  chose  to  do  ao.  He  always 
rewarded  his  performers  for  extra  exertions,  and  if  it  was  plain  that  an 
actor  gave  satisfaction  to  the  audience,  Richardson  would  at  once  raise  his 
salary.  He  was  a  punctual  payp^aster,  and  used  to  deal  put  their  salaries 
to  the  actors  on  a  drum-head  at  a  certain  time  every  Saturday  evening. 
The  scene  was  usually  a  merry  one.  The  actors  would  employ  that,  their 
most  shining  hour,  in  boyish  tricks,  such  as  pushing  one  another  against 
the  manager ;  who,  if  he  could  detect  the  moving  spirit,  would  either  pay 
him  last,  or,  if  very  much  offended,  would  forget  to  invite  him  to  the 
Bui)per  which  generally  wound  up  the  week. 

It  was  a  very  common  thing  for  the  actors  from  the  regular  theatres 
to  pay  the  booth  a  visit,  but  Bichardson  would  never  take  their  money, 
saying,  "  No,  I  never  takes  money  from  my  brother  purfessionals.  They 
can  always  see  my  show  for  nothing  and  welcome."  An  anecdote  of  this 
kind  is  told  concerning  John  Reeve,  and  a  party  from  the  Adelphi,  who 
had  como  down  to  the  show. 

Many  ludicrous  stories  are  told  of  Richardson — generally  of  such  a 
character  as  this : — On  being  asked  by  a  young  lady  whether  thei-e  was 
anything  about  love  in  the  pieces  to  be  performed,  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied, 
*•  all  that,  miss,  for  you  see  the  first  is  Lovers'  Wows^  and  the  second  un 
is  Rondywows.'"  He  declared  that  he  could  not  see  anything  in  the 
exhibition  of  a  man  105  years  old,  for,  said  he,  *'  if  my  grandfather  had 
lived  he  would  have  been  120." 

The  kind-heartedness  of  the  old  showman  was  notorious.  He  was 
a  regular  subscriber  of  50/.  a  year  to  the  Green-Coat  School  Charity  at 
Camberwell.  At  St.  Alban's  a  fire  had  occurred,  at  which  he  and  his  com- 
pany rendered  great  assistance.  A  subscription  list  was  afterwards  opened 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufftrers,  and  among  the  other  donations  was  an  anony- 
mous gift  of  one  hundred  pounds.  The  coi-poration  discovered  the  donor, 
and  acknowledged  the  munificent  gift  as  that  of  Richardson  the  showman. 
He  afterwards  gave  two  handsome  donations  to  the  town  of  St.  Alban's,  one 
towards  the  repair  of  the  town-hall,  and  the  other  in  aid  of  the  funds  for 
renovating  the  abbey.  A  nother  instance  of  his  generosity  is  worth  recording. 
Some  rascally  manager  had  brought  a  company  down  to  Greenwich  to 
perform  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  at  a  time  when  Richardson  was 
always  encamped  at  tint  place,  as  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
desert  the  spot  at  Easter,  only  to  reappear  at  Whitsuntide.  In  due  time 
the  rival  manager  made  off  with  the  treasury,  leaving  the  salaries  of  tVi<i. 
actors  in  arrear.  and  the  actors  themselves  in  ^te  (iv«.\,T^«i,    "K\0j\^T^a*3vv> 
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hearing  of  their  condition,  gave  oi-dcra  at  various  shops  for  all  tliat  they 
really  needed,  and  invited  several  of  them  to  come  and  dine  with  him  io 
his  "  carrywan." 

In  this  compendious  vehicle  he  always  lived,  and  regulated  his  do< 
niestic  economy  with  tlie  assistance  of  his  cook  and  man  of  all  work, 
Davie.  He  had  built  a  cottage  in  Ilorsemonger  Lane,  which  cottage  was 
sometimes  called  his  Tusculum,  and  was  well-kno^vn  to  dramatic  aspirants 
as  tho  place  where  engagements  were  sometimes  to  be  heard  of.  His 
house  was  handsomely  furnished,  but  he  never  cared  about  living  there— 
the  Bohemian  spirit  was  too  strong  in  him.  In  his  last  illness  he  would 
not  be  removed  from  the  "  wan,"  even  at  the  urgent  advice  of  the  doctors; 
and  it  was  only  within  two  days  of  his  death,  when  he  had  given  up 
all  hope,  apd  declared  he  would  take  no  more  doctor^s  stufiT,  that  ho 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  to  his  house.  At  last  the  time  came  when 
he  might  have  exclaimed  with  Eabelais,  '^  Let  down  the  curtain,**  and  with 
Augustus,  "  The  farce  is  over :  "  he  died  in  November,  1836,  being  thea 
upwards  of  seventy  years  old. 

Richardson  was  remarkably  temperate,  and  would  tolerate  no  drunken- 
ness among  his  company.  He  left  property  to  tho  value  of  upwards  ol 
20,000/.,  and  did  not  forget  those  who  had  contributed  to  his  fortune  hj 
their  exertions.  He  left  legacies  to  several  of  his  company,  and  to  two  of 
his  musicians  1,000/.  each.  His  booth  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messn. 
Nelson  Lee  and  Johnson,  who  used  to  exhibit  a  transpai*ency  of  the  oM 
man,  in  front  of  the  show.  Fortune  seems,  however,  to  have  deserted  it 
on  the  showman's  death.  It  can  now  only  be  seen  once  a  year,  we 
believe,  at  the  Dramatic  CJollege  Fete. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Miss  Gwilt's  Duuw 

l/LT  21  stf  Mondat^  nighty  eltvai 
o'clock, — He  has  juat  left  me. 
We  parted  by  my  desire  at  the 
path  out  of  tlie  coppice  ;  lie 
•^oJDg  Lis  way  to  the  hotel,  and 
I  going  mine  to  my  lodgings. 

"  I  have  managed  to  avoid 
making  another  appointment 
with  hiru,  by  arrunging  to  write 
to  hiiti  to-morrow  mortiiDg. 
This  gives  me  the  night's  inter- 
val to  compose  niyself,  and  to 
coax  my  mind  back  (if  I  can) 
to  my  own  afTairs.  I  say,  '  if  I 
can,'  for  I  feel  as  if  his  story 
had  taken  posiiession  of  mc, 
never  to  leave  me  again.  Will 
the  night  pass,  and  the  morn- 
ing find  nie  still  thinking  of  the 
LclttT  that  Came  to  him  from 
Ilia  father's  deathbed  ?  of  the 
night  he  watched  ihrough,  on 
the  Wrecked  Ship;  and,  more 
than  all,  of  the  first  breathless  moment  when  he  told  me  his  real  Name  7 

"  Would  it  help  me  to  shake  oiF  these  impresaiona,  I  wonder,  if  I  made 
the  effort  of  writing  them  down  ?  There  would  be  no  danger,  in  that 
case,  of  my  forgetting  anything  important.  And  perliaps,  a(\er  all,  it  may 
be  the  fear  of  forgetting  st^mething  which  I  ought  to  rememljcr  that 
kwps  this  story  of  Midwinter'a  weighing  as  it  does  on  my  mind.  At  any 
rate,  the  experiment  is  worth  trying.  In  my  present  situation  I  mmi  be 
free  to  think  of  other  things,  or  I  shall  never  find  my  w*ay  tlirough  all  the 
difiiculties  at  Tlinrpe-Ambrose  that  are  fitiU  to  come. 
"  Let  me  ihink.     AVhat  Haunts  me,  to  begin  with? 
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*'  The  Names  haunt  ine.  I  keep  saying  and  saying  to  myself :  Both 
alike  I — ChriBtian  name  and  surname,  both  alike  !  A  light-haired  Ailan 
Arniadalt?,  whom  I  have  long  since  known  of,  and  who  is  the  boh  of  my 
old  mistress,  A  dark-hairt:d  Allan  Armadale,  whom  I  only  know  of  nov, 
and  who  is  only  known  to  others  under  the  name  of  Ozias  Iklidwiattr. 
Stranger  alill  j  it  is  not  relationship,  it  is  not  chance,  that  has  made  them 
namesakes.  The  father  of  the  light  Armadale  was  the  man  who  was  horn 
to  the  family  name,  and  who  loat  t!ie  family  inheritance.  The  fixtber 
of  the  dark  Armadale  was  the  man  who  took  the  name,  on  condition  cf 
getting  the  inheritiince=— and  who  got  it, 

"  So  there  are  two  of  them — I  can't  help  thinking  of  it — ^b<Hh  na- 
nmrrit'd.  The  light-haired  Armadale,  who  offers  to  the  woman  who  can 
secure  him,  eight  thousand  a  year  wliile  he  lives;  who  leaves  her  iwclta 
Imndrcd  a  year  when  he  dies  |l  who  must  and  shall  marry  mc  for  those 
two  golden  reasons;  and  whom  I  hate  and  loathe  as  1  never  hated  and 
loathed  a  man  yet.  And  the  dark-haired  Armadale,  Avho  has  a  pocir 
little  jJicomc  which  nught  perhaps  pay  his  wife's  milliner,  if  his  wife  wu 
careful;  who  has  just  left  rae,  persuaded  that  I  mean  to  marry  him ;  and 
whom — well,  whom  I  mif/ht  have  loved  once,  before  I  was  the  woman 
I  am  now. 

"  And  Allm  the  Fair  doesn't  know  he  has  a  namesake.  And  AJlao 
the  Dark  has  kept  the  secret  from  everybody  but  the  SonicTBCtalibe 
clergyman  {whose  discretion  he  can  depend  on),  and  myself. 

**  And  there  arc  two  Allan  Armadales — two  Allan  Armadiiles — two 
Aihm  Arm:idjiles.  There  !  three  is  a  lucky  number.  Haunt  me  again* 
tifier  that,  if  you  can  I 

*' What  next?  The  murder  in  the  timber-ship?  No;  the  murder 
is  a  good  reason  why  the  dark  Ai'madale,  whose  father  committed  it, 
fcihould  kirp  his  secret  from  the  fair  Armadale,  whose  father  was  killed;. 
but  it  doesn't  concern  jne.  1  remember  there  WJia  a  suspicion  in  Madeira 
at  the  time  of  something  wroug.  Was  it  wrong  7  Was  the  man  who 
had  been  tricked  out  of  his  wiie,  to  blame  for  shutting  the  cabha-^oor, 
and  leaving  the  man  who  had  tricked  him,  to  drown  in  the  'svrenk  ?  Tti, 
— the  woman  wasn't  worth  it, 

"  What  am  I  sure  of  that  really  concerns  myselt*? 

'*  I  am  sure  of  one  very  important  thing.  I  am  sure  that  Mldr 
— ^I  must  call  him  by  his  ugly  false  name,  or  I  may  confuse  the  two 
Armadaka  before  I  have  done- — I  am  sure  that  Midwinter  is  perfectly 
igunnnit  that  I  and  the  little  Inip  of  twelve  years  old  who  w^jiibed  on 
Mrs.  Armadale  in  Madeira,  and  copied  ihe  letters  that  were  supposedly 
arrive  from  the  Weat  Indies,  are  one  and  the  same.  There  are  not  many 
girla  of  twelve  who  could  have  imitated  a  man's  handwriting,  and  held 
their  tongues  about  it  afterwiirds,  as  I  did— but  that  doesn't  matter  now. 
Wliat  does  matter  is,  that  Midwinter's  belief  in  the  Dream  ia  Mid- 
winter's only  reason  for  trying  to  connect  me  with  Allan  Armadale,  by 
associating  me  with  Allan  Armadales  talhir  and  mother,     I  naked  him 
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if  lie  actually  thouglit  me  old  enough  to  have  known  either  of  them.  And 
he  said  No,  poor  fellow,  in  the  most  innocent  bewildered  way.  Would 
he  say  No,  if  he  saw  me  now  7  Shall  I  turn  to  the  glass  and  see  if  I 
look  my  five-and-thirty  years  ?  or  shall  I  go  on  writing  7  I  will  go  on 
"Writing. 

"  There  is  one  thing  more  that  haunts  me  almost  as  obstinately  as 
tlie  Names. 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  am  right  in  relying  on  Midwinter's  superstition 
(as  I  do)  to  help  me  in  keeping  him  at  arm's  length.  After  having  let 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  hurry  me  into  saying  more  than  I  need 
have  Siiid,  he  is  certain  to  press  me ;  he  is  certain  to  come  back,  with 
a  man's  hateful  selfishness  and  impatience  in  such  things,  to  the  question 
of  marrying  me.  Will  the  Dream  help  me  to  check  him  7  After  alter- 
nately believing  and  disbelieving  in  it,  he  has  got,  by  his  own  confession, 
to  believing  in  it  again.  Can  I  say  I  believe  in  it,  too  ?  I  have  better 
reasons  for  doing  so  than  he  knows  of.  I  am  not  only  the  pereon  who 
helped  Mrs.  Armadale's  marriage  by  helping  her  to  impose  on  her  own 
father, — I  am  the  woman  who  tried  to  dro>vn  herself;  the  woman  who " 
started  the  series  of  accidents  which  put  young  Armadale  in  possession 
of  his  fortune ;  the  woman  who  has  come  to  Thorpe- Ambrose  to  marry 
him  for  his  fortune  now  he  has  got  it ;  and  more  extraordinary  still,  the 
woman  who  stood  in  the  Shadow's  place  at  the  pool !  These  may  be 
coincidences,  but  they  are  strange  coincidences.  I  declare  I  begin  to 
fancy  that  /  believe  in  the  Dream  too  I 

"  Suppose  I  say  to  him,  *  I  think  as  you  think.  I  say,  what  you 
said  in  your  letter  to  me,  Let  us  part  before  the  harm  is  done.  Leave 
me  before  the  third  Vision  of  the  Dream  comes  true.  Leave  me ;  and 
put  the  mountains  and  the  seas  between  you  and  the  man  who  bears 
your  name  1 ' 

^'  Suppose,  on  the  other  side,  that  his  love  for  me  makes  him  reckless 
of  everything  else  7  Suppose  he  says  those  desperate  words  again,  which 
I  understand  now  : — *  What  i3  to  be,  will  be.  What  have  I  to  do  with  it, 
rmd  what  has  she  7  '     Suppose — suppose — 

"  I  won't  write  any  more.  I  hate  writing  I  It  doesn't  relieve  me — it 
makes  me  worse.  I'm  farther  from  being  able  to  think  of  all  that  I  must 
think  of,  than  I  was  when  I  sat  down.  It  is  past  midnight.  To-morrow 
hiia  come  already — and  here  I  am  as  helpless  as  the  stupidest  woman 
living  I     Bed  is  the  only  fit  place  for  me. 

"  Bed  7  If  it  was  ten  years  since,  instead  of  to-day ;  and  if  I  had 
married  Midwinter  for  love,  I  might  be  going  to  bed  now  with  nothing 
heavier  on  my  mind  than  a  visit  on  tiptoe  to  the  nursery,  and  a  last  look 
at  night  to  see  if  my  children  were  sleeping  quietly  in  their  cribs.  I 
wonder  whether  I  should  havQ  loved  my  children  if  I  had  ever  had  any  7 
Perhaps,  yes — perhaps,  no.     It  doesn't  matter. 

"  Tuesday  morning ^  ten  o^ clock, — Who  was  the  man  who  invented 
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laudanura  ?  I  tljank  liim  fi*ora  the  boUom  of  my  heart,  whoever  lie 
If  all  the  miserable  wretches  in  palu  of  body  and  mind,  whose  CDiuforicr 
he  has  been,  could  meet  together  to  sing  his  praises,  what  a  chorus  i|! 
"Would  be  !  I  have  had  six  dehcious  hours  of  oblivion  ;  I  have  woVe  upf 
With  my  miud  composed ;  I  have  written  a  perfect  little  letter  to  Mid-- 
winter ;  I  have  drunk  my  nice  cup  of  tea,  ivith  a  real  relish  of  it  ;  I  havt^ 
ihiwdied  over  my  nicriiing  toilet  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  relief — and  allj 
through  the  modest  little  bottle  of  Drops  which  I  see  on  my  bedrooid 
cliimney-picce  nt  this  moment,  '  Drops/  you  are  a  darling  !  If  I 
nothing  else,  I  love  »/ow. 

"  My  letter  to  Ji  id  winter  hna  been  sent  through  the  post  ;  and  I  hani 
told  him  to  reply  to  me  in  the  same  manner. 

"  I  feel  no  anxiety  about  his  answer — he  can  only  answer  it  one  wtj; 
I  have  aaked  for  a  Utile  time  to  consider,  because  my  family  circatnatancd 
require  some  consideration,  in  hie  interests  as  well  ns  in  mine*  I  hatt 
engaged  to  tell  l*im  what  those  circumstancea  are  (what  shall  I  sav, 
wonder?)  when  we  next  meet^  and  I  have  requested  him  in  the  meantiioi 
■  to  keep  alt  that  has  passed  between  us  a  secret  for  the  present, 
what  he  is  to  do  himself  in  the  interval  while  I  am  supposed  to 
fcidering,  I  liave  left  it  to  his  own  discretion^ — merely  reminding  him. 
in  our  present  situation,  his  remaining  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  might  lead  li 
inquiry  into  his  motives,  and  that  hla  attempting  to  see  me  a'^ain  (whil* 
our  positions  towards  eaeli  other  cannot  be  openly  avowed)  mif'ht  injuit 
my  reputation.  I  have  oflerrd  to  write  to  lum  if  he  wishes  it ;  and  f 
have  ended  by  promiaing  to  make  the  interval  of  our  necessary  separa- 
tion aa  short  as  I  can. 

**  This  sort  of  plain  unaffected  letter — which  I  might  have  written  ^9 

lilm  last  nightj  if  his  story  had  not  been  running  in  my  head  as  it  did l»« 

one  defect,  I  know.  It  certainly  keeps  liira  out  of  the  way,  while  I  an 
ciiating  my  net,  and  catching  my  gold  fieh  at  the  great  house  for  the  second 
time—but  it  also  leaves  an  awkward  day  of  reckoning  to  come  with  Miii* 
winter  if  I  succeed.  How  am  I  to  manage  him?  What  am  I  to  do?  I 
ouglit  to  face  those  two  questions  as  boldly  as  usual — ^but  eomehotr  inT 
courage  seems  to  fail  me ;  and  I  don't  quite  fancy  meeting  that  difB- 
culty^  till  the  time  comes  when  it  mu^rbe  met.  Shall  I  confess  to  my 
di.iry  that  I  am  sorry  for  Midwinter,  and  ihat  I  slirink  a  little  freo 
thinking  of  the  day  when  he  hears  that  I  am  going  to  be  Diiatrcsss  at  l2« 
preat  house? 

"  But  1  am  not  mistress  yet — ^nnd  I  can't  tukc  a  step  in  the  directioa 
cf  the  great  house  till  I  have  got  the  answer  to  my  letter,  and  iifl  I  know 
that  Midwinter  is  out  of  the  way.  Patience  I  palionce  1  I  must  go  tail 
forget  myself  at  my  piano.  There  is  the  '  Moonlight  Sonata  *  open,  nM 
tempting  me,  on  the  music-stand.  Have  I  nerve  enough  to  play  it,  i 
wonder  ?  Or  will  it  set  me  shuddering  with  the  mystery  and  terror  of  it, 
as  it  did  the  other  day  7 
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"  Five  o'clocL — I  have  got  his  answer.  The  Blightost  request  I  can 
make  is  a  command  to  him.  He  has  gone — and  he  sends  me  his  address 
in  London.  *  There  ai*e  two  considerations,*  (he  says,)  *  which  help  to 
reconcile  me  to  leaving  you.  The  first  is,  that  r/ou  wish  it,  and  that  it  is 
only  to  be  for  a  little  while.  The  second  is,  that  I  think  I  can  make  some 
arrangements  in  London  for  adding  to  my  income  by  my  own  labour.  I 
have  never  cared  for  money  for  myself — but  you  don't  know  how  I  am 
beginning  already  to  prize  the  luxuries  and  refinements  that  money  can 
provide,  for  my  wife's  sake.*  Poor  fellow  1  I  almost  wish  I  had  not 
written  to  him  as  I  did  ;  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  sent  him  away 
from  me. 

"  Fancy,  if  Mother  Oldershaw  saw  this  page  in  my  diary  !  I  have 
had  a  letter  from  her  this  morning — a  letter  to  remind  me  of  my  obliga- 
tions, and  to  tell  me  she  suspects  things  are  all  going  wrung.  Let  her 
suspect !  I  shan't  trouble  myself  to  answer — I  can't  be  worried  with  that 
old  wretch  in  the  state  I  am  in  now. 

"It  is  a  lovely  aflernoon — I  want  a  walk  —  I  mustn't  think  of 
Midwinter.  Suppose  I  put  on  my  bonnet,  and  try  my  experiment 
at  once  at  the  great  house  ?  Everything  is  in  my  favour.  There  is  no 
spy  to  follow  me,  and  no  lawyer  to  keep  me  out,  this  time.  Am  I  hand- 
some enough,  to-day  ?  "Well,  yes — handsome  enough  to  be  a  match  for 
a  little  dowdy,  awkward,  freckled  creature,  who  ought  to  be  perched  on 
a  form  at  school,  and  strapped  to  a  back-board  to  straighten  her  crooked 
shoulders. 

**  *  The  nurseiy  lisps  ont  in  all  they  ntter ; 
Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter.* 

"  How  admirably  Byron  has  described  girls  in  their  teens  I 

"  Eight  o'clock. — I  have  just  got  back  from  Armadale's  house.  I 
have  seen  him,  and  spoken  to  him ;  and  the  end  of  it  may  be  set  down  in 
three  plain  words.  I  have  failed.  There  is  no  more  chance  of  my  being 
Mrs.  Armadale  of  Thorpe- Ambrose  than  there  is  of  my  being  Queen  of 
England. 

"Shall  I  write  and  tell  Oldershaw?  Shall  I  go  back  to  London? 
Not  till  I  have  had  time  to  think  a  little.    Not  just  yet. 

"  Let  me  think ;  I  have  failed  completely — failed,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances in  favour  of  success.  I  caught  him  alone  on  the  drive  in  front  of 
the  house.  He  was  excessively  disconcerted,  but  at  the  same  time  quite 
willing  to  hear  me.  I  tried  him,  first  quietly — then  with  tears,  and  the  rest 
of  it.  I  introduced  myself  in  the  character  of  the  poor  innocent  woman 
whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  injuring.  I  confused,  I  interested,  I 
convinced  him.  I  went  on  to  the  purely  Christian  part  of  my  errand,  and 
ppoke  with  such  feeling  of  his  separation  from  his  friend,  for  which  I  was 
innocently  responsible,  that  I  turned  his  odious  rosy  face  quite  pale,  and 
made  him  beg  me  at  last  not  to  distress  him.  But,  whatever  other  feelings 
I  roused  in  him,  I  never  once  roused  his  old  feeling  for  me,    I  saw  it  in 
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hh  cye3  when  lie  loolceJ  at  me  ;  I  felt  it  in  his  fingers  Yrben  we  iLd&Sc 
hands.     AVc  parted  friends  and  nothing  more. 

"  It  is  for  this,  is  it,  ^fisa  Milroy,  that  I  rodsted  temptattani  roorsmg^ 
al\cr  morning,  when  I  tnew  jou  were  out  nlono  in  the  pnrk  ?  I  hate 
jiist*kf\  you  time  to  slip  in,  and  t^ilce  nij  place  in  Armadale's  good  graces,  ' 
have  I?  I  never  resisted  temptation  yet  without  suffering  for  it  in  some 
such  way  as  this  I  If  I  had  only  followed  my  first  tlionghta,  on  the  day 
when  I  took  leave  of  yon,  my  young  Indy — well,  well,  ncrer  luinJ  th^l 
now.  I  have  got  the  future  before  me  ;  you  are  not  Mrs.  Armadale  yet ! 
And  I  can  tell  you  one  other  thing — whoever  else  he  marries,  he  mil 
never  many  you.  If  I  am  even  with  you  in  no  other  way,  tnut  m^ 
whatever  cornea  of  it,  to  be  even  with  you  there  I 

"  I  am  not,  to  my  own  sttrprise,  in  one  of  ray  furious  passions*  Tb« 
last  time  I  was  in  this  perfectly  cool  state,  under  serious  provocation, 
iomething  came  of  it,  which  I  daren't  write  doivn,  even  in  my  own  prirmtc 
diary.     1  sliouldn't  be  Burprised  if  something  comes  of  it  now. 

'*  On  my  way  back,  I  called  at  Mr.  Bashwood's  lodging«  in  the  town. 
He  was  not  at  home,  and  I  left  a  message  telHng  him  to  come  here  to-nig!it 
and  spenk  to  me.  I  mean  to  relieve  him  at  once  of  the  duty  of  lookiiif 
after  Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy.  I  may  not  see  my  way  yet  to  ruiniDg 
lier  pi*ospect8  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  as  completely  na  she  bna  ruined  mine. 
But  when  the  time  comes,  and  I  do  see  it,  I  don't  know  to  what  lengtk 
my  Reuse  of  injury  may  take  me;  and  there  may  be  inconvenience,  ami 
possibly  danger,  in  having  such  a  chicken-hearted  creature  as  Mr.  Bosh' 
wood  in  my  confidence. 

"  I  suspect  I  am  more  ujiset  by  all  this  than  I  supposed.  Midwinter « 
story  13  beginning  to  haunt  me  again,  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

*^  A  soft,  quick,  trembling  knock  at  the  Ftroet  door  !    I  know  who  it  U>  , 
No  hand  but  old  Baahwood's  could  knock  in  that  way. 


He  has  surprised  me  ly 


**  Kim  o*clock. — I  have  just  got  rid  of  him 
coming  out  in  a  new  character. 

"  It  seems  (though  I  didn't  detect  him)  that  he  was  at  the  groat  house 
while  I  was  in  company  with  Armadale.  He  Raw  us  talking  on  the  driven 
and  he  afterwards  heard  what  the  servants  said,  who  saw  us  too.  The 
wiso  opinion  below  fitaira  ia  that  wo  have  'made  it  up,'  nnd  that  ibe 
maptcr  is  likely  to  marry  me  afler  all.  'Tie's  sweet  on  her  red  hair'  wis 
the  elegant  expression  they  used  in  the  kitchen.  *  Little  I^Hssie  C40*l 
match  her  there — nnd  little  Missie  will  get  the  worst  of  it.*  Ifow  I  hste 
the  coarse  ways  of  the  lower  orders  I 

"  While  old  Bashwood  was  telling  me  this,  I  thought  he  looked  evcir 
more  confused  and  nervous  than  usual.  But  I  failed  to  see  what  wm 
really  tlic  matter  until  after  I  had  told  him  that  he  was  to  leave  all  fhrther 
ohserv%ition  of  Mr.  Arraadalc  and  Miss  Milroy  to  me.  Evers'  drop  of  the 
little  blood  there  is  in  the  foeble  old  creature's  body  seemed  to  fly  un  into 
his  face.     He  made  qixltQ  an  overpowcrin^j  effort ;  he  really  looked  as  if 
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Lc  would  drop  down  dead  of  fright  at  his  own  boldness;  but  hj  forced 
out  the  question,  for  all  tliat,  stammering,  and  stuttering,  and  kneading 
desperately  with  both  hands  at  the  brim  of  his  hideous  great  hat.  *  I  beg 
your  i>ardon,  Miss  Gwi-Gwi-Gwilt  I  You  are  not  really  go  go-going  to 
marry  Mr.  Armadale,  are  you?'  Jealous — ^if  ever  I  saw  it  in  a  man's 
face  yet,  I  saw  it  in  his — actually  jealous  of  Armadale,  at  his  age  !  If  I 
Lid  been  in  the  humour  for  it,  I  should  have  bui-st  out  laughing  in  his 
face.  As  it  was,  I  was  angry,  and  lost  all  patience  with  him.  I  told  him 
hij  Avas  an  old  fool,  and  ordered  him  to  go  on  quietly  with  his  usual  busi- 
ness until  I  sent  him  word  that  he  was  wanted  again.  lie  submitted  as 
usual ;  but  there  was  an  indescribable  something  in  his  watery  old  eyes, 
when  he  took  leave  of  me,  which  I  have  never  noticed  in  them  before. 
Love  has  the  credit  of  working  all  sorts  of  strange  transformations.  Can 
it  be  really  possible  that  Love  has  made  Mr.  Boshwood  man  enough  to  be 
nngry  with  me  ? 

"  Wednesday, — My  experience  of  Miss  Mih-oy's  habits  suggested  a 
susjncion  to  me  last  night,  which  I  thought  it  desirable  to  dear  up  this 
morning. 

"  It  was  always  her  way,  when  I  was  at  the  cottage,  to  take  a  walk 
early  in  the  morning  before  breakfast  Ck>nsiderlng  that  I  used  often  to 
clioose  that  very  time  for  my  private  meetings  with  Armadale,  it  struck 
mc  as  likely  that  my  former  pupil  might  be  taking  a  leaf  out  of  ray  book, 
and  that  I  might  make  some  desirable  discoveries  if  I  turned  my  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  major's  garden  at  the  right  hour.  I  deprived  myself 
of  my  Drops,  to  make  sure  of  waking ;  passed  a  miserable  night  in  conse* 
qucnce;  and  was  ready  enough  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock,  and  walk  the 
distance  from  my  lodgings  to  the  cottage  in  the  fresh  morning  air. 

*'  I  had  not  been  five  minutes  on  the  park-side  of  the  garden  enclosure 
before  I  saw  her  come  out.  She  seemed  to  have  had  a  bad  night  too ; 
her  eyes  were  heavy  and  red,  and  her  lips  and  cheeks  looked  swollen  as  if 
6];e  had  been  crying.  There  was  something  on  her  mind,  evidently; 
something,  as  it  soon  appeared,  to  take  her  out  of  the  garden  into  the 
park.  She  walked  (if  one  can  call  it  walking,  with  such  legs  as  hers  !) 
straight  to  the  summer-house,  and  opened  the  door,  and  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  went  on  quicker  and  quicker  towards  the  low  ground  in  the  park, 
where  tlie  trees  are  thickest.  I  followed  her  over  the  open  space  with 
perfect  impunity,  in  ihc  preoccupied  state  she  was  in ;  and  when  she  begaa 
to  slacken  her  pace  among  the  trees,  I  was  among  the  trees  too,  and  was 
not  afraid  of  her  seeing  me. 

"  Before  long,  there  was  a  crackling  and  trampling  of  heavy  feet  coming 
up  towards  us  through  the  underwood  in  a  deep  dip  of  the  ground.  I 
knew  that  step  as  well  as  she  knew  it.  <  Ilcre  I  am,'  she  said,  in  a  faint 
little  voice.  I  kept  behind  the  trees  a  few  yards  off,  in  some  doubt  on 
which  side  Armadale  would  come  out  of  the  underwood  to  join  her.  lie 
came  out,  up  the  side  of  the  dell  opposite  to  the  tree  behind  which  I  woa 
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Btatidiii^.  They  sat  down  together  on  the  bunk,  I  eat  dovrn  behind  tlit 
tr^e,  and  looked  at  thera  through  the  underwood,  aiid  h^jard  witkool  tht 
slightest  difficulty  every  word  that  they  sfiid. 

The  talk  began  by  his  noticing  that  she  looked  out  of  apirita,  and 
asking  if  anything  had  gone  wrong  at  the  cottage.  The  artful  little  minx 
lost  no  time  in  making  tht?  neccssnry  impresaion  on  liira  ;  she  began  to 
cry»  He  took  her  hand,  of  course,  and  tried,  in  his  brudshly  stratgut- 
forwiird  way,  to  comfort  her.  No :  she  was  not  to  be  comfbrtotL  A 
miserable  prospect  was  before  her  ;  ehe  had  not  slept  the  wbole  night  for 
thinking  of  it.  Her  father  had  called  her  into  his  room  the  preriora 
evening,  had  spoken  about  the  ^tate  of  her  education,  and  bad  told  her,  in 
80  many  words,  that  she  was  to  go  to  school.  The  place  had  been  Jbond, 
arjd  the  terms  had  been  settled ;  and  ns  soon  U3  her  clothes  could  be  got 
ready,  Miss  was  to  go.  *  Whilo  that  hateful  Miss  Gwilt  waa  in  the  bouse,* 
says  this  model  young  person,  *  I  would  liave  gone  to  school  willingly — ^I 
wanted  to  go.  But  it's  all  different  now  ;  I  don't  think  of  it  in  the  same 
way ;  I  feel  too  old  for  Bchool.  Vm  quite  heart-broken,  Mr.  Armad:ile.' 
There  she  stopped,  as  if  she  had  meant  to  Eay  more,  and  gave  him  a  lock 
which  finisshed  the  sentence  plainly — 'I'm  quite  heart-broken,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale, now  we  are  friendly  again,  at  going  away  from  you!^  For  downright 
brazen  impudence,  which  a  grown  woman  would  be  ashamed  of,  give  tnc 
the  young  girls  wlio&e  *  modesty  ^  ia  so  pertinaciously  insisted  on  by  the 
nauseoiia  domestic  sentimentalists  of  tlie  present  day  I 

•*  Even  Armadale,  booby  as  he  is,  understood  her.  Afler  bewildering 
himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  words  that  led  nowhere,  he  took  her — one  can 
hardly  say  round  the  waiat,  for  ahe  hasn't  got  one— he  took  ber  round 
the  lust  hook-and-eye  of  her  dix^s,  and,  by  way  of  offering  her  fi  refbge 
from  the  indignity  of  being  sent  to  school  at  her  age,  made  her  a  propoail 
of  marriage  in  so  many  words. 

*'  If  I  could  have  killed  them  both  at  that  moment  by  litHng  up  mj 
little  linger,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  I  should  have  lifted  it.  As  things 
were,  I  only  waited  to  see  what  Miss  Milroy  would  do, 

"  She  appeared  to  think  it  necesaaiy — feeling,  I  suppose,  that  ahe  liad 
met  him  without  her  father's  knowledge,  and  not  forgetting  that  I  had 
had  the  start  of  her  as  the  favoured  object  of  Mr.  Armadale's  good  opinion 
— ^to  assert  herself  by  an  explosion  of  virtuous  indignation.  She  wondered 
how  ho  could  think  of  such  a  thing  after  his  conduct  with  Miss  GwiJt, 
and  after  her  father  had  forbidden  him  the  house  !  Did  he  want  to  mmkc 
her  feel  how  inexcusaldy  she  had  forgotten  what  waa  due  to  herself?  Was 
it  worthy  of  a  gentleman  to  propose  what  he  knew  as  well  as  she  did,  was 
impossible?  and  so  on,  and  bo  on.  Any  man  with  bruins  in  hia  head 
would  hare  known  what  all  this  rodomontade  really  meant*  Armadale 
took  it  so  Berioualy  that  he  actually  attempted  to  justify  himself.  He 
declared,  in  his  headlong  blundering  way,  that  he  was  quite  in  earnest ; 
he  and  her  falhei  mi^bt  make  it  up,  and  be  friends  again ;  and  if  the 
major  persisted  in  IxeaiUn^ Vvm  -^ka  ?t  isXT-tta-^t^^wiSij^VBdiflB  and  gentl^^men 
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in  their  situation  had  made  iTinaway  mcimagca  before  now,  and  fatliers 
and  mothers  who  wouldn't  forgive  them  before,  had  forgiven  them  after- 
wards. Such  outrageously  straightforward  love-making  as  this,  left  Miss 
Miiroy,  of  course,  but  two  alternatives — to  confess  that  she  had  been 
saying  No,  when  she  meant  Yes,  or  to  take  refuge  in  another  explosion. 
She  was  hypocrite  enough  to  prefer  another  explosion.  *  How  dare  you, 
Mr.  Armadale  ?  Go  away  directly  1  It's  inconsiderate,  it*s  heartless,  it's 
perfectly  disgraceful  to  say  such  things  to  me  ! '  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  It 
seems  incredible,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  he  was  positively  fool 
enough  to  take  her  at  her  word.  He  begged  her  pardon,  and  went  away 
like  a  child  that  is  put  in  the  comer — the  most  contemptible  object  in  the 
form  of  man  that  eyes  ever  looked  on  ! 

^'She  waited,  after  he  had  gone,  to  compose  herself,  and  I  waited 
behind  the  trees  to  see  how  she  would  succeed.  Her  eyes  wandered 
round  slily  to  the  path  by  which  he  had  lefb  her.  She  smiled  (grinned 
would  be  the  truer  way  of  putting  it,  with  such  a  mouth  as  hers) ;  took 
a  few  steps  on  tiptoe  to  look  after  him  ;  turned  back  again,  and  suddenly 
burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  crying.  I  am  not  quite  so  easily  taken  in  as 
Armadale,  and  I  saw  what  it  all  meant  plainly  enough. 

"  *  To-morrow,'  I  thought  to  myself,  *  you  will  be  in  the  park  again, 
miss,  by  pure  accident.  The  next  day,  you  will  lead  him  on  into  pi*o- 
posing  to  you  for  the  second  time.  The  day  ailer,  he  will  venture  back 
to  the  subject  of  runaway  marriages,  and  you  will  only  be  becomingly 
confiised.  And  the  day  after  that,  if  he  has  got  a  phm  to  propose,  and  if 
your  clothes  are  ready  to  be  packed  for  school,  you  will  listen  to  him.' 
Yes,  yes;  Time  is  always  on  the  man's  side,  where  a  woman  is  concerned, 
if  the  man  is  only  patient  enough  to  let  Time  help  him. 

"  I  let  her  leave  the  place  and  go  back  to  the  cottage,  quite  uncon- 
scious that  I  had  been  looking  at  her.  I  waited  among  the  trees  thinking. 
The  truth  ia,  I  was  impressed  by  what  I  had  heard  and  seen,  in  a  manner 
that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  describe.  It  put  the  whole  thing  before  me  in 
a  new  light.  It  showed  me — what  I  had  never  even  suspected  till  this 
morning — that  she  is  really  fond  of  him. 

*'  Heavy  as  my  debt  of  obligation  is  to  her,  there  is  no  fear  nowy  of 
my  £uling  to  pay  it  to  the  last  iarthing.  It  would  have  been  no  small 
triumph  for  me  to  stand  between  Miss  Milroy  and  her  ambition  to  be  one 
of  the  leading  ladies  of  the  county.  But  it  is  infinitely  more,  where  her 
first  love  is  concerned,  to  stand  between  Miss  Milroy  and  her  heart's 
desire.  Shall  I  remember  my  own  youth  and  spare  her  ?  No  I  She  has 
deprived  me  of  the  one  chance  I  had  of  breaking  the  chain  that  binds  me 
to  a  past  life  too  horrible  to  be  thought  o£  I  am  thrown  back  into  a 
position,  compared  to  which  the  position  of  an  outcast  who  walks  the 
streets  is  endurable  and  enviable.  No,  Miss  Milroy — no,  Mr.  Armadale  ; 
I  will  spBre  neither  of  you. 

**  I  have  been  back  some  hours.  I  have  been  thinking,  and  nothicv% 
has  come  of  it.     Ever  since  I  got  tint  fetrange  \v:VV^t  q^ '^V\^>!*vsA«£^\»sx 
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Sunday,  my  usual  readiocsa  in  enicrgcncieis  has  deserted  me,  Wlicn  I 
Jim  not  ihirildng  of  hitn  or  of  his  stoiy,  my  mind  feela  quite  stupefied.  I 
wlio  have  always  known  what  to  tlo  on  othir  occasious,  don*t  know  xrhiit 
to  iJo  now.  It  Avoiild  be  easy  enouch,  of  course,  to  warn  Major  Milroy  of 
Ilia  diuigliter's  pi ocecdinj^s.  But  tlie  major  is  fond  of  his  daughter ; 
Armadide  la  anxious  to  be  reconciled  wi(h  him  ;  Armadale  is  rich  and 
prosiK^rous,  and  ready  to  submit  to  the  elder  man— nnd  sooner  or  h»tcr 
ihey  will  be  friends  again ,  and  the  marriage  will  follow.  Warning  Major 
Milroy  is  only  t!ic  way  to  embarrass  ihom  for  the  present;  it  is  not  the 
way  to  part  ihem  for  good  and  all. 

"  What  is  the  way  '?     I  can't  see  it.    I  could  tear  my  ovm  hair  off  n»y 
head  !    I  cotdd  burn  the  house  down  1     If  thtre  was  a  train  of  tyunpowc 
under  the  whole  world,  I  could   light  it,  and  blow  the  whole   world 
destruction — I  am  in  such   a  rage,  iuch  a  ficnzy  with   myself  for 
seeing  it  I 

"  Poor  dear  Midwinter  !  Yes,  '  dear.*  I  don't  care.  I'm  lonely 
liclplesi.  I  want  somebody  who  ik  gentle  and  loving,  to  uuike  much  cf 
me  ;  I  wiah  1  had  his  head  on  my  Ixisoai  again  ;  I  have  a  good  mind  to 
go  to  London,  and  marry  him.  Am  I  mad?  Yes  ;  all  people  who  nn* 
iis  miserable  as  I  anj,  are  mad.  1  must  go  to  the  window  and  get  soi 
air.  Shall  I  jump  out?  No;  it  ditsfigurea  one  so,  and  the  corc«iiei 
inquest  lets  so  many  people  see  it. 

"  The  air  has  revived  me.  I  begin  to  remember  that  I  have  Time 
ray  »ide,  at  any  rate.  Nobody  knowB  but  me,  of  their  secret  meetings  in 
tlie  park  the  first  thing  in  ihe  morning.  If  jealous  old  Bashwood,  who  'n 
slinking  and  sly  enonch  fur  anything,  tries  to  look  privately  after  Arma- 
dale, in  his  own  iiUerest.Hj  he  will  Iry  at  the  usual  lime  when  he  goes  to 
the  Bteward*8  ofHce.  He  knows  nothing  of  Miss  Milroy'a  early  habits; 
and  he  won*t  he  on  the  spot  till  Armadale  has  got  back  to  the  house.  For 
another  week  to  come,  I  may  wait  and  watch  them,  and  choose  my  own 
time  and  way  of  interfering  the  moment  I  fee  a  chance  of  his  gelling  the 
better  of  her  heiiifation,  and  making  her  jsay,  Yes. 

"  So  here  I  wait,  without  knowing  how  things  will  end  wiih  MidwinU 
in  London  ;  with  my  purse  gel  ting  emptier  and  emptier,  and 
appearance  so  far  of  any  new  pupils  to  fill  it;  with  Mother  01dcr»hi 
certain  to  inai&t  on  having  her  money  back  the  n^ouient  she  knows  I  hai 
failed ;  without  prospects,  friends,  or  hopes  of  any  kiud — a  lost  woman,  if 
ever  there  was  a  lost  woman  yet.  "Well  !  I  say  it  again  and  again  ai 
again — I  don't  care  1  Here  I  stop,  if  I  sell  the  clothes  off  my  back,  if  ^ 
hire  myself  at  the  puLlic-house  to  pl.ay  to  the  brutes  in  the  tap-room  ; 
here  I  stcip  till  the  time  comes,  and  I  see  the  way  to  parting  Ariuadi 
and  Miss  Milroy  for  ever  ! 

**  Senn  o'clocL — Any  signs  that  the  time  is  cortung  yet?     I  hardUi 
know — there  are  r\^s  «5?  a  ^iVim^^;^  ^  any  rate,  in  my  po^tioa  in  iLe 
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**  Two  of  the  oldest  and  ugliest  of  the  many  old  and  ugly  ladies  who 
took  up  my  case  when  I  left  Major  Milroy's  service,  have  just  called, 
announcing  themselves  with  tlie  insufferable  impudence  of  charitable 
Englishwomen,  as  a  deputation  from  my  patronesses.  It  seems,  that  the 
news  of  my  reconciliation  with  Armadale  has  spread  from  the  servants* 
ofllces  at  the  great  house,  and  has  reached  the  town,  with  this  result.  It 
is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  my  *  patronesses '  (and  the  opinion  of  Major 
Mibroy  also,  who  has  been  consulted,)  that  I  have  acted  with  the  most 
inexcusable  impradence  in  going  to  Armadale*s  house,  and  in  there 
speaking  on  fiiendly  terms  with  a  man  whose  conduct  towards  myself  has 
made  his  name  a  by-word  in  the  neighbourhood.  My  total  want  of  self- 
respect  in  this  matter,  has  given  rise  to  a  report  that  I  am  trading  as 
cleverly  as  ever  on  my  good  looks,  and  that  I  am  as  likely  as  not  to  end 
in  making  Armadale  marry  me  after  all.  My  *  patronesses  *  are  of  course 
too  charitable  to  believe  this.  They  merely  feel  it  necessary  to  remon- 
strate with  me  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  to  Avarn  me  that  any  second  and 
similar  imprudence  on  my  part  would  force  all  my  best  friends  in  the 
place  to  withdraw  the  countenance  and  protection  which  I  now  enjoy. 

"  Having  addressed  me,  turn  and  turn  about,  in  these  terms  (evidently 
all  rehearsed  beforehand),  my  two  Gorgon-visitors  straightened  themselves 
in  their  chairs,  and  looked  at  me  as  much  as  to  say,  *  You  may  often  have 
lieard  of  Virtue,  Miss  Gwilt,  but  we  don*t  believe  you  ever  really  saw  it 
ill  full  bloom  till  we  came  and  called  on  you.' 

"  Seeing  they  were  bent  on  provoking  me,  I  kept  my  temper,  and 
answered  them  in  my  smoothest,  sweetest,  and  most  ladylike  manner.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  Christianity  of  a  certain  class  of  respectable  people 
begins  when  they  open  tlieir  prayer-books  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  ends  when  they  shut  them  up  again  at  one  o^clock  cm 
Sunday  afternoon.  Nothing  so  astonishes  and  insults  Christians  of  this 
sort  as  reminding  them  of  their  Christianity  on  a  week-day.  On  thin  hint, 
as  the  man  says  in  the  play,  I  spoke. 

"  *  What  have  I  done  that  is  wrong  7 '  I  asked,  innocently.  *  Mr. 
Armadale  has  injured  me ;  and  I  have  been  to  his  house  and  forgiven  him 
the  injury.  Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake,  ladies  ?  You  can*t  have 
really  come  here  to  remonstrate  with  mc  in  a  Christian  spirit  for  per- 
ibrming  an  act  of  Christianity  ?  ' 

"  The  two  Gorgons  got  up.  I  firmly  believe  some  women  have  cats* 
tails  as  well  as  cats'  faces.  I  firmly  believe  the  tails  of  tliose  two 
jarticular  cats  wagged  slowly  under  their  petticoats,  and  swelled  to  four 
times  their  proper  size. 

"*  Temper  we  were  prepared  for.  Miss  Gwilt,'  they  said,  *but  not 
Profanity.    We  wish  you  good  evening.' 

"  So  they  left  me,  and  so  *  Miss  Gwilt '  sinks  out  of  the  patronizing 
notice  of  the  neighbourhood. 

"  I  wonder  what  will  come  of  this  trumpery  little  quarrel  ?  One 
thing  will  come  of  it  which  I  can  see  already*.    TVi<i  t^^jv^siN. ^*^  x^-ss.^ 
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Mhs  Milroy's  cars.  She  will  insist  on  Aiinatlale's  juslifjing  Iiimtelf— 
aiid  Armadule  will  end  in  aalis^ing  Iicr  of  lits  innocence  by  making 
another  proposal.  Tliia  will  be  quite  likely  to  hasten  umtters  between 
thein — at  least  it  would  with  me.  If  I  was  in  her  place,  I  should  «j 
to  mjac'lf,  *  I  uill  make  Bar<?  of  him  while  I  erm.'  Supposing  it  doeea't 
ruin  to-morrow  morning,  I  think  I  will  take  another  early  walk  in  the 
direction  of  the  park. 

*'  Mnhnght, — Aa  I  can't  take  my  drops,  with  a  morning  walk  before  inc, 
I  may  as  well  give  up  all  hope  of  sleeping,  rvnd  go  on  with  my  diary. 
Even  xcith  my  diops,  I  doubt  if  my  head  would  be  very  quiet  on  my 
pillow  to-night.  Since  the  little  excitement  of  the  scene  with  my  *lady- 
[iwtronesses '  has  worn  oflT,  I  have  been  troubled  with  misgivings  which 
would  leave  me  but  a  poor  chance,  under  any  cmjumstances,  of  gelting 
much  re.st. 

'^  I  can*t  imagine  why,  hut  the  parting  wor«la  sjioken  to  Airnadaie  by 
that  old  brute  of  a  lawyci',  have  come  b.ick  to  my  mind  !  Here  they  are, 
na  reported  in  Mr,  Baahwood's  letter: — *Some  other  pcrson*s  curiosity 
may  go  on  from  the  point  where  you  (and  I)  have  stopped-,  and  fnice 
other  person's  hand  may  let  the  broad  dayliglit  in  yet  on  Miss  Gwilt-^ 

"  What  does  he  moan  by  that  ?  And  "vvhat  did  he  mean  afterwards 
when  he  overtook  old  Bai?hwood  in  the  drive,  by  telling  him  to  cratifj- 
his  curiosity?     Does  ihia  hatoful  Pedgid  actually  suppose  there  is  aav 

chance 7     Kidiculoua*!     Why^  I  have  only  to  look  at  the  feeble  old 

criature,  and  he  daren*t  lifl  his  little  finger  imleisa  I  tell  him.  Ut  try  to 
pry  into  my  past  life  indeed  1  Why,  people  with  ten  times  his  brai:)i, 
and  a  hundred  times  his  courage,  have  tried — and  have  left  off  as  wide 
as  they  began, 

"I  don't  know  though — it  might  have  been  better  if  I  had  kept  mj 
temper  when  Brtshwood  was  here  tltc  other  night.  And  it  might  be 
better  still  if  I  saw  him  to-morrow,  nud  took  him  back  into  my  good 
graces  by  giving  hira  something  to  do  for  rae.  Suppose  I  tell  him  to 
look  after  the  two  PedgifiF,  and  to  discover  whether  iheiis  Ls  any 
chance  of  llielr  attempting  to  renew  tlieir  connection  with  Armadale 7 
No  such  thing  is  at  all  likely — but  if  I  gave  old  Bnshwood  this  conuuis- 
won,  it  would  flutter  his  sense  of  his  o'wn  importance  to  me,  and  wouM 
at  the  same  time  serve  the  excellent  purpose  of  keeping  him  out  of 
my  way. 


"  TJiurschi/  morning^  nine  o'clock.— I  have  just  got  back  from  the  pazk* 
**  For  once,  I  have  proved  a  true  prophet.     There  they  were  tc^;^er, 

at  thy  H^iUiC  early  hour,  in  the  same  secluded  6'ilu»tion  among  the  Itees; 

and  there  was  Miss  in   full  pc«sessiun  of  the  report  of  luy  visit  to  the 

great  house,  and  taking  hex*  tone  accordingly. 

"  After  saymg  oi\«i  oi  two  things  about  me,  which  I  pramice  Mm  nd 

to  forget,  Armadale  took  tVift  >^'a^'  X-:*  tcu'A^tt  \x«x  ^^C  his  coDst&a^  wfaidi 
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I  felt  befoi*cband  be  would  be  driven  to  take.  He  repeated  his  proposal  of 
marriage,  with  excellent  effect  this  time.  Tears  and  kisaes  and  protes- 
tations followed  ;  and  my  late  pupil  opened  her  heart  at  last,  in  the  most 
innocent  manner.  Home,  she  confessed,  was  getting  ao  miserable  to  her 
now,  that  it  was  only  less  miserable  than  going  to  achool.  Her  motlier's 
temper  was  becoming  more  violent  and  unmanageable  every  day.  The 
nurse,  who  was  the  only  person  with  any  influence  over  her,  had  gone 
away  in  disgust.  Her  father  was  becoming  more  and  more  immersed  in 
his  clock,  and  was  made  more  and  more  resolute  to  send  her  away  from 
Iiome,  by  the  distressing  scenes  which  now  took  place  with  her  mother, 
almost  day  by  day.  I  waited  through  these  domestic  disclosures  on  the 
chance  of  hearing  any  plans  they  might  have  for  the  future  discussed 
between  them;  and  my  patience,  afler  no  small  exercise  of  it^  was 
rewarded  at  last. 

*^  The  first  suggestion  (as  was  only  natural  where  such  a  fool  as 
Armadale  was  concerned)  came  from  the  girl.  She  started  an  idea,  which  I 
own  I  had  not  anticipated.  Bhe  proposed  that  Armadale  should  write  to  her 
father;  and,  cleverer  still,  she  prevented  all  fear  of  his  blundering  by  telling 
him  what  he  was  to  say.  He  was  to  express  himself  as  deeply  distressed 
ut  his  estrangement  from  the  major,  and  to  request  permission  to  call  at  the 
cottage,  and  say  a  few  words  in  his  own  justification.  That  was  all.  The 
letter  was  not  to  be  sent  that  day,  for  the  applicants  for  the  vacant  place 
of  Mrs.  Milroy^s  nurse  were  coming,  and  seeing  them  and  questioning  them 
would  put  her  lather,  with  his  dislike  of  such  things,  in  no  humour  to 
receive  Armadale's  application  indulgently.  The  Friday  would  be  the  day 
to  send  the  letter,  and  on  the  Saturday  morning,  if  the  answer  was  un- 
fortunately not  favourable,  they  might  meet  again.  <  I  don't  like  deceiv- 
xng  my  father  ;  he  has  always  been  so  kind  to  me.  And  there  will  be  no 
need  to  deceive  him,  Ailan,  if  we  can  only  make  you  friends  again. 
Those  were  the  last  words  the  little  hypocrite  said,  when  I  led  them. 

"  What  will  the  major  do  ?  Saturday  morning  will  show.  I  won't 
think  of  it  till  Saturday  morning  has  come  and  gone.  They  are  not  man 
and  wife  yet ;  and  again  and  again  I  say  it,  though  my  brains  are  still  as 
helpless  as  ever,  man  and  wife  ihey  ahall  never  be. 

**  On  my  way  home  again,  I  caught  Bashwood  at  his  breakfast,  with  his 
poor  old  black  teapot,  and  his  little  penny  loaf,  and  his  one  cheap  morsel  of 
oily  butter,  and  his  darned  dirty  table-cloth.    It  sickens  me  to  think  of  it. 

"  I  coaxed  and  comforted  the  miserable  old  creature  till  the  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  quite  blushed  with  pleasure.  He  undertakes  to  look 
nfler  the  Pedgiils  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  Pedgift  the  elder,  he  describes, 
when  once  roused,  as  the  most  obstinate  man  living ;  nothing  will  induce 
him  to  give  way,  unless  Armadale  gives  way  also  on  his  side.  Pedgift 
the  younger  is  much  the  more  likely  of  the  two  to  make  attempts  at  a 
reconciliation.  Such  at  least  is  Bashwood's  opinion.  It  is  of  very  little 
consequence  now  what  happens  either  way.  The  only  important  thing  is  to 
tie  my  elderly  admirer  safely  again  to  my  apron-atrin^.   Axi«i  \3cC\^  \«^  ^<ci^^. 
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**  Tbe  post  is  Inte  tliii*  moniing.  It  lias  onl}'  just  come  in,  and  1ia3 
biouglit  me  a  letter  from  MlJwmlcr. 

"  It  is  :\  clinrmlng  ltitrt*r;  it  fTtittcrs  me  anJ  flutters  me  as  if  I  vrns  a 
youEg  girl  ngnin.  No  reproaches  for  my  never  liaving  written  to  him; 
no  hateful  Inirrying  of  me,  in  plaio  words,  to  marry  him.  He  only 
writes  to  tell  me  a  piece  of  news.  He  lias  ohtuiiicd,  through  his  lawyer*, 
a  prospect  of  being  employed  as  occasional  correspondent  to  a  newKpapcr 
which  is  about  to  be  started  in  London.  The  employment  will  require 
hini  to  leave  England  for  the  Continent,  which  would  exactly  meet  hU 
own  wishes  for  the  future,  but  he  cannot  consider  the  propositi  st.'rionsly 
until  lie  has  first  ascertained  whether  it  would  meet  my  wishes  too.  He 
knows  no  will  but  mine,  and  he  loaves  me  to  decide^  ufker  first  nienticffling 
the  lime  jftllowcd  him  before  his  answer  must  be  sent  in.  It  is  the  time  of 
course  (if  I  ngree  to  liia  going  abroad)  in  which  I  must  marry  him.  But 
there  is  not  a  word  ubout  this  in  his  letter.  He  aska  for  nothing  but  sl 
sinht  of  my  handwriting  to  help  him  through  tlie  interval,  while  we  an* 
separated  from  each  olhcr. 

**  That  is  the  letter;  not  ycry  long,  but  so  prettily  expressed. 

"  I  think  I  can  penetrate  ihe  secret  of  his  fmcy  for  going  abroad. 
Th:it  wild  idea  of  putting  the  mountains  and  the  seas  between  AnnaJale 
and  himself  is  still  in  Lis  mind.  As  if  cither  he  or  I  could  escape  doing 
what  we  are  fated  to  do — supposing  we  really  are  fated — by  puttii\g  ft  ft-w 
hnndietl,  or  a  few  thousand  miles,  between  Armadale  and  ourstlves! 
"VYliat  strange  absurdity  and  inconsistency  I  And  yet  how  I  like  him  for 
being  Jibsurd  and  inconsistent;  for  don't  I  see  plainly  tliat  lam  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all?  Who  leads  this  clever  man  attray  in  spite  of  himself? 
Who  makes  him  too  blind  to  see  the  contradiction  in  his  own  conduct, 
%shich  he  would  see  plainly  in  the  conduct  of  another  person  ?  How  inte- 
rested I  do  feel  in  him  t  How  dangerously  near  1  am  to  shutting  my  eyes 
on  the  past,  and  letting  myself  lore  him  I  Waa  Eve  fonder  of  Adani 
than  ever,  I  wonder,  after  she  had  coaxed  him  into  eating  the  apple  ?  I 
ehould  have  quite  doted  on  him  if  I  had  been  in  her  place.  (Memcratt- 
diun:^ — To  v.-rito  iliJwinter  a  charming  little  letter  on  my  side,  with  a  kisi 
in  it ;  and  as  time  is  allowed  him  before  he  sends  in  his  answer,  to  ask  (or 
time  too,  before  I  tell  him  whether  I  will  or  wiU  not  go  abroad.) 

"  Tiue  <>  clock, — A  tiresome  Tisit  fixm  my  landlady  j  eager  for  a  little 
gossip,  and  full  of  news,  w^hich  she  thinks  will  interest  me, 

**  She  is  acquainted,  I  fiud,  with  Mrs.  Milroy's  late  nurse ;  and  »Iifl 
has  btcn  seeing  her  friend  ofF,  at  the  station,  this  afternoon.  They  talked 
of  course  of  aCairs  at  the  cottage,  and  my  name  turned  up  in  tl»f 
course  of  conversation,  I  aui  quite  wrong,  it  seems,  if  the  nuifc'* 
authority  is  to  be  trusted,  in  believiiig  Miss  Milroy  to  be  responsible  for 
Bending  Mr.  Armudale  to  my  reference  in  London.  Miss  Milroy  really 
l;nc\Y  nothing  nbcv^l  \^  aik^  \\.t3K\.^vi^\t\'\Vt^\\\\sCT  mother*a  mad  jcaloufjf 
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of  me.  The  present  wretched  state  of  things  at  the  cottage  is  due  entirely 
to  the  same  cause.  Mrs.  Milroy  is  firmly  persuaded  that  my  remaining 
at  Thorpe- Ambrose  is  referable  to  my  having  some  private  moans  of  com- 
municating with  the  major  which  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  discover. 
With  this  conviction  in  her  mind,  she  has  become  so  unmanageable  that 
no  person,  \rith  any  chance  of  bettering  herself,  could  possibly  remain  in 
attendance  on  her ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  major,  object  to  it  as  he  may, 
will  be  obliged  to  place  her  under  proper  medical  care. 

^^  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  the  wearisome  landlady  had 
to  tell  me.  Unnecessary  to  say  that  I  was  not  in  the  least  interestel 
by  it.  Even  if  the  nurse's  assertion  is  to  be  depended  on  —  which 
I  persist  in  doubting — it  is  of  no  importance  now.  I  know  that  Miss 
Milroy,  and  nobody  lut  Miss  Milroy,  has  utterly  mined  my  pj-ospect  of 
becoming  Mrs.  Armadale  of  Thorpe- Ambrose — and  I  care  to  know  nothing 
more.  If  her  mother  was  really  alone  in  the  attempt  to  expose  my  false 
reference,  her  mother  seems  to  be  suffering  for  it,  at  any  rate.  And  so  good- 
by  to  ]Mr8.  Milroy — and  heaven  defend  me  from  any  more  last  glimpses 
at  the  cottage,  seen  through  the  medium  of  my  landlady'ii  spectacles  I 

"  Xtne  o'clock. — Bashwood  has  just  left  me,  having  come  with  news 
from  the  great  house.  Pedgifl  the  younger  has  made  his  attempt  at 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  this  very  day,  and  has  failed.  I  am  the 
sole  cause  of  the  failure.  Armadale  is  quite  willing  to  be  reconciled,  if 
IVlgift  the  elder  will  avoid  all  future  occasion  of  disagreement  between 
them,  by  never  recurring  to  the  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt.  This,  however, 
happens  to  be  exactly  the  condition  which  PedgitVs  fiither — with  his 
opinion  of  me  and  my  doings — would  consider  it  his  duty  to  Armadale 
not  to  accept.  So  lawyer  and  client  remain  as  far  apart  as  ever,  and  the 
obstacle  of  the  Pedgifts  is  cleared  out  of  my  way. 

"  It  might  have  been  a  very  awkward  obstacle,  so  far  as  Pedgift  the 
elder  is  concerned,  if  one  of  his  suggestions  had  been  carried  out — I  mean, 
if  an  officer  of  the  Tendon  police  had  been  brought  down  here  to  look  at 
me.  It  is  a  question,  even  now,  whether  I  had  better  not  take  to  the 
thick  veil  again,  which  I  always  wear  in  London  and  other  large  places. 
The  only  difficulty  is,  that  it  would  excite  remark  in  this  inquisitive  little 
town  to  see  me  wearing  a  thick  veil,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  .summer 
weather. 

*'  It  is  close  on  ten  o'clock — I  have  been  dawdling  over  my  diary 
longer  than  I  supposed.  No  words  can  describe  how  weary  and  languid 
I  feel.  \Vhy  don't  I  take  my  sleeping  drops  and  go  to  bed  7  There  is  no 
meeting  between  Armadale  and  Wisa  Milroy  to  force  me  into  early  rising 
to-morrow  moniing.  Am  I  trying,  for  the  hundredth  time,  to  see  my  way 
clearly  into  the  future — trying,  in  my  present  state  of  fatigue,  to  be  the 
quick-witted  woman  I  once  was,  before  all  these  anxieties  came  together 
and  overpowered  me  ?  or  am  I  perversely  afraid  of  my  bed  when  I  want  it 
most  ?    I  don't  know — I  am  tired  and  miserable  •,  I  axv\  \qqVaw^nr\^\^^^^ 
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hiijlgard  and  old,  Willi  a  Utile  cncouiagemcut,  I  might  be  fool  cnoSg!)  to 
biirat  out  crying*  Luckily,  there  ia  no  one  to  eacoun'^e  mc.  What  eoit 
of  Dight  is  it,  I  wonder  ? 

"  A  cloudy  night,  with  the  moon  showing  at  intervals,  and  the  wind 
lising,  I  can  ju^t  hetxr  it  moaning  nmong  the  ius  and  outs  of  the  un- 
finished  coiUiges  at  the  end  of  the  Btreet.  My  nerres  miist  be  a  liitk 
.■shaken,  I  think.  I  was  startled  just  now  by  a  shadow  on  the  wall.  Ji 
was  only  alter  a  moment  or  two  that  I  mustered  sense  enoi;^U  to  nottoe 
where  the  candle  >raa,  and  to  sec  that  the  shadow  was  my  ow^. 

**  Shadows  remind  me  of  Midwinter — or,  if  the  shadows  don^t,  something 
el;$c  does,  I  must  hare  another  look  at  his  letter,  and  then  I  will  positirel/ 
go  to  bed. 


"  I  shall  end  in  getting  fond  of  him.  If  I  remain  much  longer  in  this 
lonely  uncertain  state — so  irresolute,  bo  unlike  my  usual  self — I  sliall  end  id 
getting  fond  of  him.  What  madness  1  As  if  /  could  erer  be  really  fond 
of  a  man  again  1 

"  Suppose  I  took  one  of  mj  sudden  resolutions^  and  married  him. 
Poor  as  he  is,  he  would  give  me  a  name  and  a  position,  if  I  became  his 
wife. '  Let  me  see  how  the  name — ^his  own  name — would  look,  if  I  irally 
did  consent  to  take  it  lor  mine. 

**  *  Mrs.  Armadale  1 '     Pretty.  ^^ 

'< '  Uv9.  Alkn  Armadale  V     Prettier  stilL  ^H 

*'  My  nerves  must  be  shaken.  Here  is  my  own  handwriting  startling 
me  now !  It  is  so  strange — it  is  enough  to  startle  anybody.  The  simi- 
larity in  the  two  names  never  struck  me  in  this  light  before.  Many 
which  of  the  two  I  might,  my  name  would  of  course  be  the  same;.  I 
Khould  have  been  Mrs.  Armadale,  if  1  had  married  tlic  light-haired  Allan 
ui  the  great  house.  And  I  can  be  Mrs,  Armadale  still,  U'  I  marry  the 
dark-haired  Allan  in  London.  It's  almost  maddening  to  write  it  down — 
to  feel  that  something  ought  to  come  of  it — .and  to  find  nothing  come. 

"  How  can  anything  come  of  it?  If  I  did  go  to  London,  and 
him  (as  of  course  I  must  mnrry  him)  under  his  real  name,  woidd 
me  be  known  by  it  afierwarda  ?  With  all  his  rcasona  for  concealing  his 
re.il  name,  he  would  insist — no,  he  is  too  fond  of  me  to  do  that — ^lie  would 
entreat  me  to  take  the  name  which  he  has  assumed.  ^Ii^s.  Midwint4»r, 
Hideous  !  Ozirts,  too,  when  I  w^tnted  to  address  him  iamiliarly  as  his 
wife  should.     Worse  than  hideous  I 

*'  And  yet,  there  would  be  some  reason  for  humouring  him  in  this,  if 
he  asked  me.  Suppose  the  brute  at  tlie  great  house  happened  to  leaTC 
this  neighbourhood  as  a  single  man ;  and  suppose,  in  his  absence,  any  of 
the  people  who  know  Mm  heard  of  a  Mrs.  Allan  Armadaldi  thej  wooU 
^et  her  down  at  once  as  Lis  wife-  Even  if  they  actually  sair  me— if  I 
actually  came  among  them  with  that  name,  and  if  he  was  not  present  to 
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contradict  it — \i\s  ovf%  servants  would  be  the  firat  to 
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ready  to  believe  anything  of  me  now  we  have  qiiarrelled,  would  join  the 
chorus  sotto  voce : — *  Only  think,  my  dear,  the  report  that  bo  shocked  us, 
actually  turns  out  to  be  true  I  *  No.  If  I  marry  Midwinter,  I  must 
cither  be  perpetually  putting  my  husband  and  myself  in  a  false  position — 
or  I  must  leave  his  real  name,  his  pretty,  romantic  name,  behind  me  at  the 
chui*ch  door. 

"  My  husband  I  As  if  I  was  really  going  to  marry  him !  I  am  not 
going  to  marry  him,  and  there*s  an  end  of  it. 

^'Half-past  ten. — Oh  dear!  oh  dearl  how  my  temples  throb,  and 
how  hot  my  weary  eyes  feel  I  There  is  the  moon  looking  at  me  through 
the  window.  How  fast  the  little  scattered  clouds  are  flying  before  the 
wind !  Now  thoy  let  the  moon  in ;  and  now  they  ehut  the  moon  out. 
AVhnt  strange  shapes  the  patches  of  yellow  light  take,  and  lose  again,  all 
in  a  moment  1  No  peace  and  quiet  for  me,  look  where  I  may.  The 
candle  keeps  flickering,  and  the  very  sky  itself  is  restless  to-night. 

"  *  To  bed  !  to  bed  ! '  as  Lady  Macbeth  says.  I  wonder  by-the-by 
what  Lady  ^lacbeth  would  have  done  in  my  position  ?  She  would  have 
killed  somebody  when  her  difficulties  first  began.     Probably  Armadale. 

"Fndai/  morning. — A  night's  rest,  thanks  again  to  my  BropsL  I 
went  to  breakfast  in  better  spirits,  and  received  a  morning  welcome  in  the* 
shape  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Oldershaw. 

"  My  silence  has  produced  its  effect  on  Mother  Jezebel.  She  attributes 
it  to  the  right  cause,  and  she  shows  her  claws  at  last.  If  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  pay  my  notc-of-hand  for  thirty  pounds,  which  is  due  on  Tues- 
day  next,  her  lawyer  is  instructed  to  *  take  the  usual  course.'  If  1  am 
not  in  a  position  to  pay  it  I  Why,  when  I  have  settled  to-day  with  my 
landlord,  I  shall  have  barely  five  pounds  lef^  I  There  is  not  the  shadow  of 
a  prospect  between  now  and  Tuesday  of  my  earning  any  money ;  and  I 
don't  possess  a  friend  in  this  place  who  would  trust  me  with  sixpence. 
The  difficulties  that  are  swarming  round  me  wanted  but  one  more  to 
complete  them,  and  that  one  has  come. 

"  Midwinter  would  assist  me,  of  course,  if  I  could  bring  myself  to  ask 
him  for  assistance.  But  that  means  marrying  him.  Am  I  really  desperate 
enough  and  helpless  enough  to  end  it  in  that  way  ?     No ;  not  yet. 

"  My  head  feels  heavy ;  I  must  get  out  into  the  fresh  air,  and  think 
about  it. 

"  Two  o'clock. — I  believe  I  have  caught  the  infection  of  Midwinter's 
superstition.  I  begin  to  think  that  events  are  forcing  me  nearer  and 
nearer  to  some  end  which  I  don't  see  yet,  but  which  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded is  now  not  far  off. 

"  I  have  been  insulted — deliberately  insulted  before  witnesses — by 
Miss  Milroy. 

**  AAcr  walking,  *q£  usual,  in  the  most  unfrequented  place  I  could  pick 
out,  and  after  trying  not  very  successfully  to  think  to  aom^  ^oicA  y^x^^^ 
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of  what  I  am  to  do  next,  I  rcmoml>tTed  tliat  I  uecdeJ  sontc  notc*pnpcr  rnwl 
ptiia,  nud  went  hack  to  the  town,  to  ihi?  &taiioiiei*s  shop.  It  might  hav« 
bwn  wiser  to  have  sent  fur  wliat  I  wnntcd.  But  I  was  weary  of  myfell, 
and  weary  of  my  lonely  rooms  ;  and  I  did  my  own  errand,  for  no  better 
reason  ihitn  tliat  it  was  something  to  do. 

"  I  had  jtjst  got  into  the  shop,  and  was  asking  for  what  I  waiitc«l, 
when  another  ciustoraer  came  in.  We  botli  Jooked  up,  and  recognized 
eac!i  other  at  the  siime  moment  :  Miss  Milroy. 

"A  woman  and  a  lad  were  behind  the  counter,  besides  the  man  who 
was  serving  me.  The  woman  civilly  nddrcsi^cd  the  new  customer.  *  Wbal 
can  v»c  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  for  you,  Miss?*  Afier  pointing  it 
first,  by  looking  mc  straight  in  the  face,  she  answered,  *  Nothing,  thaak 
you,  at  present.     Til  come  l>ack  when  the  shop  is  enipty.^ 

"  She  Wf.'nt  out.  The  three  people  in  the  shop  looked  at  me  in  silence. 
In  silence,  on  my  stile,  I  paid  for  my  purchases,  and  left  ihe  place.  I  don't 
know  how  I  might  have  fdt  if  1  had  been  in  my  usual  spirits.  In  the 
anxious  unseitled  state  I  am  in  now,  I  can't  deny  it,  the  girl  stung  me. 

'*  In  ihe  weakness  of  ihc  moment  (for  it  was  nolhing  else)  I  was  on 
tlie  point  of  matching  her  petty  sijitefulncss  by  spitefulneas  fjuiie  as  peliy 
on  my  side.  I  had  actually  got  as  far  as  the  whole  length  of  the  street, 
on  my  way  to  ihe  major's  cottage,  bent  on  telling  him  the  secret  of  Lit 
daughter's  morning  walks,  hi-fore  my  better  sense  came  back  to  tne, 
Wiicn  I  did  cool  down,  I  turned  round  at  once,  and  took  the  way  hcint\ 
No,  no,  jMiss  Milroy  :  meie  lemporary  inischief-makiug  at  tlic  cotLRgi*, 
which  would  only  end  in  your  father  forgiving  you,  and  in  Armadale 
profaing  by  his  indulgence,  will  nothing  like  pay  the  debt  I  owe  yon.  I 
doii*t  forget  that  your  heart  is  ect  on  Armadale;  and  that  tlie  major, 
however  he  may  talk,  has  nlwaya  ended  hilheito  in  giving  ycm  your 
own  way.  My  head  matf  be  getting  duller  and  duller,  but  it  has  mtt 
quite  failed  me  yet. 

'*  In  the  meantime,  there  is  ifothcr  01dershaw*8  Ittter  waiting  obsti- 
nate ly  to  he  answered  ;  and  here  am  I,  not  knowing  what  to  do  about  it 
yet.  Shall  I  answer  it  or  not  ?  It  doesn't  matter  fur  the  present;  iLcre 
are  some  hours  Ktill  to  spare  before  the  post  gncs  out. 

**  Suppose  I  asked  Armadale  to  lend  me  the  money  ?  I  should  enjoy 
getting  something  out  of  him  ;  and  I  belieTe,  in  his  present  situation  with 
Jlifis  Jlilroy,  he  would  do  anything  to  be  rid  of  me.  Mean  enough  ihif, 
on  my  part,  Pooli  1  When  you  hate  .and  despite  a  man,  as  I  liate  and 
despise  Arniadalc,  \Uio  cares  for  looking  mean  in  hti  eye«? 

*'  And  yet  my  pride — or  my  Eomething  else,  I  don't  know  wh 
fchriuks  from  it. 

"Half- past  two — only  half-past  two.     Oh,  the  dreadful  weariness 
these  long  summer  days  I   I  can't  keep  tliinking  and  thinking  any  longer; 
I  must  do  something  to  relieve  my  mind.     Can  I  go  to  my  piano  f     No» 
I'm  not  fit  for  vt.    Work?     No  ;  I  siiall  get  thinking  again,  if  I  takct*? 
my  needle.     A  m^tv,  "m  m^*  ^\Ti<i^^  >«Qw\$i.  ^\A  x-siCu^e  in  drink,     rm  n* 
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a  man,  and  I  can't  drink.     I'll  dawdle  over  my  dresses,  and  put  xr.y 
things  tidy. 

♦  •♦♦♦♦ 

"  Una  an  hour  passed  ?     More  tlian  an  hour.     It  seems  like  a  minute. 

**  I  can't  look  back  through  these  leaives,  but  I  know  I  Wrote  tlie 
words  somewhere.  I  know  I  felt  myself  getting  nearer  and  noai  er  to 
so:ne  end  that  wa3  still  hidden  from  me.  The  end  is  hidden  no  longer. 
The  cloud  is  off  my  mind,  the  blindness  has  gone  from  my  eyes.  I 
8ce  it !    I  see  it  I 

"  It  came  to  me — I  never  sought  it.  If  I  was  I^ing  on  my  deathbed, 
I  couU  Bweor,  with  a  safe  conscience,  I  never  sought  it. 

"  I  was  only  looking  over  my  things ;  I  was  as  idly  and  as  frivolously 
employed  as  the  most  idle  and  most  frivolous  woman  living.  I  went 
through  my  dresses  and  my  linen.  What  could  be  more  innocent? 
Children  go  through  their  dresses  and  their  linen. 

"  It  was  such  a  long  summer  day,  and  I  was  so  tired  of  myself.  I  went 
to  my  boxes  next.  I  looked  over  the  large  box  first,  which  I  usually  leave 
open ;  and  then  I  tried  the  small  box,  which  I  always  keep  locked. 

"  From  one  thing  to  the  other,  I  came  at  last  to  the  bundle  of  letters 
at  the  bottom — the  letters  of  the  man  for  whom  I  once  sacrificed  and 
suffered  everything  ;  the  man  who  has  made  me  what  I  am.  A  hundred 
times  I  have  determined  to  burn  his  letters;  but  I  have  never  burnt  them. 
This  time,  all  I  said  was,  *  I  won't  read  his  letters  !'>  And  I  did  read  them. 

**  The  villain — the  false,  cowardly,  heartless  villain — what  have  I  to  do 
with  his  letters  now  7  Oh,  the  misery  of  being  a  woman  !  Oh,  the 
meanness  that  our  memory  cf  a  man  can  tempt  us  to,  when  our  love  for 
him  is  dead  and  gone  1  I  read  the  letters — I  was  so  lonely  and  so 
miserable,  I  read  the  letters. 

**  I  came  to  the  last — the  letter  he  wrote  to  encourage  me,  when  I 
hesitated  as  the  terrible  time  came  nearer  and  nearer;  the  letter  that 
revived  roe  when  my  resolution  failed  at  the  eleventh  hour.  I  read  on, 
line  aAer  line,  till  I  came  to  these  words  :^ 

**....*!  really  hare  no  patience  with  such  absnrditics  as  you  have  written  to 
me.  Yon  say  I  am  driring^yoa  on  to  do  what  is  beyond  a  woman's  courage.  Am  I  ? 
I  might  refer  yon  to  any  collection  of  Trials,  English  or  foreign,  to  show  that  yon  were 
utterly  wrong.  Bat  such  collections  may  be  beyond  your  reach ;  and  I  will  only  refer 
you  to  a  case  in  yestcrday*8  newspaper.  The  circumstances  are  totally  different  from 
our  circumstances ;  but  the  example  of  resolution  in  a  woman  is  on  example  worth 
your  notice. 

**  *  Ton  will  find,  among  the  law  reports,  a  married  woman  charged  with  frau- 
dulently representing  herself  to  bo  the  missing  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  merchant 
senice,  who  was  supposed  to  hare  been  drowned.  The  name  of  the  prisoner's  husband 
(living),  and  the  name  of  the  officer  (a  very  common  one,  both  as  to  Christian  and 
surname),  happened  to  be  identically  the  same.  There  was  money  to  be  got  by  it 
(sorely  wanted  by  the  prisoner's  husband,  to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached),  if  the 
fraud  had  succeeded.  The  woman  took  it  all  on  herself.  Her  husband  was  helplesi 
and  ill,  and  the  baiiifb  wcro  after  him.  The  circumstances,  as  you  may  read  foe 
yourself,  were  all  in  her  favour,  and  were  so  weU  mtaw^Ci  \>^  \»»  ^^X  >^^  Nac^^^x^ 
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lemselvps  atknowlcJ^^^I  ^!icnii;5ht  have  syccet-rlcil,  if  thesnppoaed  ilrowncJ 
not  turned  up  alive  nrul  well  in  the  nick  of  time  to  confront  her.  The  >ccne  took 
at  the  lainicrs*  offlt'Oj  anil  C4unc  out  in  the  cviJcnce  at  tJic  policc-coart.     The  woniM 
wns  hilIld£om(^,  and  the  sailor  was  a  good-natured  tnnn.     He  wanted,  at  first,  if  the 

ivvj  era  irould  have  allowt'd  him,  to  let  her  off.  He  said  to  her,  among  other  thing!, 
'•y<>ti  didn't  count  on  tlic  drownctl  man  coming  bock,  alive  and  heor^,  did  jon, 
ma'am  ?'  •  It's  Ineky  fi>r  you/  ehc  said,  'I  didn't  coaat  on  it.  You  have  escaped 
the  icft,  but  you  wouldn't  have  escaped  wc/  'Why,  wbntTvould  jou  have  done,  if 
you  had  known  I  was  ooniiug  back  ?  *  says  the  sailor.  She  looked  him  sbeadiJy  in  tit? 
face,  and  answciicd : — *  I  would  haxo  killed  you,*  There  1  Do  yoa  think  snch  ■ 
Avcuiian  OS  that  would  have  \VTitten  to  tdl  mo  I  was  prcfifiin^j  her  fiirther  than  the  hwi 
cournge  to  go?  A  handsome  woman,  too,  like  yourscU  i  You  wuuld  dn\c  ♦ 
men  in  roy  position  to  wish  tlicy  had  her  now  in  your  phice.' 
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"  I  read  no  farther.  When  I  had  got  on,  line  by  Hue,  to  those  irordfi 
it  burst  on  me  like  a  flash  of  lightoing.  In  an  instant  I  saw  it  t»  plftinljr 
us  I  Bee  it  now.  It  13  horrible,  it  is  unheard-of,  it  out-dares  all  daring; 
but,  if  I  can  only  nerve  myself  to  face  one  terrible  necessity,  it  is  to  he 
done-  /  fwjf/  pet'sonnte  the  nchbi-providtd  ivkiow  of  Allan  Aiyrutdakof 
llwrpe-Amhrose^  if  I  can  count  on  Allan  Amutdalts  death  in  a  giteti  time. 

**  There,  in  plain  words,  is  the  frightful  temptatiou  under  which  I  nov 
feel  myself  sinking.  It  ia  frightful  in  more  ways  than  one — for  it  has  oome 
straight  out  of  that  other  temptation  to  wLiich  I  yielded  in  the  bygone  tiuMi 

"  Ye$  j  there  the  letter  line  been  waiting  for  me  in  my  box,  to  serve  a 
purpose  never  thought  of  by  the  viiJain  who  wrote  it.  There  ia  the  Case, 
US  he  calls  it— only  quoted  to  taunt  me ;  utterly  unlike  my  own  caae  at  iLc 
time — tliere  it  has  been,  waiting  and  lurking  for  roe  tlirough  all  the 
cliaiiges  in  my  life^  till  it  has  come  to  be  like  mif  case  at  last. 

"  It  miglit  startle  any  woman  to  see  this,  and  even  tliii  is  not  tbe 
worst  The  whole  thing  huij  bccu  in  my  Diary,  for  days  past,  witlioiit 
my  knowing  it !  Every  idle  fancy  that  escaped  me,  haa  been  tenling 
secretly  that  one  way  !  And  I  never  saw,  never  suspected  it,  till  the 
reading  of  the  letter  put  my  own  thoughts  before  me  in  <t  new  jigitt — 
till  I  saw  the  shadow  of  n:ty  own  circum&tances  suddenly  reflected  in  oo» 
special  circumstance  of  that  other  woman^s  caise  I 

*'  It  is  to  be  done,  if  I  can  but  look  the  neceaaity  in  the  ihce.  It  ia  to 
be  done,  if  I  can  count  on  Allan  Amiadales  death  in  a  giv€n  tim€* 

"All  but  his  death  is  easy.  The  whole  aeries  of  events  under  which  I 
have  been  blindly  chaBng  and  fretting  for  more  than  a  iveek  post,  haT« 
been  one  and  all — though  I  was  too  stupid  to  see  it — events  in  my  Civour; 
events  paving  the  way  Bmoothly  and  more  smootlily  straight  lo  the  end. 

**  In  three  bold  steps — only  three  !• — that  end  mi<^ht  be  readied.  Let 
Midwinter  marry  me  privately,  under  his  real  name — »te]»  tlie  first! 
Let  Armadale  leave  Thorpe- Ambrose  a  single  man,  and  die  in 
distant  place  among  strangerii — step  the  second  ! 

**  Wliy  um  L  hesitating  ?     Why  not  go  on  to  »tep  the  thirdj  and 

**  I  will  go  on.    ?»\.«V  ^^^  ^)toi^^  aiv^  \aat,  ia  my  appearance,  after 
announcement  of  Atov^^?^^'^  ^v^vV  \\^^  x^^vO^^^  Sn,vv% 
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the  character  of  Armadale's  widow,  with  my  marriage  certificate  in  my 
hand  to  prove  my  claim.  It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  Thanks 
•to  the  exact  simil^ty  between  the  two  names,  and  thanks  to  the  careful 
manner  in  which  the  secret  of  0tB,t  similarity  has  been  kept,  I  may  be 
the  wife  of  the  dark  Allan  Armadale,  known  as  such  to  nobody  but  my 
husband  and  myself;  and  I  may,  out  of  that  very  position,  claim  the 
character  of  widow  of  the  light  Allan  Armadale,  with  proof  to  support  me 
(in  the  shape  of  my  marriage  certificate)  which  would  be  proof  in  the 
estimation  of  the  most  incredulous  person  living. 

"  To  think  of  my  having  put  all  this  in  my  Diary  I  To  think  of  my 
having  actually  contemplated  this  very  situation,  and  having  seen  nothing 

♦  more  in  it,  at  the  time,  than  a  reason  (if  I  married  Midwinter)  for 
comsenting  to  appear  in  the  world  under  my  husband's  assumed  name  I 

*«What  is  it  daunts  me?  The  dread  of  obstacles?  The  fear  of 
discovery  ? 

"  Where  are  the  obstacles  ?  where  is  the  fear  of  discovery  ? 

'*  I  am  actually  suspected  all  over  the  neighbourhood,  of  intriguing  to 
be  mistress  of  Thorpe- Ambrose.  I  am  the  only  person  who  knows  the 
real  turn  that  Armadale's  inclinations  have  taken.  Not  a  creature  but 
myself  is  as  yet  aware  of  his  early  morning  meetings  with  Miss  Milroy.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  part  them,  I  can'  do  it  at  any  moment,  by  an  anonymous 
line  to  the  major.  If  it  is  necessary  to  remove  Armadale  from  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  I  can  get  him  away  at  three  days'  notice.  His  own  lips  informed 
me,  when  I  last  spoke  to  him,  that  he  would  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  be  friends  again  with  Midwinter,  if  Midwinter  would  let  him.  I  have 
only  to  tell  Midwinter  to  write  from  London,  and  ask  to  be  reconciled  ; 
and  Midwinter  would  obey  me — and  to  London  Armadale  would  go. 
Every  difficulty,  at  starting,  is  smoothed  over  ready  to  my  hand.  Every 
after-difficulty  I  could  manage  for  myself.  In  the  whole  venture — despe* 
rate  as  it  looks  to  pass  myself  off  for  the  widow  of  one  man,  while  I  am  all 
the  while  the  wife  of  the  other — there  is  absolutely  no  necessity  that  wants 
twice  considering,  but  the  one  terrible  necessity  of  Armadale's  death. 

*'  His  death  I  It  might  be  a  terrible  necessity  to  any  other  woman — 
but  is  it,  ought  it  to  be  terrible  to  Me  ? 

**  I  hate  him  for  his  mother's  sake.  I  hate  him  for  his  own  sake.  I 
hate  him  for  going  to  London  behind  my  back,  and  making  inquiries 
about  me.     I  hate  him  for  forcing  me  out  of  my  situation  before  I  wanted 

•  to  go.  I  hate  him  for  destroying  all  my  hopes  of  marrying  him,  and 
throwing  me  back  helpless  on  my  own  miserable  life.  But,  oh,  after  what 
I  have  done  already  in  the  past  time,  how  can  I  ?  how  can  1 7 

'*  The  girl,  too — the  girl  who  has  come  between  us ;  who  has  taken 
him  away  from  me  ;  who  has  openly  insulted  me  this  very  day — how  the 
girl  whose  heart  is  set  on  him  would  feel  it,  if  he  died  I  What  a  ven- 
geance on  hcTf  if  I  did  it !  And  when  I  was  recdved  as  Armadale's 
widow,  what  a  triumph  for  me.  Triumph  I  It  is  more  than  triumph — 
it  is  the  salvation  of  me.    A  name  that  can't  be  «e8»!A<^^)  ^  ^V^>^i2rci  ''^^N. 
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ran't  hv  nss;iilcdl^  to  hide  myself  in  from  my  past  life  !  Comfort,  Itixuiy, 
wealth  I  An  income  of  twelve  hundred  n  year  secured  lo  nie — fiecuiwl 
by  a  will  which  hua  been  lookeU  at  by  a  lawyer  j  Bocurttl  independently 
of  anything  he  can  say  or  do  hiinselt'l  I  never  had  tirelve  handled  » 
ypar.  At  my  luckiest  tinie,  I  never  Ijad  half  as  much,  really  my  o«rn, 
WImt  have  I  got  now  ?  Jast  five  pounds  left  iii  the  world — ^and  the 
prospect  next  \vcek  of  a  debtor  d  pri&on* 

"  But,  oh,  after  what  I  have  done  already  iu  tlie  past  time, how  can  I? 
how  call  1  ? 

"  Some  women — in  my  phicc,  and  with  my  recollections  to  look  back 
frn — would  feci  jt  difFcrcnily.  Some  women  would  aay-— *  li*g  easier  tlie 
second  time  than  the  first.     "Wliy  can't  I  ?  why  can't  I  ?  * 

**  Oh,  you  Devil  tempting  me,  ia  there  no  Angel  ocar,  to  raise  «ome 
timely  obstacle  between  thi»  and  to-morrow,  which  mi^Lt  help  me  to 
give  it  up? 

♦*  I  diall  sink  under  it — I  shall  sink,  if  I  wiite  or  think  of  it  any 
more  1  1*11  almt  up  these  leaves  and  go  out  again.  Til  get  some  common 
person  to  come  with  me,  and  we  will  talk  of  ct>mmon  things.  Til  take 
out  the  woman  of  ihu  house,  and  her  children.  We  will  go  and  sec 
something.  There  is  a  show  of  some  kiud  iu  the  town — I'll  treat  them  to 
it.  I'm  not  Buch  an  ill-natured  woman  when  I  try  ;  and  the  landlady 
has  really  been  kind  to  mc.  Surely  I  miglit  occupy  ray  mind  a  Hlile,  in 
».ciiig  her  and  her  children  enjoying  ihcmsflves. 

**  A  niiuulc  itince,  I  thut  up  tltese  leaves  as  I  said  I  would  ;  and  oow 
1  have  opened  them  again,  I  don't  know  why.  I  think  my  brain  is  turned, 
I  icel  as  if  something  was  lost  out  of  my  mind ;  I  feel  aa  if  I  ought  lo 
find  it  here. 

"  I  have  found  it  J     MidiciuUr  !  !  ! 

*'Is  it  possible  that  I  can  have  been  thinking  of  the  reasons  For  *Jkl 
Against,  for  an  liour  past — writing  lilidvvijiter's  name  over  and  over  agnia 
^speculating  seriously  on  marrying  him — and  all  the  time  not  onc« 
remembering  tliat,  even  with  evtry  other  impediment  removed,  he  alone, 
when  the  time  came,  would  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  iu  my  wayf 
Has  the  eSbrt  to  face  the  consideration  of  Armadale's  death  absorbed  roe 
to  that  degree  ?  I  suppose  it  Las.  1  can't  account  far  such  extraordinary 
forgetfulness  ou  my  part,  in  any  other  wa}'. 

**  Shall  I  stop  and  ihiuk  it  out,  as  I  have  thought  out  all  tlie  rest?  ■ 
Shall  I  ask  myself  if  tho  obstacle  of  Midwinter  would  aAer  all,  tvheo  the 
time  came,  be  the  unmanageable  obstacle  that  it  h>ok3  at  present?  No  ! 
"\\'hat  need  i«  there  to  think  of  it  ?  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  get  the 
better  of  the  temptation.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  give  my  Irnidlady 
and  her  children  a  treat ;  I  have  made  up  my  miud  to  close  my  Diary. 
And  closed  it  shall  be. 


**  Six  o*dc(.k. — The  landiidy^s  gossip  is  unendurable;   the  hmdiady'a 
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children  distract  me.  I  liave  left  them,  to  run  back  here  before  post-lime 
and  write  a  line  to  Mrs.  Oldershaw. 

"  The  dread  that  I  shall  sink  under  the  temptation  has  grown  stronger 
and  stronger  on  me.  I  have  determined  to  put  it  beyond  my  power  to 
have  my  own  way  and  follow  my  own  will.  Mother  Oldershaw  sliall  be 
the  salvation  of  me  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  known  her.  If  I  can't 
pay  my  note-of-hand,  she  threatens  me  with  an  arrest.  Well,  die  shall 
arrest  me.  In  the  state  my  mind  is  in  now,  the  best  thing  that  can 
happen  to  me  is  to  be  taken  away  from  Thorpe-Ambrose,  whether  I  like 
it  or  not.  I  will  write  and  say  that  I  am  to  be  found  here.  I  will  wi'ite 
and  tell  her,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  best  service  she  can  render  me  is 
to  lock  me  up  ! 

"  Seven  o*clock. — The  letter  has  gone  to  the  post.  I  had  begun  to  feel 
a  little  easier,  when  the  children  came  in  to  thank  mc  for  taking  them  to 
the  show.  One  of  them  is  a  girl,  and  the  girl  upset  me.  She  is  a  forward 
child,  and  her  hair  is  nearly  the  colour  of  mine.  She  said,  *  I  shall  be  like 
you  when  I  have  grown  bigger,  shan't  I  ? '  Her  idiot  of  a  mother  said, 
'Please  to  excuse  her,  miss,*  and  took  her  out  of  the  room,  laughing, 
lake  me  !  I  don't  pretend  to  be  fond  of  the  child-^but  think  of  her  being 
like  Me ! 

"  Saturday  morning. — I  have  done  wejl  for  once  in  acting  on  impulse, 
and  writing  as  I  did  to  Mrs.  Oldershaw.  The  only  new  circumstance 
that  has  happened,  is  another  circumstance  in  my  favour ! 

'*  Major  Milroy  has  answered  Armadale's  letter,  entreating  permission 
to  call  at  the  cottage,  and  justify  himself.  His  daughter  read  it  in  silence, 
when  Armadale  handed  it  to  her  at  their  meeting  this  morning,  in 
the  park.  But  they  talked  about  it  afterwards,  loud  enough  for  me  to 
hear  them.  The  major  persists  in  the  course  he  has  taken.  He  says  his 
opinion  of  Armadale's  conduct  has  been  formed,  not  on  common  report,  but 
on  Armadale's  own  letters ;  and  he  sees  no  reason  to  alter  the  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrived  when  the  correspondence  between  them  was  closed. 

"  This  little  matter  had,  I  confess,  slipped  out  of  my  mfemory.  It 
might  have  ended  awkwardly  for  me.  If  Major  Milroy  had  been  less 
obstinately  wedded  to  his  own  opinion,  Armadale  might  have  justified 
himself;  the  marriage  engagement  might  have  been  acknowledged;  and 
all  my  power  of  influencing  the  matter  might  have  been  at  an  end.  As 
it  is,  they  must  continue  to  keep  the  engagement  strictly  secret;  and  Miss 
Milroy,  who  has  never  ventured  herself  near  the  great  house  since  the 
thunderstorm  forced  her  into  it  for  shelter,  will  be  less  hkely  than  ever 
to  venture  there  now.  I  can  part  them  when  I  please ;  with  an  anony- 
mous line  to  the  major,  I  can  part  them  when  I  please  I 

*'  After  having  discussed  the  letter,  the  talk  between  them  turned  on 
what  they  were  to  do  next.  Major  Milroy's  severity,  as  it  soon  appeared, 
produced  the  usual  results.  Armadale  returned  to  the  subject  of  the 
elopement — and,  this  time  she  listened  to  him.      There  is  everything  to 
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drive  her  to  it.  Her  outfit  of  clothes  ia  nearly  rea^y;  and  the  sumi 
holidays,  at  ihe  school  which  haa  been  chosen  for  her,  end  at  the  imi  ^l 
next  week.  Wlien  I  left  them,  they  had  decided  to  meet  again  and  »ettle 
something  on  Monday. 

*'  The  liifit  words  I  heard  Lira  addreBS  to  her,  before  I  went  awny, 
bIiooIc  me  a  Uttle.  He  said  :  *  There  is  one  difficulty,  Neclie,  that  needn't 
trouble  ua,  ot  any  rate.  I  hare  got  plenty  of  njooey/  And  then  he  kissed 
her.  The  way  to  his  life  began  to  look  an  casiir  way  to  me  when  he 
talked  of  hia  money,  and  kissed  her. 

"  Some  hours  hare  passed,  and  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  feat 
the  blank  interval  between  this  time  and  the  time  when  Mrs.  Olderahaw 
calU  in  the  law,  and  protects  me  against  myself.  It  might  have  boia 
bettor  if  I  had  stopped  at  home  this  morning.  But  how  could  I  ?  AAcr 
the  insidtahe  offered  nic  yesterday,  I  tingled  all  over  to  go  'and  look  at  hcT. 

**  To-day;  Sunday;  Monday;  Tuesday.     They  can*t  arrest  me  for  the 
money  beftire  Wednesday.     And  my  miserable  five  ptmnda  are  dvsnndUng 
to  four  I     Aud  he  told  her  he  Imd  plenty  of  mon^y  I     And  she  bli 
and  trembltid  when  he  kisFcd  her  I     It  might  have  been  better  for 
better  fur  her,  and  better  for  me,  if  my  debt  had  fallen  due  yesterday^  and 
if  the  bailiffs  had  their  hands  on  me  at  this  moment, 

"  Suppose  I  had  the  means  of  leaving  Thorpe- Ambrose  by  the  next 
train,  and  going  somewhere  abroad,  and  absorbing  myself  in  some  new 
interest,  among  new  people.  Could  I  do  it,  rather  than  look  again  at  that 
easy  wny  to  his  life  which  would  smooth  the  way  to  eveiy thing  else? 

"  Perhaps  I  might.  But  where  ia  the  money  to  come  from  ?  Surely 
some  way  of  getting  it  struck  me  a  day  or  two  since  ?  Yea  ;  tliat  mean 
idea  of  asking  Armadale  to  lielp  me  !  Well ;  I  tvill  be  mean  for  oncei.  I'U 
give  him  the  chance  of  making  a  generoui*  use  of  that  w*ell-fdled  purse 
which  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  him  to  reflect  on  in  his  present  circumstances 
It  would  eoAen  my  heart  towards  any  man  if  he  lent  mo  money  in  my 
present  extremity ;  aud  if  Armadale  lends  me  money,  it  might  soften  my 
heart  towards  hiifi*  When  shall  I  go  ?  At  once  1  I  won't  give  nr 
tiuie  to  fctl  the  degradation  of  it,  and  to  change  my  mind. 


««4    I 


1 


"  Tlircc  o'clock. — I  mark  the  hour.     He  has  scaled  his  own  doom 
has  insulted  me. 

'*  Yes  1     I  have  suffered  it  once  from  Miss  Milroy.     And  I  have  now 
suffered  it  a  second  time  from  Armadale  himself.     An  insult — a  mark 
merciless,  deliberate  insult  in  the  open  day ! 

"  I  had  got  through  the  town,  and  had  advanced  a  few  Imndred  yLird 
along  the  road  that  leads  to  the  great  house,  when  I  saw  ^Vrmadiile,  at  a 
little  diafance,  coming  towards  me.  He  was  walking  faat,  evidently,  with 
some  errand  of  his  own  to  take  him  to  the  town.  The  instant  he  caught 
sight  of  me  he  stopped,  coloured  up,  took  off"  his  hat,  hesitatetl,  and  tumcil 
aside  down  a  lane  behind  him,  which  I  happen  to  know  would  take 
cx»ictly  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  direction  in  which  he  wm  w; 
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wlien  he  first  saw  me.  Ilia  conduct  said,  in  so  many  words, '  Miss  Milroy 
may  hear  of  it ;  I  daren^t  run  tlie  risk  of  being  seen  speaking  to  you.' 
Men  have  used  me  heartlessly ;  men  have  done  and  said  hard  things  to 
me — but  no  man  living  ever  yet  treated  me  as  if  I  was  plague- struck,  and 
as  if  the  very  air  about  me  was  infected  .by  my  presence  I 

"  I  say  no  more.  When  he  walked  away  from  me  down  that  lane, 
he  walked  to  his  death.  I  have  "written  to  Midwinter  to  expect  me  in 
London  next  week,  and  to  be  ready  for  our  marriage  soon  afberwards. 

"  Four  o'clock. — ^Half-an-hour  since,  I  put  on  my  bonnet  to  go  out 
and  post  the  letter  to  Midwinter  myself.  And  here  I  am,  still  in  piy 
room,  with  my  mind  torn  by  doubts,  and  my  letter  on  the  table. 

"  Armadale  counts  for  nothing  in  the  perplexities  that  are  now  torturing 
me.  It  is  Midwinter  who  makes  me  hesitate.  Can  I  take  the  first  of  those 
three  steps  that  lead  me  to  the  end,  without  the  common  caution  of  looking 
at  consequences  ?  Can  I  marry  Midwinter,  without  knowing  beforehand 
how  to  meet  the  obstacle  of  my  hiisband,  when  the  time  comes  which  trans^ 
forms  me  from  the  living  Armadale's  wife,  to  the  dead  Armadale's  widow  ? 

"  Why  can't  I  think  of  it,  when  I  know  I  must  think  of  it  ?  Why 
can't  I  look  at  it  as  steadily  as  I  have  looked  at  all  the  rest  ?  I  feel  his 
kisses  on  my  lips  ;  I  feel  his  tears  on  my  bosom ;  I  feel  his  arms  round 
me  again.  He  is  far  away  in  London — and  yet,  he  is  here  and  won't  let 
me  think  of  it  1 

"  Why  can't  I  wait  a  little?  Why  can't  I  let  Time  help  me  ?  Time  ? 
It's  Saturday  I  What  need  is  there  to  think  of  it,  unless  I  like  ?  There 
is  no  post  to  London  to-day.  I  must  wait.  If  I  posted  the  letter  it 
wouldn't  go.  Besides,  to-morrow  I  may  hear  from  Mrs.  Oldershaw.  I 
ought  to  wait  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Oldershaw.  I  can't  consider  myself  a 
free  woman  till  I  know  what  Mrs.  Oldershaw  means  to  do.  There  is  a 
necessity  for  waiting  till  to-morrow.  I  shall  take  my  bonnet  off,  and  lock 
the  letter  up  in  my  desk. 

Sunday  morning. — There  is  no  resisting  it  I  One  after  another  the 
circumstances  crowd  on  me.  They  come  thicker  and  thicker,  and  they 
all  force  me  one  way. 

"  I  have  got  Mother  Oldershaw's  answer.  The  wretch  fawns  on  me, 
and  cringes  to  me.  I  can  see,  as  plainly  as  if  she  had  acknowledged  it, 
that  she  luspecta  me  of  seeing  my  own  way  to  success  at  Thorpe- Ambrose 
without  her  assistance.  Having  found  threatening  me  useless,  she  tries 
coaxing  me  now.  I  am  her  darling  Lydia  again  I  She  is  quite  shocked 
that  I  could  imagine  she  ever  really  intended  to  arrest  her  bosom  friend — 
and  she  has  only  to  entreat  me,  as  a  favour  to  herself,  to  renew  the  bill  I 

*'  I  say  once  more,  no  mortal  creature  could  resist  it !  Time  after  time 
I  have  tried  to  escape  the  temptation ;  and  time  after  time  the  circumstances 
drive  me  back  again.  I  can  struggle  no  longer.  The  post  that  takes  the 
letters  to-night  shall  take  my  letter  to  Midwinter  among  the  rest. 

"  To-niglit  1    If  I  give  myself  till  to-night,  something  else  may  happen. 
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If  I  give  myself  till  to-niglit,  I  may  lic^tate  again.  Tm  weary  of  tlit 
torture  of  hesitating.  I  must  :md  will  have  relief  in  the  present,  ooit 
•what  it  may  in  the  faturc.  My  letter  to  Midwinter  will  drive  me  mad  if 
I  Bee  it  staring  and  staring  at  me  ia  my  desk  any  longer,  I  can  post  it 
in  ten  minutes'  time — and  I  will  1 


**  It  is  done*  The  fii-st  of  the  three  steps  tliafc  lead  me  to  the  end,  is  a 
step  taken.     My  mind  is  quieter — the  letter  jb  in  the  post, 

"  By  to-morrow  Midwinter  will  receive  it.  Before  the  end  of  the 
week,  Armadale  must  bo  publicly  seen  to  leave  Thorpe- Ambrose  ;  and  I 
must  be  publicly  seen  to  leave  with  him. 

**  Have  I  looked  at  the  consequejices  of  my  marriage  to  Midwinter  1 
No  I  Do  I  know  how  to  meet  the  obstacle  of  my  husband,  when  the  lime 
comes  which  transforms  me  from  the  living  Armadale's  wife,  to  the  dead 
Armadale's  widow  ? 

"  No  I  When  the  time  comes,  I  must  meet  the  obstacle  as  I  be«t  may. 
I  am  going  blindfold  tlien — ^so  far  as  Midwinter  is  concerned — into  this 
frightful  risk?  Yes;  blindfold.  Am  I  out  of  my  senses ?  Very  likely. 
Or  ara  I  a  little  too  fond  of  him.  to  look  the  thing  in  the  face  ?  I  daresay. 
Who  cares  ? 

"  I  won't,  I  won't,  I  won't  think  of  it  I  Haven't  I  a  will  of  my  own  ? 
And  can't  I  think,  if  I  like,  of  something  else  ? 

"  Here  is  Mother  Jezebel's  cringing  letter.  That  is  something 
else  to  think  of.  Til  answer  it.  I  am  in  a  fine  humour  far  writing 
to  Mother  Jczebeh 

♦  •  •  •  •  • 

Conclusion  o/Misi  Gwilfs  Letter  to  Mrs.  OhUrehaw* 

*' I  told  you,  when  I  broke  off,  that  I  would  wait  before  I  finished 

this,  and  ask  my  Diary  if  I  could  safely  tell  you  what  I  have  now  gta 
it  in  my  mind  to  do.  Well,  I  have  asked ;  and  my  Diary  eaya,  *  Don*t 
tell  her  1 '  Under  these  circumstances,  I  close  my  letter— with  my  best 
excuses  for  leaving  you  in  the  dark. 

*'  I  sliall  probably  be  in  London  before  longhand  I  may  tell  you  by 
word  of  mouth  what  I  don't  think  it  safe  to  ivrite  here.  Mind,  I  make 
no  promise  J  It  all  depends  on  how  I  feel  towai-da  you  at  the  time.  I 
don't  doubt  your  discretion^ — but  (under  certain  circumstances)  I  am  cot 
eo  sure  of  your  courage.  "  L.  G," 

"P.S. — M/  best  thanks  for  your  i>ermission  to  renew  the  bilL  I 
decline  profiting  by  the  proposal.  The  money  will  be  ready,  when  the 
money  is  due.  I  have  a  frieud  now  in  London  who  will  pay  it,  if  I  ask 
liim.  Do  you  wonder  who  the  friend  is  ?  You  will  wonder  at  one  or 
TWO  other  things,  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  before  many  weeks  more  are  over  yonf 
head  and  mine.'* 
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"There  is  a  certain  productiveness,"  says  Aristotle,  "in  the  families  of 
men,  as  in  the  things  that  grow  in  the  fields;  and,  sometimes,  if  the 
family  bo  good,  extraordinaiy  men  are  for  a  certain  time  produced." 
Other  high  authority  might  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  observation, 
which  is  not  without  its  value  to  historians  and  biographers.  But  the 
truth  is  that  genealogy  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  genealogists.  Partly 
by  their  ignorance  of  the  higher  applications  of  which  it  is  capable, — 
partly  by  the  falsities  with  which  they  have  played  into  the  hands  of 
the  fashionable  reporter  and  the  fashionable  novelist, — they  have  lowered 
the  credit  of  a  study  at  once  of  much  historical  importance,  and  of  much 
picturesque  interest.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  some  event  occurs 
calling  attention  to  the  truths  with  which  it  is  the  proper  business  of 
genealogy  to  deal;  and  the  recent  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  had  this, 
besides  so  many  other  points,  of  higher  and  more  mournful  significance. 
When  everything  else  was  being  recorded  of  him,  it  was  also  recorded 
that  he  was  the  last  male  of  his  family, — a  family  of  very  ancient  descent, 
and  of  high  and  long- continued  intellectual  distinction.  The  fact  in 
itself  touched  the  imagination  of  a  people  so  keenly  alive  to  the  charm 
of  tradition  as  the  English.  But  those  who  from  an  old  interest  in  such 
questions  had  become  aware  how  essentially  Palmerston  was  a  child  of 
his  house — a  Temple  of  the  Temples, — naturally  felt  the  weight  of  the  fact 
more  vividly :  to  them,  his  death  was  the  fall  of  an  old  tree,  of  an  old 
tower,  a  tree  that  would  give  no  more  fruit,  a  tower  that  would  no  more 
shelter  human  and  intellectual  life.  Let  us  place  ourselves  for  a  little 
in  the  position  of  one  of  these  moralising  inquirers ;  and  see  from  what 
kind  of  stock  the  late  Premier  came,  and  how  far  its  history  justifies  the 
old  belief  that  every  family,  like  every  plant,  has  a  life  of  its  own,  and  a 
likeness  running  through  all  its  leaves  and  flowers. 

Thanks  in  great  measure  to  the  kind  of  genealogists  whom  we  have 
indicated  in  the  sentence  above,  most  family  histories  begin  with  a  fable. 
The  ancients  made  Plato  descend  from  Neptune,  Ciesar  from  Venus, 
and  Antony  from  Hercules,  just  as  our  own  early  chronicles  derive  Alfred 
from  Woden.  In  modem  times  our  inventions  are  on  a  humbler  sciile, 
but  are  equally  destitute  of  historical  truth.  We  fasten  on  to  the  Nor- 
man baronage,  families  that  rose  by  the  Reformation;  and  descendants 
of  provincial  aldermen,  whose  names  betray  a  suspicious  connection  with 
the  old  sport  of  bull-baiting,  occasionally  hold  themselves  up  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  mediajval  chivalry.  The  Hamiltons  are  not  content  to 
have  helped  to  put  Bruce  on  the  throne,  they  must  needs  be  sprung  from 
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the  Belloraont  Eiirla  of  Leicester.     TI>e  Cavendishes  are  dissatisGeJ  wlfli 
Wolscy's  gentlem«m-u8ber,  and  Iny  claim  to  be  sciona  of  the  higher  race 
of  Gemon.     It  lias  been  the  fortune  of  the  Temples  to  find  tliemselrt-s 
associated  with  one  nf  the  prettiest  k^gcnda  of  the  middle  ages,  which  baa 
formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  prettiest  poems  of  our  own  time.     They 
have   betn  given   out   as  coming  from   the  stout  old  Earl  Lcofric,  of 
the    Confessor's   time,   ajid    his    ]ady   GodgiHi   or    Godiva,    who  isAved 
Coventry    from    a   harsh    impost   T>y    riding   through   the   naarket-phtoe 
clad  only  in  her  beautiful  long  hair.     Leofiric  (who  died  in  a.  d.  1057) 
and    hia   spouse  are,    of  course,  aa   really  historical   personages  aa  the 
Confessor  and  Edith.     And   though  the  Godiva  legend   does  not  occur 
in  the  Saxon  Clironicle,  in   Willi;ira  of  Malmesbury,  or  in  Florence  of 
Worcester,  it  is  found  in  Brompton,  who  llourished  in  1193,*  less  than 
century  and  a  half  after  the  date  of  ila  heroine.     Kor  have  we  a  right 
doubt  the  truth  of  any  story  aimply  because  there  m  a  noble  and  dorii 
poetry  about  it.     But  as  regards  the  descent  of  the  Temples  from  Leofrie 
and  Godiva,  tliat  is  a  comparatively  modem  statement.     Dugdaie  ki 
aothing  of  it,  though  he  gives  a  full  account  of  the  earl's  real  &UCK 
and  family  in  hia  Baronarje^  and  much  information  about  him,  his  wife, 
and  their  pious  and  generous  doings,  in  his  Warwichshire,     An  carher 
writer,  and  more  important  for  this  special  fjuealion  than  even  Dugdide^ — 
a  writer  whose  Lcicfstevsliirc  is  said  to  have  suggested  Dugdale's  War- 
wickshire— knew  no  more  of  the  fact  than  he.     We  speak  of  Williaia 
Bui'ton,  tbc  ^Ider  brother  of  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  M^lanchof^, 
to  whose  curious  mind  his  own  bore  a  strong  family  resemblance.    Burton 
was  a   Leicestershire    squire   hiiiiseLf,  and    in  speaking   of   the  lands  t»f 
"  Temi>lc"  in  Sparkenhoe  hundred,  near  Bosworlh,  from  which  the  wliok 
family  of  Temple  derived  its  name,  this  is  what  he  tells  us  : — *'  This  land 
was  granted  by  one  of  the  old  earls  of  Leicester  to  the  Knights  Templars. 
This  land  was  afterwards  granted  by  the  Templars  to  a  family  of  tlie 
place  called  Temple,  being  of  great  account  in  those  parts."     (Burton** 
Leicester  shire  i  p.  2G4).     Burton,  then^  knew  nothing  of  the  Saxon  ori^ia 
of  the  family ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  famous  Sir  William  Temple's 
time  they  looked  upon  diemsdives  as  having  **  come  in  with  the  Conquat." 
It  is  often  loosely  assumed  that  a  family  must  be  eitlier  Norman  &r  Saxon, 
though  Burgimdians  and  Flemings,  Angevins  and   Poitevins,   are  found 
among  the  settlers  iu  England  in  the  stormy  and  adventurous  ages  during' 
which  the  foundations  of  its  modci'U  life  were  laid.    To  which  of  Uie  varioas 
races  atruggUng  for  place  and  power  the  founder  of  the  Temples  belonged 
cannot   now  be   known.     The   earliest   names  in  the  pedigree,  Ik>b«% 
WiDiam^  and   Henry,  are  those  of  Norman  dukes  and  fioverdgns^ — an 
indication  which  has  sometimes  been  allowed  to  have  suggestive  value  in 
such  cases.     At  all  cyents  we  ai'e  safe  in  aasuming  that  tlie  man  to  whom 

♦  Wendover,  ia  the  next  ocntnry,  adds  a  slight  pu:tureeque  bjuch  to 
narrative.     Her  liaJr^  he  eays,  concealed  licr^  all  but  her  very  tcftitt  ' 
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the  Templars  gave  land,  would  have  the  qualities  which  the  Order  of  the 
Temple  held  in  honour ;  and  that  he  acquired  his  estate  as  his  descen- 
dant acquired  the  premiership,  by  being  superior  to  other  rivals  in  the 
battle  of  life. 

Dismissing,  then,  the  descent  from  Leofric  as  fabulous  and  modern, 
and  trusting  to  old  writers  and  official  pedigrees,  we  shall  be  content  to 
derive  the  Temples  from  Bobertus  Temple  de  Temple  Hall,  living  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI. — a  date  to  which  only  something  like  a  tenth  part  of  the 
peerage  can  be  satisfactorily  traced.  Eobertus  de  Temple  was  succeeded 
by  William,  and  by  Henry  flourishing  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  whoso 
marriage  with  Matilda,  daughter  of  John  Hibbesford,  is  the  first  that  we 
find  upon  record.  The  five  generations  which  followed  allied  themselves 
with  Langley,  Barwell,  Dubernon,  Bracebridge,  and  Kingscott,*  and  the 
&mily  ranked  among  tlie  oldest  and  most  considerable  of  the  Leicestershire 
gentry.  By  siding,  however,  with  Richard  UL,  they  lost  most  of  their 
estate.  Soon  after  the  Beformation  what  was  lefl  came  into  the  possession 
of  some  other  Temples  from  Staffordshire,  carrying  different  coat-armour. f 
And,  at  last,  they,  too,  sold  both  the  lands  and  the  hall,  and  though  some 
prosperous  cadets  of  the  house — such  as  the  celebrated  Sir  William  and 
his  father — were  anxious  to  recover  it,  they  never  could. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  those  cadets,  for  it  was  among 
them  that  appeared  the  eminent  men  to  whom  the  name  owes  its  modern 
celebrity.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  a  younger  son  of  Temple  of 
Temple  Hall,  named  Thomas,  settled  himself  at  Witney  in  Oxfordshire. 
In  three  generations  his  descendants  had  acquired  land  in  Warwickshire, 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century  his  representative  acquired  Stowe  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. This  was  Peter  Temple  of  Marston-Boteler  in  Warwickshire 
and  Stowe  in  Bucks,  whose  eldest  son,  John,  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Temples  of  Stowe,  and  his  second,  Anthony,  of  the  Viscounts  Pulmerston. 
John  lies  buried  at  Derset,  in  Warwickshire,  with  the  following  quaint 
epitaph,  testifying  to  hia  general  felicity  and  opulence  : — 

Cur  libcros  hie  plurimos, 
Cor  hie  amicos  plurimos, 
Et  plnrinias  pccanios, 
Vis  scire  car  reliqnerit  ? 
Temprllvb  ad  plores  abiit. 

The  son  of  this  prosperous  gentleman  was  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  of  Stowe, 
the  first  baronet.  The  second  and  third  baronets  both  sat  for  the  town  of 
Buckingham  in  the  parliaments  of  the  Charleses.  The  fourth — Sir 
Kichurd — fought  under  Mai-lborougli,  and  was  created  Baron  Cobham  J 
in  1711,  and,  in  1718,  Viscount  Cobham,  with  remainder  to  his  sister, 


•  Visitation  of  Leicestershire  :  Ilarl.  MS.  1180.  f  Burton. 

^  He  chose  this  title,  as  having  a  descent  from  the  old  Lords  Cobham  of  Keut, 
first  summoned  to  Parliament  in  a.d.  1313. 
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Heater,  wile  of  Kichaid  Grenville  of  Wootaa.     Tbia  is  tlie  Cobham  aF 
Pope's  well-known  lines  : — 

And  yoxL,  bmvc  Cobhnm,  to  iIjc  Utest  bic&th, 
Shall  feci  yoar  mlinii:  pOAiiun  strong  in  tlcaili: 
Such  in  tliosc  moments  as  in  all  tHc  pnst. 
Oh,  save  my  counlrjv  Heaven  1  ahall  be  yoar  lA&t 

Lord  Cobliam  died  without  issue  in  1749,  wLen  his  barony  and  vi=couu:/" 
devolved  on  his  sister,  Hosier  Grenville,  mother  of  the  first  Earl  Tempi l\ 
ancestress  of  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  and,  what  is  of  much  more  moral 
interest,  grandmother  of  Wiiilam  Pitt.  If,  again  to  quote  Aiiatotle,  '*  l3i«? 
having  had  mnny  illustrioua  per.'?ons  in  the  family  "  is  a  necessary  mark  of 
nubility,  then  this  is  an  lionour  in  which  the  Temples  excel  houses  of  much 
higher  pretension. 

WJiile  the  Temple  tree  phinled  in  Stowe  was  tlms  llourisliing  like 
n  green  bay-tree,  the  branch  sprung  from  Anthony,  younger  son  of  Peter 
Temple,  first  of  Sto-we,  had  acquired  a  less  splendid  iX)&ition  but  a  more 
brilliant  name.  Anthony's  son  William,  bred  at  Eton  and  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  l>ecame,  in  the  first  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
mui^tor  of  the  free  school  at  Lincoln.  A  Latin  essay  on  a  philosophical 
subject  wliich  he  dedicated,  in  1581,  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  won  the 
admiration  of  tliat  la&t  rose  of  tlio  simimer  of  chivalry,  who  took  Temple 
into  his  employment  as  a  secretary^  and  into  his  intimacy  as  a  frlfuJ. 
Sir  Philip  died  in  his  aims  at  Arnheim,  and  dying  commended  him  to  tho 
EnrI  of  Essex,  boaides  leaving  him  by  will  an  annuity  of  thirty,  pounds, 
The  friend  of  Sydney  became  the  friend  of  Devcieux,  and  having  lost  one 
pjitron  on  the  field  lost  another  on  the  ecaffbld.  After  the  death  of  EsstJc, 
Temiile  went  to  &eek  lu&  fortunes  in  Ireland.  Ho  became  Provost  of  Dublin 
College,  which  he  represented  in  tlic  Iri.'ih  Parliament  in  1613.  He  was 
afterwards  a  Master  in  Chancery,  and  a  knight,  and  he  died  at  anadviknctrd 
nge  in  1C25.  Fiora  this  Sir  WilUara  Temple,  the  first  cf  the  family 
nccted  with  Ireland,  the  late  Lord  Pulmerslon  was  sixth  in  descent.  Aa 
Koman  would  have  said,  he  was  the  Premier's  /riVarus,— a  woi-d  which  wl* 
should  have  to  render  in  English  by  grcat-great-great-great-grand father  I 
By  his  wife,  a  Dcibyshire  woman,  TVilliam  led  a  son  who  became  Sir  John 
Temple,  and  who  sustained  the  intellectnal  reputation  which  the  f*imily 
begun  to  acquire.  He  w us  educated  under  his  father  at  Dnl»lin,  He  trovelli 
in  his  youth.  He  had  access  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  First,  and  to  the 
greatest  personages  of  the  time,  and  he  continued  the  family  friendship  with 
the  Sjdneya,  Sir  Philip's  nephew,  Robert  Sydney,  was  now  second  Earl 
of  Leicesttr,  "  a  man  of  great  parts,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  **  very  con- 
versant in  books,  and  much  addicted  to  the  mathematics,"  la  the 
Sydney  Papers  we  find  the  countess  writing  to  her  husband  (iJ>.  1656) 
cf  "  Sir  John  Temple,  who  is  inqitmlh'€  in  ail  affairs,  and  mudi  your 
servant,"  There  were  tender  associations  between  Temple  and  the  earl** 
fiimily.  Sir  John  had  married  Esther  Hnmmond,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Uam?in  rn! 
the  celebrated   divine.     The  doctor  held  the  living  of  Penjhnnst,  iniCi  i*t 
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Penslmrat  Temple  lost  his  wife.  "  Your  PenshurBt,"  Temple  writes  to  the 
carl  in  lGd8|  "was  the  place  where  God  saw  fitt  to  take  from  me  the 
desire  of  mine  eyes  and  the  most  sweet  companion  of  my  life ;  a  place  that 
mnJBt  never  be  forgotten  by  me,  not  only  in  regard  of  those  blessed  ashes  that 
ly  now  treasured  up  there,  and  my  desire  that  by  your  lordship's  favour, 
cumfatalis  et  mens  dies  venerit,  I  may  return  to  that  dust,  but  in  respect  also 
of  the  extraordinary  civilities  I  then  received  from  your  incomparable 
lady.I*  He  goes  on  to  show  how  tenderly  Lady  Leicester  (a  Percy,  and 
the  mother  of  Algernon  Sydney)  had  behaved  at  this  great  crisis,  which 
all  readers  of  her  letters  will  readily  believe.  Sir  John  Temple  also 
writes  to  the  earl  from  Berwick,  where  he  had  accompanied  the  Court 
when  the  king  was  marching  against  and  negotiating  with  the  Scots  ;  and 
on  another  occasion  urges  him  to  try  for  the  Secretaryship  of  State, 
likely  to  be  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Coke.  "  And  further 
give  me  leave,"  writes  he,  "  to  tell  your  lordship  that  I  think  this  the 
proper  time  to  move  in,  and  that  I  find  such  stirring  now  at  Court,  as  I 
apprehend  him  not  long-lived  in  his  place.  So  as  if  you  neglect  now  to 
stir,  you  will  have  some  evil  angel  take  the  opportunity  while  the  waters  are 
troubled  to  help  in  some  stigmatick  or  otherwise  infirm  person^  There  is 
a  touch  of  the  family  wit  as  of  the  family  shrewdness  here  ;  but 
Sir  John  Temple  found  an  opportunity  of  showing  still  higher  qualities. 
The  Earl  of  Leicester  went  to  Lreland  as  lord-lieutenant,  and  appointed 
Temple  (who  was  knighted  in  1640)  to  an  important  post.  A  heavy 
responsibility,  to  which  ho  was  not  unequal,  fell  upon  him  when  the 
rebellion  broke  out.  Afterwards,  when  Leicester  was  succeeded  by 
Ormond,  Temple  was  imprisoned  for  opposing  the  •essation  which 
Ormond  was  commanded  to  make  with  the  rebels.  This  attracted  the 
favourable  attention  of  the  Parliament  to  him,  and  in  1644  he  was 
exchanged,  and  made  a  commissioner  in  Munster.  Never  an  extreme 
man  however,  he  was  dismissed  for  voting  that  the  king's  proposals  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight  were  sufficient  grounds  for  peace.  Later,  he  was  both 
employed  and  rewarded  by  Cromwell,  but  that  did  not  hinder  him  from 
prospering  under  the  Restoration.  He  was  Master  of  the  Rolls,  privy 
coimcillor,  treasurer,  and  enjoyed  an  opulent,  and,  we  are  expressly  told, 
"hospitable"  old  age.  He  died  in  1677.  Sir  John  Temple,  besides  being 
a  politician,  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  It  has 
always  received  the  praise  of  veracity,  and  one  cannot  look  into  it  without 
seeing  that  the  writer  was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  sense.  What  is  worthy  of 
notice  also,  is,  that  it  is  written  strictly  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  English- 
man, and  of  an  Englishman  who  had  no  great  respect  for  the  Irish  race. 

The  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Temple  and  Esther  Hanmiond  wan  the 
Jkmous  Sir  William  Temple,  who  continued  to  be  the  most  widely-known 
man  that  ever  bore  the  ancient  name  till  the  days  of  the  third  Lord 
Palmerston.  Bom  in  London  in  1628,  he  was  educated  at  Penshurst,  at 
Bishop  Stortford,  and  at  Cambridge  under  Cud  worth,  and  then  set  out  to 
travel  on  the  Continent.     In  passing  through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the 
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King  w«*«  Uien  imprisoned^  he  made  the  acqunmlance  of  Dorotliy  Osborne, 
t!ie  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Osborue,  governor  of  Guernsey  for  hi*  Mj»j*.>ary. 
The  youth's  father  vas  in  the  Long  ParliaroeDt  ^  ilie  young  Udy's  iklhi 
waa  a  cavalier.  Sir  John  desired  a  greater  match  fur  hi^i  son ;  Sir  Pet 
desired  a  gieatcr  match  for  hia  daughter ;  and  tJieir  cBgagpemenl,  opposed 
on  both  BidiL'5,  lasted  ibr  eereii  years.  During  p&rt  of  this  iime^  Willtoia 
Temple  lived  in  France^  ^vhere  he  musttred  the  French,  and  in  the  Loir 
Ctmutricfl  and  Germany,  where  he  mastered  the  Spanish  language.  He 
"wste  married  at  last  in  1051,  and  took  up  Ills  abode  with  hia  affectionate 
and  uprightly  Dorothy  in  Ireland,  llis  head-quarters  were  in  the  county 
of  Carlow,  where  he  lived  on  a  moderate  income,  and  speut  mnch  Off 
time  in  reading,  and  doubtless  in  forming  that  graceful  and  pleas^inl  etyl« 
wliich  entitles  him  to  rank  among  the  founders  of  polite  EngliiJi  prc«9e. 
Happy  in  his  marrlago,  he  was  most  unfortxmate  in  the  health  of  hi^ 
children,  fire  of  ^vhom  died  in  as  many  years.  The  Restoration  brought 
Ttinple  into  public  life.  When  an  Irish  Parliament  was  cjUled,  lie  wa* 
choseji  with  his  father  for  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  soun  atti 
tlie  attention  of  the  new  lord-lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Omiond, 
introduced  by  him  to  tlie  powerful  minister,  Lord  ArlingtoiL  Hiii  jBret 
employment  arose  out  of  the  first  of  the  Dutch  wars  of  this  reign,  when 
he  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  our  ally  the  Bishop  of  Munster.  Hi« 
SttOoesB  brought  him  a  baronetcy  and  the  j>o.st  of  Resident  at  lirussrls,  ia 
whioii  city  he  was  when  in  1GG7  the  French  invaded  Flanders, 
power  of  I»ewi8  now  began  to  Hlarm  Europe.  Charlea  II.  had  not 
become  quite  hia  tool ;  and  Temple  was  sent  to  the  Hague  to  conclude 
with  Sweden  asid  Holland  the  great  negotiation  known  as  the  Triple 
Alliiince,  which  gave  a  check  to  the  French  plans.  He  now 
ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and  made  the  friendship  of  De  Witt  and  of 
young  Prince  of  Orange.  He  remained  tliere  till  French  intrigues 
reversed  the  English  policy,  and  driven  us  into  a  war  with  our  recent  ani 
most  natural  ally.  Temple  at  once  retired  to  his  house  at  Sheen,  hm 
gardens,  and  his  books,  and  employed  himself  in  writing  his  exodkoV 
Obtervations  on  the  United  Provinces^  which  the  Dutch  Btill  cherish 
make  a  utudent's  text-book,  after  the  author  a  countrymen  have  ceased 
read  it.  From  this  retreat  he  was  summoned  in  the  autumn  of  1673  to 
oonckide  a  peace  with  Holland  ;  and  next  year  went  there  ag^in  as 
ambassador  extrtiordinary  to  mediate  for  a  general  peace,  which  tdter 
much  delay  was  brought  about  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  It  was  al 
tliis  period,  too,  that  he  took  an  important  part  in  bringing  about  thi 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  Princess  Hary,  which  had  such 
vital  consequences  fur  Great  Britain. 

Up  to  tliis  time  the  pubUc  life  of  Sir  William  Temple  had  beoi 
the  whole  eminently  successful.     He  had  conducted  negotiations  of 
first  consequence,  which  will  always  preserve  his  reputation  ia  the  bight- 
rank   of  diplomatists*      He  had  won   the  esteem  and  confidence  of  tJi© 
greatest  fitateermen  in  Europe.     His  public  character  was  not  only  loJly, 
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but  pure  ;  his  private  character  undeniablj,  and  for  that  age,  even 
siugolarlj  respectable.  He  might  have  been  expected  to  have  risen  a  few 
grades  more,  and  to  have  left  the  name  of  a  minister  inferior  in  parts  to 
none,  superior  in  character  to  all  of  the  ministers  his  contemporaries. 
But  he  had  now  culminated.  The  stormiest  part  of  Charles  II. 's  reign 
had  come,  and  he  shrank  from  the  helm.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  he  did  nothing  in  Parliament.  He 
invented  a  scheme  for  a  new  constitution  of  the  Council,  which  would 
not  work,  and  soon  found  that  his  colleagues  were  tired  of  him,  and  that 
the  king  was  content  he  should  go.  Accordingly  he  retired  once  more, 
sick  of  the  worry  of  public  affairs,  to  the  country,  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Moor  Park,  near  Farnham,  in  Surrey.  "  I  had  learned,"  he  says,  "  by 
living  long  in  Courts  and  public  affairs,  that  I  was  fit  to  live  no  longer  in 
either.  I  found  the  arts  of  a  Court  were  contrary  to  the  frankness  and 
openness  of  my  nature,  and  the  constraint  of  public  business  too  great  for 
the  liberty  of  my  humour  and  my  life.  The  common  and  proper  ends 
of  both  are  the  advancement  of  men*s  fortunes,  and  that  1  never  minded, 

having  as  much  as  I  needed,  and  what  is  more,  as  I  desired 

I  knew  very  well  the  arts  of  a  Court  are  to  talk  the  present  language,  to 
serve  the  present  turn,  and  to  follow  the  present  hiimour  of  tho 
prince,  whatever  it  is.  Of  all  these  I  found  myself  so  incapable 
that  I  could  not  talk  a  language  I  did  not  mean,  nor  serve  a  turn 
I  did  not  like,  nor  follow  any  man's  humour  wholly  against  my 
own.  Besides,  I  have  had  in  twenty  years'  experience  enough  of  tho 
uncertainty  of  princes,  the  caprices  of  fortune,  the  corruption  of  ministers, 
the  violence  of  factions,  the  unsteadiness  of  councils,  and  the  infidelity  of 
friends;  nor  do  I  think  the  rest  of  my  life  enough  to  make  any  new 
experiments."*  There  is  a  deep  tinge  of  discontent  in  this  passage, 
characteristic  of  Temple,  and  a  right  understanding  of  which  is  necessary 
if  wer  would  do  him  justice.  His  professed  love  of  retirement  and 
independence  was  no  pretence.  It  can  be  proved  that  he  was  a  more 
honest  and  patriotic  public  man  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
that  he  declined  offices  which  would  have  put  him  all  but  at  the  head  of 
the  kingdom.  Yet,  if  pliilosophy  went  for  something  in  his  withdrawal 
from  politics,  so  did  n  certain  want  of  moral  stamina,  and  a  conscious 
imfitness  to  meet  the  Essexes,  Haliiaxes,  and  Shxdlesburys  with  the 
weapons  which  were  alone  of  any  use  against  competitors  of  their  stamp. 
The  distinctive  ethos  of  the  Temples  has  been  a  union  of  more  than 
usual  of  the  kind  of  talent  wliicli  makes  men  of  letters,  with  more  than 
usual  of  the  kind  of  talent  which  makes  men  of  business.  Tlie  secretary 
of  Essex  began  with  philosophy  and  prospered  in  life  ;  Sir  William,  too, 
prospered  in  life,  and  liked  philosophy.  But  with  a  larger  share  of 
literary  genius  than  any  other  Temple,  Sir  William  had  a  correspondingly 
larger  share  of  sensitiveness,  and  did  not, — like  his  father,  for  instance, — 
take   heartily  to  the    rough   work   of  his  vocation,   and   carry   himself 

♦  Temple's  Mtmcin:  Part  Third, 
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BUCcessfuUy  through  its  trials.  He  loved  the  retirement  of  which  he 
talked  so  much,  sincerely,  but  cot  enongh ;  and  liad  a  hankering  after  the 
great  world  of  action  that  he  had  quitted,  which  was  often  too  strong  not 
only  for  hia  philosophy,  hut  (through  its  action  on  hia  temper)  for  the 
comfort  C'f  those  who  lived  with  bim  ;  «s  Swift  in  hia  youth  expcricnced. 
**IJc  had  an  extraordinary  life  and  spirit  in  his  humour,"  fays  his  sister, 
Lady  Giffard,  "with  so  agreeable  turns  of  wit  and  fancy  in  his  convcr- 
eation,  that  nobody  was  wclcoroer  in  all  eorta  of  company,  and  some  have 
ohgervedy  that  he  never  had  a  mind  to  inalct  amjlodrj  kind  to  him,  icltho^'i 
contpassiitg  his  dmgnsj'^  But  the  same  superior  and  sLnsible  woman,  \s\u.q 
again  deficribing  hw  "humour"  aa  "gay,"  adds  that  it  was  **veiy 
unequal,  from  cruel  fits  of  fiplccn  and  melancholy;  "  the  philosopher 
being,  it  seems,  "  subject  to  great  damps  from  tlic  sudden  changes  of 
weatlier,  but  chiefly  from  the  crosses  and  eurpri^ng  tui*ns  in  his  bujii 
and  diaappointmcnts  he  met  with  so  often  in  his  endeavours  to  oOntnl 
to  the  honour  and  service  of  his  country,  which  he  thought  himself 
or  three  times  so  near  compassing,  that  ho  could  not  think  with  pAtienoii^ 
uf  what  IkvI  hindered  it,  or  of  those  that  he  thought  had  been  the  oooasic 
of  his  diwappointment."  In  short  he  was  only  half  happy  in  his  own 
ideally  happy  life,  lie  loved  to  think  that  he  was  enjoying  the  intellectnal 
Horatian  calm.  He  transhited  the  Tyrrhcna  retjiim  ptx>jfni<$j  and  called 
on  Maecenas  to — 

Leave  fulsome  palaces  for  awhile,  and  come 

From  stately  palaces  thai  tower  sn  high, 

And  spread  so  far;  tbc  dnst  and  business  flv, 
Tlie  smykc  and  Doi»o  of  mighty  Rome, 

And  cores  tlmt  on  embroidered  carpcta  lie. 

But  his  secret  and,  probably,  half  unconscious  wish  was  to  be  Horace  and 
Masccnaa  both  in  one.     lie  liked  to  feel  that  he  was  enjoying  the  air  from 
the   Sabine  11  ilk  and  the  fresh  communion  with  the  sages  of  Greece,  the 
rather  that   tho  pleasure  was  a  pleasure  of  which  only  wise  men 
capable.     But  he  had  also  a  strong,  unquiet  longing  for  the  Palatine,  an' 
uneasy  desiro  to  be  keeping  the  Parthians  in  order,  and  making  his  Toice 
heard  amidst  the  snows  of  the  Tanaia,    No  man  so  divided  in  feeling  an( 
haunted  by  so  many  dissatisfied   regrets,  coidd  be  quite  happy  in 
pleasanlest  retreat.     And,  whether  at  Sheen  or  Moor  Park,  the  retreat  of 
Temple  was  eminently  pleasant.     His  oninge-trees  were  only  rivalled  at 
FontainebWau  and  in  one  spot  of  Holland;  his  peaches — by  tlie  admission 
of  Frenclmien — equalled  tJiOse  of  Gascony ;  and  Italians  agreed  that  al. 
least  ]u3  white  iigs  bore  comparison  with  any  produced  on  the  south  of  tlit. 
Alps.  •     His  garden  at  Moor  Park  was  bounded  by  a  canal  in  the  Datclt] 
faahiou,  which  had  the  double  merit  of  pleasing  his  eye  and  recalling  tht 
days  of  De  Witt  and  the  Triple  Alliance,     Bur,  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  of 
hia  lettered  recreation,  which  was  a  higher  kind  of  gardening  in  its  way* 
and  of  the  love  and  afiection  of  sister  and  wife,  a  sly  east  wind  or 
provoking  recollection  of  Arlington's  treachery  would  poison  crcryihing 


*  Temple's  £ssa^  upon  tKc  Garticnj  of  EpicmnUf  or  ^f  G^trtkttm^-^ 
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for  him  fcr  days.  Then  he  was  very  subject  to  the  gout,  which  had  come 
to  him,  he  tells  lis,  **  from  many  ancestors,"  and  which  fell  upon  him  at 
the  Hague  when  he  was  on  his  last  mission.  At  first  he  found  great  relief 
from  fnoxOj  an  Indian  moss  recommended  to  him  by  a  Dutch  geatleman, 
and  which  used  to  be  burnt  against  the  part  affected.  But  the  disease 
recurred  through  life,  and,  helped  by  "  the  spleen,"  caused  Sir  William 
many  a  sad  liour.  "  Don't  you  remember,"  Swift  writes  to  Stella,  "  how 
I  used  to  be  in  pain  when  Sir  William  Temple  would  look  cold  and  out  of 
humour  for  three  or  four  days,  and  I  used  to  suspeci  a  hundred  reasons  7 
I  haye  plucked  up  my  spirits  since  then,  iaith  ;  he  spoiled  a  fine  gentle- 
man.** Temple  had,  indeed,  some  of  the  most  disagreeable  features  of  "  a 
disappointed  man  "  in  his  old  age,  and,  of  all  human  beings.  Swift  was  the 
ona  to  whom  such  a  contact  was  most  pernicious.  Yet — not  to  overlook 
the  great  intellectual  benefit  that  Swift  derived  from  his  residence  with 
Temple,  so  justly  pointed  out  by  Lord  Macaulay — it  is  further  satisfactory 
to  remember  that  the  last  years  of  their  intercourse  were  happier  than  the 
first.  Temple  must  have  come  to  see  Swift's  merit  before  he  introduced 
him  to  King  William  (of  whom  the  dean  used  to  tell  that  he  taught  him 
to  cut  asparagus  in  the  Dutch  fashion),  and  before  he  committed  to  him 
the  charge  of  his  literary  remains. 

The  works  of  Sir  William  Temple  are  little  read  now-a-days,  a  neglect 
which  he  shares  with  greater  men.  Upon  the  whole  both  Macaulay  and 
Thackeray  have  lowered  his  reputation  too  far  in  the  eyes  of  the  great 
multitude  which  never  looks  into  such  questions  for  itself.  His  learning 
was  superficial  ;  his  style  has  become  old-fashioned  ;  and  few  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  merits  of  a  prose,  which,  written  before  the  days  of 
Addison  or  Steele,  combines  much  of  the  dignity  of  Clarendon  with  much  of 
the  case  of  Dry  den.  Those  who  do  will  be  amused  to  find  here  and  there, 
among  other  qualities,  the  shrewd  worldly  philosophy  and  common-sense, 
the  airy  social  jocosity,  with  which  England  was  so  familiar  from  the  lips  of 
the  other  Temple  who  has  just  joined  Sir  William  in  the  Abbey.  The  follow- 
ing passages  from  Sir  William's  chapter  on  the  religion  of  the  Netherlands 
anticipate  all  the  now  hacknicd  philosophy  of  toleration,  and  have  points 
which  Lord  Palmerston  might  have  pricked  into  some  ignorant  Scotch  pres- 
bytery, resisting  hfs  counsel  to  them  not  to  encourage  cholera  by  dirt  with 
the  intention  of  averting  it  by  sham  fasting  and  ungrammatical  prayer : — 

No-nr  the  way  to  onr  futarc  happiness  has  been  perpetually  disputed  throughout 
the  world,  and  must  be  left  at  last  to  the  impressions  made  upon  every  man's  belief 
«nd  conscience,  cither  by  natural  or  supernatural  arguments  and  means,  which  impres- 
sions men  may  disguise  or  dissemble,  but  no  man  can  resist  For  belief  is  no  more  in 
a  man's  power  than  his  stature  or  his  feature ;  and  he  that  tells  me  I  must  change  my 
opinions  for  his,  without  other  arguments  that  hare  to  mo  the  force  of  conviction, 
Jiay  as  well  tell  me  I  must  change  my  grey  eyes  for  others  like  his  that  are  black, 
because  these  are  lovelier  or  more  in  esteem.  He  that  tells  me  I  must  inform  myself, 
has  reason  if  I  do  it  not.  But  if  I  endeavour  it  all  that  I  can,  and  perhaps  more  than 
he  ever  did,  and  yet  still  dif&r  from  him  ;  and  he,  that,  it  may  be,  is  idle,  will  have 
mo  study  on,  and  inform  myself  better,  and  so  to  the  end  of  my  life  ;  then  I  easily 
understand  what  ho  means  by  informing,  which  is  in  short  that  I  must  do  it  till  I 
como  to  be  of  his  opinion A  man  that  tells  me  my  opmions  aia  absord 
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or  ridicuKMis.  impertinent  or  unrcJisonaWe,  because  tiicv  di^er  ttom  his, 
intend  &  quarrel  instead  of  a  dispute,  and  calls  me  fool  or  madmMi  triih  a  little 
circamstance,  thongh  perhnps  I  pass  for  one  m  well  in  mj  sense  as  he.  .  .  . 
Yet  thcae  arv^  the  common  cinlttiea,  in  rcli^oos  arguments,  ofraffidcnt  and  ooaedled 
men,  who  talk  mach  of  right  reaion,  and  mean  jUwnvs  their  own,  mad  makt  tte^ 
prn-ato  imaginatloQ  the  meosiire  of  general  truth.  But  such  langiuge  deliamiiwi  iU 
tkctircen  as,  and  the  dispute  comca  to  &n  end  in  these  wordfl  at  loal,  whidi  it  might  ai 
tvcli  hnve  ended  in  at  lir&t,  that  he  is  m  the  right,  and  I  am  in  the  wrong.  .... 
Nor  conld  I  even  understand  how  Uiose  who  call  themselves,  and  the  wnrH 
u.snallj  calls,  religions  men,  come  to  put  so  great  weight  npon  those  points  of  belief 
which  men  never  have  agreed  in,  and  so  little  upon  those  of  virtue  and  XDOcalitjr  in 
wliich  they  have  hardly  ever  disagreed .♦ 

The  form  of  such  pasgagea  as  the^e  is  old-fashioned.  But  the  spirit  ii 
easentially  modem,  and  is  the  same  spirit  of  critical,  but  not  irreverent 
eoonaoo- sense,  which  made  Lord  PaJmerston  for  a  long  time  peculi&rlj 
distasteful  to  fanatics.  Sir  William  Templcj  in  consequence  of  such 
writing,  nnd  of  his  disposition  for  handling  such  questions  in  the  tone  of » 
man  of  the  world,  was  called  an  "  Epicurean,"^ — a  title  whicli  was  beatowi 
in  its  bad  acceptation,  but  whicli  he  was  quite  content  to  bear,  and  i, 
assumed  to  himself,  in  its  good  one. 

The  last  years  of  Sir  William  Temple  were  disturbed  liy  faniiij  lossei 
nnd  bodily  infirmity.  lie  long  Burvivcd  a  beloved  doughter.  Ilia  only 
son  died  before  him.  His  wife  died  in  1694.  The  natural  tofughoessof 
the  stock  carried  him  on  to  his  seventieth,  ns  it  had  his  father  to  his 
seventy-seventh  year,  and  the  end  came  in  IGDd.  Ho  was  buried  in 
WcBtmineter  Abbey,  according  to  the  subjoined  directions  in  his  will  >- 

I  do  order  my  body  to  be  interred  in  the  West  He  of  Westminster  Abbey,  J 
those  t^'o  dci^ir  pledgees,  mj  wife  and  my  daughter  Diana,  that  lye  thet«  adready, 
that  flftcr  mine  and  my  sister  Giffiu-d's  decca^,  a  large  stone  of  black  marble  may 
set  up  against  the  wall,  with  this  inscription  =— 

BiBi  si'isQVE  cnAiussiaiis 

riAH£  TEiirLE  DILECTISSISLK   nU JC, 

DOHOTHF..1:  osnoRN  coNJcNCTissraiJc  cosjtroi, 
ET  MABTn*  crrrxniJ  optimjb  sonoiti, 

HOC  QUAiECtJNQtJB  MONCMIUrnTV 

^o^'I  cunAviT 

GCLUEI-MCS   TEMPLE   HABOI^ETTTTS. 

Lady  Giflard  died  in  1722|  when  ihc  monument  was  pli&ced  where  Temple 
had  desired. 

The  son  who  died  in  Temple  s  life-time  had  married  a  French  lady,  by 
whom  he  left  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  became  the  wife  of  her  cousin, 
a  60n  of  f5ir  John  Teujple,  and  the  other  of  Baoon  of  Shrubland  m 
Suffolk.  Both  hnes  failed  between  Sir  William's  age,  and  our  own  ;  wid 
he  was  represented  by  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  a  lineal  deficeodant  cf  hi 
younger  brothcr.j* 

This  younger  brother  was  Sir  John  Temple,  who  is  spoken  of 


*  Ohscrvation.^  upon  the  United  Prwinceg  t/flhe  I^etkerfands,  cap.  6, 

f  Courtenay*s  Memoirs  of  Sir  WiUiam  Tctnph.    Of  course  it  is  not  oar  bi 

in  a  paper  like  this,  to  trace  out  creiy  Temple  that  may  pos&ibly  exist,  bat  only 

Jiacs  from  which  (\iatiTig;id&\i<ici.ii\^^\ij«^«:oTO<i, 
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"  the  best  lawyer  in  Ireland."  He  sat  for  Carlow,  was  Speaker  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  before  he  was  thirty,  and  was  long  first  solicitor 
and  then  attorney-general  in  the  sister  kingdom.  It  was  to  him  that 
Archbishop  Sheldon  paid  what  has  justly  been  called,  for  an  archbishoj), 
the  "  singular  compliment "  that  "  he  had  the  curse  of  the  Gospel,  because 
all  men  spoke  well  of  him.'*  What  we  know  of  him  shows  that  he  had  the 
talent  and  the  personal  popularity  of  his  line.  His  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Abraham  Tamer,  muster- master-general  for  Ireland.  He  died  in 
East  Sheen,  Surrey,  in  1704. 

To  Sir  John  succeeded  his  son  Henry,  created  Viscount  Palmerston 
in  1722.  In  the  preamble  to  his  patent  he  is  said  to  be  come  of  illustrious 
ancestors  ;  and  it  is  added  that  his  grandfather  and  father  had  discharged 
public  duties  in  Ireland  with  fidelity,  prudence,  and  abstinence — "proB- 
Claris  ortum  majoribus"  "  avtis  et  pater  muneribus  in  Hibemia  publicis  Jide, 
prudentia  et  abstinentia  functi  simt'^  His  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Houblon  of  London, — the  Temple  marriages  being  nearly  always, 
it  is  worth  remarking,  with  Englishwomen,  and  with  Englishwomen  of 
the  middle  class.  The  first  viscount  sat  in  Parliament  for  East  Grinstead 
from  1727  to  1732 ;  for  Bossiney  in  1734;  for  Weobley  in  1741.  His 
life  was  prolonged  till  the  year  1757,  when  he  died  at  Chelsea  at  the 
great  age  of  eighty-four.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  the  second 
viscount, — his  son  Henry  having  died  before  him,  leaving  an  heir  by  his 
second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Barnard,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

The  second  viscount,  father  to  the  late  Prime  Minister,  seems  to  have 
been  a  true  Temple  of  the  lighter  and  gayer  Temple  pattern.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  family  likenesses  ;  in  some  men  the  graver  and  solider, 
in  others,  the  more  brilliant  aspects  of  the  line  are  reproduced.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  in  the  Admiralty  firom  1766  to  1777.  But  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  period  our  Navy  had  little  to  do  the  doing  of  which 
could  be  much  affected  by  Admiralty  administration.  And  at  the  end  of 
it,  such  events  as  Sir  Peter  Parker's  failure  before  Charleston  (July,  1776), 
were  not  calculated  to  throw  a  glorious  light  on  the  government  under 
which  they  had  been  undertaken.  Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  Mason  in 
1778,  quotes,  with  much  applause,  a  little  sketch  of  Lord  Palmerston,  by 
Tickell,  the  grandson  of  Addison's  friend*  and  a  wit  of  that  period  of  real 
merit.  "  Lord  Palmerston,"  says  "Walpole,  citing  Tickell,  ^^fineera  (what  an 
admirable  word)  rebuses  and  charades  with  chips  of  poetry ;  and  when 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  like  Ariel,  "wrecked  navies  with  a  song; — sure 
that  is  an  excellent  application."  He  is  elsewhere  mentioned  by  Walpole, 
as  a  patron  of  art ;  as  a  writer  of  verses  sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad ; 
as  a  guest  at  Topham  Beauclerk'a,  talking  loud  in  the  presence  of  Garrick, 
Burke,  and  Gibbon  :  as  a  dilettante  of  rank,  in  fact,  with  brains  enough 
to  admire  brains,  but  not  enough  to  be  distinguished  for  them.  A  greater 
and  an  honcstcr  man  than  Walpole  seems,  however,  to  have  liked  him. 
"  On  Tuesday,"  writes  Johnson  to  Boswell,  in  July,  1783,  "  I  took  an 
♦  And  niutcrnul  grandfather,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Roebuck. 
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airing  to  Hampstcad,  and  dined  with  The  Chib,  where  Lord  Patmenton 
proposed,  and  against  my  advice  rejected."*  But,  indeed,  no  oompcle&l 
judge  will  deny  ihe  possession  of  superior  talent,  nay  of  a  fine  and  delic*le 
kind  of  talent,  to  the  author  of  the  fgllowLug  :^ 

Iheckipttyc  Yebscs  wkitten  bt  a  Gentlcua^  wiiosb  Lapt  dted  at 
BmsTOL  Wells. 

Whoe'er,  Uko  tnc,  with  trcmbHtig  nogeiah  hfmgn, 

nia  heart's  wlmlc  trcasnrc  ti  fair  BrJftora  springs ; 

Whoe'er",  like  tnc,  to  ^othc  discxisc  fttid  pain, 

Shall  pour  these  salutary  waves  in  vain  ; 

Condemned  like  me  to  hear  the  faint  neplji 

To  mark  the  fading  check,  the  sinking  eve^ 

From  the  chill  brow  to  isipc  the  damp  of  d«iith, 

And  watch  with  dumb  despair  the  shorteniflj;^  bre«l!i ; 

If  chance  diri'Ct  him  to  this  ortlcfs  line, 

Let  the  sad  moanier  know  his  grlc&  wen;  mine.  ^ 

Ordained  to  lose  the  partner  of  mj  breast. 

Whose  bcAuty  warmed  me,  and  whose  friendship  blest, 

Pramcd  every  tfc  that  binds  the  soul  to  prnve, 

Her  duty  fricndjihip,  and  her  friendship  love. 

Yet  swn  remembering  that  the  partiDg  sigh, 

Ordains  the  just  to  slumber,  not  to  die, 

The  storting  tear  I  checked,  I  kissed  the  rod, 

And  not  to  earth  resigned  her,  bat  to  God^f 
■A 

The  second  Viscount  Palmerston  was  twrice  married,  Hn  ilrt^t  wjie, 
n  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Poole,  of  Poole,  in  Cheshire,  died  icaving  do 
issue  in  1769.  He  manied  again  at  Bath  in  1783,  Mlaa  Miiry  Mee, 
described  as  daughter  of  Benjamin  Mcc,  Esq.,  of  that  city,  who  wa» 
mother  of  the  statesman  juat  dead.  The  second  viscount  died  in  Haoorer 
Square  in  1802,  when  little  more  than  sixty  years  of  age. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  plan  to  write  the  biography,  or 
the  career^  of  the  third  Viscount  Palmcrston  so  recently  taken  amy. 
To  us,  for  our  imtuediate  purposes,  he  is  neither  a  Whig  nor  a  Tory, 
but  a  Temple, — "  the  last  fruit  off  an  old  tree,"  as  ^fr.  Landor  called 
his  latest  book — tlic  final  product  of  a  race  of  English  gentry.  W«  have 
^^ketched  the  persona  and  fortunes  of  hia  house,  to  ghow  Uiat  the  kind  cf^ 
mgth,  and  sagacity,  liveliness  of  mind,  and  felicity  of  l«ai|M£iBMIIt, 
Vhich  made  his  success,  were  really  the  sources  of  the  succes  of  hlf 
ancestry  ;  and  that,  if  he  waa  emphatically  EngHidi,  it  waa  by  dinl  of 
being  in  his  own  person  a  bit  of  English  history*  The  Ic^on  of  iiich  a 
narrative  will  not  bo  uaeleM,  if  it  helps  to  ethow  how  subtly  ooe 
ccnnectfl  itself  with  anot^ier,  and  repeats  itaelf  in  another;  and  how  o< 
wlmt  wc  are  npt  to  think  the  most  cIki  1  things  of 

own  time,  spring  from  roota  deeply  cm; 
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